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TO  ST^TB^AFS  MJOTAL. 

AN  ENIARAED  ANP  BfiVISED  EHITIO'N  OF  THE 

PRESIDENTS' BESSASES; 

Wrhl  OTHBB  PUBUC  SOOirmtMBy  a  SIOGBftFHT  OF  ZAeSP.  FRE8IPBBT,  AfD  ▲  UlSViET 

OF  T^BIR  ADMUaflKtATIOllS,  dx. 

if|4»»  iliiMtlome  o^fiiM  oetovo,  -^1700  pagu-^  In  handsome  biniing. 

PRIOE    riVE    DOLLARS'. 

Edimrd  WAtEBR)  Publisher,  No.  114  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  req)ectfiilly 
mmonnces  to  Members  of  Congress,  Members  of  the  different  State  L^islatures, 
and  American  Citizens  generally,  who  desire  to  be  well  informed  in  the  Political 
Ifistory  of  their  country,  the  completion  of  the  work  under,  the  above  title,  a 
fist  of  the  contents  of  which  is  herewith  subjoined, 

THE  ADDRESSES  AND  MESSAGES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

INAUGURAL,   ANNUAL   ANP   SPECIAL, 
FROM    1780    TO    &84«, 


an  Original  Memoir  of  Each  of  ike  Prestdmiiif,  and  a  History  of 
tkmr  Administrations;  akb  a  Selection  of  Important  IhMmmsnts 

and  Statistical  Infirmation. 

OOMPILED     FROM    OFFICIAL    SOUBCBS, 

BY  EDWIN  WILLIAMS, 

Author  of  the  New  Yoric  Avmual  Regwtar,  4fcc. 
BtamxnBSD  with  P<«TBAits  of  tbb  PsBSlDBinrs,  axd  trs  Beaim  otf 

COATB  as  AbMS  op  ^tHX    te^RAL    StaTBS. 


OONTCNT8. 


£    llie  Speeches  or  AddresBeS)  and  Measages  of  the  PMidentg  of  the  Umtad 
from  Wariiiiigtoii  to  PoOc 


i; 


\-r 


2.    A  Memoir,  at  Biograpfaical  Sketch  of  each  PreSd^t,  preceding 
Messages. 

3. '  An  account  of  the  Inauguratibn  of  each  President,  and  a  History  of  tlie 
principal  political  events  of  his  admii^stration,  and  of.  th(p  transactions  otf 
Congress  at  each  session  ddring  the  period.  These  sketches  folloii^ing  tlie 
Messages,  &c,  of  each  President,  and,  with  ^e  Messages,  formii^  a  compendious 
PoUtical  History  of  the  United  States,  for  the  last  fifty-seven  years. 

4    Decfeiration  of  Independence. 

5.  Articles  of  Confederation.        , 

6.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Vith  Notes  and  References. 

7.  A  brief  history  of  the  events  and  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Unioii 
of  the  States,  and  formation  of  the  Constitution. 

8.  A  synopsis  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  several  States. 

9<    Tables  of  Members  of  the  Cabinets  of  the  various  administratioiis. 
lifinisters  to  Foreign  Countries,  and  other  principal  pubUc  officers. 

10.  Chronological  Table  of  Political  Events  m  the  United  States. 

11.  Statistical  Tables  of  Revenue,  Commerce  and  ]iiq)ulation. 

12.  A  complete  List  of  Members  of  Oqngress  from  1789  to  1846. 

13.  A  complete  Index,  or  Analytical  Table  of  Contents  to  the  whole  work. 

* 
No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  preparation  of  these  volumes  of  Documaits^ 

History  and  Statistics,  to  render  the  same  worthy  the  patronage,  not  only  of 

Statesmen  and  Legislators,  but  of  the  American  public  generally;  who  will  find 

in  this  TREASURY  OP  poLmcAL  KNowLEDOB,  a  mass  of  information  indispensable  to 

eveiy  intelligent  citizen. 

Former  editions  of  the  Presidents'  Messages  have  been  imperfect  and  incoDi^ 
plete  in  many  respects,  which  have  now  been  remedied :  1st,  by  a  careful  c<nii- 
parison  with  official  documents,  and  2d,  by  dilligent  research,  to  supply  the 
Special  Messages  and  Addresses  omitted  in  former  compilations.  The  Index  to 
the  whole  work,  of  subjects,  names  and  dates,  is  a  new  feature  of  this  edition, 
which  will  make  it  invaluable  for  reference. 

To  render  these  writings  of  the  American  Presidents  more  valuable  as  a  con- 
tinued National  History,  they  are  accompanied  with  Memoirs  of  the  Presidents, 
and  a  History  of  the  various  administrations. 

The  work  is  edited  and  compUed  by  Mr.  Edwin  Williams,  whose  familiarity 
with  our  Political  History,  and  Statistical  Subjects  generally  is  well  known  to 
the  public,  and  affords  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  liccurac^  and  fidelity  of  the 
codipilation  and  accompanying  History. 

New  York,  May,  1846. 
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TWO  VOLUMES  LABOE  OCTAVO.-1700  Paoi». 


PRICE  flYE  DOLLARS. 


■•  WALKSR,   114  PULTON    8TRCCT,  N.  Y. 


^^^^^^^^^^»^^^w* 


.FVom  the  Democratic  BeoieWt  ^ugusi^  1846. 

"  T3m  90th  of  April  last  completed  57  jetan  since  the  inaiupral  of  Oeoi^  Wash- 
tngtoB  as  the  first  President  of  these  United  States.  A  popmation  of  some  3»500,- 
000  souls  then  occupied  13  states  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  covering  an  area  of  some 
473,000  square  miles.  The  population  of  these  United  States  has  swelled  to 
90/)00,0p0.  They  hare  added  814,610  square  miles  to  their  represented  territonr. 
They  hare  risen  to  the  first  rank  as  a  commercial  nation,  and  have  successfully 
disputed  with  En^and  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  They  have  become  an  object  or 
dread  to  the  despots  of  Europe,  and  of  admiration  and  hope  to  the  (>eople  of  the 
world.  Their  fia^  is  respected  in  all  quarters  of  (he  world,  and  their  friendship 
courted  by  all  nations.  They  hate  successfully  pushed  their  claims  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  anil  in  doins  so  hare  been  declared  in  Surope  as  Uie  first  nation  *  that 
Obtained  from  the  fears  of  Enffland  what  her  sense  of  justice  would  not  yield. 
These  wonderfhl  results  hare,  doubtless,  mainly  to  be  attnbuted  to  the  virtue,  ener- 

Sr,  and  freedom  of  the  people ;  but  the  successful  working  of  our  institutions  under 
even  chief  magistrates,  from  Washington  to  Polk,  has  been  the  necessary  attendaitt 
«poD  those  dements.  The  whole  development  of  this  'experiment'  under  the 
action  of  the  executives ;  the  successive  steps  by  which  everv  important  event  in 
oar  progress  has  been  met  and  overcome ;  the  annual  growth  of  our  importation 
i^iuttd  \  the  purchase  and  annexation  of  empires  at  home ;  the  application  of  our 
aUslic  institutions  to  a  people  and  territory  doubling  ever^  few  years ;  the  changing 
interests  oC  the  masses,  and  the  working  of  internal  politics,  are  all  spread  out  in 
ot^  sple&Al  coup  4FmU  in  the  two  volumes  before  us  under  the  above  title.  The 
messigas  and  addresses  of  the  presidents,  following  each  other  in  chronological 
dfder.  Keep  the  reader  informed  of  every  important  event  as  it  occurred,  aecomp^ 
med  by  an  impartial  statement  of  the  leading  events  of  each  administration.  A 
complete  index  at  the  close  of  the  2d  Volume,  adds  great  value  to  the  whole,  as  a  work 
of  prampt  reference;  a  chronological  table  of  events,  with  tables  of  commerce,  popu- 
lation and  revenue,  are  also  added.  The  whole  forms  a  most  complete  library  in 
ttself,  of  all  thftt  concerns  the  politics  of  the  country.  No  individual  should  be 
without  these  two  volumes  at  hand  for  prompt  reference.  How  many  hours  of 
Idle  discussions  and  senseless  debates  misht  be  spared  to  heated  partizans,  were 
these  books  at  hand  for  appeaL     We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  then^ 

Fromihe  J^eu>  York  Expreee  qf  Jiuguet  ^U  1840- 

*  This  is  emphatically  a  national  work,  and  as  such  eminently  deserving  of  a 
national  suoport  Its  editor,  Mr.  Edwin  Williams,  as  a  compiler  of  statistics,  Im 
generally  admitted  to  have  no  superior  in  the  Union. 

'*  The  whole  task  has  been  executed  with  rare  tact  and  fidelity.  The  reader  Is 
Carriad  on  smoothly,  from  the  birthday  of  the  nation  to  very  nearly  the  present  m«- 
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meot,  and  ever^  topic  of  abiding  intarett  ia  laid  open  to  his  riew  in  a  singnlarly 
clear  and  eraphic  a^le.  The  history  of  each  administration  is  an  excellent  feature 
of  the  worK.  Every  one  is  enabled  to  asltertain  for  himself,  with  all  necessary  ease, 
accuracy  and  satisfaction,  the  several  points  of  leading  importance  which  mark  the 
career  of  the  American  Republic. 

*<  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  work  embodying  such  a  vast  fand  of  intelligence 
must  prove  indispensable  to  any  one  in  the  Union  who  makes  pretensions  to  e 
knowledge  of  public  Affairs. 

.FVtmi  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Jiugtut  13»  1846. 

*'  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  published  in  the  U.  S.  for  a  lonjr  time. 
The  country  needs  such  a  work,  in  which  by  ready  reference  the  citizen  finds  at 
once  all  the  viduable  opinions  on  the  cotlrse  and  policy  of  the  nation,  from  the 
beginning. 

"  Mr.  Williams  manifests  the  first  qualification  for  such  a  composition  in  his 
regard  for  truth.  His  biographical  sketches  of  the  Presidents,  and  nistory  of  their 
administrations,  although  wntten  while  the  minds  of  men  yet  feel  the  agitations  of 
party  differences,  are  so  fair  in  the  statement  of  fact,  and  so  reasonable  in  coinment» 
that  party  men  read  them  without  oflfence,  and  reasonable  men  of  all  parties  ac- 
knowledge their  truth.'* 

IVom  the  Courier  if  Enquirer  of  Aug,  18, 1846. 

'*  This  is  the  most  important  Contribution  to  American  political  history  ever  pub- 
lished, inasmuch  as  we  have'  here,  condensed  into  a  convenient  form,  information 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found,  without  consulting  an  immense  number  of  volumes,  and 
even  Uien  the  inquirer  would  be  deficient  in  much  of  the  matter  in  the  book  now 
before  us,  as  it  is  now  first  published. 

**  Mr.  Williams,  the  Editor  of  this  work,  has  had  tRe  benefit  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  political  experience  and  intimacy  with  public  men  and  mea- 
sures, and  of  course  possesses  advantages  enjoyed  by  few  persons  for  the  task  he  has 
performed,  which  we  learn  he  has  accomplished  principally  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  Of  the  1700  pages  in  this  work,  he  has  contributed  nearly  one-third,  or 
about  600  pages  of  his  own,  in  Memoirs  of  the  Presidents,  Histories  of  their  ad- 
ministrations,.and  of  each  session  of  Congress  since  17S9  (about  sixtv  in  number)— 
with  a  sketch  of  the  successive  rise  and  progress  of  parties  in  the  United  States,  a 
history  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  American  Union,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  9lc.  These  various  sketches  are  written  in  such  a  style  of  impar- 
Ualitv  as  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory  to  reasonable  men  of  both  parties. 

**  What  adds  greatlv  to  the  value  of  this  work,  is  the  copious  analytical  Index  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume,  comprising  thirty-five  pases  of  double  columns,  and 
over  three  thousand  references  to  the  subjects  contained  in  the  volumes,  and  this 
Index  is  so  arranged  as  of  itself  to  form  a  sort  of  political  History  of  the  United 
8Utes. 

**  The  tables  of  electoral  votes  given  at  each  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, of  Sessions  of  Congress,  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  Speakers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  members  of  the  different  Cabinets,  Ministers  to  foreign  coun- 
tries from  1789  to  1846,  ahntud  expenditures  of  each  Administration,  Lists  of 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  fh>m  1789  to  the  present  time,  synopsis  of  the  diifo- 
rent  State  Constitutions,  summary  of  the  Census  of  the  United  States,  and  a  chrono- 
logical table  of  political  events, — will  all  be  found  extremely  valuable  to  the  states- 
man, the  politician,  and  indeed  to  every  class  of  inquirers. 

**  The  work  is  published  in  a  very  handsome  and  even  elegant  style,  and  cannot 
fail  to  find  its  way  to  the  library  of  every  person  who  feels  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  To  all  men  in  any  way  connected  with,  or  interested 
in,  public  affidrs,  it  is  indispensable." 

JPyom  the  JVew  York  Herald,  of  August  35, 1846. 

**  We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  work  with  no  ordinary  pleasure,  as  it  is,  m 
truth,  the  best  historical  narrative  of  our  political  statistics  that  we  have  ever  reacL 
Commencing  with  the  very  inception  of  our  government,  Mr.  Williams  has,  in  a 
clear  and  succinct  manner,  traced  the  progress  of  prominent  acts,  l^^ative  and 
executive,  connected  with  our  national  policy,  from  the  first  struggle  for  independ- 
ence down  to  the  present  period,  when  we  hold  an  equal  rank  with  the  proadesi 
Ditions  of  the  etrth.    Our  historians,  Marshall,  Sparks,  Bancroft,  Prcscott,  Pitkiiu 
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•ad  otiicBiy  lure  ats^enHy  distiD^ished  themselves  in  biographical  and  historical 
mm  re  has,  all  ^ueklatiiig  the  history  and  ^aracter  of  oar  public  men  of  different 
periods;  bat  we  Tenture  to  sa^  that  neither  9  these  gentlemen  has  produced  a  work 
«f  eir^  Talne,  to  American  citizens  of  all  classes,  as  the  one  now  before  us  by  Ed- 
win WIZliaiiM^  It  has  been  executed  in  a  most  masterly^  manner,  and  gives  its  author 
•  wmant  to  rank  with  the  first  of  oilr  living  authors.  No  statesman,  no  politician^ 
no  ome  who  pretends  to  speak  to  and  guide  the  masses,  oueht  to  be  without  this 
wwk.  In  &ct,  it  should  oe  the  vade  meewn  of  all  politicians  and  steita^meDr  for  if 
yoa  wish  to  refer  to  oonstitujtional  law,  and  *  the  principles  of  '9S,'  a  favorite  figure 
with  seme— the  St.^tesman's  MAifVAi.  is  the  great  text-book  to  preach  (rom. 
The  merest  tyro  in  politics,  or  fledgling  statesman,  can  at  once  qualify  himself  for 
&e  hi^  fanetioos  nis  ambition  ma^  aim  at,  as  a  law-maker  or  ruler,  by  giving  the 
Mamuxis  a  place  in  his  library.  With  a  copious  index,  embracing  over  3000  subjects 
of  reliareiioe,  the  whole  fills  over  1,700  pages  of  reading  matter,  nearly  600  of  these 
beinc  SQtixely  original  from  its  pains-taking  author,  u  we  mistake  not,  there  will 
be  a  Large  demand  for  this  work  in  Europe,  and*  illustrating  as  it  does  so  admirably 
&e  practical  operation  of  our  system  of  government,  it  will,  unquestionably »  make  a 
prouMind  impression  there. 

**  '  Tkx  STATcsMJur*s  MajtqjjJ  is  the  best  work  we  know  of  on  republican 
goTenuiiMit — in  fact,  it  is  the  best«  we  think,  that  has  ever  been  published  on  the 
soence  of  government,  of  any  description  whatever,  for  it  furnisnes,  throughout, 
^tkt  Taried  and  interesting  development  of  the  action  of  a  fr6e  and  enlightened 
government  on  the  multifarious  interests  of  society,  and  demonstrates  that  the  latter 
are  more  folly  and  perfecUy  gnarded  under  the  tegis  of  republican  institutions  than 
any  others  we  know  of.  It  proves,  moreover,  that  liberal  institutions  are  best  calcu- 
lated to  foster  and  promote  the  interests  of  a  people — for  ransacking  history  as  ]rou 
win,  from  the  commencoment  of  time  to  the  present  period^  you  can  find  nothing 
aaalogDOs  to  the  perfect  experiment  of  free  government  which  was  tried  in  1776 
More  might Jl>e  said  relative  to  this  valuable  publication,  but  it  is  unnecessary." 

r 

The  CrnnmercUd  JidverHzer^  of  August  14th,  says : — "  Such  a  work  is  invalu- 
able, and  ii  offered  at  a  comparatively  low  price  in  expectation  of  a  large  sale."   . 

I^nm  the  Lweeme  Democrat,  fVUhbarre,  Pa.,  j^ugust  26«  1846. 

**  The  9nATB8acAN'B  Maitvazi  is  a  very  valuable  work,  comprising  a  complete 
eondensed  politknd  history  of  our  country  from  the  formation  of  our  government 
utii  the  present  time. 

**  As  the  sale  of  this  work  is  confined  to  the  publisher'B  agents,  our  citizens  Would 
do  well  to  emtoaoe  this  opportunity  to  obtain  Uie  work.'* 

titom  ike  WathingtmUan,  WoMkingtan,  Ohio,  S^temoer  1, 1846. 

"  It  is  hot  scanty  praise  to  say  that  no  work  of  equal  value  to  the  American 
Statesman,  Politician,  Journalist,  Historian,  &c ,  &.C.,  has  ever  before  appeared. 
Much  valuable  information,  which  many  a  man  has  vainly  searched  days  fbr,  is  here 
familiar  and  easy.** 


Jfirom  the  Harritburg  {Pa,)  Argus,  of  August  26,  1846. 

•«  We  are  indebted  to  the  publisher  (E.  Walker,  New  York)  for  a  copy  of  this 
ortr^mely  valuable  work.  No  politician,  no  man  who  desires  to  understand  the 
mstory  of  the  several  administrations  of  the  General  Government,  should  be  without 
a  copy  of  it.  As  a  book  of  reference,  it  is  invaluable,  comprising,  as  it  does^  in  a 
comparatively  small  compass,  matters  frequently  sought  after,  which  it  would  take 
months  to  search  for  through  other  channols.  The  Editor  has  discharged  his  duty 
fnth  fidelity  and  impartialitv,  and  the  publisher  has  furnished,  in  a  very  neat  style, 
m  work  which  is  worth  double  the  subscription  price.  We  can  safely  recommend 
the  Statxsmam's  Maihtai*  to  the  patronage  of  tae  public." 

AOCNTS  WANTi^D. — Good  and  responsible  men  wanted  to  obtain 
snbseribers  for  the  STATEMAN'S  MANUAL  among  the  Legislatures  of  the  va- 
rious states  of  the  Union  at  their  next  sessions.  An  early  application  is  necessary 
if  ttM  choice  of  a  state  is  desired.  E.  WALKER,  114  Fulton  St.,  JVt  K 


4  OrUic<a  Notices  tf  Ae  SkUesman^g  IbinMaL 

From  the  J^Cewwrk  Daily  Mvertiter, 

<*  A  work  of  much  value  has  rece^y  been  issued  in  New  York,  in  two  larga 
handsome  octavo  volumes,  comprising  Mme  ]  700  pages,  by  Edwaed  WAucBm, 
with  this  explanatory  title :  *Thb  Add&uses  awd  Messagss  of  tAe  Pkxsn>sirri 
or  THE  UNrrXD  States^ — Inaugural,  Anuual  and  Special,  from  17S9  to  1846 :  with 
a  Memoir  of  each  of  the  Presidents,  and  a  History  of  their  administrations :  also  the 
Constitution  of  the  Uni^d  States,  and  a  collection  of  important  documents  and*8ta- 
tlsticd  information.  Compiled  ft'om  official  sources  by  EDwnr  Williajcs.  In 
addition  to  the  important  matter  here  speciallv  mentioned,  the  work  comprises  an 
amount  of  *informadon  which  hafi  nowhere  else  been  brought  together  within  the 
same  compass,  and  all  arranged  for  convenient  reference. 

<*  A  Copious  index  completes  the  edition .  Readers  who  take  any  interest  whatever 
in  public  affairs,  or  in  the  history  of  the  country,  willjee  at  once  the  value  of  tfuch 
a  composition.  The  Presidents'  Annual  Messages  have  been  collected  and  published 
in  smaller  volumes  by  other  compilers,  and  there  are  several  imperfect  compilatione 
of  other  matter  here  given,  but  there  is  not,  we  believe,  any  work  befi>re  the  publie 
which  embraces  anyUiin^  like  such  a  documentary  and  statistical  history  of  the  Re* 
public  as  these  volumes  furnish.  All  the  important  public  documents  issued  by  the 
Federal  Executive  from  the  original  organization  of  the  Union  down  to  the  present 
President's  proclamation  of  War  with  Mexico,  are  here  brought  together  in  the  ordev 
of  Uieir  dates,  accompanied  with  a  fairly  written  history  of  each  Administration'^ 
and  personal  memoirs  of  the  several  Presidents,  from  Washingjton  to  Polk  inclusive. 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  these  narratives  exhibit  afidr  and  impartial 
spirit,  and  show  a  desire  in  the  writer,  avoiding  everything  like  partizanship,  to  Air* 
nish  an  intelligible  historvj^f  events  and  opinions. 

<<The  compiler,  Mr.  Williams,  has- acquired  reputation  by  his  statistical  researchee 
and  publications,  and  we  may  safely  oondude  that  his  statements  and  tables  in  thie 
case  are  authentic  and  trustworthy, — ^The  work  includes  also,  it  must  be  observedt 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  several  State  Constitutions*  with  e 
brief  history  of  the  Union. 

"  We  have  here  before  us  a  AiU  documentary  history  of  the  origin  and  progrese 
of  the  Republic,  with  explanatory  notes  and  contemporary  commenuiries.— And  we 
need  scarcely  add  that  it  is  a  history  which  ever^  man  amongst  us  who  presumes  to 
exercisc'the  right  of  citizenship,  should  make  himself  familiar  with.  It  is  essen- 
tial, too,  to  every  man  who  would  bring  his  understanding  to  know  the  source  of  ^ 
the  thousand  social  as  well  as  political  blessings  which  are  daily  and  hourly  felt- 
blessings  as  familiar  as  the  air  which  sustains  our  life,  and  therefore  ei^oyed  heed* 
lessly.  A  paramount  lesson  in  American  statesmanship  is  that  which  g^ves  a 
knowledge  of  the  Union,  and  the  awakened  attention  to  its  history  and  early  actioa 
is  a  symptom  which  may  be  regarded  with  unoualified  satisfaction.  The  past  is 
full  of  instruction,  and  the  civic  character  is  to  be  fbrmed,  not  by  indulging  in  fan- 
tastical and  infidel  dreams  of  universal  rejg;eneration,  and  political  and  social  per- 
fectibility, but  by  following  out  to  their  legitimate  consequences  the  manly 
sagacity  and  virtue  of  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  and  furst  administered  the 
institutions  under  which  we  live.  They  have  given  us  better  lights  than  are  flashed 
in  our  eyes  by  a  false  philosophy. 

JPV'Mti  M«  Albany  Argu»  </  Sept  16, 1S40. 

"  Import akt  Natiokax^  Work.— Mr.  Edward  Walker,  Publisher,  114  Fultoll 
street.  New  York,  has  brought  out  a  work  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  poli- 
tician and  general  reader,  and  to  all  public  men  in  the  States  and  throughout  the 
Union.  It  is  entitled  *  The  Statesman's  MAifUAi^'  embracing  all  the  Presi- 
dents' Messages,  from  the  origin  of  the  government,  with  the  history  of  each 
Administration,  and  other  valuable  matter.  It  is  in  two  handsome  volumes,  of  over 
700  pages  each,  and  at  the  moderate  price,  for  so  much  matter,  of  five  dollars.  The 
work  is  edited  and  compiled  from  Official  sources,  by  Mr.  Enwnr  Wiixiams,  authot 
of  the  New  York  Annual  Register,  &c.,  and  well  known  to  the  American  Republic* 
IS  uniting  fiiUness  with  accuracy  and  fidelity. 

**  This  truly  national  work — a  worl^  not  only  for  statesm^i  and  le^slators,  hxA 
for  the  public  generally,  and  for  every  intelligent  citizen-— is  a  compendious  political 
history  of  the  republic  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  annual  and  special  messages  of  the  Presidents,  accompanied  by  memoiis 
of  each,  and  a  history  of  each  administration,  famish  this  in  the  most  authentiG 
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fctn.  To  Iheae  has  been  lAdided  a  ehroncdogical  table  of  politieal  erenta  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  complete  index  or  analytical  table  of  contents  to  the  whole 
work— Ihe  latter,  particularly,  being  for  ready  and  useful  reference  to  any  fact, 
date  cr  oecterence,  historical  or  personal,  in  the  range  of  American  history  siace 
1789L 

•*  We  know  of  no  work  of  greater  value  to  any  citizen  whd  desires  to  have  always 
at  hand  a  ready  means  of  knowing  the  political  history- of  his  country,  and  ot*  easy 
TCfefence  to  any  portion  of  it,>  than  th^  volumes  of  documents,  history  and  statis- 
tical It  is  not  inaptly  styled  a  treasury  ^f  political  knowled^,  embracing  in  all 
Us  remarkable  details,  the  progress  of  a  people,  advancing  in  little  more  than  half 
a  centory*  fVom  a  population  of  three  millions  to  twenty  millions,  and  exbibiting 
m  all  the  departments  of  art,  labor,  trSde  product,  legislation,  commerce  and  inter- 
~~~iiBiiiucation,  like  elements  of  progress  and  national  greatness. 

Mn.  WnxAJiD,  agent  ^r  the  work,  is  now  in  the  city,  and  will  offer  it  to  our 

JVem  the  JUbwny  Evening  Journal  of  Sept.  15, 1846. 

**  *  Thb  Statxsmak's  MAMtTAi*.' — Mr.  Epwakd  WAlkek,  of  New  York,  has 
receatly  published,  in  two  large  octavo  volume8>  a  work  called  *  The  Statesman's 
Muioal,*  the  value  of  which,  tb  all  classigtf  of  intelligent  citizens,  can  scarcely  be 
etiolated.  Statesmen,  Jurists,  Lawyers^ndeed,  all  who  wqu^  know  what  relates 
to  oar  Government,  should  possess  themselves  of  this  work. 

'*  These  two  massive  Volumes,  admirably  executed  upon  good  paper,  with  a 
dear  type,  contain  some  1700  pages  6f  most  valuable  matter,  and  are  sold  for  five 
dollars. 

**  Some  opiaion  of  the  valae  of  these  volumes  may  be  gathered  (rom  the  outline 
of  their  contents. 

**  But  to  fully  estimate  the  importance  of  this  work,  and  to  realize  the  value  fit 
^le  information  it  contains,  its  Chapters  and  Pages  must  be.examined«  In  these 
the  reader  will  discern  all  its  excellence. 

**  This  *'  Statesmait's  Maitual'  has  been  compiled  by  Enwxic  Wn^UAJcs,  than 
irhom  few  if  any  are  as  well  qualified  to  the  task.  Mr.  Wiluams  has  not  only  a 
ffood  historital  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  his  memory  is  a  great  store-house 
Iran  which  he  draws  facts  and  figures,  at  pleasure,  to  illustrate  and  fortify  bis 

pOSltlOB." 

The  Argus  thus  concludes  its  Jiotice  of" this  truly  valuable  publication: — [See 
lotics  (rem  the  Albany  Argus]. 

JB\rom  the  JSTeta  York  Tribune  of  Jttigust  l^M,  1846. 
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The  SrATESMAif's  Maitital/— Such  is  the  appropriate  title  of  two  large  and 
handsome  octavos  of  727  and  900  p^ges  respectively,  embodying  *  The  Addresses 
AiTD  Mess  ACES  or  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  Inaugural,  Annual 
and  Special,  from  1789  to  1S46;  with  a  Memoir  of  each  of  the  Presidents,  and  a 
History  of  their  Administrations  i  Also,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  a 
selection  of  important  Documents  and  Statistic^  inA)rmation :  Compiled  from 
Official  Sources,  by  Edwin  Wixj^ajcs,"  and  published  by  Edward  Wai.ker,  1 14 
Fulton  Street  Among  the  Documents  are  the  old  Articles  of  the  Confiederation  ; 
important  decisions  on  disputed  points  in  the  Federal  Constitution ;  A  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  American  Union,  including  the  old  Confederated  and  Continental 
Congresses ;  Lists  of  the  Sessions,  Presidents  and  Members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
greases  ;  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Signers ;  full  alphabetical  Lists  of  all 
United  States  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  since  the  Constitution  was 
framed  ;  date  of  commencement  and  close  of  each  Session,  with  Speaker  ;^  Vote 
of  eseh  State  and  aggregate  for  President  and  Vice  at  each  Hection ;  do.  ih  the 
House ;  Members  of  each  Administration ;  Expenditure  of  each  year,  and  payment 
OB  account  of  Public  Debt  j  Ministers  and  Chaig^s,  sent  from  time  to  time  to  each 
Foreign  Government;  Statistics  of  Population  at  various  periods ;  Synopeee  of  the 
several  State  Conatitutione  ;  American  Chronology,  Analytical  Index,  &.c.,  &c. 

**  It  is  but  scanty  praise  to  say  that  no  work  or  equal  value  to  the  American 
Statesman,  Politician,  Journalist,  Historian,  Itc.,  &c.,  has  ever  before  appeared. 
Information  which  mai^  a  man  has  vainly  searched  da^  for  is  here  made  familiar 
and  easjr.  Tke  work  is  afforded  at  a  moderate  price,  in  consideration  of  the  large 
sale  which  is  norally  certain." 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

DOWl4lNG*S  ^HISTORY   OP  ROBiANISM  (lath  edition), 

one  large  volume  8vo.,  50  engravings,  price  .        •        $3  QO 

CHBEVER'S  LECTURES  ON  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS 

(5th  editbn),  with  engravings,     .         .         ,'        .        ...  2  50 

THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD  (16th  edition),  8vo., 

250  engravings  .         »     .    .         .         •         »        •         •  !^'50 

AMERICAN  RELIGIOUS  GIFT  BOOK  (2d  edition),  beauti- 

fully  illustrated  with  original  designs  by  B.  J.  Lossihg,         •  2  50 
WREATH  OF  WILD  FLOWBRS  (2d  edition),      .        .        •  1  50 

GUIDE   TO  KNOWLEDGE,  (lOth  edition),  unperial   8vo., 

800  ei^avings,         «        •        •        •        •        •        •        .  2  50 


NEW  YORK  BOOK  BINDERY. 

Evety  variHy  of  Plain,  Pictorial,  Emblematic,  Fancy,  Oenambnxa;, 

and  Velvet  Bindings  executed  al  short  notice^  and' in  a  style 

of  perfect  finish  and  modem  elfiganc^^Mch  challenges 

compeMtion  in  (Ms  or  any  other  country, 

Beautiful  picroRtAL  and  emblematic  bindinos,  now  ready, 

FOR  HARPERS'  ELEGANTLY  ILLUMINATED  BIBLE.. 

Pattern  No.  1,  consists  of  a  splendid  <;ollection  of  18  beautiful  Scrip- 
ture Views.  No.  2,  magnificent  views  of  Trinity  Church,  and  of  the 
Communion  Window,  Table  and  Service.  No.  3,  the  Israelites  taking 
possession  of  the  Promised  I^and,  and  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the 
Mount.     Nos.  4  and  5,  beautiful  English  and  French  styles  combined. 

OCr  A  most  magnificeni  Piotorial  and  -  Scene  style  oi  Binding  is  now 
ready  for  Harpers'  beautiful  pictorial  edition  of  Shiakspere. 

E.  W.  particularly  invites  the  attention  of  Librarians,  find  gentlemen 
having  librari^  to  his  extensive  Binding  Rstablishment,  posseting  every 
facility  for  the  best  of  workmanship,  expedition  and  low  prices.  Re- 
views and  Magazines  bound  to  pattern. 

N.B.  Gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance,  experiencing  difficulty  in  get- 
ting their  binding  done,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  pack  and  direct 
them  as  below,  stating  style  and  price ;  they  may  rely  upon  their  being 
well  bound,  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  carefully  packed  and  returned 
without  delay.  In  all  such  cases  the  owner  to  be  charged  with  freight, 
and  an  order  for  payment  on  a  bank  or  firm  in  New  York,  is  required. 

Music  bound  on  an  improved  principle,  with  Patent  Spring  Backs,  in 
neat  and  elegant  bindings. 

Ot:r  A  Uberal  Discount  aSowed  on  Binding  to  AGENTS.  The  work, 
numship  being  equal  to  any  binding  in  America,  England  or  Fhmce. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  publisher,  poet  paid,  114  Fukm 
Sirtet^  New  York. 

EDWARD  WALKER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


In  issoing  this  complete  edition  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville's  Democracy  in  America,  tlie  Publisher  avails 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  state  the  adi'antages 
which  the  present  possesses  over  previous  editions  of 
the  work.  Besides  incorporating  the  additional  notes 
and  emendations  contained  in  the  recent  Paris  edition, 
it  includes  an  original  and  copious  analytical  Index. 
The  sale  of  six  large  impressions  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  work  in  this  country,  and  a  much  larger  circu- 
lation of  it  in  England  and  France,  sufficiently  attest 

»  the  high  estimation  with  which  it  has  been  regarded. 

The  entire  work  is  now  stereotyped,  having  been  care- 
fully collated,  and  passed  under  a  thorough  revision, 
with  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
more  befitting  its  character  as  the  standard  philosophi- 

>  cal  work  on  the  genius  of  democracy,  and  for,  what  it 

is  believed  it  will  speedily  become,  a  text-book  of  the 
schools,  and  a  classic  of  the  age. 

This  edition  is  complete  in  one  large  volume,  and 
reduced  one-third  in  price. 


I 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Mfe  Id  a  tanoeratio  mmte  of  loeiity  iHikh  hat  aattnUf 
to  dkHa  cflrtaia  laws  and  a  certain  politieal  chamcter>  TUi 
atatt  of  aoeiatf  hai,  monorer,  cDgtadered  among  thama  nroltitate 
of  fMlJBfaaBd  oyniona  whkh  ware  unknown  aawag  the  elder  ariatosmtia 
BOinHHiaiiii  ■  of  Bnrope;  k  has  deetroyed or  modified  aUtkerektkttaiHMi 
hefata  eiiatedy  and  eetablished  others  of  a  noral  kind.  The  atpeet  of  ehrii 
eeeiacy  hai  been  no  leia  afieeted  by  these  changea  than  that  of  the  politieal 
werid.  ThafgiUMM  arijeot  has  besa  treated  of  m  the  work  on  the  Diiue 
racy  of  Aiperira,  which  I  pablished  fire  years  ago;  to  niimiii  the  lattsr 
latheotjectofthepwsentbook;  but  these  two  parts  ooaftpleta  each  other, 
aad  fins  one  and  the  same  work. 

I  most  at  eaee  warn  the  reader  against  an  error,  which  woaU  be  ex* 
cvsmsty  prgodidal  to  me.    When  he  finds  that  I  attiibme  so  many  dlC» 

to  the  piiaeiple  of  equality,  he  may  thenee  inte  that  I 
that  prmeiple  to  be  the  sole  eanse  of  all  thtit  takes  pbee  in  the 
pmeat  age:  bat  this  weald  be  to  impate  to  me  a  very  narrow  Tiew.  ▲ 
■aliliiide  of  opmions,  feelings,  and  propensities  are  now  in  existence,  which 
ewe  their  origin  to  cirenmstances  nnconnected  with  or  eren  oontrsry  to  the 
pcine^e  of  equality.  Thns  if  I  were  to  select  the  United  States  as  an  ez« 
smple,  I  could  easily  prove  that  the  natore  of  the  coontry,  the  origin  of  its  in- 
labitants,the  rdigion  of  its  foonders,  their  acquired  knowledge  and  their  fo- 
BMr  habits,  hare  exercised,  and  still  exercise,  independently  of  Democracyya 
fast  fa>fltM«^j>  upon  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  that  peofde.  Different 
causes,  bat  no  less  dutinct  from  the  drcumstance  of  the  equality  of  coo^ 
ditions,  might  be  traced  in  Europe,  and  would  explain  a  great  portion  of 
the  occurrences  taking  place  among  us. 

I  acknowledge  the  existence  of  all  these  different  causes,  and  theirpower, 
bat  my  subject  does  not  lead  me  to  treat  of  them.  I  hare  not  undertaken 
tonibid  <he  reason  of  all  our  inclinations  and  all  our  notions:  my  only 
eljeet  is  to  show  in  what  respects  the  principle  of  equality  has  modified 
both  the  former  and  the  latter. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  sstonished  that,  firmly  persuaded  as  I  am 
that  the  democratic  rerolutioa  which  we  are  witnessing  is  an  irresistible 


^t  against  which  it  would  he  neither  desinhle  nor  wise  to  strange,  I 
should  often  have  h  A  occasion  in  this  hook  to  address  language  of  sock 
sererity  to  those  democratic  communities  which  this  revohiticm  has  broo^U 
into  being.  My  answer  is  simply,  that  it  is  because  I  am  not  an  adyeraary 
of  Democracy,  that  I  have  sought  to  speak  of  Democracy  in  all  sincerity. 

Men  will  not  accept  truth  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  truth  is 
seldom  offered  to  them  by  their  friends :  for  this  reason  I  hare  spoken  it. 
I  was  persuaded  that  many  would  take  upon  themsc&ires  to  announce  the 
new  blessings  which  the  principle  of  equality  promises  to  mankind,  but  that 
few  would  dare  to  point  out  from  aikr  the  dangers  with  which  it  threatens 
them.  To  those  perils  therefore  I  have  turned  my  chief  attention,  and  be* 
liering  that  I  had  discovered  them  clearly,  I  have  not  had  the  cowardice  to 
leave  them  untold. 

I  trust  that  my  readers  will  find  in  this  Second  Part  that  impartblity 
which  seems  to  have  been  remarked  in  the  former  volume.  Placed  as  I 
am  in  the  midst  of  the  conflicting  opinions  between  which  we  are  divided, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  suj^ess  within  me  for  a  time  the  favourable  sym- 
pathies or  the  adverse  emotions  with  which  each  of  them  inspires  me.  If 
those  who  read  this  book  can  find  a  single  sentence  intended  to  flatter  any 
of  the  great  parties  which  have  agitated  my  country,  or  any  of  those  petty 
fiietioos  whidi  now  harass  and  weaken  it,  let  such  readersftmse  their  voices 
to  accuse  me. 

The  subject  I  have  sought  to  embrace  is  immense,  ibr  it  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  to  which  the  new  state  of  society 
has  given  birth.  Such  a  subject  is  doubtless  above  my  strength,  and  in 
treating  it  I  have  not  succeeded  in  satisfying  myself.  But^  if  I  have  not 
been  aUe  to  reach  the  goal  which  I  had  in  view,  my  readers  will  at  least 
do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  conceived  and  followed  up 
my  undertaking  in  a  spirit  not  unworthy  of  success. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITKW* 


Td  foDowiog  work  of  M.  De  Tocqusville  has  attracted  great 
attrition  throughout  Europe,  where  it  is  uuiyersally  regarded  as 
a  aomd,  phflosoj^cal,  impartial,  and  remarkably  clear  and  dis- 
tinel  Tiew  of  our  political  institutions,  and  of  our  manners,  opin« 
ions,  and  habits,  as  influencing  or  influenced  by  those  institutions. 
Writers,  reviewers,  and  statesmen  of  all  parties,  hare  united  in 
dM  highest  commendations  of  its  ability  and  integrity.  The  peo- 
ple, described  by  a  work  of  such  a  character,  should  not  be  the 
oily  one  in  Ghristendom  unacquainted  with  its  contents.  At  least, 
so  thought  many  of  our  most  distinguished  men,  who  hare  urged 
the  publishers  of  this  edition  to  reprint  the  work,  and  present  it  to 
the  American  public.  They  have  done  so  in  the  hope  of  promo- 
ting among  their  countrymen  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
fruBes  of  goremment,  and  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  great 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded. 

Bat  It  seemed  to  them  that  a  reprint  in  America  of  the  views 
ef  an  author  so  well  entitlod  to  regard  aitfd  confidence,  without 
any  correction  of  the  few  errors  or  mistakes  that  might  be  found, 
would  be  in  efiect  to  gire  authenticity  to  the  whole  work,  and 
that  foreign  readers,  especially,  would  consider  silence,  under 
such  circumstances,  as  strong  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  its 
siatemeBts.  The  preface  to  the  English  edition,  too,  was  not 
ad^ted  to  this  country,  having  been  written,  as  it  would  seem, 
in  reference  to  the  political  questions  which  agitate  Great  Britain. 
rhe  publishers,  therefore,  applied  to  the  writer  of  this,  to  furnish 
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them  with  a  ihort  prefaeey  and  tuch  notaf  npmi  the  text  as  miglit 
appear  neoestary  to  correct  any  erroneous  impressions.  Harin^ 
had  the  honont  of  a  personal  aeqnaintanee  with  M.  Da  Tooqvs- 
YiLLB  while  he  was  in  this  country ;  having  dieenssed  with  him 
meny  of  the  topics  treated  of  in  this  hook  i  having  entered  deeply 
into  the  feelings  and  sentiments  which  guided  and  impelled  him 
in  his  task|  and  having  formed  a  high  admiration  of  his  charscter 
and  of  this  prodnction,  the  writer  felt  under  some  obligation  to 
aid  in  procuring  for  one  whom  he  ventures  to  call  his  friend,  a 
hearing  from  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  his  observations. 
These  circumstances  furnish  to  his  own  mind  %jx  spology  for 
undertaking  what  no  one  seemed  willing  to  attempt,  aotwith- 
standing  his  want  of  practice  in  literary  conqpositioa,  and  not> 
withstanding  the  impediments  of  professional  avocations,  eon* 
stantly  recurring,  and  interrupting  that  strict  and  continued 
examination  of  the  work,  which  became  necessary,  as  well  to 
detect  any  errors  of  the  author,  as  any  misunderstanding  or  mis* 
representation  of  bis  meaning  by  his  translator.  If  the  same 
circumstances  will  atone  in  the  least  for  the  imperfections  of 
what  the  editor  has  contributed  to  this  edition,  and  will  serve  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  judgement  upon  those  contributions,  it  is 
all  he  can  hope  or  ask. 

The  NOTES,  wlxich  will  be  found  at  the  vtA  of  the  volume,  are 
confined,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  the  correction  of  what 
appeared  to  be  misapprehensions  of  the  author  in  regard  to  some 
matters  of  iaot,  or  some  principles  of  law,  and  to  explaining  hit 
meaning  where  the  tranelator  had  misooneeived  it.  For  the  latter 
purpose  the  original  was  consulted ;  and  it  affords  great  pleasure 
to  bear  witness  to  the  general  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Bbsvb  has 
traiMferred  the  author's  ideas  from  French  into  English.  He  has 
not  been  a  literal  translator,  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
very  few  errors  which  have  been  discovered :  but  he  has  been 
more  and  better :  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  IL  Da  Too^uxvilli, 
has  understood  the  sentiment  he  meant  to  express,  and  has 
clothed  it  in  the  language  which  M.  De  Tocqitevillb  would  have 
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TImm  Aovld  lunre  been  fefeienoet  in  tbe  hoif  ef  the  weik  te 
Ae  loCee :  bet  eiieimittaiieei^  beyond  control)  pferented.    Tbejr 
at  te  fieir,  kowerer,  ^t  no  greet  ineonTenienee  will  reeok  from 
n&laag  then  deleebed  from  the  fnbjeets  to  which  they  lehte. 
^Being  coiiined  to  the  objects  before  mentioned,  the  render  will 
net  ftid  any  comments  on  the  theoretical  views  of  onr  andior. 
He  ban  dieenseed  many  subjects  on  which  very  difierent  opinions 
are  eatettained  in  the  United  States ;  but  with  an  ability^  a  can- 
dear,  and  an  arident  devotion  to  the  canse  of  truth,  which  will 
coflUMad  his  views  to  those  wko  most  radically  dissent  from 
them.    Indeed,  readnrs  of  the  most  discordant  opinions  will  find 
that  he  frequently  agrees  with,  both  sides,  and  as  frequently  diflTers 
frem  them*    As  aa  instance,  his  remarks  on  slavery  will  not  be 
foaad  to  coincide  thronghont  with  the  opinions  eidier  of  abolition* 
ists  or  of  sfanr^olders :  bat  they  will  be  found  to  present  a  masterly 
view  of  a  most  perplexing  and  interesting  sulgect,  which  seems 
to  cover  the  ^Aole  ground,  and  to  lead  to  the  melancholy  conclu- 
aioa  of  the  otter  in^tency  of  human  eSbrt  to  eradicate  diis 
aeknowledged  evil.    But  on  Ais,  and  on  the  various  topics  of  the 
deepest  interest  which  are  discussed  in  this  work,  it  was  thought 
that  the  American  readers  would  be  fully  competent  to  form  their 
ewn  opiaiens,  and  to  detect  any  errors  of  the  author,  if  such  there 
are,  without  any  attempt  by  the  present  editor  to  enBgfaten  them. 
At  an  events,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the^  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates  win  patiently  read,  and  candidly  coiyider,  the  views  of  this 
aeeoanpltahed  foreigner,  however  hostile  they  may  be  to  their 
own  ]^econceived  opinions  or  prejudices.    He  says :  ^  There  are 
certain  truths  which  Americans  can  only  learn  from  strangers,  or 
from  experience."    Let  us,  then,  at  least  listen  to  one  who  ad- 
mires us  and  our  institutions,  and  whose  complaints,  when  he 
Bislrei  any,  are,  that  we  have  not  perfected  our  own  glorious 
pbtts,  and  that  there  are  some  things  yet  to  be  amended.    We 
diall  thus  furnish  a  practical  proof,  that  public  opinion  in  this 
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eonntry  is  not  so  iatoleraiit  as  the  anthor  may  be  un^erstotd  to 
represent  it.  HoweTer  mistaken  he  may  be,  his  manly  appeal  to 
onr  understandings  and  to  our  consciences,  diould  at  least  he 
heard.  **  If  cTer,"  he  says,  *'  these  lines  are  read  in  America,  I  am 
well  assured  of  two  things :  in  the  first  place,  that  all  who  peruaa 
them  will  raise  their  voice  to  condemn  me ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  very  many  of  them  will  acquit  me  i^t  the  bottom  §t 
their  consciences.^'  He  is  writing  on  that  very  sore  subject,  the 
tyranny  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States. 

Fully  to  comprehend  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  the  author's 
illotire  and  object  in  preparing  it  should  be  distinctly  kept  in  view. 
He  has  written,  not  for  America,  but  for  France.  "  It  was  not, 
then,  merely  to  satisfy  a  legitimate  curiosity,"  he  says,  '^  that  I  have 
examined  America :  my  wish  has  been  to  find  instruction,,  by 
which  we  might  ourselves  profit." — ^*  I  sought  the  image  of  democ-» 
racy  itself,  with  its  inclinations,  its  character,  its  prejudices,  and 
its  passions,  in  order  to  learn  what  we  have  to  hope  or  fear  from 
its  progress."  He  thinks  that  the  principle  of  democracy  has 
sprung  into  new  life  throughout  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
France,  and  that  it  is  advancing  with  a  firm  and  steady  march  to 
the  control  of  all  civilized  governments.  In  his  own  country,  he 
had  seen  a  recent  attempt  to  repress  its  energies  within  due 
bounds,  and  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  its  excesses.  And  it 
seems  to  be  a  main  object  with  him,  to  ascertain  whether  these 
bounds  can  be  relied  upon ;  whether  the  dikes  and  embankments 
of  human  contrivance  can  keep  within  any  appointed  channel 
this  mighty  and  majestic  stream.  Giving  the  fullest  confidence 
to  his  declaration,  that  his  book  *^  is  written  to  favour  no  particu 
lar  views  and  with  no  design  of  serving  or  attacking  any  party," 
it  is  yet  evident  that  his  mind  has  been  very  open  to  receire 
impressions  unfavourable  to  the  admission  into  France  of  the 
unbounded  and  unlimited  democracy  which  reigns  in  these  United 
States.  A  knowledge  of  this  inclination  of  his  mind  will  neces 
sarily  induce  some  caution  in  his  readers,  while  perusing  thow 
narts  of  the  work  which  treat  of  the  efiects  of  our  demoeracy 


ipon  tke  stability  of  ocur  goTemihent  and  its  administration 
Wkile  the  riews  of  the  author,  respecting  the  application  of  the 
democratic  principle,  in  the  extent  that  it  exists  with  us,  to  the 
institations  of  France,  or  to  any  of  the  European  nations,  are  of 
the  vtmost  importance  to  the  people  and  statesmen  of  those 
eaantries,  they  are  scarcely  less  entitled  to  the  attention  of 
imericans.  He  has  exhibited,  with  admirable  skill,  the  causes 
and  circumstances  which  prepared  our  forefathers,  gradually,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  free  institutions,  and  which  enabled  them  to 
sustain,  without  abusing,  the  utmost  liberty  that  was  ever  enjoyed 
by  any  people.  In  tracing  these  causes,  in  examining  how  far 
they  continue  to  influence  our  conduct,  manners,  and  opinions, 
and  in  searching  for  the  means  of  preventing  their  decay  or 
destruction,  the  intelligent  American  reader  will  find  no  better 
gaide  than  M.  Db  Tocquevillb. 

Fresh  from  the  scenes  of  the  "  three  days"  revolution  in  France, 
the  author  came  among  us  to  observe,  carefully  and  critically, 
the  operation  of  the  new  principle  on  which  the  happiness  of  his 
country,  and,  as  he  seems  to  believe,  the  destinies  of  the  civilized 
world,  depend.  Filled  with  the  love  of  liberty,  but  remembering 
the  atrocities  which,  in  its  name,  had  been  committed  under 
former  dynasties  at  home,  he  sought  to  discover  the  means  by 
which  it  was  regulated  in  America,  and  reconciled  with  social 
order.  By  his  laborious  investigations,  and  minute  observations 
of  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  of  its  progress 
through  the  colonial  state  to  independence,  he  found  the  object 
of  his  inquiry  in  the  manners,  habits,  and  opinions,  of  a  people 
who  had  been  gradually  prepared,  by  a  long  course  of  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  by  their  local  position,  for  self-government ; 
and  he  has  explained,  with  a  pencil  of  light,  the  mystery  that  has 
baffled  Europeans  and  perplexed  Americans  He  exhibits  us,  in 
our  present  condition,  a  new,  and,  to  Europeans,  a  strange  people. 
His  views  of  our  political  institutions  are  more  general,  compre- 
hensive, and  philosophic,  than  have  been  presented  by  any  writer, 
domestic  or  foreign.    He  has  traced  them  from  their  source, 


Araioc]«ey-4lie  pow«r  of  Ham  peopU— tad  hai  itatdily  pur— 4 
Aii  fowiditumrpnttcqple  m  all  its  fonnt  and  modificatioiii  $  ni 
the  frama^  of  our  goveiiBiiieiila^  in  their  adminiitration  by  the  dif« 
ierent  ezecativea,  in  our  legialation,  in  the  an^gement  of  our 
jndieiary,  in  our  nuumert,  in  religion,  in  the  freedom  and  licen- 
tioaaneas  of  the  pren,  in  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  m 
Tariona  auhtle  receiaes,  where  ita  existence  waa  aearcelj  aa»- 
peeted.  In  all  these,  he  analyzea  and  diaaecta  the  tendenciea  of 
democracy  J  heartily  i4>planda  where  he  can,  and  faithfully  and 
mdqpendently  gives  warning  of  dangera  that  he  foresees.  No 
one  can  read  the  reaults  of  his  obserTations,  without  better  and 
clearer  perceptions  of  the  structure  of  our  govemments,  of  the 
great  pillara  on  which  they  rest,  and  of  the  dangera  to  which 
they  are  exposed :  nor  without  a  more  profound  and  more  intel- 
ligent admiration  of  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  their  formation, 
and  of  the  safeguarda  provided  for  preserving  and  transmitting 
them  to  a  distant  posterity.  The  more  that  general  and  indef- 
inite notiona  of /Our  own  liberty,  greatneaa,  happiness,  &c.,  are 
made  to  give  place  to  preciae  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  true 
merits  of  our  institutions,  the  peculiar  objecta  they  are  calculated 
to  attain  or  promote,  and  the  meana  provided  for  that  purpose, 
the  better  wiU  every  citizen  be  enabled  to  diacharge  his  great 
political  duty  of  guarding  those  means  against  the  approach  of 
corruption,  and  of  anstainmg  them  against  the  violence  of  party 
commotions.  No  foreigner  haa  ever  exhibited  such  a  deep,  clear, 
and  correct  insight  of  the  machinery  of  our  complicated  aystems 
of  federal  and  state  governments.  The  most  intelligent  Euro- 
peans are  confounded  with  our  imperium  in  imperio  ;  and  their 
constant  wonder  is,  that  these  systems  are  not  continually  jost- 
ling each  other.  M.  Db  Tocqitevillb  has  clearly  perceived,  and 
traced  correctly  and  distinctly,  the  orbits  in  which  they  move, 
and  has  described,  or  rather  defined,  our  federal  government, 
with  an  accurate  precision,  unsurpassed  even  by  an  Americta 
pen.  There  is  no  citisen  of  this  country  who  will  not  derive 
instruction  from  our  author's  account  of  our  national  government, 


•!»  al  ImsI,  who  win  not  find  his  own  ideas  systematized,  and 
more  fixed  and  precise,  by  the  perasal  of  that  accoimt. 
other  subjects  discussed  by  the  author,  that  of  the 
infiuenee  of  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury,  is  one  of  the 
BMMt  cnrkHis  and  interesting.  He  has  certainly  presented  it  in  a 
fight  entirely  new,  and  as  important  as  it  is  new.  It  may  be  that 
he  has  exaggerated  its  influence  as  **  a  gratuitous  public  school:** 
hot  if  he  has,  the  error  will  be  readily  forgiTen. 

His  Tiews  of  religion,  as  connected  with  patriotism,  in  other 
woids,  with  the  democratic  principle,  which  he  steadily  keeps  an 
Tiew,  are  conceired  in  the  noblest  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and 
cannot  faQ  to  confirm  the  principles  already  so  thoroughly  and 
uniTersaDy  entertained  by  the  American  people.  And  no  one  can 
read  his  observations  on  the  union  of  ^*  church  and  state,*'  without 
a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  founders  of  our  government, 
for  saving  ns  from  such  a  prolific  source  of  evil. 

These  allusions  to  topics  that  have  interested  the  writer,  ave 
not  intended  as  an  enumeration  of  the  various  subjects  which 
win  arrest  the  .attention  of  the  American  reader.  They  have 
been  mentioned  rather  with  a  view  of  exciting  an  appetite  for  the 
whole  feast,  than  as  exhibiting  the  choice  dainties  whi<^  cover 
the  board. 

It  r«nains  only  to  observe,  that  in  this  edition  the  constitutions 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  had 
been  published  at  large  in  the  original  and  in  the  English  edition^ 
have  been  omitted,  as  they  are  documents  to  which  every  Ameri- 
can reader  has  access.    The  map  which  the  author  annexed  to 
his  work  and  which  has  been  hitherto  omitted,  is  now  for  the  first 
time  inserted  in  the  American  edition,  to  which  has  been  added 
die  census  of  1840. 
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In  this  edition  the  notes  of  the  American  editor  are  inserted  ia 
the  hody  o(  the  work,  in  immediate  connexion  with  those  parts 
of  the  text  to  which  they  refer,  and  are  placed  between  brackets^ 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  author.  A  few  rerbal  alter* 
(tions  have  been  made  by  another  hand,  where  they  seemed 
necessary  to  correct  errors  of  the  printer  or  translator. 

In  submitting  this  edition  to  the  gublic,  great  gratification  is 
felt  at  the  evidence  it  a  fiords  of  one  mistake  in  our  author's  anil* 
cipations  of  the  reception  of  his  work  by  the  American  people. 
They  have  shown,  that  if  they  have  tender  and  sensitive  Bpots, 
they  can  patiently  bear  their  being  probed  by  a  friendly  hand 
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INTRODtCTION. 


AMQiiG  the  noTel  objects  that  attracted  mj  attention  during  my 
itay  in  the  United  States,  nothmg  struck  me  more  forcibly  dian 
the  goieral  equality  of  conditions.  I  readily  discovered  the  pro- 
diigiofis  influence  which  this  primary  fact  exercises  on  the  whole 
csourse  of  society,  by  giving  a  certain  direction  to  public  opinion, 
and  a  certain  tenor  to  the  laws;  by  imparting  new  maxims  to  the 
goreming  powers,  and  peculiar  habits  to  the  governed. 

I  q[>eedily  perceived  that  the  influence  of  this  fact  extends  far 
beyond  the  political  character  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
that  it  has  no  less  empire  over  civil  society  than  over  the  govern- 
mcnt ;  it  creates  opinions,  engenders  sentiments,  suggests  the  ordi- 
nary practices  of  life,  and  modifies  whatever  it  does  not  produce. 

The  more  I  advanced  in  tiie  study  of  American  society,  the  more 
I  perceived  that  the  equality  of  conditions  is  the  fundamental  fact 
bom  whkh  all  otha«  seem  to  be  derived,  and  the  central  fcint  at 
whidi  all  my  observations  constantiy  terminated. 

I  then  tumed  my  thoughts  to  our  own  hemisphere,  wh«re  I 
imagined  that  I  discerned  something  analogous  to  the  spectacle 
which  the  New  World  presented  to  me.  I  observed  that  the  equali* 
ty  of  oomfitions  is  daily  advancing  toward  those  extreme  limits 
which  it  seems  to  have  reached  in  the  United  States;  and  that  the 
democracy  which  governs  the  American  communities,  appears  to 
be  rapidly  rising  into  power  in  Europe. 

I  hence  conceived  the  idea  of  the  book  which  is  now  before  the 
reader. 

It  is  evident  to  all  alike  that  a  great  democratic  revolution  is  go* 
iBg  on  among  us ;  but  there  mre  two  opinions  as  to  its  nature  and 
eensequences.  To  some  it  appears  to  be  a  novel  accident,  which  as 
f*idi  may  stiU  be  checked;  to  others  it  se^nsirreaiitible,  because  it  is 


the  most  imiform,  the  most  ahcient^  and  the  bost  pennanent  ten- 
dency which  b  to  be  found  in  history. 

Let  us  recollect  the  situation  of  France  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  when  the  territory  was  divided  among  a  small  number  of 
families,  who  w^ere  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  the  rulers  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  the  right  of  govemmg  descended  with  the  family  in- 
heritance from  generation  to  generation;  force  was  the  only  means 
by  which  man  could  act  on  man ;  and  landed  property  \\<es  the 
sole  source  of  powchr. 

Soon,  however,  the  political  power  of  the  clergy  was  founded, 
and  began  to  exert  itself;  the  clergy  opened  its  ranks  to  all  classes, 
to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  villain  and  the  lord ;  equality  pene- 
trated into  the  government  through  the  church,  and  the  bang  who, 
as  a  serf,  must  have  vegetated  in  perpetual  bondage,  took  his  place 
as  a  priest  in  the  midst  of  nobles,  and  not  unfirequently  above  the 
heads  of  kings. 

The  different  relations  of  men  became  more  complicated  and 
more  numerous,  as  society  gradually  became  more  stable  and  more 
civilized.  Thence  the  want  of  civil  laws  was  felt;  and  the  ord«r 
of  l^al  functionaries  soon  rose  firom  the  obscurity  of  the  tribunals 
and  thar  dusty  chambers,  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the  monarch, 
by  the  sde  of  the  feudal  barons  in  their  enmne  and  their  mail. 

While  the  kings  were  ruinmg  themsdves  by  their  great  enter- 
prises,  and  the  noUes  exhausting  their  resources  by  private  wars, 
the  lower  orders  were  enriching  themselves  by  commerce.  The 
influence  of  money  began  to  be  percqitible  in  state  affiurs.  The 
transactions  of  business  opened  a  new  road  to  power,  and  the  finan- 
cier rose  to  a  station  of  political  influence  in  which  he  was  at  once 
flattered  and  despised. 

Gradually  the  q>read  of  mental  acquirements,  and  the  increas- 
iflg  taste  for  htoature  and  art,  opened  chances  of  success  to  talest; 
scienoe  became  tiie  means  of  government,  intelligenoe  led  to  social 
power,  and  the  man  of  letters  took  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  ^ 

The  value  attadied  to  the  privileges  of  birth,  decreased  in  the 
exact  proportion  in  which  new  paths  were  struck  out  to  advance* 
■lent  In  the  eleventh  century  nolnlity  was  beyond  all  price;  in 
the  thirteenth  it  might  be  purchased;  it  was  conferred  for  the  first 
lime  in  1S70;  and  equaU^  was  thus  intrcNioeed  into  tbe  govenif 
jnent  bj  the  ariatoenK^  iftaelf. 


In  &e  ooane  of  ^eoe  «e?eii  himArccI  yesra,  it  WHttdmes  liap- 
powd  ttal^  lA  order  to  resist  the  auttiority  of  the  crown  or  to  di- 
miiiidi  the  power  of  their  tiyab,  the  nobles  granted  a  certain  cbare 
of  poGtical  ngfats  to  the  people.  Or,  more  freqnendj,  the  king 
perBitfgd  the  lower  orders  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  power,  with  the 
iatenlioo  of  repressing  the  aristocracy. 

hi  France  the  kings  have  always  been  the  moet  active  and  the 
moBi  constant  of  leyellers.  When  they  were  strong  and-amUtionSj 
diej^ared  no  pains  to  raise  the  people  to  the  level  of  ttie  nobles ; 
wbok  they  were  temperate  or  weak,  they  allowed  the  people  to 
rise  abore  themselves.  Some  assisted  the  democracy  by  thdr  tal- 
enlB,  others  by  their  vices.  Louis  XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  reduced 
every  rank  beneath  the  throne  to  the  same  subjection ;  Louis  XV: 
descended,  hknself  and  all  his  court,  into  the  dust. 

As  soon  as  land  was  held  on  any  other  than  a  feudal  tenure,  and 
pecsonal  pnfp&ty  began  in  its  turn  to  cooSer  influence  and  power, 
every  improvement  which  was  introduced  in  commerce  or  manu- 
fiictare,  was  a  firesh  element  of  the  equality  of  conditions.  Hence* 
fiorwaid  every  new  discovery,  every  new  want  which  it  engender- 
eA,  and  every  new  desfare  which  craved  satisfaction,  was  a  step  tow- 
ard the  umversal  level.  The  taste  for  luxury,  the  love  of  war, 
the  sway  of  fashion,  the  most  soperficia],  as  well  as  the  deepest 
pasrioDS  of  the  human  heart,  co-operated  to  enrich  the  poor  and  to 
csqioverish  the  rich. 

From  the  time  when  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  became  the 
soQioe  of  strei^th  and  of  wealth,  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider 
every  addition  to  science,  every  fresh  truth,  and  every  new  idea,  as 
a  germe  o(  power  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  Poetry» 
doqoence,  and  memory,  the  grace  of  wit,  the  glow  of  imagination, 
the  depfli  of  thou^vt,  and  all  the  gifts  which  are  bestowed  by 
Providence  with  an  equal  hand,  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
democracy ;  and  even  whoi  they  were  in  the  po6S€Ssk>n  of  its  ad- 
versaries, they  still  served  its  cause  by  Arowiag  into  relief  the  natu- 
ral greatness  of  man ;  its  conquests  spread,  therefore,  with  those  ef 
oiviization  and  knowledge ;  and  literature  became  an  arsenal,  vdiere 
the  poorest  and  weakest  could  always  find  weapons  to  th«r  hand. 

In  penning  the  pages  of  our  history,  we  shall  scarcely  meet  wi6i 
a  single  great  event,  in  the  hpse  of  seven  himdred  yeara^  which 
aas  not  tamed  to  the  advantage  of  equality. 
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The  cnisadeB  and  Die  wars  of  the  Englidi  deciiiiated  the  nobles, 
and  divided  their  posseanons ;  the  erection  of  communes  introduced 
an  element  of  democratic  liberty  into  the  bosom  of  feudal  monar- 
chy ;  Die  invention  of  firearms  equalized  the  villain  and  the  noble 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  printing  opened  the  same  resources  to  t>jB 
minds  of  all  classes ;  the  post  was  organized  so  as  to  bring  the 
«ame  information  to  the  door  of  the  poor  man's  cottage  and  to  the 
gate  of  the  palace ;  and  protestantism  proclauned  that  all  men  are 
alike  able  to  find  the  road  to  heaven.  The  discovery  of  America 
offered  a  thousand  new  paths  to  fortune,  and  placed  riches  and 
power  within  the  reach  of  the  adventurous  and  the  obscure. 

K  we  examine  what  has  happened  in  France  at  intervak  of  fif^ 
years,  beginning  with  the  eleventh  century,  we  shall  invariably 
perceive  that  a  twofold  revolution  has  takai  place  in  the  state  of 
society.  The  noble  has  gone  down  on  the  social  ladder,  and  the 
roturier  has  gone  up ;  the  one  descends  as  the  other  rises.  Every 
half-century  brings  them  nearer  to  each  other,  and  they  will  very 
shortly  meet 

Nor  is  this  phenomenon  at  all  peculiar  to  France.  Whitherso- 
ever we  turn  our  eyes,  we  shall  discover  the  same  continual  revo- 
lution throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

The  various  occurrences  of  national  existence  have  everywhere 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  democracy  ;  all  men  have  aided  it  by 
thor  exertions :  those  who  have  intentionally  laboured  in  its  cause, 
and  those  who  have  served  it  unwittingly  —  those  who  have  fought 
for  it,  and  those  who  have  declared  themselves  its  opponents — 
have  all  been  driven  along  in  the  same  track,  have  all  laboured  to 
one  end,  some  ignorantly,  and  some  unwillmgly ;  all  have  been 
bUnd  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  equaUty  of  conditions  is,  there- 
fore, a  providential  fact,  and  it  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
divine  decree :  it  b  universal,  it  is  durable,  it  constantiy  eludes  all 
human  interfisrence,  and  all  events  as  well  as  all  men  contribute  to 
its  progress. 

Would  it,  then,  be  wise  to  imagine  that  a  social  impulse  which 
dates  from  so  far  bade,  can  be  checked  by  tLc  efforts  of  a  gen<!:ra- 
tion?  Is  it  credible  that  the  democracy  which  has  annihilated  the 
fieodal  system,  and  vanqnidied  kings*  will  respect  the  citizen  and 
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the  cafiliSBl  ?  Willit  stop  now  that  tt  has  groim  so  strong  and  its 

«i^cE88iies  so  wei^  1 

None  can  say  wbictk  way  we  are  going,  fcnr  all  terms  of  oooa- 
parisoa  are  wanting :  the  etfu^  of  conditions  is  more  oomplate 
ID  the  Qiristian  countries  of  the  present  day,  than  it  has  bem  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  part  of  the  i^rld ;  so  that  the  extent  of  what 
afaeady  exists  prevents  us  from  foreseeing  what  may  be  yet  to 


The  whde  book  which  is  here  offered  to  the  pnbhe,  has  bee^ 
written  mider  the  impression  of  a  kind  of  religious  dread,  prodhieed 
in  the  author's  mind  by  the  contemjJation  of  so  irresistible  a  lero* 
Iniioii,  which  has  advanced  for  centuries  in  Sfite  of  such  amazing 
obstacles,  and  which  is  still  proceeding  in  the  midst  of  the  mins  it 
has  made. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  God  himself  should  speak  in  order  to 
disckse  to  us  the  unquestionable  signs  of  his  will ;  we  can  discern 
them  in  the  habitual  course  of  nature,  and  in  the  invariable  tea- 
deocy  of  events ;  I  know,  without  a  special  revelation,  that  llie 
planets  move  in  the  ortits  traced  by  the  CreatcNr's  finger. 

If  the  men  ci  our  time  were  led  by  attentive  observatbn  and  by 
sincere  reflection,  to  acknowledge  that  the  gradual  and  progressive 
devdopmeat  of  social  equality  is  at  once  the  past  and  future  <^ 
tbdr  history,  this  solitary  truth  would  confer  the  sacred  character 
of  a  divine  decree  upon  the  change.  To  attempt  to  check  democ- 
rai7  w;oald  be  in  that  case  to  reast  the  will  of  Ood ;  and  the  na- 
tkxis  would  then  be  constrained  to  make  the  best.of  the  social  lot 
awarded  to  them  by  Providence. 

The  Christian  nations  of  our  age  seem  to  me  to  present  a  most 
alarming  spectacle ;  the  impulse  which  is  bearing  them  along  is  so 
strong  that  it  cannot  be  stopped,  but  it  is  not  yet  so  rapid  that  it 
cannot  be  guided ;  their  fate  is  in  their  hands ;  yet  a  little  while 
and  it  may  be  so  no  longer. 

The  first  duty  which  is  at  this  time  imposed  upon  those  who  di- 
rect our  affairs  is  to  educate  the  democracy ;  to  warm  its  faith,  if 
tiiat  be  possible ;  to  purify  its  morals ;  to  direct  its  energies ;  to 
substitute  a  knowledge  of  busbess  for  its  inexperience,  and  an  ac- 
qnaintanoe  with  its  true  interests  for  its  Uind  propensities;  to 
adapt  its  government  to  time  and  place,  and  to  modify  it  in  com* 
pliance  with  the  occurr^ces  and  the  actors  of  the  age. 
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A  fnffm  teioioe  of  pdSfkB  m  inJigpcnMible  to  a  new  worU. 

Tbuyhowerer^iswhatwethiiikof  leart;  laimdied  ia  ttie  aMdb 
of  a  rapid  itrean,  we  obstinatdy  fix  onr  eyes  on  llie  rains  which 
Biaj  ffS&  be  deseried  upon  fte  diore  we  Imve  left,  while  &e  cur- 
rent sweeps  as  aSong,  and  dmes  ns  backward  toward  &e  gaUl 

In  no  comitry  in  Europe  has  the  great  social  revohition  wUdi  I 
have  been  describing,  ms^  soch  rapid  progress  as  in  France ;  baft 
it  has  always  been  borne  on  by  chance.  The  heads  of  tiie  state 
hare  nerer  had  any  ibrethooght  for  its  exigences,  and  its  yictories 
have  been  obtained  without  their  consent  or  without  their  knowl* 
edge.  The  most  powerful,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  moral 
classes  of  the  nation  haye  never  attempted  to  connect  themsehes 
with  it  in  order  to  guide  it  The  people  have  consequently  been 
abandoned  to  its  wild  propensities,  and  it  has  grown  up  like  those 
outcasts  who  receiv<e  their  education  in  the  public  streets,  and  who 
are  unacquainted  with  aught  but  the  yices  and  wretchedness  of  so- 
ciety. The  existence  of  a  democracy  was  seoningly  unknown, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  it  took  possesion  cS  the  supreme  power. 
Everydiing  was  then  submitted  to  its  caprices ;  it  was  worshipped 
as  the  idol  of  strength ;  until,  when  it  was  enfeebled  by  its  own 
excesses,  the  legislator  ccmcaTed  the  rash  project  of  annihilating 
its  power,  instead  of  instructing  it  and  correctiiig  its  vices ;  no  at« 
tempt  was  made  to  fit  it  to  govern,  but  all  were  bent  on  excluding 
it  from  die  government. 

The  cotisequence  of  this  has  been  that  the  democratic  revolution 
has  been  ^ected  (mly  in  the  material  parts  of  society,  without  that 
concomitant  change  in  laws,  ideas,  customs,  and  manners,  which 
was  necessary  to  render  such  a  revolution  beneficial  We  have 
gotten  a  democracy,  but  wiAout  the  conditions  which  lessen  its 
vices,  and  render  its  natural  advantages  more  prominent;  and  al* 
though  we  already  perceive  the  evils  it  brings,  we  iu«  ignorant  of 
the  benefits  it  may  confer. 

While  the  power  of  the  crown,  supported  by  the  aristocracy, 
peaceably  governed  the  nations  of  Europe,  society  possessed,  in  the 
midst  of  its  wretchedness,  several  difierent  advantages  which  can 
now  scarcely  be  appreciated  <»r  concaved. 

The  power  of  a  part  of  his  subjects  was  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier to  the  tyranny  of  the  prince;  and  the  monarch  who  felt  the 
almost  divine  character  whidi  he  enjoyed  in  the  eyes  (rf*  the  multi- 
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<ifcii,fcrif^ii  a  motm  ibr  the  jmt  «e  ^  bis  power  fipom  H^  Hh 
flpert  vmoii  he  iBSfMred* 

H^^  as  ibey  were  placed  above  the  people,  the  noiUes  -eoald 
not  hat  take  that  calm  and  beneyolent  interest  in  its  £ite  vfaich  the 
Aephcrd  feds  toward  fab  flodc;  and  without  aclmowiedguig  this 
poor  m  tbor  equals,  thej  watched  over  the  des&nr  of  those  whose 
wi^De  ProTidence  had  intrusted  to  thdr  care. 

The  peofde,  nev^  having  conceived  the  idjea  of  a  social  con- 
dition Afferent  from  its  own,  and  entertaining  no  expec|tation  of 
ever  ranking  with  its  chiefe,  recrived  b^efits  from  tibon  without 
&cnsBuig  tfadr  rights.  It  grew  attached  to  them  when  they  were 
r>>in^Nrt»  and  jnst,  but  it  submitted  without  resistance  or  servility  to 
thoT  exacdons,  as  to  the  inevitable  visitations  of  the  arm  c^  Crod* 
Cnatom,  and  the  manners  of  the  time,  had  moreover  created  a  spe- 
cies of  law  in  the  midst  of  vidence,  and  established  certain  limits 
to  oppression. 

As  ^  noble  never  suspected  that  any  one  would  attempt  to  de- 
prrve  him  of  the  privileges  which  he  believed  to  be  legitimate,  and 
as  the  serf  looked  upon  his  own  inferiority  as  a  consequence  of  the 
immutable  order  of  nature,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  mutual  ^-> 
diange  of  good-will  took  place  between  two  classes  so  differently 
gifted  by  fate.  Inequality  and  wretchedness  were  thai  to  be  found 
in  aodeCy  j  hut  the  souls  of  neither  rank  of  men  were  degraded. 

Men  are  are  not  corrupted  by  the  exercise  of  power  or  debased 
by  the  habit  of  obechence ;  but  by  the  exercise  of  power  which  tfiey 
heBeve  to  be  ill^al,  and  by  obedience  to  a  rule  which  they  con- 
rnkf  to  be  usurped  and  oppressive. 

On  one  ^e  were  wealth,  strength,  and  Idsure,  accompanied  by 
Ae  refinement  of  luxury,  the  elegance  of  taste,  the  pleasures  of 
wit,  and  the  religion  of  art  On  tiie  other  were  labor,  and  a  rude 
^norance ;  but  m  the  midst  of  this  coarse  and  ignorant  multitude, 
k  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  energetic  passions,  geneipus 
sentiments,  profound  religious  convictions,  and  independent  virtues. 
The  body  of  a  state  thus  organized,  might  boast  of  its  stability, 
its  power,  and  above  all,  of  its  glory. 

But  the  scene  is  now  changed,  and  gradually  the  two  ranks 
mingle ;  the  divisions  which  once  severed  manldnd,  are  lowered ; 
property  is  divided,  power  is  held  in  common,  the  light  of  intelli 
gence  spreads,  and  the  capacities  of  all  classes  are  equally  cultiva 
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ted;  ttie  sUtte  becomes  democratic,  and  the  em{m  of  democracy  is 
dowly  and  peaceably  introduced  into  the  institutions  and  mannen 
of  the  nation. 

I  can  conceive  a  society  in  which  all  men  would  profess  an  equal 
attachment  and  respect  for  the  laws  of  which  they  are  the  common 
authors ;  in  which  the  authority  of  the  state  would  be  respected  as 
necessary,  though  not  as  divine ;  and  the  loyalty  of  the  subject  to 
the  duef  magistrate  would  not  be  a  passion,  but  a  quiet  and  ra- 
tional persuasion.  Eveiy  individual  bemg  in  the  possession  of 
rights  which  he  is  sure  to  retain,  a  kind  of  manly  reliance  and  re- 
ciprocal  courtesy  would  arise  between  all  daises,  alike  removed 
fr<Hn  pride  and  meanness. 

The  people,  well  acquainted  with  its  true  interests,  would  allow, 
that  in  order  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  sodety,  it  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  its  demands.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  the  dtizens  might  supply  the  individual  exertions  (^  the 
nobles,  and  the  community  would  be  alike  protected  firom.  anarchy 
and  from  oppression. 

I  admit  that  in  a  democratic  state  thus  constituted,  society  wiD 
not  be  stationary ;  but  the  impulses  of  the  social  body  may  be 
regulated  and  directed  forward ;  if  there  be  less  splendour  than  in 
the  halls  of  an  aristocracy,  the  contrast  of  misery  will  be  less  fre- 
quent also ;  the  pleasures  of  enjoyment  may  be  less  excessive,  but 
those  of  comfort  will  be  more  general ;  the  sciences  may  be  less 
perfectly  cultivated,  but  ignorance  will  be  less  common ;  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  feelings  will  be  repressed,  and  the  habits  of  the 
nation  softened ;  there  will  be  more  vices  and  fewer  crimes. 

In  the  absence  of  enthusiasm  and  of  an  ardent  faith,  great  sacri- 
fices may  be  obtained  from  the  members  of  a  commonwealth  by  an 
appeal  to  their  understandings  and  their  experience :  each  individ- 
usu.  «irill  feel  the  same  necessity  for  uniting  with  his  fellow-citizens 
to  protect  his  own  weakness ;  and  as  he  knows  that  if  they  are  to 
assist  he  must  co-operate,  he  will  readily  perceive  that  his  personal 
interest  is  identified  with  the  interest  of  the  community. 

The  nation,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  be  less  brilliant,  less  glorious, 
and  perhaps  less  strong ;  but  the  majority  of  the  citizens  will  enjoy 
a  greater  degree  of  prosperity,  and  the  people  will  remain  quiet, 
not  because  it  despairs  of  melioration,  but  because  it  is  conscious 
of  the  advantages  of  its  condition. 
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If  «D  te  oansequenoet  of  thk  state  of  things  were  notfood  or 
vaefiil,  lodetjr  would  at  least  have  appropriated  all  such  as  were 
HMfid  and  good ;  and  baTipg^once  and  for  ever  renoimced  the  social 
adTsnt^es  of  aristocracy,  mankmd  would  enter  into  possession  ol 
all  the  benefits  which  democracy  can  afford. 

fiat  here  it  may  be  asked  what  we  have  adcqyted  in  the  jdace  ot 
those  institutions,  those  ideas,  and  those  customs  of  onr  forefiidiem 
wUch  we  have  abandoned. 

Hie  spell  of  royalty  is  broken,  but  it  has  not  been  succeeded  by 
the  majeaty  of  the  laws ;  the  people  have  learned  to  desinse  aU 
aatbority.  Bat  fear  now  extorts  a  larger  tribute  of  obedience  than 
tfaalisrfaich  was  formerly  paid  by  reverence  and  by  love. 

I  perceive  that  we  have  destroyed  those  independent  bdngs 
which  were  aUe  to  cope  with  tyranny  single-handed ;  but  it  is  the 
govemment  that  has  inherited  the  privileges  of  which  families, 
corporations,  and  individuals,  have  been  deprived ;  the  weakness  of 
tfie  whole  communis  has,  therefore,  succeeded  to  tib^t  influence  of 
a  soiall  body  of  citizens,  which,  if  it  was  sometimes  (Oppressive, 
was  often  conservative. 

The  £viaon  of  property  has  lessened  the  distance  which  sqmra- 
ted  the  rich  from  ^  poor;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  nearer  they 
draw  to  each  other,  &e  greater  is  their  mutual  hatred,  and  the  more 
Tdiement  die  envy  and  the  dread  with  which  they  resist  each 
oAer's  claims  to  power ;  the  notion  of  right  is  alike  insensible  to 
both  daases,  and  force  affords  to  botti  the  only  argum^t  for  the 
present,  and  the  only  guarantee  for  the  future. 

The  poor  man  retains  the  prejudices  of  his  forefathers  wiflK>ut 
their  &itb,  and  their  ignorance  without  thdr  virtues;  he  has 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  self-interest  as  the  rule  of  his  actions,  with- 
out miderstanding  the  science  which  controls  it,  and  his  egotism  is 
no  less  blind  than  his  devotedness  was  formerly. 

If  society  is  tranquil,  it  is  not  because  it  relies  upon  its  strengQi 
aad  its  well-being,  but  because  it  knows  its  weakness  and  its  in- 
finaities :  a  single  effort  mi^  cost  it  its  life ;  everybody  feels  the 
evil,  bat  no  one  has  courage  or  energy  enough  to  seek  the  oura; 
the  desires,  the  r^et,  the  sorrows,  and  the  joys  of  the  time,  pro- 
duce nothing  that  is  viable  or  permanent,  like  the  passions  of  old 
men  which  terminate  in  impotence. 
We  have,  then,  abandoned  whatever  advantages  the  old  state  of 
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flungs  afforded,  without  receiTing  aoj  oompensatkm  from  our  pres 
ent  condition ;  having  destroyed  an  aristocracy^  we  seem  inclined 
to  survey  its  ruins  with  complacency,  and  to  fix  our  abode  in  the 

midst  of  them. 

The  phenomena  which  the  intellectual  worU  presents  are  not 
less  deplorable.  The  democracy  of  France,  chedced  in  its  course 
or  abandoned  to  its  lawless  passions,  has  overthrown  whatever 
crossed  its  path,  and  has  shaken  all  ttiat  it  has  not  destroyed.  Its 
control  over  society  has  not  been  graduaUy  mtroduced,  or  peace- 
ably established,  but  it  has  constantly  advanced  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
order, and  the  agitation  of  a  conflict.  In  the  heat  of  the  struggle 
each  partisan  is  hurried  beyond  the  limits  of  his  opinions  b]PUie 
opinions  and  the  excesses  of  his  opponents,  until  he  loses  sight  of 
the  end  of  his  exertions,  and  holds  a  language  which  disguises  his 
real  sentiments  or  secret  instincts.  Keoce  arises  the  strange  con- 
fusion which  we  are  beholding. 

I  cannot  recall  to  my  mind  a  passage  in  history  more  worthy  of 
sorrow  and  of  pity  than  the  scenes  which  are  happening  under  our 
eyes ;  it  is  as  if  the  natural  bond  which  unites  the  opinions  of  man 
to  his  tastes,  and  his  actions  to  his  principles,  was  now  broken;  the 
sympathy  which  has  always  been  acknowledged  between  the  feel- 
ings and  the  ideas  of  mankind,  appears  to  be  dissolved,  and  all  the 
laws  of  moral  analogy  to  be  abolished. 

Zealous  Christians  may  be  found  among  us,  whose  minds  are  nur- 
tured in  the  love  and  knowledge  of  a  future  life,  and  who  readily 
espouse  the  cause  of  human  hberty,  as  the  source  of  all  moral 
greatness.  Christianity,  which  has  declared  that  all  men  are  equal 
in  the  sight  of  God,  will  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  all  citi- 
zens are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But,  by  a  singular  concourse 
of  events,  religion  is  entangled  in  those  institutions  which  democ- 
racy assails,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  brought  to  reject  the  equality 
it  loves,  and  to  curse  that  cause  of  hberty  as  a  foe,  which  it  might 
hallow  by  its  alliance. 

By  the  side  of  these  religious  men  I  discern  others  whose  looks 
are  turned  to  the  earth  more  than  to  heaven ;  they  are  the  partisans 
of  Hberty,  not  only  as  the  source  of  the  noblest  virtues,  but  more 
especially  as  the  root  of  all  solid  advantages ;  and  they  sincerely 
desire  to  extend  its  sway,  and  to  impart  its  blessings  to  mankind. 
It  is  natural  that  they  should  hasten  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  re- 
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^  fsr  tlMj  rno&t  know  that  liberty  cannot  be  established  with- 
<mI  monliljry  nor  morality  without  faith;  but  they  have  se^i  re« 
ligioQ  is  the  ranks  of  thm  adversaries^  and  they  inquire  no  farther; 
soBie  of  tbem  attack  it  openly,  and  the  remainder  are  afraid  to  de* 
feodit 

1m  Sxmet  ages  slavery  has  been  advocated  by  the  venal  and 
dantiiHaciinded,  while  the  independent  and  the  warm-hearted  were 
ifrvggliDg  without  hope  to  save  the  liberties  of  mankind.  But 
Bea  of  bigh  and  generous  characters  are  now  to  be  met  with, 
opinions  are  at  variance  with  their  inclinations^  and  who 
that  sorility  which  they  have  themselves  never  known. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  ^ak  in  the  name  of  liberty  as  if  they 
were  able  to  feel  its  sanctity  and  its  majesty,  and  loudly  daim  for 
hmDaaity  those  rights  which  they  have  always  disowned. 

There  are  virtuous  and  peaceful  individuals  whose  pure  morality, 
qmet  habits,  affluence,  and  talents,  fit  them  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
sanoiBi£iig  population ;  thdr  love  of  their  country  is  smcere,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  its  welfare, 
but  they  confound  the  abuses  of  civilization  with  its  benefits,  and 
die  idea  of  evil  is  inseparable  in  their  minds  from  that  of  novelty. 

Not  &r  from  this  class  is  another  party,  whose  object  is  to  ma- 
to-alise  mankind,  to  hit  upon  what  is  expedient  without  heeding 
what  is  just;  to  acquire  knowledge  without  faith,  and  prosperity 
apart  from  virtue ;  assuming  the  title  of  the  champions  of  modem 
civifizatioo,  and  placing  themselves  in  a  station  which  they  usurp 
widi  iascdence,  and  from  which  they  are  driven  by  thar  own  un- 
worthiness. 

Where  are  we  then  1 

The  religionists  are  the  enemies  of  liberty,  and  the  friends  of 
liberty  attack  religion;  the  high-minded  and  the  noble  advocate 
sdbjectkm,  and  the  meanest  and  most  servile  minds  preach  inde- 
pendence; honest  and  enlightened  dtizens  are  opposed  to  all  prog- 
lesi,  while  men  without  patriotism  and  vrithout  principles,  are  the 
apostles  of  civilization  and  of  intelligence. 

Has  such  been  the  fate  of  the  centuries  which  have  preceded  our 
own  ?  and  has  man  always  inhabited  a  world,  like  the  present, 
where  nothing  is  linked  together,  where  virtue  is  without  genius, 
and  g^us  without  honom* ;  where  the  love  of  order  is  confounded 
with  a  taste  for  oppression,  an^  the  holy  rites  of  freedom  with  a 
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contempt  of  law ;  where  the  light  thrown  by  oooscience  on  hxxm^ 
actions  is  dim,  and  where  nothing  seems  to  be  any  longer  fiorbiddai 
or  allowed,  honorable  or  shameful,  false  or  true  1 

T  cannot,  however,  believe  that  the  Creator  made  man  to  ]exfB 
lum  in  an  endless  struggle  with  the  intellectual  miseries  which  sor* 
round  us :  God  destines  a  calmer  and  a  more  certain  fiit^  to  the 
communities  of  Europe ;  I  am  unacqusdnted  with  his  deagns^biit  I 
shall  not  cease  to  believe  in  them  because  I  cannot  fathom  ttieaiy 
and  I  had  rather  mistrust  my  own  capacity  than  his  justice. 

There  is  a  country  in  the  world  where  the  great  revolution  whidi 
I  am  speakmg  of  seems  nearly  to  have  reached  its  natural  limits  ; 
it  has  been  effected  with  ease  and  simplicity,  say  ra&er  that 
this  country  has  attained  the  consequences  of  the  democratic  revo- 
lution which  we  are  undergoing,  without  having  experienced  the 
revolution  itself. 

The  emigrants  who  fixed  themselves  on  ttie  shores  of  America 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  severed  the  donocratic 
principle  from  all  the  principles  which  repressed  it  in  the  old  com- 
munities of  Europe,  and  transplanted  it  unalloyed  to  the  New» 
W(»dd.  It  has  there  been  allowed  to  q>read  in  perfect  freedom,  and 
to  put  forth  its  consequences  in  the  laws  by  influencing  the  manners 
of  the  countiy. 

It  appears  to  me  beyond  a  doubt,  ttiat  sooner  or  later  we  shall 
arrive,  like  the  Americans,  at  an  almost  complete  equaUty  of  con- 
ditions. But  I  do  not  conclude  from  this,  that  we  shaU  ever  be 
necessarily  led  to  draw  the  same  poUtical  consequences  which  the 
Americans  have  derived  from  a  similar  social  organization.  I  am 
far  from  supposing  that  they  have  chosen  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment which  a  democracy  may  adopt ;  but  the  identity  of  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  laws  and  manners  in  the  two  countries  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  immense  interest  we  have  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  its  effects  in  each  of  them. 

It  is  not,  then,  merely  to  satisfy  a  legitimate  curiosity  that  I  have 
examined  America ;  my  wish  has  been  to  find  instruction  by  which 
we  may  ourselves  profit.  Whoever  should  imagine  that  I  have  in- 
tended to  write  a  panegyric  would  be  strangely  mistaken,  and  on 
reading  this  book,  he  will  perceive  that  such  was  not  my  design : 
nor  has  it  been  my  object  to  advocate  any  form  of  government  in 
particular,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  absolute  excellence  is  rarely  to 
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be  found  m  any  legislation ;  I  have  not  even  affected  to  discuss 
^bether  tbe  social  revolution,  which  I  believe  to  be  irresistible,  is 
adrantigeoas  or  prejudicial  to  mankind ;  I  have  acknowledged  this 
TCTohition  as  a  fact  already  accomplished  or  on  the  eve  of  its  ac- 
conyBAment ;  and  I  have  selected  the  nation,  from  among  those 
idish  Imve  undergone  it,  in  which  its  development  has  been  the  most 
peaceful  and  the  most  complete,  in  order  to  discern  its  natural  conse- 
quences, and,  if  it  be  posable,  to  distinguish  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  rendered  profitable.  I  confess  that  in  America  I  saw  more 
than  America ;  I  sought  the  image  of  democracy  itself,  with  its  in- 
dinatinns,  its  character,  its  prejudices,  and  its  passions,  in  order  to 
learn  whaf  we  have  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  its  progress. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  ten- 
dency grvoi  to  the  laws  by  the  democracy  of  America,  which  is 
abandcMied  almost  without  restraint  to  its  instinctive  propensities ; 
and  to  exhibit  the  course  it  prescribes  to  the  government,  and  the 
infioeBce  it  exercises  on  afiairs.  I  have  sought  to  discover  the  evils 
and  tbe  advantages  which  it  produces.  I  have  examined  the  pre- 
caodoDS  used  by  the  Americans  to  direct  it,  as  well  as  those  which 
ikej  have  not  adopted,  and  I  have  undertaken  to  point  out  the 
caoKS  wUch  enable  it  to  govern  society. 

It  was  my  intention  to  depict,  in  a  second  part,  the  influence 
which  tiie  equality  of  conditions  and  the  rule  of  democracy  exercise 
OQ  tbe  dvil  society,  the  habits,  the  ideas,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Americans ;  I  begin,  however,  to  feel  less  ardour  for  the  accomplish 
ment  of  this  project,  since  the  excellent  work  of  my  friend  and 
travelling  companion  M.  de  Beaumont  has  been  given  to  the  world.* 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  succeeded  in  making  known  what 
I  saw  in  America,  but  I  am  certain  that  such  has  been  my  sincere 
desire,  and  that  I  have  never,  knowingly,  moulded  facts  to  ideas, 
instead  of  ideas  to  facts. 

Whoiever  a  point  could  be  established  by  the  aid  of  written 
documents,  I  have  had  recourse  to  the  original  text,  and  to  tbe 
most  authentic  and  approved  works.t    I  have  cited  my  authorities 

*  TUB  work  it  antitled,  Marie,  oa  P£scUTag«  anx  Etats-Unit. 

t  LegitlatiTe  and  adminittratire  documents  have  been  furnished  me  with  a  degree 
of  politeness  which  I  shall  always  remember  with  gratitade,  Among  the  American 
fiirMmiiiiM  whfu  thus  faroured  my  inqoiries  1  am  proud  to  name  Mr.  Edward  Living* 
■Ml,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  late  American  minister  at  Paris.  During  my  stay 
ai  the  session  «f  Congress,  Mr.  LiTingston  was,  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  the 
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«n  the  notes^  and  any  one  n  ay  refer  to  them.  Whenever  an  opinion, 
a  political  custom,  or  a  remark  on  the  manners  of  the  country  was 
concerned,  I  endeavoured  to  consult  the  most  enlightened  men  I  met 
M'ith.  If  the  point  in  question  was  important  or  doubtful,  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  one  testhnony,  but  I  formed  my  opinion  on  the 
evidence  of  several  witnesses.  Here  the  reader  must  necessarily 
believe  me  upon  my  word.  I  could  frequently  have  quoted  names 
which  are  either  known  to  him,  or  which  deserve  to  be  so,  in  proof 
of  what  I  advance ;  but  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  this  prac- 
tice. A  stranger  frequently  hears  important  truths  at  the  fireside  of 
his  host,  which  the  latter  would  perhaps  conceal  even  from  the  ear 
of  friendship ;  he  consoles  himself  with  his  guest,  for  the  silence  to 
which  he  is  restricted,  and  the  shortness  of  the  traveller's  stay  takes 
away  all  fear  of  his  indiscretion.  I  carefully  noted  every  conversa- 
tion of  this  nature  as  soon  as  it  occurred,  but  these  notes  will  never 
leave  my  writing-case ;  I  had  rather  injure  the  success  of  my  state- 
ments than  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those  strangers  who  repay 
the  generous  hospitality  they  have  received  by  subsequent  chagrin 
and  annoyance. 

I  am  aware  that,  notwithstanding  my  care,  nothing  will  be 
easier  than  to  criticise  this  book,  if  any  one  ever  chooses  to  criti- 
cise it. 

Those  readers  who  may  examine  it  closely  will  discover  the 
fundamental  idea  which  connects  the  several  parts  together.  But 
the  diversity  of  the  subjects  I  have  had  to  treat  is  exceedingly 
great,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  oppose  an  isolated  fact  to  the 
body  of  facts  which  I  quote,  or  an  isolated  idea  to  the  body  of  ideas 
1  put  forth.  I  hope  to  be  read  in  the  spirit  which  has  guided  my 
labours,  and  that  my  book  may  be  judged  by  the  general  impres- 
sion it  leaves,  as  I  have  formed  my  own  judgement  not  on  any  single 
reason,  but  upon  the  mass  of  evidence. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  author  who  wishes  to  be  und^- 
stood  is  obliged  to  push  all  his  ideas  to  their  utmost  theoretical  con- 
sequences, and  often  to  the  verge  of  what  b  false  or  impracticable; 
for  if  it  be  necessary  sometimes  to  quit  the  rules  of  logic  in  active 

greate:  ptrt  of  the  docunMAts  I  possets  relstire  to  the  federil  goTenunent.  Mr 
Lifiofstoii  is  one  of  those  rsre  indiTidiisls  whom  ooe  Iotcs,  respects,  «Bd  tdmires 
from  their  writings,  sid  to  whom  one  is  hippy  to  incnr  the  debt  of  grstitode  oa  far 
ther  acqaaiataBCt. 
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fife,  sodi  ■  not  the  case  in  discourse,  and  a  man  finds  that  almost 
aa  many  difficulties  spring  from  inconsistency  of  language,  as  usually 
aiiae  £nom  cooastency  of  conduct 

I  cooehide  by  pcnnting  out  myself  what  many  readers  will  con- 
sider the  principal  defect  of  the  work.  This  book  is  written  to 
ftTora-  no  particular  views,  aiid  in  compoang  it  I  have  entertabed 
no  design  of  serving  or  attacking  any  party :  I  have  undertaken 
not  to  see  differently,  but  to  look  farther  than  parties,  and  while 
tbcy  are  bused  for  the  morrow,  I  have  turned  my  thoughts  to  the 
future. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA. 


FIRST  PART. 


CHAPTER  L 

EXTERIOR  FORM  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

llpnk  AiBcrkm  divided  into  two  Tatt  regions,  one  inclining  toward  the  Pole^  the  othef 
Mwud  tW  Equator.^ — ^Valley  of  the  Missiasippi. — Traces  of  the  Reroiutions  of  the 
Globe.— Shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  the  English  Colonies  were  founded  v 
HJierinwi  ii  the  Appearance  of  North  and  of  Sooth  America  at  the  Time  of  their 
Diawf  a  J  .—Fotests  of  North  America.— Prairies.— Wandering  Tribes  of  Natives. — 
Their  outward  Appearance,  Manners ,  and  Language. — ^Traces  of  an  unknown  people. 

North  America  presents  in  its  external  form  certain  general 
features,  which  it  is  easy  to  discriminate  at  flie  first  glance. 

A  sot  ci  methodical  order  seems  to  have  regulated  the  separation 
of  land  and  water^  mountains  and  Talleys.  A  simple  but  grand  ar- 
rangement is  discoverable  amid  the  confusion  of  objects  and  the 
pfodigioas  yariety  of  scenes. 

This  continent  is  divided,  almost  equldly,  into  two  vast  regions, 
one  of  which  is  bounded,  on  the  north  by  the  arctic  pole,  and  by 
tte  two  great  oceans  on  the  east  and  west.  It  stretches  toward  the 
aoodi,  fiMming  a  triangle,  whose  irregular  sides  meet  at  length  be- 
low the  great  lakes  of  Canada. 

The  second  region  be^ns  where  tiie  other  terminates,  and  in- 
chides  aD  the  remainder  of  the  continent. 

The  one  slopes  gently  toward  the  pole,  the  other  toward  ttie 
ajuator. 

The  tmtoiy  comprehended  in  ^  first  regions  descends  toward 
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the  north  with  so  impercqitibk  a  slope  &at  it  may  almort  be  said 
to  form  a  level  plain.  Within  the  bounds  of  this  immense  tract  o€ 
country  there  are  neither  high  mountains  nor  deep  yalleys.  Streams 
meander  through  it  irregulariy;  great  rivers  mix  thdr  currents, 
separate  and  meet  again,  disperse  and  form  vast  mardies^  losui^ 
all  trace  of  their  channels  in  the  labyrinth  of  waters  they  have 
themselves  created ;  and  thus,  at  length,  after  innumerable  wind- 
ings, fall  into  the  polar  seas.  The  great  lakes  which  bound  this 
first  region  are  not  walled  in,  like  most  of  those  in  the  Old  World, 
between  hills  and  rocks.  Their  banks  are  flat,  and  rise  but  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  their  waters ;  each  of  them  thus  forming  a 
vast  bowl  filled  to  the  brim.  The  slightest  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  globe  would  cause  their  waters  to  rush  either  toward  the 
pole  or  to  the  tropical  sea. 

The  second  region  is  more  varied  on  its  surface,  and  better  suited 
^T  the  habitation  of  man.  Two  long  chains  of  mountains  divide  it 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other;  the  Allegany  ridge  takes  the  form 
of  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the  other  is  parallel  with  the 
Pacific. 

The  space  which  lies  between  these  two  chains  of  mountains 
contains  1,341,649  square  miles.*  Its  surface  is  therefore  about 
six  times  as  great  as  that  of  France. 

This  vast  territory,  however,  forms  a  single  valley,  one  side  of 
which  descends  gradually  fix>m  the  rounded  summits  ol  the  AUe^ 
ganies,  while  the  other  rises  in  an  uninterrupted  course  toward  the 
tap&  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  flows  an  immense  river,  into  which 
the  various  streams  issuing  firom  the  mountains  fall  firom  all  parts. 
In  memory  of  their  native  land,  the  French  formerly  called  this 
river  &e  St  Louis.  The  Indians,  in  their  pompous  language,  have 
named  it  the  Father  of  Waters,  or  the  Mi^sissippL 

The  Mississippi  takes  its  source  above  the  limit  of  the  two  great 
regi(Hi8  of  which  I  have  spoken,  not  far  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  table-land  where  they  unite.  Near  the  same  spot  rises  another 
mer^t  which  empties  itself  into  the  polar  seas.  Ilie  course  of  the 
liGsnssippi  is  at  first  devious :  it  winds  several  times  toward  the 


•  Dwbj's  "  View  of  the  Unit^  States." 

*  Mtckenzie's  rirer. 
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Borfli,  ^whence  it  rose ;  and,  at  length,  after  haying  heen  delayed  in 
lakes  and  marshes,  it  flows  slowly  onward  to  the  south. 

Sometimes  quietly  gliding  along  the  argillaceous  bed  which  na- 
ture has  assigned  to  it ;  sometimes  swollen  by  storms,  the  Misas- 
ai|ipi  waters  2,600  miles  in  its  course.*  At  the  distance  of  1,364 
miles  firom  its  mouth  this  river  attains  an  average  depth  of  fifteen 
feet;  and  it  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  300  tuns  burden  for  a  course 
of  nearly  500  miles.  Fifty-seven  l8^*ge  navigable  rivers  contribute 
to  swell  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  among  others  the  Missouri, 
which  traverses  a  space  of  2,500  miles ;  the  Arkansas  of  1,300 
miles ;  the  Red  river  1,000  miles ;  four  whose  course  is  from  800 
to  IfiOO  miles  in  length,  viz:  the  Illinois,  the  St.  Peter's,  the  St 
FranciSf  and  the  Moingona ;  beade  a  countless  multitude  of  rivu- 
lets which  unite  from  all  parts  their  tributary  streams. 

The  valley  which  is  watered  by  the  Mississippi  seems  formed  to 
he  the  bed  of  this  mighty  river,  which  like  a  god  of  antiquity  dis- 
penses both  good  and  evil  in  its  course.  On  the  shores  of  the  stream 
nature  displays  an  inexhaustible  fertility ;  in  proportion  as  you  re- 
cede from  its  banks,  the  powers  of  vegetation  languish,  the  soil  be- 
comes poor,  and  the  plants  that  survive  have  a  sickly  growth.  No- 
where have  the  great  convulsions  of  the  globe  left  more  evident 
traces  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi :  the  whole  aspect  ot 
the  countiy  shows  the  powerful  effects  of  water,  both  by  its  fertility 
and  by  its  barrenness.  The  waters  of  the  primeval  ocean  accu- 
BMilated  enormous  beds  of  vegetable  mould  in  the  valley,  which 
Aey  levelled  as  they  retired.  Upon  the  right  sh(»re  of  the  river  are 
seen  immense  plains,  as  smooth  as  if  the  husbandman  had  pasted 
ever  tiiem  with  his  roller.  As  you  approach  the  mountains,  the 
soil  becomes  more  and  more  unequal  and  steril ;  the  ground  is,  as 
it  were,  |»erced  in  a  thousand  places  by  primitive  rocks,  which  ap 
pear  like  the  bones  of  a  skeleton  whose  flesh  is  partly  consumed 
The  nsrhce  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  granitic  sand,  and  huge 
inegnlar  masses  of  stone,  among  which  a  few  plants  force  their 
growth,  and  ^ve  the  appearance  of  a  green  field  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  a  vast  edifice.  These  stones  and  this  sand  discover,  on  ex- 
amination, a  perfect  analogy  with  those  which  compose  the  arid 
and  hrdcen  summits  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    The  flood  of  waters   • 

•  Warden's  "  DeMripUoa  oT  the  United  Statet ." 
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vhich  washed  the  soil  tt  the  hottom  cf  the  valley,  afterward  car- 
ried away  portions  of  the  rocks  themselves;  and  these,  dashed  and 
bruised  against  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  were  left  scattered  like 
wrecks  at  their  feet* 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  mag^ 
nificent  dwelling'f  lace  prepared  by  God  for  man*s  abode ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  said  that  at  present  it  is  but  a  mighty  desert. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleganies,  between  the  base  of  these 
mountains  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  lies  a  long  ridge  of  rocks  and 
sand,  which  the  sea  appears  to  have  left  behmd  as  it  retired.  The 
mean  breadtti  of  this  territory  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  miles ; 
but  it  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length.  This  part  of  the 
American  continent  has  a  soil  which  offers  every  obstacle  to  the 
husbandman,  and  its  vegetation  is  scanty  and  unvaried. . 

Upon  this  inhospitable  coast  the  first  united  efforts  of  himian  in- 
dustry were  made.  This  tongue  of  arid  land  was  the  cradle  of 
tfiose  English  colonies  which  were  destined  one  day  to  become  the 
United  St^ites  of  America.  The  centre  of  power  still  remains  there ; 
while  in  the  backward  states  the  true  elements  of  the  great  people, 
to  whom  tlie  future  control  of  the  continent  belongi^  are  secretly 
^nging  iqx 

When  the  Europeans  first  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Antilles, 
and  afterward  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  they  thought  them- 
selves tranq>orted  into  those  fabulous  regions  of  which  poets  had 
wng.  The  sea  sparkled  vrith  phosphoric  light,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary transparency  of  its  waters  discovered  to  the  view  of  the  navi 
gator  aU  that  had  hitherto  been  hidden  in  the  deep  abyss.t  Here 
and  there  appeared  little  islands  perfumed  with  odoriferous  plants, 
and  resembling  baskets  of  flowers,  floating  on  the  tranquil  surface 
of  the  ocean.  Every  object  which  noet  the  sight,  in  this  enchanting 
region,  seemed  prepared  to  satisfy  the  wants,  or  contribute  to  the 
pleasures  of  man.  Almost  all  the  trees  were  loaded  with  nourish- 
ing firuits,  and  those  which  were  useless  as  food,  delighted  the  eye 
by  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  tl  eir  colours.    In  groves  of  fragrant 

*  See  Appendix  A. 

t  Malte  Bnrn  tellt  us  (?ol.  t.,  p.  736)  that  the  water  of  the  Caribbeao  sea  is  so 
tnyMparent,  that  coiala  and  ftth  are  dtaeenuUe  at  a  depth  of  sixty  iathoms.  Th« 
•hip  seemed  to  float  in  the  air,  the  naTigator  became  giddy  as  his  eye  penetratec* 
thiongh  the  crystal  flood,  and  beheld  submarine  gardens,  or  beds  of  shellsi  or  gilded 
firiiss  gliding  among  tofts  and  thiokeu  of  seaweed. 
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tenKm-trecs,  ^vOd  figs,  floweiing  myrtlesi  acacias,  and  oleandefa, 
wtoch  ^ere  hung  with  festoons  of  various  climbing-plants,  coTered 
^th  flowers,  a  multitude  of  birds  unknown  in  Europe  displayed 
their  br^t  plumage,  glittering  with  purple  and  azure,  and  mingled 
tlieir  warbling  in  the  harmony  of  a  world  teeming  with  life  and 


Uiuiemeath  this  brilliant  exterior  death  was  concealed.  The  air 
of  tbese  climates  had  so  enervating  an  influence  that  man,  comr 
pkfely  absorbed  by  the  present  enjoyment,  was  rendered  regardless 
of  the  future. 

North  America  appeared  under  a  very  different  aspect :  there^ 
everything  was  grave,  serious,  and  solemn ;  it  seemed  created  to 
be  the  domain  of  intelligence,  as  the  south  was  that  of  sensual  de- 
light. A  turbulent  and  foggy  ocean  washed  its  shores.  It  wa3 
girded  round  by  a  belt  of  granitic  rocks,  or  by  wide  plains  of  sand. 
The  foliage  of  its  woods  was  dark  and  gloomy ;  for  they  were 
composed  of  firs,  larches,  evergreen  oaks,  wild  olive-trees,  and 
laurels. 

Beyond  this  outer  belt  lay  the  thick  shades  of  the  central  forests, 
where  the  largest  trees  which  are  produced  in  the  two  hemispheres 
grow  ^e  by  ^de.  The  plane,  the  catalpa,  the  sugar-maple,  and 
the  Virginian  poplar,  mingled  their  branches  with  those  of  the  oak, 
the  beech,  and  the  lime. 

In  these,  as  in  th^  forests  of  the  Old  World,  destruction  was 
perpetually  going  on.  The  ruins  of  vegetation  were  heaped  upon 
eadi  other ;  but  there  was  no  labouring  hand  to  remove  them,  and 
their  decay  was  not  rapid  enough  to  make  room  for  the  contmual 
work  of  reproduction.  Climbing-plants,  grasses,  and  other  herbs, 
forced  their  way  through  the  mass  of  dying  trees ;  they  crept  along 
their  bending  trunks,  found  nourishment  in  their  dusty  cavities,  and 
a  passage  beneath  the  lifeless  bark.  Thus  decay  gave  its  assistance 
to  life,  and  their  respective  productions  were  mingled  together. 
The  depths  of  these  forests  were  gloomy  and  obscure,  and  a  thou- 
and  rivulets,  undirected  in  their  course  by  human  industry,  pre- 
served in  them  a  constant  moisture.  It  was  rare  to  meet  with 
flowers,  wild  fruits,  or  birds,  beneath  their  shades.  Hie  fall  of  a 
tree  overthrown  by  age,  the  rushing  torrent  of  a  cataract,  the  low- 

^  •See  Appendix  B. 
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uig  of  ^  bnffido,  ftnd  tbe  bowling  of  die  wind,  were  the  only 
•oonib  which  broke  tbe  silence  of  nature. 

To  the  east  of  the  great  river  the  woods  almost  disappeared;  in 
thor  stead  were  seen  prairies  of  immense  extent  Whether  nature 
in  her  infinite  variety  had  denied  the  germes  of  trees  to  these  fertile 
plains,  or  whether  they  had  once  been  covered  with  forests,  sub- 
sequently destroyed  by  the  hand  of  man,  is  a  question  which  nei- 
ther tradition  nor  sdentific  research  has  been  able  to  resolve. 

These  immense  deserts  were  not,  however,  devoid  of  human  in- 
habitants. Some  wandering  tribes  had  been  for  ages  scattered 
among  the  forest  shades  or  the  green  pastures  of  the  prairie.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
from  tbe  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  these  savages  possessed 
certain  points  of  resemblance  which  bore  witness  of  their  common 
origin :  but  at  the  same  time  they  difiered  from  all  other  known 
races  o!  men  :*  they  were  neither  white  like  the  Europeans,  nor 
yellow  like  most  of  the  Asiatics,  nor  black  like  the  negroes.  Their 
skin  was  reddish  brown,  their  hair  long  and  shining,  their  lips  thin, 
and  thor  cheek-bones  very  prominent.  The  languages  spoken  by 
the  North  American  txihes  were  various  as  far  as  regarded  their 
words,  but  they  were  subject  to  the  same  grammatical  rules.  Those 
rules  differed  in  several  points  from  such  as  had  been  observed  to 
govern  the  origin  of  language. 

The  idiom  of  the  Americans  seemed  to  be  the  product  of  new 
combinations,  and  bespoke  an  effort  of  the  understanding,  of  which 
the  Indians  of  our  days  would  be  incapable.f 

The  social  state  of  these  tribes  differed  also  in  many  respects 
from  all  that  was  seen  in  the  Old  World.  They  seemed  to  have 
multiplied  freely  in  the  midst  of  their  deserts,  without  commg  in 
contact  with  other  races  more  civilized  than  their  own. 

Accordingly,  they  exhibited  none  of  those  indistinct,  incoherent 

*  With  the  progress  of  discorery,  some  resemblance  has  been  foimd  to  «xist  be 
tweeo  the  physical  conlbrmatioBy  the  language,  and  the  habits  of  the  Indians  sf  North 
America,  and  those  of  the  Tongons,  Mantchou?,  Moguls,  Tartars,  and  other  wander- 
ing tribes  of  Asia.  The  land  occupied  by  these  tribes  is  not  Tery  distant  from  Beh- 
ring's  strait ;  which  allows  of  the  supposition,  that  at  a  remote  period  ihej  gnv* 
inhabitants  to  the  desert  continent  of  America.  But  this  is  a  point  which  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  elucidated  by  science.  See  Malte  Bruo,  toI.  y.  ;  the  works  of  Hum* 
boldt ;  Fischer,  "  Conjecture  sar  POrigine  des  Am^rioains  ;**  Adair  ^  History  of  tht 
American  Indians." 

t  See  Appendix  C. 
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of  li^t  and  wrong,  mme  ct  that  deep  oom^cm  of  maa- 
tkat  ii  usoallj  joined  with  ignorance  and  rudeness  among  na« 
which,  after  advancing  to  dvilization,  hare  relapsed  into  a 
of  barbarism.  The  Indian  was  indebted  to  no  one  but  him- 
self; hb  Tirtnes,  his  vices,  and  his  prejudices,  were  his  own  wcnrk; 
lie  had  grown  up  in  the  wild  independence  of  his  nature. 

tf,  m  polished  countries,  the  lowest  of  the  people  are  rude  and 

VMsril,  it  is  not  merely  because  they  are  poor  and  ignorant,  but 

that,  being  so,  they  are  in  daily  c(mtact  with  rich  and  enlightened 

Ben.  The  sight  of  their  own  hard  lot  and  of  their  weakness,  which 

lie  daily  contrasted  with  the  happiness  and  power  of  some  of  their 

fcnow-creatures,  excites  in  ibm  hearts  at  the  same  time  the  senti- 

Bcnts  of  anger  and  of  fear :  the  consciousness  of  their  inferiority  and 

oC  ifacir  dep^idance  irritates  while  it  humiliates  them.    This  state 

ctaind  displays  itsdf  in  their  manners  and  language ;  they  are  at 

oooe  insolent  and  servile.    The  truth  of  this  is  easily  proved  by 

observation ;  the  people  are  more  rude  in  aristocratic  countries  than 

dsewhere ;  in  opulent  cities  than  in  rural  districts.  In  those  places 

where  the  rich  and  powerful  are  assembled  together^  the  weak  and 

the  indigent  fed  themselves  oppressed  by  their  inferior  condition. 

Unabk  to  percnve  a  single  chance  of  regaining  their  equality,  they 

give  op  to  despair,  and  allow  themselves  to  fall  below  the  dignity 

of  human  natore. 

Hus  unfortunate  ^ect  of  the  disparity  of  conditions  is  not  ob- 
servable in  savage  life ;  the  Indians,  although  they  are  ignorant  and 
poor,  are  equal  and  free. 

At  the  period  when  Europeans  first  came  among  them,  the  na- 
tives oi  North  America  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  riches,  and 
'mtSerent  to  the  aijoyments  which  civilized  man  procures  to  him* 
self  by  their  means.  Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing  coarse  in 
dieir  demeanour;  they  practised  an  habitual  reserve,  and  a  kind  of 
aristocratic  politeness. 

Mild  and  hospitable  when  at  peace,  though  merciless  in  war  be- 
yond any  known  degree  of  human  ferocity,  the  Indian  would  ex- 
pose himself  to  die  of  hunger  in  order  to  succour  the  stranger  who 
asked  admittance  by  night  at  the  door  of  his  hut — yet  he  could 
tear  in  {neces  with  his  hands  the  still  quivering  limbs  of  his  prisoner. 
The  famous  republics  of  antiquity  never  gave  examples  of  more 
mwhaken  courage,  more  haughty  spirits,  or  more  intractable  love 


o{  iadq^endence,  than  were  hidden  in  former  times  among  the  wild 
fiurests  of  the  New  World.*  The  Europeans  produced  no  great 
impression  when  they  landed  upon  the  shores  of  North  America: 
theur  presence  engendered  neither  envj  nor  fear.  What  influence 
could  they  possess  over  such  men  as  we  have  described  1  The  In- 
dian could  live  without  wants,  suffer  without  complaint,  and  pour 
out  his  death-song  at  the  stake*!  like  all  the  other  members  of « 
the  great  human  family,  these  savages  believed  in  the  exL^enoe 
of  a  better  world,  and  adored,  under  different  names,  God,  the 
Creator  of  the  universe.  Their  notions  on  the  great  intellectual 
truths  were,  in  general,  simple  and  philosophical.| 

Although  we  have  here  traced  the  character  of  a  primitive  peo- 
ple, yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  another  people,  more  civilized 
and  more  advanced  in  all  respects,  had  preceded  it  in  the  same 
regions. 

An  obscure  tmdition,  which  prevailed  among  the  Indians  to  the 
north  of  the  Atlantic,  informs  us  that  these  very  tribes  fcnrmerly 
dwek  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  and  throughout  the  central  valley,  there  are  firequentiy  found, 
at  this  day,  tumuli  raised  by  the  hands  of  men.  On  exploring 
these  heaps  of  earth  to  their  centre,  it  is  usual  to  meet  with  human 
bones,  strange  instruments,  arms  and  utensils  of  all  kinds,  made  of 
a  metal,  or  destined  for  purposes,  unknown  to  the  present  race. 

The  Indians  of  our  time  are  unable  to  give  any  information  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  this  imknown  people.  Neither  did  those  who 
lived  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  America  was  first  disoovoe^ 
leave  any  accounts  firom  which  even  an  hypothesis  could  be  formed. 
Tradition — that  perishable,  yet  ever-renewed  monument  of  tiie 
pristine  world — throws  no  light  upon  the  subject    It  is  an  un- 

*  We  learn  from  Prestdent  Jeffenon's  "  Notes  upon  Virginiai"  p.  14S,  that  imoas 
the  Iroquois,  when  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  aged  raei^  refused  to  fly,  or  to  sunriTS. 
the  destructiofi  of  their  country ;  and  they  braved  death  like  the  ancient  Romans 
when  their  capKal  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls.  Farther  on,  p.  150,  he  tells  us  that  there 
is  no  example  of  an  Indian,  who,  havinf  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  begged 
for  his  life ;  on  the  contrary,  the  captive  sought  to  obtain  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
conquerors  by  the  use  of  msult  and  provocation. 

t  See  **  Htetoire  da  k.  Louisiane,"  by  Lepage  Dupratz  ;  Charlevoix,  "  Histoirt  da 
la  Nouvelle  France ;"  **  Lettres  du  Rev.  G.  Hecwelder  ;**  "  Transactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society,"  v.  i. ;  Jefferson's  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  pp.  136-190.  What 
U  said  by  Jefferson  is  of  especial  weight,  on  account  of  the  personal  merit  of  the 
writer,  and  of  the  matter-of-fact  age  in  which  he  lived. 

t  See  Appendix  D. 
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doubted  fact,  however,  that  in  this  part  of  the  globe  thousands  of 
our  fellow-beings  had  lived.  When  they  came  hither,  what  was 
their  origin,  their  destiny,  their  history,  and  how  they  perished,  no 
one  can  tell. 

How  strange  does  it  appear  that  nations  have  existed,  and  after- 
wtird  so  completely  disappeared  from  the  earth,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  their  very  names  is  effaced :  their,  languages  are  lost ; 
their  glory  is  vanished  like  a  sound  without  an  echo ;  but  perhaps 
there  is  not  one  which  has  not  left  behind  it  a  tomb  in  memory  of 
its  passage.  The  most  durable  monument  of  htunan  labour  is  that 
which  recalls  the  wretchedness  and  nothingness  of  man. 

Although  the  vast  country  which  we  have  been  describing  was 
ii^abited  by  many  indigenous  tribes,  it  may  justly  be  said,  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery  by  Europeans,  to  have  formed  one  great  desert 
The  Indians  occupied,  without  posses^ng  it.  It  is  by  agricultural 
labour  that  man  appropriates  the  soil,  and  the  early  inhabitants  of 
North  America  lived  by  the  produce  of  the  chase^  Their  implaca- 
ble prejudices,  their  imcontrolled  passions,  their  vices,  and  still  more 
perhaps  their  savage  virtues,  consigned  them  to  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. The  ruin  of  these  nations  began  from  the  day  when  Euro- 
peans landed  on  their  shores:  it  has  proceeded  elver  since,  and  we 
are  now  seeing  the  completion  of  it.  They  seemed  to  have  been 
placed  by  Pnnidence  amid  the  riches  of  the  New  World  to  enjoy 
them  for  a  season,  and  then  surrender  them.  Those  coasts,  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  commerce  and  industry ;  those  wide  and  deep 
riveA ;  that  inexhaustible  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  whole 
continent,  in  short,  seemed  prepared  to  be  the  abode  of  a  great  na- 
tion, yet  unborn.  ' 

Iti  that  land  the  great  experiment  was  to  be  made  by  civilized 
man,  of  the  attempt  to  construct  society  upon  a  new  basis ;  and  it 
was  there,  for  Ae  first  time,  that  theories  hitherto  unknown,  or 
deemed  impracticable,  were  to  exhibit  a  spectacle  for  which  the 
world  had  not  been  prepared  by  the  history  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ORIGIN  OF   THE  ANGLO-AMERICANS  AND  ITS  IBfPORTANCE,   IN  RELATION 

TO  THEIR  FUTURE   CONDITION. 

Utility  of  knowing  the  Origin  of  Nations  in  order  to  understand  their  social  Condition 
and  their  Laws.— America  the  only  Country  ia  which  the  Starting-Point  of  a  great 
People  has  been  clearly  observable.— In  what  respects  all  who  emigrated  to  BhtisJt 
America  were  similar. — In  what  they  differed. — ^Remark  applicable  to  all  the  Euro- 
peans who  established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World.— Colonisatioa 
of  Virginia. — Colonization  of  New  England.-rOriginal  Character  of  the  first  Inhab- 
itants of  New  England.— Their  ArriTal.— Their  first  Laws  —Their  social  Contract 
—Penal  Code  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  Legislation.- Religious  Ferronr.— Repttb> 
lican  Spirit.— Intimate  Union  of  the  Spirit  of  Religion  with  the  Spirit  of  Liberty. 

After  the  birth  of  a  human  being,  his  early  years  are  obscurely 
spent  in  the  toils  or  pleasures  of  childhood.  As  he  grows  up,  the 
world  receives  him,  when  his  manhood  b^ins,  and  he  enters  into 
contact  with  his  fellows.  He  is  then  studied  for  the  first  time,  and 
it  is  imagined  that  the  germe  of  the  vices  and  the  virtues  of  his 
maturer  years  is  then  formed. 

This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  a  great  error.  We  must  begin 
higher  up ;  we  must  watch  the  infant  in  his  mother's  arms ;  we 
must  see  the  first  images  which  the  external  world  casts  upon  the 
dark  mirror  of  his  mind ;  the  first  occurrences  which  he  beholds ; 
we  must  hear  the  first  words  which  awaken  the  sleeping  powers 
of  thought,  and  stand  by  his  earliest  efforts,  if  we  would  under- 
stand the  prejudices,  the  habits,  and  the  passions,  which  will  rule 
his  life.  The  entire  man  is,  so  to  speak,  to  be  seen  in  the  cradle 
of  the  child. 

The  growth  of  nations  presents  something  analogous  to  this ; 
they  all  bear  some  marks  of  their  origin ;  and  the  circumstances 
which  accompanied  their  birth  and  contributed  to  thdr  rise,  affect 
the  whole  term  of  their  being. 

^^e  were  able  to  go  back  to  the  elements  of  states,  and  to  ex« 
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aniiie  the  oUest  monuments  of  their  history,  I  doubt  not  that  we 
Aoald  Sacoret  the  primary  cause  of  the  prejudices^  the  habits,  the 
rolling  pasioQS,  and  in  short  of  all  that  constitutes  what  is  called 
tbe  national  dmracter :  we  should  then  find  the  explanation  of 
eertain  costoms  whidi  now  seem  at  variance  with  prevailing  man- 
of  such  laws  as  conflict  with  established  principles,  and  of 
iDGoherent  opimons  as  are  here  and  there  to  be  met  with  in 
KKKtjr,  like  those  fragments  of  broken  chains  which  we  sometimes 
see  hanging  from  the  vault  of  an  edifice,  and  supporting  nothing. 
This  might  explain  the  destinies  of  certain  nations  which  seem 
borne  along  by  an  unknown  force  to  ends  of  which  they  themselves 
are  ignorant.  But  hitherto  facts  have  been  wanting  to  researches 
of  tins  kind:  the  spirit  of  inquiry  has  only  come  upon  communities 
in  ttior  latter  days ;  and  when  they  at  length  turned  thdr  attention 
to  contemplate  thdr  or^in,  time  had  already  obscured  it,  or  ignor« 
aace  and  pride  ad<Hned  it  with  truth-concealing  fables. 

America  is  ihe  only  country  in  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
stady  tiie  natural  and  tranquil  growth  of  society,  and  where  the 
iofloence  exercised  on  the  future  condition  of  states  by  their  origin 
is  dearly  Astinguishable. 

At  the  period  when  the  peoples  of  Europe  landed  in  the  New 
World,  their  national  characteristics  were  already  completely 
formed ;  eadi  of  them  had  a  physiognomy  of  its  own ;  and  as  they 
bad  already  attained  that  stage  of  dvilization  at  which  men  are  led  to 
study  themselves,  they  have  transmitted  to  us  a  f aithfril  picture  of  their 
opinions,  their  manners,  and  their  laws.  The  men  of  the  ^xteenth 
century  are  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as  our  contemporaries. 
America  consequently  exhibits  in  the  broad  light  of  day  the  phe- 
nomena which  the  ignorance  or  rudeness  of  earlier  ages  conceals 
from  our  researches.  Near  enough  to  the  time  when  the  states  of 
America  were  founded  to  be  accurately  acquainted  with  their  ele- 
ments, and  suflkiendy  removed  from  that  period  to  judge  of  some 
of  tibeir  results.  The  men  of  our  own  day  seem  destined  to  see 
farther  than  their  predecessors  into  the  series  of  human  events. 
Providence  has  given  us  a  torch  which  our  forefathers  did  not 
poascoo,  and  has  allowed  us  to  discern  fimdamental  causes  in  the 
history  o(  the  worid  which  the  obscurity  of  the  past  concealed 
from  them. 
If  we  carefully  examine  the  social  and  political  state  of  America 
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lifter  bavipg  studied  its  history,  we  diall  remain  perfectly  oca* 
viqced  that  not  an  opinion,  not  a  custom,  not  a  law,  I  may  even 
say  i^pt  an  event,  ^  upon  record  which  the  origin  of  that  people 
Ti^U  not  explain.  The  readers  of  this  book  will  find  the  genne  of 
all  that  ia  to  follow  in  the  present  chapter,  and  the  key  to  almost 
the  whole  work« 

The  emigrants  who  came  at  different  periods  to  occupy  the  ter- 
ntory  now  covered  by  the  American  Union,  differed  from  each  other 
in  many  respects ;  their  aim  was  not  the  same,  and  they  governed 
themselves  on  different  principles. 

These  men  had,  however,  certain  features  in  common,  and  they 
were  all  placed  in  an  analogous  situation.  The  tie  of  language  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  durable  that  can  miite  mankind. 
All  the  emigrants  spoke  the  same  tongue ;  they  were  all  otEaets 
from  the  same  people.  Bom  in  a  country  which  had  been  agitated 
for  centuries  by  the  struggles  of  faction,  and  in  which  all  parties 
had  been  obliged  in  their  turn  to  place  then^elves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  their  political  education  had  been  perfected  in  this 
rude  school,  and  they  were  more  conversant  with  the  notions  of 
right,  and  the  principles  of  true  freedom,  than  the  greater  part  of 
their  European  contemporaries.  At  the  period  of  the  first  emigra- 
tions, the  parish  system,  that  fruitful  germe  of  free  institutions,  was 
deeply  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  English ;  and  with  it  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  had  been  introduced  even 
into  the  bosom  of  the  monarchy  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

The  religious  quarrels  which  have  agitated  the  Christian  world 
were  then  rife.  England  had  plunged  into  the  new  order  of  things 
with  headlong  vehemence.  The  character  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
had  always  been  sedate  and  reflecting,  became  argumentative  and 
austere.  General  information  had  been  increased  by  intellectual 
debate,  and  the  mind  had  received  a  deeper  cultivation.  While 
religion  was  the  topic  of  discussion,  the  morals  of  the  people  were 
reformed.  All  these  national  features  are  more  or  less  discoverable 
in  the  physiognomy  of  those  adventiu'ers  who  came  to  seek  a  new 
home  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Another  remark,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
recur,  is  appUcable  not  only  to  the  English,  but  to  the  Trench,  the 
Spaniards,  and  all  the  Europeans  who  successively  established  them- 
selves in  the  New  World.    All  these  European  colonies  contained 
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tike  demesti,  if  not  the  devdopmeDt,  of  a  complete  democracy. 
T^o  causes  kd  to  this  result  It  may  safely  be  advanced,  that  on 
leaviDg  the  mother-country  the  emigrants  had  in  general  no  notion 
of  soperiority  over  one  another.  The  happy  and  the  powerful  do 
not  go  into  exile,  and  there  are  no  surer  guarantees  of  equality 
among  men  than  poverty  and  misfortune.  It  happened;  however, 
CD  several  occasions  that  persons  of  rank  were  driven  to  America 
hy  political  and  religious  quarrels.  Laws  were  made  to  establish 
a  gradation  of  ranks ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  soil  of  Ameri- 
ca was  entirely  opposed  to  a  territorial  aristocracy.  To  bring  that 
refractory  land  into  cultivation,  the  constant  and  interested  exer- 
tions of  the  owner  himself  were  necessary ;  and  when  the  ground 
was  prepared,  its  produce  was  found  to  be  insufficient  to  enrich  a 
master  and  a  farmer  at  the  same  time.  The  land  was  then  natu- 
rally broken  up  into  small  portions,  which  the  proprietor  cultivated 
for  himself.  Land  is  the  basis  of  an  aristocracy,  which  clings  to 
the  soil  that  supports  it ;  for  it  is  not  by  privileges  alone,  nor  by 
birth^  but  by  landed  prc^erty  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  that  an  aristocracy  is  constituted.  A  nation  may  present 
immense  forttmes  and  extreme  wretchedness;  but  unless  those  for- 
tunes are  territorial,  there  is  no  aristocracy,  but  simply  the  class  of 
the  rich  and  that  of  the  poor. 

All  the  British  colonies  had  then  a  great  degree  of  similarity  at 
the  epoch  of  their  settlement.  All  of  them,  from  their  first  begii\- 
ning,  seemed  destined  to  behold  the  growth,  not  of  the  aristocratic 
liberty  of  their  mother-country,  but  of  that  freedom  of  the  middle 
and  lower  orders  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  has  as  yet  fur- 
nisbed  no  complete  example. 

In  Hm  general  uniformity  several  striking  differences  were  how- 
ever discernible,  which  it  is  necessary  to  point  out.  Two  branches 
mxj  be  distinguished  in  the  Anglo-American  family,  which  have 
hi&erto  grown  up  without  entirely  commingling ;  the  one  in  the 
tooth,  the  other  in  the  north. 

Virginia  recrived  the  first  English  colony ;  the  emigrants  took 
possession  of  it  in  1607.  The  idea  that  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
arette  sources  of  national  wealth,  was  at  that  time  singularly  preva- 
lent in  Europe ;  a  fatal  delusion,  which  has  done  more  to  empoverish 
the  nations  which  adopted  it,  and  has  cost  more  lives  in  America, 
than  the  united  influence  of  war  and  bad  laws.    The  men  sent  to 
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Yirginia*  were  seekers  of  gold,  adveoturers  without  reaources  and 
without  character,  whose  turbulent  and  restless  ^irits  endangered 
the  infant  colony ,f  and  rendered  its  progress  uncertain.  The  arti- 
sans and  agriculturists  arrived  afterward ;  and  although  they  were 
a  more  moral  and  orderly  race  of  men,  they  were  in  nowise  above 
the  level  of  the  inferior  classes  in  England.^  No  lofty  conceptions, 
no  intellectual  system  directed  the  foundation  of  these  new  settle- 
ments. The  colony  was  scarcely  established  when  slavery  was  in- 
troduced,§  and  this  was  the  main  circumstance  which  has  exercised 
so  prodigious  an  influence  on  the  character,  the  laws,  and  all  the 
future  prospects  of  the  south. 

Slavery,  as  we  shall  afterward  show,  dishonours  labour ;  it  in- 
troduces idleness  into  socnety,  and,  with  idleness,  ignorance  and 
pride,  luxury  and  distress.  It  enervates  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  benumbs  the  activity  of  man.  The  influence  of  slavery,  united 
to  the  English  character,  explains  the  manners  and  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  southern  states. 

In  the  north,  the  same  English  foundation  was  modified  by  the 
most  opposite  shades  of  character ;  and  here  I  may  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  some  details.  The  two  or  three  main  ideas  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  social  theory  of  the  United  States  were  first 
combined  in  the  northern  British  colonies,  more  generally  denomi- 
nated the  states  of  New  £ngland.||  The  principles  of  New  Eng- 
land spread  at  first  to  the  neighbouring  states;  they  then  passed 
successively  to  the  more  distant  ones ;  and  at  length  they  itnbued 

*  The  charter  granted  by  the  crown  of  England,  in  1609,  stipulated,  among  other 
conditions,  that  the  adventurers  should  pay  to  the  crown  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of  aU 
gold  and  silver  moies.    See  Marshall's  "  Life  of  Washington,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  18-66. 

t  A  large  portion  of  the  adventurers,  says  Stith  (History  of  Virginia),  were  m- 
principlfld  young  men  of  family,  whom  their  parents  were  glad  to  ship  off,  discharged 
servants,  fraudulent  bankrupts,  or  debauchees :  and  others  of  the  ssme  class,  people 
more  apt  to  piUage  and  destroy  than  to  assist  the  settlement,  were  the  seditious  chiefs 
who  easily  led  this  band  into  every  kind  of  extravagance  aad  excess.  Bee  for  the  hi** 
tory  of  Virginia  the  following  works: — 

''  History  of  Virginia,  from  the  first  Settlements  m  the  year  1624,^'  by  Smith. 

"  History  of  Viiginia,"  by  William  Stith. 

"  History  of  Virginia,  from  the  earliest  Period,"  by  Beverley. 

X  It  was  not  till  some  time  later  that  a  certain  number  of  rich  English  capitalists 
aame  to  fix  themselves  in  the  colony. 

§  Slavery  was  introduced  about  the  year  16S0,  by  a  Dutch  vesseli  which  landed 
twenty  negroes  on  the  banks  of  the  river  James.    See  Chalmer. 

I  Ilie  states  of  New  England  are  those  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson ;  they 
vt  now  six  in  number :  1.  Connecticut ;  2.  Rhode  Island ;  3.  Massachnsetta ;  4.  Var 
mont ;  6.  New  Hampshire  j  6.  Maine 
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the  wbole  confcderatiun     They  now  extend  their  influence  beyond 

its  limits  orer  the  whole  American  world.    The  civilization  of 

New  England  has  been  like  a  beaoon  lit  upon  a  hill,  which,  after 

it  has  diffused  its  warmth  around,  tinges  the  distant  horizon  with 

its  glow. 

The  foundation  of  New  England  was  a  novel  spectacle,  and  all 
the  drcmnstances  attending  it  were  singular  and  original.  The 
hrge  majority  of  cblonies  have  been  first  inhabited  either  by  men 
without  education  and  without  resources,  driven  by  their  poverty 
and  their  misconduct  from  the  land  which  gave  them  birth,  or  by 
specidatcHTS  and  adventurers  greedy  of  gain.  Som^  settlements 
cannot  even  boast  so  honourable  an  origin;  St.  Domingo  was 
founded  by  buccaneers ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  criminal  courts 
of  Ei^land  supply  the  population  of  Australia. 

The  settlers  who  established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  New 
England  all  belonged  to  the  more  independent  classes  of  their  na- 
tive country.  Their  union  on  the  soil  of  America  at  once  presented 
ne  singular  jdienomenon  of  a  society  contaimng  neither  lords  nor 
common  people,  neither  rich  nor  poor.  These  men  possessed^  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  a  greater  mass  of  intelligence  than  is 
to  be  found  in  any  European  nation  of  our  own  time.  All,  without 
a  single  exception,  had  received  a  good  education,  and  many  of 
them  were  known  in  Europe  for  their  talents  and  their  acquire- 
ments. The  other  colonies  had  been  founded  by  adventurers  with- 
oot  family;  the  emigrants  of  New  England  brought  with  them 
the  best  elements  of  order  and  morality,  they  landed  in  the  desert 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children.  But  what  most  es- 
pecially dtstinguided  them  was  the  aim  of  their  undertaking.  They 
had  sot  been  obliged  by  necesaty  to  leave  their  country,  the  social 
position  they  abandoned  was  one  to  be  regretted,  and  their  means 
of  subsistence  were  certain.  Nor  did  they  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
improve  their  situation,  or  to  increase  iYmr  wealth ;  the  call  which 
sommoned  them  fnnn  the  comforts  of  their  homes  was  purely  in* 
tellectual ;  and  in  facing  the  inevitable  sufferings  of  exile,  their 
olject  was  the  triumph  of  an  idea. 

The  emigrants,  or,  as  they  deservedly  styled  themselves,  the 
pilgrims,  belonged  to  that  English  sect,  the  austerity  of  whose 
priacq>les  bad  acquired  for  them  the  name  of  puritans.  Puritanism 
Was  not  merely  a  religious  doctrme,  but  it  corresponded  in  many 
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points  with  the  roost  absolute  democratic  and  republican  theories. 
It  was  this  tendency  which  had  aroused  its  most  dangerous  adver- 
saries. Persecuted  by  the  government  of  the  mother-country,  and 
disgusted  by  the  habits  of  a  society  opposed  to  the  rigour  of  th^r 
own  principles,  the  puritans  went  forth  to  seek  some  rude  and  un- 
frequented part  of  the  world,  where  they  could  live  according  to 
their  own  opinions,  and  worship  God  in  freedom. 

A  few  quotations  will  throw  more  light  upon  the  spirit  of  these 
pious  adventurers  than  all  we  can  say  of  them.  Nathaniel  Mor- 
ton,* the  historian  of  the  first  years  of  the  settlement,  thus  opens 
his  subject : — 

'^  Gentle  Reader  :  I  have  for  some  length  of  time  looked  upon 
it  as  a  duty  incumbent,  e^cially  on  the  immediate  successors  of 
those  that  have  had  so  large  experience  of  those  many  memorable 
and  signal  demonstrations  of  God's  goodness,  viz,  the  first  begin- 
ners of  this  plantation  in  New  England,  to  commit  to  writing  hu* 
gracious  dispensations  on  that  behalf;  having  so  many  inducements 
thereunto,  not  onely  otherwise,  but  so  plentifully  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures :  that  so,  what  we  have  seen,  and  what  our  fathers  have 
told  us  (Psalm  Ixxviii.  3,  4),  we  may  not  bide  from  our  children, 
showing  to  the  generations  to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord ;  tliat 
especially  the  seed  of  Abraham  his  servant,  and  the  children  of 
Jacob  his  chosen  (Psahn  cv.  5,  6),  may  remember  his  marvellous 
works  in  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  planting  of  New  Eng- 
land, his  wonders  and  the  judgements  of  his  mouth ;  how  that  God 
brought  a  vine  into  this  wilderness ;  that  he  cast  out  the  heathen 
and  planted  it ;  that  he  made  room  for  it,  aiid  caused  it  to  take 
deep  root;  and  it  filled  the  land  (Psalm  Ixxx.  8,  9).  And  not 
onely  so,  but  also  that  he  hath  guided  his  people  by  his  strength  to 
his  holy  habitation,  and  planted  them  in  the  mountain  of  his  in- 
heritance in  respect  of  precious  gospel  enjoyments :  and  that  as 
especially  God  may  have  the  glory  of  all  unto  whom  it  is  most 
due ;  so  also  some  rays  of  glory  may  reach  the  names  of  those 
blessed  saints,  that  were  the  main  instruments  and  the  beginning 
of  this  happy  enterprise."* 

*  ''New  England's  Memorial/*  p.  13     Boaton,  1826.    Ste  also  '' Hutchinson'a 
History/'  toI.  u^  p.  440. 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  t)is  opefiing  paragraph  without  an  in* 
voluntary  feeling  of  religious  awe ;  it  breathes  the  very  sa^'our  of 
gospel  antiquity.  The  sincerity  of  the  author  hoghtens  his  power 
of  language.  The  band,  which  to  his  eyes  was  a  mere  party  of 
advoiturerSy  gone  forth  to  seek  their  fortune  beyond  seas,  appears 
to  the  reader  as  the  germe  of  a  great  nation  wafted  by  Providence 
to  a  predestined  shore. 

The  author  thus  continues  his  narrative  of  the  departure  of  the 
first  pilgrims : — 

"  So  they  left  that  goodly  and  pleasant  city  of  Leyden,  which 
had  been  their  resting-place  for  above  eleven  years;  but  they  knew 
that  they  were  pilgrims  and  strangers  here  below,  and  looked  not 
much  on  these  things,  but  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  their 
dearest  country,  where  God  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city  (Heb. 
xi.  16),  and  therein  quieted  their  spirits.  When  they  came  to 
Delis-Haven  they  found  the  ship  and  all  things  ready ;  and  such  of 
th^  friends  as  could  not  come  with  them,  followed  after  them,  aad 
sundry  came  from  Amsterdam  to  see  them  shipt,  and  to  take  their 
leaves  of  them.  One  night  was  spent  with  Uttle  sleep  with  the 
mpst,  but  with  friendly  entertainment  and  Christian  discourse^  and 
other  real  expressions  of  true  Christian  love.  The  next  day  they 
x^ent  on  board,  and  their  friends  with  them,  where  truly  dolefid 
was  the  sight  of  that  sad  and  mournful  parting,  to  hear  what  sighs 
and  sobs  and  {Nrayers  did  sound  among  them ;  what  tears  did  gosh 
from  every  eye,  and  pithy  speeches  pierced  each  other^s  heart,  that 
sundiy  of  the  Dutch  strangers  that  stood  on  the  key  as  spectators 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  But  the  tide  (which  stays  for  no  man) 
calling  them  away  that  were  thus  loath  to  depart,  their  reverend 
pastor  falling  down  on  his  knees,  and  they  all  with  him,  with  wa- 
tery cheeks  commended  them  with  most  fervent  prayers  unto  the 
Lord  and  his  blessing ;  and  then,  with  mutual  embraces  and  many 
tears,  they  took  their  leaves  one  of  another,  which  proved  to  be  tfie 
last  leave  to  many  of  them.'* 

The  emigrants  were  about  160  in  number^.including  the  women 
and  the  children.  Their  object  was  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson ;  but  after  having  been  driven  about  for  some  time 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  they  were  forced  to  land  on  that  arid  coas^ 
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ol  New  Engbnd  which  is  now  the  site  of  the  town  of  Plymoath. 
The  rock  is  still  shown  on  whidi  the  pilgrims  disembarked  * 

**  But  before  we  pass  on,"  continues  our  historian, "  let  the  reader 
with  me  make  a  pause,  and  seriously  consido*  this  ^poor  people's 
present  coadition,  the  more  to  be  raised  up  to  admiration  of  God's 
gAdness  toward  them  u  their  preservation :  for  being  now  passed 
Uie  %st  ocean,  and  a  sea  of  troubles  before  them  in  expectation, 
they  had  now  no  friends  to  welcome  them,  no  inns  to  entertain  or 
refresh  them,  no  houses,  or  much  less  towns  to  repsur  unto  to  seek 
for  succour ;  and  for  the  season  it  was  winter,  and  they  that  know 
the  winters  of  the  country  know  them  to  be  sharp  and  idolent,  sub- 
ject to  cruel  and  fierce  storms,  dangerous  to  travel  to  known  places, 
Bnich  more  to  search  unknown  coasts.  Besides,  what  could  they 
see  but  a  hideous  and  desolate  wilderness,  lull  of  wilde  beasts, 
and  wilde  men  ?  and  what  multitudes  of  them  there  Were,  they 
then  knew  not :  for  which  way  soever  they  turned  their  eyes  (save 
upward  to  Heaven)  they  could  have  but  Kttle  solace  or  content  in 
respect  of  any  outward  object ;  for  summer  being  ended,  all  ttnngs 
stand  in  appearance  with  a  weathar-beaten  face,  and  the  whole 
country  full  of  woods  and  thickets  represented  a  wild  and  savage 
hue;  if  they  looked  behind  them,  there  was  the  mighty  oceaa 
which  they  had  passed,  and  was  now  as  a  main  bar  or  gulph  to 
separate  them  from  all  the  civil  parts  of  the  world." 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  piety  of  the  puritans  was  of  a 
merely  q)eculative  kind,  or  that  it  took  no  cognizance  of  the  course 
of  w(»rldly  affairs.  Puritanism,  as  I  have  idready  remarked,  was 
scarcely  less  a  political  than  a  religious  doctrine.  No  sooner  had 
the  emigrants  landed  on  the  barren  coast,  described  by  Nathaniel 
Morton,  than  &eir  first  care  was  to  ccmstitute  a  society,  by  passing 
the  following  act  :f — 

^^In  the  namb  of  Gob,  Ambn!  We,  whose  names  are  underwrit- 
ten, the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord  King  James^ 
&c.,  iStc.,  having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and  advance* 

*  Thif  rock  is  become  an  olyect  of  Teneration  in  the  United  States.  I  have  seen 
bits  of  it  carefully  preserred  in  sereral  towns  of  the  Union.  Does  not  this  sufficiently 
shoir  that  all  human  power  and  greatness  is  in  the  soul  of  man?  Here  is  a  stone 
which  the  fisetof  a  lew  outcasts  pressed  (bran  instant,  and  this  stone  becomes  fiunoaa; 
it  is  treasured  by  a  great  nation,  its  rery  dust  is  shared  as  a  relic  ■  and  what  is  becoma 
«f  the  gateways  of  a  thousand  palaces  f 

t  •*  New  England  Memarial,"  p.  87 
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ment  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  honour  of  our  king  and  conn* 
try»  a  voyage  to  plant  tne  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  ot  Vir- 
^ia :  do  by  these  presents  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together 
into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation, 
and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid :  and  by  virtue  hereof  Jo 
enact,  constitute,  and  frame,  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances, 
ads,  constitutions,  ,and  officers,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  he 
thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the 
colony:  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submis^on  and  obedi- 
eice,"  &C.* 

This  happened  in  1620,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  emigra- 
tion went  on.  The  religious  and  political  passions  which  ravishedl 
the  British  empire  during  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  L,  drove  fresh 
crowds  of  sectarians  every  year  to  the  shores  of  America.  In  Eng- 
land the  stronghold  of  puritanism  was  in  the  middle  classes,  and  it 
was  from  the  middle  classes  that  the  majority  of  the  emigrants 
came.  The  population  of  New  England  increased  rapidly ;  and 
while  the  ^lierarchy  of  rank  despotically  classed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mother-country,  the  colony  continued  to  present  the  novd 
spectacle  of  a  community  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts.  A  democ- 
racy, more  perfect  than  any  which.antiquity  had  dreamed  of,  started 
in  full  size  and  panoply  from  the  midst  of  an  ancient  feudal 
society. 

The  English  government  was  not  dissatisfied  with  an  emigratioii 
which  removed  the  elements  of  fresh  discord  and  of  future  revolu- 
tions.  On  the  contr.ary,  everything  was  done  to  encourage  it,  and 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  destiny  of  those  wha  sought  a  diel- 
ier  from  the  rigour  of  their  country's  laws  on  the  soil  of  America. 
It  seemed  as  if  New  England  was  a  region  given  up  to  the  dreams 
of  fancy,  and  the  unrestrained  experiments  of  innovators. 

The  English  colonies  (and  this  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  thar 
INToqperity)  have  always  enjoyed  more  internal  freedom  and  more 
political  independence  than  the  colonies  of  other  nations ;  but  this 


*  The  emignmU  wlio  firanded  the  slate  of  Rhode  Island  in  1S38,  those  who  linded 
•t  New  Hmren  in  1637,  the  &st  settlers  in  Connectieot  in  16S8,  and  the  foandets  of 
Providence  in  1640,  began  in  like  manner  by  drawing  np  a  social  contract,  which  waa 
sabmitted  to  the  approral  of  all  the  interested  parties.  See  "  PitUn's  History,"  pp. 
41,47. 
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prindple  of  liberty  was  nowhere  more  extensively  applied  than  in 
the  states  of  New  England. 

It  was  generally  allowed  at  that  period  that  the  territories  cf  the 
New  World  belonged  to  that  European  nation  which  had  been  the 
first  to  discover  them.    Nearly  the  whole  coast  of  North  America 
thus  became  a  British  possession  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  means  used  by  the  English  government  to  people  these 
new  domains  were  of  several  kinds :  the  king  sometimes  appointed 
a  governor  of  his  own  choice,  who  ruled  a  portion  of  the  New 
World  in  the  name  and  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  crown  ;* 
(his  is  the  colonial  system  adopted  by  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
Sometimes  grants  of  certain  tracts  were  made  by  the  crown  to 
an  individual  or  to  a  company,!  in  which  case  all  the  civil  and 
political  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  or  more  persons,  who, 
under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  crown,  sold  the  lands  and 
governed  the  inhabitants.    Lastly,  a  third  system  consisted  in 
allowing  a  certain  number  of  emigrants  to  constitute  a  poUtical 
society  under  the  protection  of  the  mother-country,  and  to  govern 
themselves  in  whatever  was  not  contrary  to  her  laws.    This  mode 
of  colonization,  so  remarkably  favourable  to  liberty,  was  adopted 
only  in  New  England.^ 

In  1628,§  a  charter  of  this  kind  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  to 
the  em^rants  who  went  to  form  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  But, 
in  general,  charters  were  not  given  to  the  colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land till  they  had  acquired  a  certain  existence.  Plymouth,  Provi- 
dence, New  Haven,  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  that  of  Rhode 


•  Thk  irtt  the  ctM  in  the  ttnte  of  New  York. 

t  Maryland,  the  Carolinas,  Penn^lraniai  and  New  Jersey,  were  in  this  sitaatim. 
See  Pitkin's  Historyi  vol.  i.,  pp.  11-31. 

f  See  the  woik  entitled,  *'  Hittorieal  Collection  of  Statt  Papert  and  other  Authen' 
tic  DocumentM  intended  a$  MdteriaU  for  a  Hittory  cf  tfu  United  Statti  ^f  America f^* 
by  Ebenezer  Hazard,  Philadelphia,  1792,  for  a  great  number  of  docaments  relating  to 
the  commencement  of  the  colonies,  which  are  valaable  from  their  contents  and  their 
•athentfeity ;  aoMNig  them  are  the  Tuions  charters  granted  by  the  kmg  of  England, 
and  the  first  acts  of  the  local  goTemments. 

See  also  the  analysis  of  all  these  charters  giren  by  Mr.  Story,  judge  of  the  supreme 
coort  of  the  United  States,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  resu.ts  from  these  documents  that  the  principles  of  represon 
tative  gOTemment  and  the  external  forms  of  political  liberty  were  introduced  into  all 
the  colonies  at  their  ofigin.  These  principles  Were  more/nlly  atted  upon  in  the  North 
thMi  in  the  South,  but  they  existed  ererywhere. 

I  See  Pitkin's  History,  p.  35.  See  the  History  of  the  Cblony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Vy  Hutchinson,  toI.  i.,  p.  9. 
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Umd,*  urere  founded  Without  the  co-opeiatioo,  aad  aLnoit  'witb^ 
out  ike  knowledge  of  the  mother-coontry.  The  new  settlers  did. 
not  derire dMJr  incorporation firom  ihe  hetdof  the  empire,  akhouf^ 
Aey  (fid  not  deny  its  supremaqr;  they  constituted  a  society  of  their 
own  acoani,  and  it  was  not  till  thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards 
under  Charles  IL,  that  their  existence  was  legally  recognised  by  a 
n^  charter. 

Ilis  frequently  renders  it  difficult  to  detect  the  link  which  con- 
Bccted  the  emigrants  with  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  in  studying 
the  eaiiiest  historical  and  le^ative  records  of  New  England.  They 
perpetually  ex^cised  the  rights  of  sovereignty ;  they  named  thw 
magistrateSy  concluded  peace  or  declared  war,  made  police  regula- 
tions, and  enacted  laws,  as  if  their  allegiance  was  due  only  to  God^f 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  more  instruct- 
ive than  the  legislation  of  that  period ;  it  is  there  that  the  solution 
•f  the  great  social  problem  which  the  United  States  now  present 
to  the  world  is  to  be  found. 

Among  these  documents  we  shall  notice  as  especially  character- 
istic, the  code  of  laws  promulgated  by  the  little  state  of  Connecti- 
cut in  16504 

The  legislators  of  Connecticut^  begin  with  the  penal  laws,  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  borrow  their  provisions  from  the  text  of  holy 
writ. 

**  Whoever  shall  worship  any  other  God  than  the  Lord,"  says 
the  preamble  of  the  code,  **  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  This  is 
followed  by  ten  or  twelve  enactments  of  the  same  kind,  copied 
verSatim  from  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy. 
Blasphemy,  sorcery,  adultery ,||  and  rape,  were  punished  with  death ; 

*  S«e  Pitkni*8  History,  pp.  42, 47. 

t  The  inbmbitaiits  of  Massachusetts  had  deviated  from  the  forms  which  are  pre* 
•erred  in  the  criminal  and  civil  procedure  oX  £nghwd  :  in  1650  the  decrees  of  juftic* 
ntsf  not  yet  headed  by  the  royal  style.    See  Uutchiuson,  vol.  i.,  p.  4S2. 

t  Code  of  1S50,  p.  28.    Hartford,  1830. 

§  See  also  in  Htitchioson's  History,  vol.  i.,  pn.  435,  456,  the  analysis  of  the  pens. 
cede  adopted  in  1648,  by  the  colony  of  Massachusetts :  this  coda  is  drawn  up  on  ;he 
same  principles  as  that  of  Connecticnt. 

I  Adultery  was  also  punished  with  death  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts ;  and  Hutcb> 
asoo,  Tol.  i.,  p.  441,  says  that  several  persons  actually  suffered  for  this  crime.  Ha 
quotes  a  cnrtom  anecdote  on  this  subject,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1663.  A  married 
woman  had  had  criminal  intercourse  with  a  young  man  ;sher  husband  died,  and  she 
married  the  lorer.  Several  years  had  elapsed,  when  the  public  began  to  suspect  ths 
prenous  intercourse  of  this  couple ;  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  put  upon  trial,  aad 
very  narronly  escaped  capital  punishment. 
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an  outrage  offered  by  a  son  to  his  parents,  wibi  to  be  eiqpiated  hy 
the  same  penalty.  The  l^islation  of  a  rude  and  half-dyilized 
people  was  thus  transferred  to  an  enlightened  and  moral  commu- 
mty.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  ponxdunent  of  death  was  never 
more  frequently  prescribed  by  the  statute,  and  never  more  rardy 
enforced  toward  the  guilty. 

The  chief  care  of  the  legislators,  in  this  body  of  penal  laws,  was 
Hbe  maintenance  of  orderly  conduct  and  good  morals  in  the  com* 
munity :  they  constantly  invaded  the  domain  of  conscience,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  tin  which  they  did  not  subject  to  magisterial 
censure.  The  reader  is  aware  of  the  rigor  with  which  these  laws 
punidied  rape  and  adultery ;  intercourse  between  unmarried  per- 
sons was  likewise  severely  repressed.  The  judge  was  empowered 
to  inflict  a  pecuniary  penalty,  a  whipping,  or  marriage,*  on  the 
misdemeanants ;  and  if  the  records  of  the  old  courts  of  New  Haven 
may  be  believed,  prosecutions  of  this  kind  were  not  infrequent.  We 
find  a  sentence  bearing  date  the  first  of  May,  1660,  inflicting  a  fine 
and  a  reprimand  on  a  young  woman  who  was  accused  of  using 
improper  language,  and  of  allowing  herself  to  be  kissed.f  The 
code  of  1650  abounds  in  preventive  measures.  It  punishes  idleness 
and  drunkenness  with  severity4  ^nkeepers  are  forbidden  to  fur- 
nish more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  liquor  to  each  consumer ;  and 
simple  lying,  whenever  it  may  be  injurious,§  is  checked  by  a  fine  or 
a  flogging.  In  other  places,  the  legislator,  entirely  forgetting  the 
great  principles  of  reli^ous  toleration  which  he  had  himself  upheld 
in  Europe,  renders  attendance  on  divine  service  compulsory ,||  and 
goes  so  far  as  to  visit  with  severe  punishment,?  and  even  with 

•  Code  of  1650,  p.  48.  It  seems  sometimes  to  have  happened  that  the  judge  soper 
added  these  ponishmeats  to  each  other,  as  is  seen  in  a  sentence  proooonced  in  1643 
(New  Haven  Antiquities,  p.  114),  by  which  Margaret  Bedford,  convicted  of  loose 
conduct,  was  condemned  to  be  whipped,  and  afterward  to  marry  Nicolas  Jemmings 
lier  accomplice. 

t  New  Haven  Antiquities,  p.  104.  See  also  Hutchinson's  History  for  several  causes 
equally  extraordinary. 

t  Code  of  1660,  pp.  60, 57. 

§  Ibid,  p.  64.  H  Ibid,  p.  44. 

T  This  was  not  peculiar  to  Connecticut.  See  for  instance  the  law  which,  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1644,  banished  the  ana-baptists  from  the  sute  of  Massachusetts. 
(Hbloricai  Collection  ef  State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  538.)  See  also  the  law  against  the 
quakers,  passed  on  the  14th  of  October,  1656.  "  Whereas,''  says  the  preamble,  <'  so 
accursed  race  of  heretics  caUed  quakers  has  sprung  up,"  fcc.  The  clauses  of  the 
statute  inflict  a  heavy  fine  on  all  captains  of  ships  who  should  import  quakers  into  tht 
eountry.    The  qnakers  who  may  be  found  there  shall  be  whipped  and  imprisoned 
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iaXk^  ibe  ClaBtt&iis  who  chose  to  worship  GoA  acoording  to  % 
litnal  SSeamg  from  his  own.*  Sometimes  indeedy  the  zeal  of  his 
enactments  indooes  him  to  descend  to  the  most  friTolous  particulars: 
tluB  a  kw  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  code  which  prohibits  the  use 
of  tobaeoaf  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  fantastical  and 
Teiatious  laws  were  not  imposed  by  authority,  but  that  they  were 
freely  Toted  by  all  the  persons  interested,  and  that  the  manners  of 
dMoooimunity  were  even  more  austere  and  more  puritanical  than 
»  Ae  laws.  In  1649  a  solemn  association  was  formed  in  Boston  to 
check  the  worldly  luxury  of  long  hair.^ 

These  errors  are  no  doubt  discreditable  to  the  human  reason ;  they 
attest  die  inferiority  of  our  nature,  which  is  incapable  of  laying 
Irm  bold  upon  what  is  true  and  just,  and  is  oilen  reduced  to  the 
alteniatiTe  of  two  excesses.  In  strict  connexion  with  this  penal 
kg>d.tk»,  wMch  bean  such  strUdBg  marks  of  a  aam>w  «kariaa 
Mj^ty  and  of  those  religious  passions  which  had  been  wanned  by 
persecution,  and  were  still  fermenting  among  the  people,  a  body  of 
pcditical  laws  is  to  be  found,  which,  though  written  two  hundred 
yctts  ago,  is  still  ahead  of  the  liberties  of  our  age. 

The  goieral  principles  which  are  the  groundwork  of  modem 
coDStitatioDS  —  principles  which  were  imperfectly  known  in  Europe, 
and  not  completely  triumphant  even  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  —  were  all  recognised  and  determined  by  the 
laws  of  New  England :  the  intervention  of  the  people  in  public 
affaire,  the  free  voting  of  taxes,  the  responsibility  of  authorities, 
personal  liberty,  and  trial  by  jury,  were  all  positively  established 
without  discussion. 

From  these  fruitful  principles,  consequences  have  been  derived 
and  applications  have  been  made  such  as  no  nation  in  Europe  has 
^  yet  Tenmred  to  attempt. 

In  CiMmecticut  the  electoral  body  consisted,  from  its  origm,  of 
the  whole  number  of  citizens ;  and  this  is  readily  to  be  understood,^ 

viii  hud  kboOT.  Thoce  memltfrft  of  the  sect  who  thimld  defend  their  opmioot  ihall 
W  fint  fined,  then  {mprieooed,  and  finiilly  driven  out  of  the  prorince.  (Historical 
GoUectioa  of  State  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  630.) 

*  By  the  penal  law  of  Maaeachnaetts,  any  catholic  priest  who  should  set  foot  in 
Ae  coloBy  after  baring  been  once  driren  oat  of  it,  was  liable  to  capiul  punishment 

t  Code  of  leSO,  p.  96. 

t  Hew  England's  Memorial,  p.  316.    See  Appendix  JL 

f  Constitntion  of  1638,  p.  17. 
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when  we  recollect  that  this  peojde  enjoyed  an  almost  f&S&ot 
equality  of  fortune,  auul  a  still  greater  unifomEty  of  aq>acity.*  In 
Connecticut,  at  this  period,  all  the  executive  fiinctionanes  wtre 
elected,  including  the  governor  of  the  state.f  The  citizens  abore 
the  age  of  sixteen  were  obliged  to  bear  arms;  they  formed  a  na- 
tional militia,  which  appointed  its  own  oflBcers,  and  was  to  hold 
itself  at  all  times  in  readiness  to  march  for  the  defence  of  the 

country.l 

In  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  in  all  those  of  New  Eng- 
land, we  find  the  germe  and  gradual  development  of  that  township* 
independence,  which  is  the  life  and  mainspring  of  American  hberty 
at  the  present  day.  The  political  existence  of  the  majority  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  commenced  in  the  superior  ranks  of  society,  and 
was  gradually  and  always  imperfectly  communicated  to  the  different 
members  of  the  social  body.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  sai4  that  the  township  was  organized  before  the  county,  the 
county  before  the  state,  the  state  before  the  Union. 

In  New  England,  townships  were  completely  and  definitively 
constituted  as  early  as  1650.  The  independence  of  the  township 
was  the  nucleus  aroimd  which  the  local  interests,  passions,  rights, 
and  duties,  collected  and  clung.  It  gave  scope  to  the  activity  of  a 
real  political  life,  most  thoroughly  democratic  and  republican.  The 
colonies  still  recogiused  the  supremacy  of  the  mother-country; 
monarchy  was  still  the  law  of  the  state ;  but  the  repiA>lic  was  al- 
ready established  in  every  township. 

The  towns  named  their  own  magistrates  of  every  kmd,  rated 
themselves,  and  levied  their  own  taxes.§  In  the  townships  of  New 
England  the  law  of  representation  was  not  adopted,  but  the  affairs 
of  the  community  were  discussed,  as  at  Athens,  in  the  market-place, 
by  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens. 

In  studying  the  laws  which  were  promulgated  at  this  first  era  of 
the  American  republics,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  re- 
markable acquaintance  with  the  science  of  government,  and  the  ad- 
vanced theory  of  legislation,  which  they  display.    The  ideas  there 

*  In  1641  the  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  unaDimously  declared  that  the 
government  of  the  stale  was  a  democracy,  and  that  the  power  was  Tested  in  the  body 
of  free  citizens,  who  alone  had  the  right  to  make  the  laws  and  to  watch  their  ezecu* 
tioD.    Code  of  1650,  p.  70. 

t  Pitkin's  History,  p.  47.  f  Constitutioi  }f  1638,  p.  12. 

§  Code  of  1650,  p.  80. 
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fenned  of  llie  duties  of  sodeiy  toward  its  members^  are  evidentFf 
mncb  loftier  and  more  comprehensiTe  than  those  of  the  European 
legishtofs  at  that  time :  obligations  were  there  imposed  which  were 
dsewhere  ^hted.  In  the  states  of  New  England,  from  the  first, 
tbe  coiidftioii  of  the  poor  was  provided  for  ;*  strict  measures  were 
taken  Ibr  die  maintenance  of  roads,  and  surveyors  were  appointed 
to  attend  to  tiiem  rf-  registers  were  established  m  every  parish,  in 
winch  the  results  of  public  deliberations,  and  the  births,  deaths,  and 
narriages  of  the*citizens  were  entered  ;|  clerks  were  directed  to 
keep  these  registers  ;§  officers  were  charged  with  the  administration 
of  vacant  inhmtances,  and  with  the  arbitration  of  litigated  land- 
maiks ;  and  many  others  were  created  whose  chief  functions  were 
die  maintenance  of  public  order  in  the  community.||  The  law  en- 
ters into  a  thousand  useful  provisions  for  a  number  of  social  wants 
which  are  at  present  very  inadequately  felt  in  France. 

Bat  it  is  by  the  attention  it  pays  to  public  education  that  the 
original  character  of  American  civilization  is  at  once  placed  in  the 
clearest  light.  **  It  being/'  says  the  law,  "  one  chief  project  of 
Satan  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  per- 
soading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not 
be  buried  in  tfie  graves  of  our  forefathers,  in  diurch  and  common- 
wealth, the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavours, . .  .**ir  Here  follow 
danses  establishing  schools  in  every  townsiiip,  and  obliging  the  in- 
habitants, under  pain  of  heavy  fines,  to  support  them.  Schools  of 
a  soperior  kind  were  founded  in  the  same  manner  in  the  more  \ 

popalous  districts.  The  mimicipal  authorities  were  bound  to  en- 
bxce  the  sending  of  children  to  school  by  their  parents;  they  were 
empowered  to  inffict  fines  upon  all  who  reftised  compliance ;  and 
in  cases  of  continued  remstance,  society  assumed  the  place  of  the* 
parent,  took  possession  of  the  child,  and  deprived  the  father  of 
Ibose  natural  rights  which  he  used  to  so  bad  a  purpose.  The 
reader  vrill  undoubtedly  have  remarked  the  preamble  of  these  en- 
actments :  in  America,  religion  is  the  road  to  knowledge,  and  the 
observance  ot  the  divine  laws  leads  man  to  civil  freedom. 

If,  after  having  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  state  of  American 
society  in  1650,  we  turn  to  the  condition  of  Europe,  and  more  cs 

•  Code  of  1S50,  p.  78.  f  Code  of  1760,  p.  94. 

I  Ibid,  p.  S6.  t  See  Hotchmson't  Historji  toI.  i.,  p.  466. 

I  Ibid,  p.  40.  T  Code  of  1630,  p.  90. 
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pecially  to  that  of  the  ootitment,  at  the  same  period,  ^e  eaimot  fidl 
to  be  struck  with  astonishment.  On  the  continent  of  Europey  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  absolute  monarchy  had 
everywhere  triumphed  over  the  ruins  of  the  oligarchical  and  feudal 
liberties  of  the  middle  ages.  Never  were  the  notions  of  right  more 
completely  confounded  than  in  the  midst  of  the  splendour  and  litera- 
ture of  Europe ;  never  was  there  less  political  activity  among  the 
people;  never  were  the  principles  of  true  freedom  less  widely  cir- 
culated t  and  at  that  very  time,  those  principles,  which  were 
scorned  or  unknown  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  were  proclaimed  in 
the  deserts  of  the  New  World,  and  were  accepted  as  the  fiiture 
creed  of  a  great  people.  The  boldest  theories  of  the  human  reason 
were  put  into  practice  by  a  community  so  humble,  that  not  a  states- 
man condescended  to  attend  to  it ;  and  a  legislation  without  prece- 
dent was  produced  off-hand  by  the  imagination  of  the  citizens.  In 
the  bosom  of  this  obscure  democracy,  which  had  as  yet  brought 
forth  neither  generals,  nor. philosophers,  nor  authors,  a  man  might 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  a  free  people,  and  pronounce  amid  general 
acclamations  the  following  fine  definition  of  liberty  :* — 

^*  Nor  would  I  have  you  to  mistake  in  the  point  of  your  own 
liberty.  There  is  a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature,  which  is  affected  both 
by  men  and  beasts  to  do  what  they  list ;  and  this  liberty  is  incon- 
sistent with  authority,  impatient  of  all  restraint;  by  this  liberty, 
*  sumus  amnes  deteriares :'  't  is  the  grand  enemy  of  truth  and  peace, 
and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  are  bent  against  it  But  there  is  a 
civil,  a  moral,  a  federal  liberty,  which  is  the  proper  end  and  object 
of  authority ;  it  is  a  liberty  for  that  only  which  is  just  and  good : 
for  this  liberty  you  are  to  stand  with  the  hazard  of  your  very  lives, 
and  whatsoever  crosses  it,  is  not  authority,  but  a  distemper  thereof. 
This  liberty  is  maintained  in  a  way  oi  subjection  to  authority ;  and 
the  authority  set  over  you  will,  in  aU  administrations  for  your  good, 
be  quietly  submitted  unto  by  all  but  such  as  have  a  disposition  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  and  lose  their  true  liberty,  by  their  murmuring 
at  the  honour  and  power  of  authority." 

The  remarks  I  have  made  will  suffice  to  display  the  character  of 

*  Mather's  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  toI.  ii.,  p.  13.  This  speech  was  made  bj 
Winthrop ;  he  was  accused  of  having  committed  art»itrary  actions  daring  his  magis- 
tracy, but  after  having  made  the  speech  of  which  the  above  is  a  fragment,  ho  was 
acquitted  by- acclamation,  and  from  that  lime  forward  he  was  always  re-elected  gov* 
emor  of  the  state.    See  Marshall,  vol.  i.,  p.  166. 
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A^of^kamcuk  cmlaation  in  its  trae  light  It  is  the  icmk  (and 
this  fikooU  be  constantly  present  to  the  mind)  of  two  distinct  ele- 
meiitSy  which  in  other  places  have  been  in  frequent  hostihty,  but 
vAkk  m  America  have  been  a&nirably  incorporated  and  comlaned 
with  one  another.  I  allude  to  the  spirit  of  religion  and  the  spirit 
ofhberty. 

The  settles  of  New  England  were  at  the  same  time  ardent  8e&* 
tarians  and  <fauring  innovators.  Narrow  as  the  limits  of  some  of 
Ibdr  relipous  opinions  were,  they  were  entirely  firee  from  political 
prgodboes. 

Hence  arose  two  tendencies,  distinct  but  not  opposite,  which  are 
constantly  discernible  in  the  manners  as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  the 
QQonlry. 

It  nig^be  imagmed  that  men  who  sacrificed  their  friends,  their 
fiunfy,  and  their  native  land,  to  a  religious  conviction,  were  ab- 
sorbed m  the  pursuit  of  the  intellectual  advantages  which  they 
purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate.  The  energy,  however,  veith  which 
they  strove  for  the  acquirements  of  weal%  moral  enjoyment,  and 
the  ctxnfortB  as  well  as  the  liberties  of  the  world,  was  scarcely  in- 
Coior  to  that  with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  Heaven. 

Political  principles,  and  all  human  laws  and  institutions  were 
moulded  and  altered  at  their  pleasure ;  the  barriers  of  the  society 
in  which  they  were  bom  were  broken  down  before  them;  the  old 
principles  which  had  governed  the  world  for  ages  were  no  more ;  a 
path  without  a  turn,  amd  a  field  vrithout  a  horizon,  were  opened  to 
the  exfdoring  and  ardent  curionty  of  man :  but  at  the  limits  of  the 
political  world  he  checks  his  researches,  he  discreetly  lays  aside 
the  use  oi  his  most  formidable  faculties,  he  no  long^  consents  to 
doubt  or  to  innovate,  but  carefully  abstaining  from  raising  the  cur- 
tain of  the  sanctuary,  he  yields  vrith  submisdve  respect  to  truths 
which  he  will  not  discuss. 

Thus  in  the  nx>ral  world,  everything  is  classed,  adapted,  decided, 
and  fineseen ;  in  the  political  world  everything  is  agitated,  uncer- 
tain, and  disputed :  in  the  one  is  a  passive,  though  a  voluntary 
obedience ;  in  the  other  an  independence,  scornful  of  experience 
and  jealous  of  authority. 

These  two  tendencies,  apparently  so  discrepant,  are  fisur  firom 
conflicting;  they  advance  together,  and  mutually  support  each 
other. 
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SelgMii  pereeises  tiiat  dtil  micvtj  afforia  a  oobfe  «UEetee  t9 
tlie  faculties  of  maft,  and  that  the  political  ynoM  i»  a  field  preparfd 
by  the  Creator  &r  Uie  efforts  of  the  intelligent.  Cottteoted  with 
ttie  freedom  ani  thetpovver  which  it  enjoys  in  its  own  9b«re,  and 
iritb  the  place  ^odpek  it  occupies,  the  empire  of  religion  is  nevet 
more  surely  established  than  when  it  ragns  in  the  hearts  of  wqa 
UBSuppoffted  by  aught  beside  its  native  strengths 

Religion  is  no  less  the  companion  of  liberty  in  all  its  battles  and 
ids  trum^phs;  the  cradle  of  its  infuicy;  and  the  divine  source  of  its 
claims.  The  safeguard  of  morality  is  reli^on,  and  moraUty  is  the 
best  security  of  law  as  well  as  the  suresi  pledge  pf  ^reedpmu* 


BBA80NS  OF  CfiETAIN  ANOMALIES  WHICH    THE   LAWS  AND  CnSTOMS  OT 

THE  ANGLO-AMERICANS  PRESENT. 

RemaiBS  of  aristoentk  Inslititioiis  ia  the  midst  of  a  conpteto  Dsmocmcy.— Wby  ^ 
— Distinctioa  careful^  to  be  drawn  betwoen  whai  i$  of  Puritaoical  and  what  is  of 
English  Origin. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  not  to  draw  too  general  or  too  absolute 
an  inference  from  what  has  been  said.  The  social  condition,  the 
religion,  and  the  manners  of  the  first  emigrants  undoubtedly  exer- 
cised an  immense  influence  on  the  destiny  of  their  new  country. 
Nevertheless  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  found  a  state  of  things 
originating  solely  in  themselves:  no  man  can  entirely  shake  off  the 
influence  of  the  past ;  and  the  settlers,  unintentionally  or  involun- 
tarily, mingled  habits  and  notions  derived  from  their  education  and 
from  the  traditions  of  their  country,  with  those  habits  and  notions 
which  were  exclusively  their  own.  To  form  a  judgement  on  the 
Anglo-Americans  of  the  present  day,  it  is  therefore  necessary  care- 
'  ftilly  to  distinguish  what  is  of  puritanical  from  what  is  of  EngHdi 
origin. 

Laws  and  customs  are  frequentiy  to  be  met  with  in  the  United 
States  which  contrast  strongly  with  all  that  surrounds  them. 

*  See  Appendix  F 


Thtt^  \rtn  setti  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  contrary  to  the  previdl- 
ing  tenor  of  the  American  legislation ;  and  these  customs  are  no 
kn  opptted  to  the  general  \ooe  of  society.  If  tfie  English 
colonies  had  been  founded  in  an  age  of  darkne^  or  if  thar  origin 
was  already  ket  in  the  lapse  of  years,  the  problem  would  be  in- 
adnhle. 

I  AbD,  quote  a  single  example  to  illustrate  what  I  advance. 

The  dvil  and  criminal  procedure  of  the  Americans  has  only 
two  means  of  action— committal  or  bail.  The  first  measure  taken 
fay  the  magistrate  is  to  exact  security  from  the  defendant,  or,  in 
case  of  refusal,'  to  incarcerate  him:  the  ground  of  the  accusar 
tion,  and  the  importance  of  the  charges  against  him  are  then  dis- 


It  is  evident  tiiat  a  legislation  of  this  land  is  hostile  to  the  poor 
man,  and  favourable  only  to  the  rich.  The  poor  man  has  not 
always  a  security  to  produce,  even  in  a  dvil  cause :  and  if  he  is 
obliged  to  wait  for  justice  in  prison,  he  is  speedily  reduced  to  dis- 
tress. The  wealthy  individual,  on  the  contrary,  always  escapes 
imprisonment  in  civil  causes;  nay,  more,  he  may  readily  elude 
ttie  pomdmient  which  awaits  him  for  a  delinquency,  by  break- 
ing Us  bfldL  So  that  all  the  penalties  of  the  law  are,  for  him, 
reducible  to  fines.*  Notiiing  can  be  more  aristocratic  than  this 
system  of  legislation.  Yet  in  America  it  is  the  poor  who  make 
Ibe  law,  and  they  usually  reserve  the  greatest  social  advan- 
tages to  themsdves.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is 
to  be  found  in  England;  the  laws  of  which  I  speak  are  Eng- 
firii,f  and  the  Americans  have  retained  them,  however  repug- 
nant they  may  be  to  the  tenor  of  thdr  l^islation,  and  the  mass  of 
their  ideas. 

Next  to  its  habits,  the  thing  wUch  a  nation  is  least  apt  to  change 
is  its  dvil  legislati(m.  Civil  laws  are  only  familiarly  known  to 
legal  men,  whose  direct  interest  it  is  to  maintain  fhem  as  they  are, 
whedier  good  or  bad,  amply  because  they  themselves  are  convert 
sai^  with  them.  The  body  of  the  nation  is  scarcdy  acquainted 
widi  them :  it  merely  perodves  their  action  in  particular  cases; 
but  it  has  some  difficulty  in  seizing  thdr  tendency,  and  obeys  them 
reflection. 


wo  doubt  ezitt  for  which  baU  if  inmhniwible,  Imt  tbej  are  few  in  number, 
t  8ee  Blneket4MM ;  ud  Delolme)  book  i.,  du^  x 
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I  have  quoted  one  instance  where  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
adduce  a  great  number  of  others. 

The  surface  of  American  society  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  democracy,  from  beneath  which  the  old 
anstooratic  colours  sometimes  feep. 


CHAPTER  in. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THB  ANOLO-AMERICANS. 

A  SOCIAL  condition  is  oommonly  the  result  of  circumstances,  some- 
times ci  laws,  oftener  still  of  these  two  causes  united ;  but  wher- 
crer  it  exists,  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  source  of  almost  all 
the  hwB,  the  usages,  and  the  ideas,  which  regulate  the  conduct  ef 
nations :  wfaaterer  it  does  not  produce,  it  modifies. 

K  is,  tberrfore,  necessary,  if  we  would  become  acquainted  with 
the  legislation  and  the  manners  of  a  nation,  to  begin  by  the  study 
of  its  social  condition. 


THE  STRKDIG   CHARACTERISTIC   OF  THE   SOCIAL   CONDITION   OF   THE 
ANGLO-AMERICANS  IS  ITS   ESSENTUL  DEMOCRACY. 

The  lint  KmigraiiU  of  Now  England.— Their  Quality. — Aristocratic  Laws  tatrodnced 
is  the  Soath. — ^Period  of  the  Rerolution. — Change  in  the  Law  of  Descents — Effects 
ptodfd  by  thb  Change^^-Democracy  carried  t««  itaatmott  Limits  in  the  new  States 
•f  the  West.— Equality  of  Education. 

Mant  important  ohsenrations  suggest  themselves  upon  the  sodal 
eonfition  of  the  Anglo-Americans ;  but  there  is  one  which  takes 
precedence  of  all  the  rest.  The  social  condition  df  the  Americans 
is  oninently  democratic ;  this  was  its  character  at  the  foimdation 
of  the  colonies,  and  is  still  more  strongly  marked  at  the  present 
day. 

I  have  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  great  equality  existed 
the  emigrants  who  settled  on  the  shores  of  New  England. 
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The  germe  of  aristocracy  was  never  planted  in  that  part  of  fh« 
Union.  The  only  influence  which  obtained  there  was  that  of  intel- 
lect; the  people  were  used  to  reverence  certain  names  as  the  em- 
blems of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Some  of  their  fellow-citizens  ac- 
quired a  power  over  the  rest  which  might  truly  have  he&k  called 
aristocratic,  if  it  had  been  capable  of  invariable  transmission  from 
father  to  son. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson :  to  the 
southwest  of  that  river,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  Floridas,  the  ease 
was  different.  In  most  of  the  states  situated  to  the  southwest 
of  the  Hudson  some  great  English  proprietors  had  settled,  who  had 
imported  with  them  aristocratic  principles  and  the  English  law  of 
descent.  I  have  explained  the  reasons  why  it  was  impossible  ever 
to  establish  a  powerful  aristocracy  in  America;  these  reasons  ex* 
isted  with  less  force  to  the  southwest  of  the  Hudson.  In  the  south, 
one  man,  aided  by  slaves,  could  cultivate  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try :  it  was  therefore  common  to  see  rich  landed  proprietors.  But 
their  influence  was  not  altogether  aristocratic  as  that  term  is  under- 
stood in  Europe,  since  they  possessed  no  privileges ;  and  the  culti- 
vation of  their  estates  being  carried  on  by  slaves,  they  had  no 
tenants  depending  on  them,  and  consequently  no  patronage.  Still, 
the  great  proprietors  south  of  the  Hudson  constituted  a  superior 
cla$s,  having  ideas  and  tastes  of  its  own,  and  forming  the  centre  of 
political  action.  This  kind  of  aristocracy  s}*mpathized  with  the 
body  of  the  people,  whose  passions  and  interests  it  easily  embraced ; 
but  it  was  too  weak  and  too  short-lived  to  excite  either  love  or  ha- 
tred for  itself.  This  was  the  class  which  headed  the  insurrection 
in  the  south,  and  furnished  the  best  leaders  of  the  American  revo- 
lution. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  society  was 
shaken  to  its  centre :  the  people,  in  whose  name  the  struggle  had 
taken  place,  conceived  the  desire  of  exercising  the  authority  which 
it  had  acquired ;  its  democratic  tendencies  were  awakened ;  and 
having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother-coimtry,  it  aspired  to  in- 
dependence of  every  kind.  The  influence  of  individuals  gradually 
ceased  to  be  felt,  and  custom  and  law  united  together  to  produce 
the  same  result. 

But  the  law  of  descent  was  the  last  step  to  equality.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  ancient  and  modem  jurists  have  not  attributed  to  this  law 


a  greater  iniaaioe  on  husiaii  fiffidn.*  It  is  true  that  tfae6e  hws 
liekKig  to  ciril  afiaira :  but  they  ought  nevertheless  to  be  placed  at 
Hie  hsmi  of  all  political  institutions ;  for,  while  pofitical  laws  are 
omif  the  sjmbol  of  a  nation's  oonditiony  they  exercise  an  incre^bk 
inflnfncf  iqKm  its  sod&l  state.  They  haye,  moreoTer,  a  sure  and 
UBfixm  manner  of  operating  upon  sodety,  affecting,  as  it  were, 
ggn€iitions  yet  unborn. 

Through  thdr  means  man  acquires  a  kind  of  preternatural  power 
mnt  the  future  lot  of  his  fdbw-creatures.  When  the  kgidator 
has  oDce  regulated  the  law  of  inheritance,  he  may  rest  from  his 
labour.  The  machine  once  put  in  motion  will  go  on  for  ages,  and 
adrance,  as  if  self-guided,  toward  k  given  point  When  framed 
in  a  particular  manner,  this  law  unites,  draws  togedier,  and  vests 
property  and  power  in  a  few  hands:  its  tendency  is  clearly  aristo- 
cralic.  (kt  opposite  principles  its  action  is  still  more  rapid ;  it  di* 
vide^  distributes,  and  disperses  both  property  and  power.  Alarmed 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  those  who  despair  of  arresting  its 
■Mition  endeavour  to  obstruct  by  difficulties  and  impediments ;  they 
vamty  sedc  to  counteract  its  effect  by  contrary  efforts :  but  it  grad" 
ually  reduces  or  destroys  every  obstacle,  until  by  its  incessant  ac- 
tivity the  bulwarks  of  the  influenbe  of  wealth  are  ground  down  to 
the  fine  and  shifting  sand  whidi  is  the  basis  of  democracy.  When 
the  law  of  inheritance  permits,  still  more  when  it  decrees,  the  equal 
dkvisoo  of  a  father's  property  amcmg  all  his  children,  its  effects  are 
of  two  lands:  it  is  important  to  distinguish  them  from  each  odier, 
aldioagh  they  tend  to  the  same  end. 

In  virtue  of  the  law  of  partible  inheritance,  the  death  of  evety 
proprietor  brings  about  a  Idnd  of  revolution  in  property:  not  only 
4b  Us  possessions  change  hands,  but  their  very  nature  is  altered ; 
ance  they  are  parcelled  into  shares,  which  become  smaller  and 
smaller  at  each  division.  This  is  the  direct,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
physical  effect  of  the  law.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  countries  where 
equality  of  inheritance  is  established  by  law,  property,  and  eqpe* 
eblly  landed  property,  must  have  a  tendency  to  perpetual  diminu- 

*  I  mdentand  by  tbe  law  of  descent  all  thoae  laws  whose  principal  object  it  is  to 
vsfvkte  the  distribation  of  property  after  the  death  of  its  owner.  The  law  of  entail 
m  of  this  number:  it  cenainly  prerents  the  owner  from  di^Msing  of  his  potsessioM 
before  his  death ;  bat  this  is  solely  with  a  Tiew  of  preserring  them  entire  for  the  heir. 
The  principal  obgecti  thereforej  of  the  law  of  entail  is  to  regulate  the  descent  of  prop* 
erty  after  tbe  death  of  its  owner:  its  other  prorislons  are  merely  meafw  to  this  end. 
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tion.  Hie  effects,  however,  of  such  legislation  would  only  be  per* 
ceptible  after  a  lapse  of  time,  if  the  law  was  abandoned  to  its  own 
working ;  for  suppo^ng  a  fiunily  to  conmst  of  two  diihlren  (and 
in  a  country  peopled  as  France  is,  the  average  number  is  not  above 
three),  these  children,  sharing  among  them  the  fortune  o(  both  pa- 
rents, would  not  be  poorer  than  their  father  or  mother. 

But  the  law  of  equal  division  exercises  its  influence  not  merely 
upon  the  property  itself,  but  it  affects  the  minds  of  the  heirs,  and 
brings  their  passions  into  play.  These  indirect  consequences  tend 
powerfidly  to  the  destruction  of  large  fortunes,  and  especially  of 
large  domains. 

Among  the  nations  whose  law  of  descent  is  founded  upon  die 
right  of  primogeniture,  landed  estates  often  pass  from  generaticm 
to  generation  without  undergoing  division.  The  consequence  c^ 
which  is,  that  family  feeling  is  to  a  certain  degree  incorporated 
with  the  estate.  The  family  represents  the  estate,  the  estate  the 
family ;  whose  name,  together  with  its  origin,  its  glory,  its  power, 
and  its  virtues,  is  thus  perpetuated  in  an  imperishable  memorial  of 
the  paist,  and  a  sure  pledge  of  the  future. 

When  the  equal  partition  of  property  is  established  by  law,  the 
intimate  connexion  is  destroyed  between  family  feeling  and  the 
preservation  of  the  paternal  estate;  the  property  ceases  to  repre- 
sent the  family;  for,  as  it  must  inevitably  be  divided  after  one  or 
two  generations,  it  has  evidently  a  constant  tendency  to  diminidi, 
and  must  in  the  end  be  completely  dispersed.  The  sons  of  the 
great  landed  proprietor,  if  they  are  few  in  number,  or  if  fortune 
befriend  them,  may  indeed  entertain  the  hope  of  being  as  wealthy 
as  their  father,  but  not  that  of  possesang  the  same  propoly  as  he 
did ;  thdr  riches  must  necessarily  be  composed  of  elements  differ- 
ent from  his. 

Now,  from  the  moment  when  you  divest  tie  land-owner  of  that 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  his  estate  which  he  derives  from 
association,  fit)m  tradition,  and  fit)m  family  pride,  you  may  be  cer- 
tain that  sooner  or  later  he  will  dispose  of  it ;  for  there  is  a  strong 
pecuniary  interest  in  favour  of  selling,  as  floating  capital  produces 
higher  interest  than  real  property,  and  is  more  readily  available  to 
gratify  the  passions  of  the  moment. 

Great  landed  estates  which  have  once  been  divided,  never  come 
together  again ;  for  the  small  proprietor  draws  from  his  land  a  bet- 
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ter  Tereniie  in  propcnticMi,  than  the  lai^  owner  does  from  his ;  apd 
of  course  he  adls  it  at  a  higher  rate.*  The  calculations  of  gain, 
tiierefiMe^  irindi  decided  the  rich  man  to  sell  his  domain,  will  still 
more  powerfdfy  influence  him  against  buying  small  estates  to  unite 
them  into  a  lai^  one. 

Wh^  is  called  family  ^ide  is  oflen  founded  upon  an  illusion  of 
adfJore:  A  man  wishes  to  perpetuate  and  immortalize  himself, 
askwereyinlus  great^andchildren.  Where  ihe  esprii  defamiile 
oeves  to  act,  individual  selfishness  comes  into  play.  When  the 
idea  of  femily  becomes  vague,  indeterminate,  and  uncertain,  a  man 
thinks  of  his  present  conTenience ;  he  provides  for  the  establiah- 
mcnt  of  the  soeceedinir  veneration,  and  no  more. 

aft  any  rate  he  seeks  to  accomplish  it  by  other  means  than  that  of 
a  landed  estate. 

Tbos  not  only  does  the  law  of  partible  inheritance  render  it 
Afficult  for  families  to  preserve  their  ancestral  domains  entire,  but 
k  deprives  them  of  the  inclination  to  attempt  it,  and  compels  them 
in  some  measure  to  co-operate  with  the  law  in  their  own  extinction. 

The  law  of  equal  distribution  proceeds  by  two  methods :  by  act- 
ing upon  tlungs,  it  acts  upon  persons ;  by  influencing  persons,  it 
affiscts  things.  By  these  means  the  law  succeeds  in  striking  at 
the  root  of  landed  property,  and  dispersing  rapidly  both  families 
and  fcMiunes.t 

Host  certainly  is  it  not  for  us,  Frenchmen  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
t«y,  who  daily  behold  the  political  and  social  changes  which  the 
law  of  partiticm  is  bringing  to  pass,  to  question  its  influence.    It 


*  I  do  man  mean  to  ny  that  the  miall  proprietor  cnltiTstet  his  land  better,  Imt  he 
cikivBies  it  with  more  ardour  and  care ;  so  that  he  makes  up  by  his  labour  for  his 
vantofakin. 

t  Land  beii^f  the  most  stable  kind  of  property,  we  find,  from  time  to  time,  rich  indi- 
vidaala  who  are  disposed  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and  who  wil* 
forfeit  a  considerable  part  of  their  income  to  make  sore  of  the  rest.  Bat  these 
anridental  cases.  The  preference  for  landed  property  is  no  longer  fonnd  habitual- 
ly in  any  elasa  bat  among  the  poor.  The  small  land-owner,  who  has  leas  information, 
leas  imaginatioii,  and  fewer  passions,  than  the  great  one,  is  generally  occupied 
with  the  deaire  of  increasing  his  estate ;  and  it  often  happens  thslt  by  inhoitance,  by 
manage,  or  by  the  chancea  of  trade,  he  is  gradually  furnished  with  the  means.  Thns, 
to  balaace  the  tendency  which  leads  men  to  diride  their  estates,  there  exists  another, 
iacttea  them  to  add  to  them.  This  tendency,  which  is  sufficient  to  preTent 
from  baittg  dirided  ad  ii^ftmitumf  is  not  strong  enough  to  create  great  tenrito . 
ml  pnaseasinna,  certainly  not  to  keep  them  up  in  6|e  same  family. 
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n  perpetuaOy  conspicuous  in  our  country,  overthrowing  the  walls 
of  our  dwellings  and  removing  the  landmarks  of  our  fields.  Bu^ 
although  it  has  produced  great  effects  in  France,  much  still  remains 
for  it  to  do.  Our  recollections,  opinions,  and  habits,  present  povr* 
erful  obstacles  to  its  progress. 

In  the  United  States  it  has  nearly  completed  its  woA  of  de- 
struction, and  there  we  can  best  study  its  results.  The  Engli;^ 
laws  concerning  the  transmission  of  property' were  abolished  in 
almost  all  the  states  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The  law  of 
entail  was  so  modified  as  not  to  interrupt  the  free  circulation  of 
property.*  The  first  having  passed  away,  estates  began  to  be  par- 
celled out ;  and  the  change  became  more  and  more  rapid  with  the 
progress  of  time.  At  this  moment,  after  a  lapse  of  little  more  than 
sixty  years,  the  aspect  of  society  is  totally  altered ;  the  families 
of  the  great  landed  proprietors  •are  almost  all  commingled  with 
the  general  mass.  In  the  state  fef  New  York,  which  formerly  con- 
tained many  of  these,  there  are  but  two  who  still  keep  their  heads 
above  the  stream ;  and  they  must  shortly  disappear.  The  sons  of 
these  opulent  citizens  have  become  merchants,  lawyers,  or  physi- 
cians. Most  of  them  have  lapsed  into  obscurity.  The  last  trace 
of  hereditary  ranks  arid  distinctions  is  destroyed — the  law  of  par- 
tition has  reduced  all  to  one  level. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  deficiency  of  wealthy  individuals 
in  the  United  States ;  I  know  of  no  country,  indeed,  where  the  love 
of  money  has  taken  stronger  hold  on  the  affections  of  men,  and 
where  a  profounder  contempt  is  expressed  for  the  theory  of  the  per- 
manent equality  of  property.  But  wealth  drculates  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  and  experience  shows  that  it  is  rare  to  find  two 
succeeding  generations  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  it 

This  picture,  which  may  perhaps  be  thought  overcharged,  stiU 
gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  is  takmg  place  in  the  new 
states  of  the  West  and  southwest.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  few 
bold  adventurers  began  to  penetrate  into  the  vaUeys  of  the  Missis- 
nppi,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  very  soon  began  to  move  in  that 
direction:  communities  unheard  of  tiU  then  were  seen  to  emerge 
from  their  wilds:  states,  whose  names  were  not  in  ezisteiice  a  ftfw 
years  before,  claimed  thdr  place  in  the  American  Union;  and  in 

*  See  Appendix  O. 
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tlieweiteni  acftdements  we  may  behold  democracy  arrived  at  its  iit« 

Etreme.  In  these  states,  fouoded  off  band»  and  as  it  were  Igr 
tiw  JnhdhitintB  are  hut  <tf  yesterday.  Scarcely  loiown  to 
aBcttcr,  the  nearest  neighboiffs  are  igncumit  of  eadi  others 
Instoiy.  In  this  part  of  the  American  continent,  therefore,  the 
pqpqiatioa  has  not  experienced  the  influence  of  great  names  and 
gvsat  weakb,  BQc  eventhatof  the  natural  aristocracy  of  knowledge 
and  Tirtiie.  None  are  there  to  wield  that  reqpectable  power  which 
warn  wiUiiig^  gnoA  to  the  remembrance  of  a  Kfe  spent  in  doing 
goad  bcfive  tkeir  eyes.  The  new  states  of  the  west  are  already  in- 
halaffH ;  hot  society  baa  no  existence  among  them. 

k  is  Bot  only  the  fcntanes  of  men  which  are  equal  in  America; 
eren  thdr  aqmrments  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  same  uniformi- 
ty. I  dpBotheliere  there  is  acountry  in  the  wodd  where,  in  pro- 
portioa  to  the  popabttion,  there  are  so  few  uninstructed,  and  at  ibe 
same  time  so  few  learned  indtviduab.  Primary  instnictiont  is 
witUs  the  reach  of  everybody;  saperior  itistniction  is  scarcely  to  be 
obtained  fay  any*  This  is  not  surprising;  it  is  in  fact  the  necessary 
coBsequeace  of  what  we  have  advanced  above.  Almost,  all  the 
AmericaBB  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and  can  therefore  obtain  the 
fifsl  elrtiwats  of  humaft  knowledge. 

In  America  there  are 'Comparatively  few  who  are  rich  enough  to 
hve  without  a  profession*  Every  professbn  requires  an  i^rentiee- 
ahip,  wfakh  limits  the  time  of  instruction  to  .the  early  years  of  life. 
At  ifieen  they  enter  iqwn  their  calling,  and  thus  their  education 
cnda  at  the  age  urtienpurs  begins.  Whatever  is  done  afterward, 
is  with  a  view  to  some  special  and  lucrative  object;  a  science  is  taken 
up  as  a  aadter  of  business,  and  the  only  branch  of  it  which  is  at- 
tended to  is  such  as  admits  of  an  immediate  practical  application. 

[This  paiagimph  does  not  &ir]y  render  ihe  meaning  of  the  author.  The 
ocijpoal  French  is  as  follows : — 

**  En  Am^riqae  il  y  a  peu  de  riches ;  presque  tous  les  Am^ricaios  ont 
doae  besoin  d'exercer  one  profession.  Or,  tonte  precession  exige  an  appren- 
UMafe.  Les  Am^ricains  ne  peuvent  done  donner  a  la  culture  g^n^iale  de 
llaieUigence  que  les  preroidres  annte  de  la  vie :  i  quinze  ans,  ils  entreni 
dans  one  carridre :  ainsi  leur  education  finit  le  plus  souvent  i  P^poque  oii  la 
adtre  cotomence. 

What  is  cieant  hy  the  remark,  that "  at  fifteen  they  enter  upon  a  career, 
•ad  thus  their  education  is  very  often  finished  at  the  epoch  whenoiuscom- 
»"  if  not  dearly  perceived.    Our  professional  men  enter  upon  their 
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ooune  of  preparation  for  their  re^ectire  profeasiciis,  wholly  between  eigk* 
teen  and  twentyone  years  of  age.  Apprentices  to  trades  are  bound  oat, 
ordinarily,  at  fourteen,  but  what  general  education  they  receive  is  after  that 
period.  Prerioosly,  they  have  acquired  the  mere  elements  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  But  it  is  supposed  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to 
America,  in  the  age  at  which  apprenticeship  commences.  In  England, 
they  commence  at  the  same  age,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  same  thing 
occurs  throughout  Europe.  It  is  feared  that  the  author  has  not  here  ex- 
pressed himself  with  his  usual  dearaess  and  precision. — American  Ediler.J 

In  America  most  of  the  rich  men  were  formerly  poor:  most  of 
those  who  now  enjoy  leisure  were  absorbed  in  business  during  th^ 
youth ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  when  they  mi^ 
have  had  a  taste  for  study  they  had  no  time  for  it,  and  when  the 
time  is  at  their  disposal  thqr  have  no  longer  the  inclination. 

There  is  no  class,  then,  in  Ammca  in  which  the  taste  for  intel- 
lectual pleasures  is  transndtted  with  hereditary  fortune  and  leisure^ 
and  by  which  the  labours  of  the  inteUect  are  held  in  honour.  Ac- 
cordingly there  is  an  equal  want  of  the  desire  and  the  power  of 
application  to  these  objects. 

A  middling  standard  is  fixed  in  America  for  human  knowledge. 
All  approach  as  near  to  it  as  they  can;  some  as  thqr  rise,  others 
as  they  descend  Of  course,  an  immense  multitude  of  persons  are 
to  be  found  who  entertain  the  same  number  of  ideas  on  religion,  his- 
tory, science,  political  economy,  legislation,  and  government  The 
gifts  of  intellect  proceed  directly  from  Qod,  and  man  cannot  pre- 
vent their  unequal  distribution.  But  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
things  which  we  have  here  represented,  it  happens,  that  although 
the  capacities  of  men  are  widely  diflferent,  as  the  Creator  has  doubt- 
less intended  they  should  be,  they  are  submitted  to  the  same  me- 
thod of  treatment 

In  America  the  aristocratic  element  has  always  been  feeble  from 
its  birth ;  and  if  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  actually  destroyed,  it  is 
at  any  rate  so  completely  disabled  that  we  can  scarcely  assign  to  it 
any  degree  of  influence  in  the  course  of  aflairs. 

The  democratic  principle,  on  the  contrary,  has  gained  so  much 
strength  by  time,  by  events,  and  by  legislation,  as  to  have  become 
not  only  predominant  but  all-powerful.  There  is  no  family  or 
corporate  authority,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  even  the  influence  of  in- 
dividual character  enjoy  any  durability. 

America,  then,  exhibits  in  her  social  state  a  most  extraordinary 
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Hen  are  tkere  seen  on  a  greats  eqtuJitjr  in  point 
of  fortane  and  inteUect,  or  in  other  words,  more  equal  in  ihm 
rtreagA,  tkan  in  any  other  country  of  the  vcMrld,  or,  in  any  age  of 
ivUck  Uitory  has  preserred  the  remembrance. 


rOUnCAL  COMSiaOBNCES  OF  TBE  SOCIAL  CCHflHTION  OF  THE  ANOLO- 

AMBBICANS. 

Thb  political  consequences  of  such  a  sodal  condition  as  this  are 
eaaly  dedocible. 

It  is  impoflsible  to  believe  that  equality  will  not  eyentually  find 

its  way  mto  the  political  world  as  it  does  everywhere  else.    To 

coDoeive  of  men  remaining  forever imequal  upon  one  single  point, 

'  yet  equal  on  all  others,  is  impossible ;  they  must  come  in  the  end 

to  be  equal  upon  all. 

Now  I  know  of  only  two  methods  of  establishing  equality  in  the 
political  world :  ev^y  citizen  must  be  put  in  possession  of  his 
rights,  or  rights  must  be  granted  to  no  one.  For  nations  which 
have  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  social  exist«M%  as  the  Anglo^ 
Americans,  it  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  discover  a  medium  be- 
tween the  sovereignty  of  all  and  the  absolute  power  of  one  man : 
and  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  the  social  condition  which  I  have 
been  descrilnng  is  equally  liable  to  each  of  these  consequences. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  manly  and  lawful  passion  for  equality,  which 
excites  men  to  wish  all  to  be  powerful  and  honoured.  This  pas- 
sion tends  to  elevate  the  humble  to  the  rank  of  the  great ;  but  there 
-  eidsts  also  in  the  human  heart  a  depraved  taste  for  equality,  which 
impels  the  weak  to  attempt  to  lower  the  powerful  to  their  own 
level,  and  reduces  men  to  prefer  equality  in  slavery  to  inequality 
with  freedom.  Not  that  those  nations  whose  social  condition  is 
democratic  naturally  despise  liberty ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
an  instinctive  love  of  it.  But  liberty  is  not  the  chief  and  constant 
object  of  their  desires ;  equality  is  their  idol :  they  make  rapid  and 
sadden  efforts  to  obtain  liberty,  and  if  they  miss  their  aim,  resign 
themselves  to  their  disappointment ;  but  nothing  can  satisfy  them 
exr"^  equality,  and  rather  than  lose  it  they  resolve  to  perish. 
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On  dte  oliMr  bead,  m  a  stale  wkere  tlie  ctdieas  are  nearly  OB  tt 
eqnafity^itbecomesdifficaltfor  them  topreserre  thdr  independence 
agaiBBt  the  aggrenons  of  power.  No  cot  among  them  being 
strong  enongfa  to  engage  singly  in  the  struggle  with  advantage, 
nothing  but  a  genaral  combination  can  protect  thar  liberty :  and 
such  a  union  is  not  always  to  be  found. 

From  the  same  sodal  position,  then,  nations  may  derive  one  or 
the  other  of  two  great  political  results ;  these  results  are  extremely 
different  from  eadi  other,  but  they  may  both  proceed  from  the  same 
cause. 

The  Anglo-Americans,  are  the  first  who,  having  been  exposed 
to  this  fonnidaUe  ahemative,  have  been  happy  enough  to  escape 
the  dominion  of  absolute  power.  They  have  been  allowed  by  theif 
drcumstances,  th^  origin,  their  intelligence,  and  eq^ecially  by 
their  moral  feeling,  to  establish  and  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF   THE   SOVEREIGNTY   OF  THE  PEOPlf   IN  AMERICA. 

Itptcdoiuates  over  the  whole  of  Society  in  An  erica.—Applicatioa  made  of  thit 
Ptincsple  by  the  Ainericans  even  before  their  Resolution. — Development  giren  to  it 
by  that  ReTolntioa.-^radiml  and  irresistible  Extension  of  the  electiTe  Qualification. 

» 

Whenever  the  political  laws  of  the  United  States  are  to  he  dis- 
cossed,  it  is  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  that 
we  must  begin. 

The  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  is  to  be 
feund,  more  or  less,  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  human  institutions, 
generally  remains  concealed  from  view.  It  is  obeyed  without  be- 
ing recognised,  or  if  for  a  moment  it  be  brought  to  light,  it  is  has- 
tity  east  back  into  the  gloom  of  the  sanctuary. 

"The  will  of  the  nation**  is  one  of  those  expressions  which  have 
been  most  profusely  abused  by  the  wily  and  the  deq)otic  of  every 
age.  To  the  eyes  of  some  it  has  been  represented  by  the  venal 
suffrages  of  a  few  of  the  satellites  of  power ;  to  others,  by  the  votes 
of  a  timid  or  an  interested  minority ;  and  some  have  even  discov- 
ered it  in  the  silence  of  a  people,  on  the  supposition  that  the  fact 
of  submission  established  Ae  right  of  command. 

In  America,  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not 
either  barren  or  concealed,  as  it  is  with  some  other  nations ;  it  is 
recoghised  by  the  customs  and  proclaimed  by  the  laws ;  it  spreads 
freely,  and  arrives  without  impediment  at  its  most  remote  conse- 
quences. If  there  be  a  country  in  the  world  where  the  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  can  be  fairly  appreciated,  where  it 
can  be  studied  in  its  application  to  the  affairs  of  society,  and  where 
its  dangers  and  its  advantages. may  be  foreseen,  that  country  is  as- 
suredly America. 

I  have  already  observed  that,  from  their  origm,  the  sovereignty 

of  the  people  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  greater  number 

of  the  British  colonies  in  America.    It  was  far,  however,  from  then 
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exerciang  as  much  influence  on  tbe  government  of  society  as  it 
now  does.  Two  obstacles,  tbe  one  external,  the  other  internal, 
checked  its  invasive  progress. 

It  could  not  ostensibly  disclose  itself  in  the  laws  of  the  colonies 
which  were  still  constrained  to  obey  the  mother-country ;  it  was 
therefore  obliged  t^  spread  secretly,  and  to  gain  ground  in  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  and  especially  in  the  townships. 

Amaican  society  was  not  yet  prepared  to  adopt  it  with  all  its 
consequences.  The  intelligence  of  New  England,  and  the  wealth 
o(  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Hudson  (as  I  have  shown  in  the 
preceding  chapter),  long  exercised  a  sort  of  aristocratic  influence, 
which  tended  to  limit  the  exercise  of  social  authority  within  the 
hands  of  a  few.  The  public  functionaries  were  not  univeifsally 
elected,  and  the  citizens  were  not  all  of  them  electors.  Tbe  elec- 
toral francluse  was  everywhere  placed  within  certain  limits,  and 
made  dependant  on  a  certain  qualification,  which  was  exceedingly 
low  in  the  north,  and  more  con^derable  in  the  south. 

The  American  revolution  broke  out,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  had  been  nurtured  in  the  town- 
ships, took  possession  of  the  state :  every  class  was  enlisted  in  its 
cause ;  battles  were  fought,  and  victories  obtained  for  it ;  until  it 
became  the  law  of  laws. 

A  scarcely  less  rapid  change  was  eflected  in  the  interior  of  sodety, 
where  the  law  of  descent  completed  the  abolition  of  local  influences. 

At  the  very  time  when  this  consequence  of  the  laws  and  of  the 
revolution  became  apparent  to  every  eye,  victory  was  irrevocably 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  democratic  cause.  All  power  was,  in 
fact,  in  its  hands,  and  redstance  was  no  longer  possible.  The  higher 
orders  submitted  without  a  murmur  and  without  a  struggle  to  an 
evil  which  was  thenceforth  inevitable.  The  ordinary  fate  of  fal- 
ling powers  awaited  them ;  each  of  their  several  members  followed 
his  own  interest ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  wring  the  power  from 
tbe  hands  of  a  people  which  they  did  not  detest  sufficiently  to 
brave,  their  only  aim  was  ix)  secure  its  good-will  at  any  price. 
The  most  democratic  laws  were  consequently  voted  by  the  very 
men  whose  interests  they  impaired :  and  thus,  although  the  higher 
classes  did  not  excite  the  passions  of  the  people  against  their  order, 
they  accelerated  the  triumph  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  so  that, 
by  a  singular  change,  the  democratic  impulse  was  found  to  lie 
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woA  inesstible  in  the  veiy  states  where  the  aristocracy  bad  the 
firmest  hdd. 

The  state  of  Maiylandy  which  had  been  founded  by  men  of  rank, 
was  the  fiist  to  proclaim  universal  sufirage,*  and  to  introduce  the 
most  democratic  forms  into  the  conduct  of  its  government 

When  a  nation  modifies  the  elective  qualification,  it  may  easily 
be  foreseen  that  sooner  or  later  tiiat  qualification  will  be  entirely 
ibdiahed.  There  is  no  more  invariable  rule  in  the  history  of  so^ 
dety :  the  &rther  electoral  rights  are  extended,  the  more  is  felt  the 
need  of  extending  them ;  for  after  each  concesaon  the  strength  of 
die  democracy  incireases,  and  its  demands  increase  with  its  strength. 
The  ambition  of  those  who  are  bdow  the  appointed  rate  is  irritated 
SI  exact  proporticm  to  the  great  number  of  those  who  are  above  it 
The  exception  at  last  becomes  the  rule,  concession  foUows  conces- 
sion, and  no  stop  can  be  made  short  of  universal  sufiirage. 

At  the  present  day  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
has  acquired,  in  the  United  States,  all  the  practical  develqmient 
which  the  imagmation  can  conceive.  It  is  unencumbered  by  those 
fictions  which  have  been  thrown  over  it  in  other  countries^  and  it 
appears  in  every  posable  form  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
oecaaion.  Sometimes  the  laws  are  made  by  the  peqile  in  a  body^ 
as  at  Athens ;  and  sometimes  its  r^resentatives,  chosen  by  univer* 
sal  soffiage,  transact  busmess  in  its  name,  and  almost  under  its 
immediate  controL 

In  some  countries  a  power  edsts  which,  though  it  is  in  a  degree 
foreign  to  the  social  body,  directa  it,  and  forces  it  to  pursue  a  certain 
track.  In  others  the  ruling  force  is  divided,  being  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  ranks  of  the  people.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States;  there  society  governs  itself 
for  itselfi  All  power  centres  in  its  bosom ;  ftnd  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual is  to  be  met  with  who  wouM  venture  to  concrive,  or,  still 
more,  to  express,  the  idea  of  seeking  it  elsewhere.  The  nation 
participates  in  the  making  of  its  laws  by  the  choice  of  its  legisli^ 
tors,  and  in  the  execution  of  them  by  the  choice  of  the  agents  of 
the  executive  government ;  it  may  almost  be  said  to  govern  itself, 
so  feeble  and  so  restricted  is  the  share  left  to  the  administration,  so 
little  do  the  authorities  forget  their  popular  origin  and  the  power 
from  which  they  emanate.f 

•  Sm  the  amendmenu  made  to  the  constitution  of  Maryland  in  1801  and  180#. 
t  See  Appendix  U. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HBGESSmr  OP  EXAMOHNO  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  STATES  BEFOBE  THAT 

OF  THE  ONION  AT  LABOE. 

It  is  proposed  to  examine  in  the  following  chapter,  what  is  tiie 
fbnn  of  government  established  in  America  on  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  what  are  its  resources,  its  hinderances,  its 
advantages,  and  its  dangers.  The  first  difficulty  which  presents 
itself  arises  from  the  complex  nature  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Umted  States,  which  consists  of  two  distinct  social  structures,  con- 
nected, and,  as  it  were,  encased,  one  within  the  other ;  two  gov- 
ernments, completely  separate,  and  almost  independent,  the  one 
fulfilling  the  ordinary  duties,  and  responding  to  the  daily  and  in- 
definite calls  of  a  community,  the  other  circumscribed  within  certain 
limits,  and  only  exercising  ad  exceptional  authority  over  the 
general  interests  of  the  country.  In  short,  there  are  twenty-four 
small  sovereign  nations,  whose  agglomeration  constitutes  the  body 
of  the  Union.  '  To  examine  the  Union  before  we  have  studied  the 
states,  would  be  to  adopt  a  method  filled  with  obstacles.  The 
Federal  government  of  the  United  States  was  the  last  which  was 
adopted ;  anc^  it  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  modification  or  a 
summary  of  those  republican  principles  which  were  current  in  the 
whole  community  before  it  existed,  and  independently  of  its  exist- 
ence. Moreover,  the  federal  government  is,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
the  exception ;  the  government  of  the  states  is  the  rule.  The 
author  who  should  attempt  to  exhibit  the  picture  as  a  whole,  before 
he  had  expla'med  its  details,  would  necessarily  fall  into  obscurity 
and  repetition. 

The  great  political  principles  which  govern  American  society  at 
this  day,  undoubtedly  took  their  origin  and  their  growth  in  the 
state.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  state 
in  order  to  possess  a  clew  to  the  remainder.    The  states  which  at 
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presinit  compose  the  American  Union,  all  present  the  same  features 
as  far  as  r^ards.  like  external  aspect  of  their  institutions.  Thar 
political  or  admimstrati 7#  existence  is  centred  in  three  foci  of  action, 
"whidi  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  different  nervous  centres 
yfhidk  convey  motion  to  the  human  body.  The  township  is  the 
lowest  in  order,  then  the  county,  and  lastly  the  state ;  and  I  pro- 
pose to  devote  the  following  chapter  to  the  examination  of  these 
tliree  (fivisions. 


• 


THE  -AMERICAN  SVSTEll  OF  TOWNSfflPS  AND  IfXTNlClPAL   BODIES.* 

•  ■  . 

Wby  iht  Anthor  begios  tbe  Exanunation  of  the  political  Institationa  with  the  Towk' 
whip. — Its  extsteoce  in  all  Natioiis.-:^Difficulty  of  establishing  and  preserving  Inde- 
poMknced — ^Its  knportanceA—Why  the  Author  has  selected  the  township  System  of 
New  Eaghiad  as  the  main  Object  of  his  laqi^ry.  , '  • 

It  vi  not  unde^gnedly  that  I  begin  this  subject  with  the*  town- 
tUp.  The  village  or  toWn^ip  is  the  only  association  which  is  so 
perfectly  natural,  that  whereVer  a  number  of  men  afe  collected,  it 
seems  to  constitute,  iteelf. 

The  town,  or.  tithing,  as  the  smallest  division'  of  a  community, 
most  jMcessarily  exist  in  all  nations,  whatever  ^heir  laws  and  cus* 
toms  maybe:  i£  man  makes  inonarchies, and  establishes  republics, 
the  first  assobiation  of  mankind  seems  constituted  by  the  hand  of 
God.    But  although  the  existence  of  the  township  is  coev&l  with 

*  [It  iscby  this  periphrasis' that  I  attempt  to  render  the  .French  expressions/'  Com- 
mmmi'^  and  **  SystenU  JCommtnuil."  1  an.  not  oware  thai  any  English  word  precisely 
mfcipoiids  to  the  g!eiieikl  term  of  the  original/  In  France  e^ery  assodation  of  fan. 
■■■  dwellings  fivms  9,-eommutUf  and  trrery  commune  is  governed  by  a  fnair€  and  a 
9tnmS  'fiunicipdl.  In  otW  Wqrds,  ihefnancipivm  or  municipal  pririlege)  which  be- 
kags  nrftigiinidjto  chartered  coiporacioas'aloAe,  is  alike  extended  to  eTery  cdmmuns 
into  which  the  cantpas  and  departments  of  France  were  divided  at  the  revolutioa 
Tbteoct  the  diffenni  application  of  the  expt^essioo)  which  is  general  in  one  country  and 
mtribCed  in  t|ie  other.  ]n  Ainedca,  ^he  counties  of  the  nordiem  states  are  divided 
iato  townships;  those  of  the  sonthem  into  paVishes;  beside  which,. municipal  bodies, 
bsariBg  the  ^ame-'  of  Qoirpqratipns,  exist  in  the  cities.  I  shadl  apply  these  several 
maiaifiiin  to  reqder  the  term  ia^mupe.  The  word  "parish,"  now  commonly  uicd 
ii  Rngland,  belongs  esdusiv^ly  to  ^e  ecclesiastical  division  j  «t  denote;  tlfe  Uahk 
effw  whith  a  parson's,  (pfrtona  'tcdmUt  or  P^hape  paroeftianus)  rights  extted.^* 
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that  of  man,  its  Jiherties  are  not  tbe'less  rarely  respected  and  easily 
destroyed.     A  nation  is  always  able  to  f^staUish  great  political 
assemblies,  because  it  habitually  contains  a  certain  number  of  indi- 
viduals fitted  by  their  talents,  if  nojt  by  their  habits,  for  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.    The  township  is,  on  the  contrary,  composed  of 
coarser  materials,  wlach  are  less  easily  fashioned  by'  the  legislator. 
The  xiifBciilCies  which  attend  the  consolidation  of  its  injdependtoce 
rather  augment  than  diminish  with'lhe  increasing  enlightenment 
of  the  people.    A  highly-civilized  community  spurns  Ihe  attempts 
of  a  local  independence,  is  disgusted  at  its  numerous  b1und^rs,*and 
is  apt  to  despair  of  success  before  th^  experiment  is  completed. 
Again,  no  immunities  are  so  Jll-protected  frojn  the  encroachments  of 
the  supreme  power  as  tho^  of  municipal  bodies  m 'general :  they  are 
unable  to  struck,  single-handed,  against,  a  strong  or  an  ^nter^- 
sbg  goyemment,  and  they  cannot  defend  their  .cause  with  success 
unless  it  be  identified  with  the  customs  of  the  nation  andsup{)orted 
by  pubUc  opinion.    Thus,  until  the  indq)endelice  of  townships  is 
amalgamated  with, the  manners  of  a  pepple,it  is  easily  destroyed; 
and  it  is  only  after  a-  long  existence  in  the  laws  that  it  can  be  thuk 
amalgamated^    Municipal  freedom  eludes  the  •exertions  of  man*; 
it  is  rarely  oreated ;  but  it  is;  as  it  were,  secretly  and  spontaneously  • 
engendered  in  the  midst  of  a  seini-barbarous  state  oF  society.    The 
constant  action  of  the  laws  and  the  national  habits,  pecuhar  cir^- 
cumstances,  and  above  all,  time,  may  consoKdsrte  it ;  biit  there  is 
cert^nly  no  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe  which  has  experi- 
enced its  advantages.    Nevertheless,  Ipcd  assemblies,  of  citizens 
constitute  the  strengt)i  of  fr^e  nations.    Munici{>al  institutions  ai^ 
to  liberty  what  primary  schools  are  io  science ;  they  bring  it  vrith- 
in  the  people's  reach,  they  teach  men  how  to  us^  and  how  .to  enjoy 
it    A  nation  ^ay  establish  a  system  of  free  government,  but  with- 
out the  spirit  of  municipal  institutions  it  cannot  iiave  the  spirit  of 
liberty. .  Thfe  transient  passions,  ^nd  the  interest  of  an  houjr,  or 
the  chance  of  circumstances,  may  have  created  the  external  forms 
of  independence ;  but  the  despotic  tendency  which' b^s  been  repel* 
led  will,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably  reappear  on  the  surface*    * 

In  order  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  geti^ral  pripciples  on  which 
the  political  organizations  of.  the  counties  and  townships  of  ^ 
Umted  States  rest,.!  have  thought  it  expedient* to  choose. one  of 
the  states  of  New  England  &  an  example,  to'exami&e  the-medi*. 
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uusm  of  iti  GODstitution^  and  then  to  cast  a  general  glance  over 
the  couottj. 

The  township  and  the  county  are  not  organized  in  the  same  man* 
ner  in  cveiy  part  of  the  Union ;  it  is,  howeter,  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  sanife  principles  have  *guided  the  formation  6f  berth  of 
them'  throiig)idut  H^  Union.  I  am  inclined  -to  believe  that  these 
principles  have  been  darned  fartb^  in  NeW  England  than  else- 
where,  and  consegu^tly  that  they  oSer  greater  fiaicilities  to  the 
observatioiis  of  a  stranger. 

The  institutions  .of  New  £nglai^  ibrm  a  complete  and  regular 
wbok ;  they  Have  received  the  sanction  of  tim^,  they  have  the 
sopport  of  &e  laws,  and  the  sUll  stronger  support  of  the  manners 
of  the  c(»nmanity,  over  which  they  exerpi^e,  the  most  prodigious 
influence ;  they  consequently  deserve  our  attention  on  every  account. 


LDfTTS  OP  THE  TOWNSHIP. 


The  township  of  New  England  is  a  division  which  stands  between 
the  commtme  and  the  canton  of  France,  and  which  corresponds  in 
general  to  the  English  tithing,  or  town.  Its  average  population  is 
from  two  to  three  thousand  ;*"  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,.the  inter- 
ests of  the  inhabitants  are  not  likely  to  conflict,  and,  oh' the  other, 
men  capable  of  conducting  its  aflairs  are  always  to  be  found  among 
itscidzeiis.  ' 


AUTHOamCS  op   the  township*  in  new  ENGLAND. 

The  People  the  Source  pf  all  Power  here  as  Elsewhere. — ^Manages  its  owi^A^iurs.— 
If  a  Corporation. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  Authority  ve»tefl  m  the  Hands  of  the 
SelectneDv-^Bow  the  Selectmen  aot. — ^TownJileetibg.-^Iinuin'eraiion  of  .th^  publio* 
Pffie^  of  the  Town8hip.-^bligat6rf  and-  (omnnerated  Functions.  - 

In  the  township,  as  well  aseverjcwh^re  else,  the  people  i*the  only 
soiffce  pf  power  j.*but  in  no  stage  of  government^ does  the^body  of 


•  • 


•  la  190)  there  were  d(MS  tpwnshtps  in  the^tate  of  Masschnse'tts^and  610^014 ialiabi 
1nii5  wucKSTres  a^'areiage  of  about  2,0D0  tnhabitaots  to  e'alh  towiiship.. 
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citizens  exercise  a  more  immediate  influence.  In  America,  the  peo- 
ple is  a  master  whose  exigences  demand  obedience  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  possibility. 

In  New  England  the  majority  acts  by  representatives  in  the  con- 
duct of  tlie  public  business  of  the  state ;  but  if  such  an  arrangement 
be  necessary  in  general  affairs,  in  the  township,  where  the  legisl^i- 
tive  and  administrative  action  of  the.  government  is  in  more  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  subject,  the  system  of  representation  is  tiot 
adopted.  There  is  no  corporation ;  but  the  body  of  electors,  after 
having  designated  its  magistrates,  directs  them  in  everything  that 
exceeds  the  simple  and  ordinary  executive  business  of  the  state.* 

This  state  of  things  is  so  contrary  to  our  ideas,  and  so  different 
from  our  customs,  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  adduce  some  exam- 
ples to  explain  it  thoroughly. 

The  public  duties  in  the  township  are  extremely  numerous  and 
minutely  divided,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on;  but  the  large  propor- 
tion of  jadministrative  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  individuals  called  "  the  selectmen."! 

The  general  laws  of  the  state  impose  a  certain  number  of  obli- 
gations OB  the  selectmen,  which  they  may  fulfil  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  body  they  govern,  but  which  they  can  only  neg- 
lect on  their  own  responsibility.  The  law  of  the  state  obliges 
them,  for  instance,  to  draw  up  the  list  of  electors  in  their  townships ; 
and  if  they  opiit  this  part  of  their  functions,  they  are  guilty  of  a 
Hiisdemeanor.  In  all  the  affairs,  however,  which  are  determined  by 
the  town-meeting,  Hie  selectmen  are  the  organs  of  the  popular  man- 
date, as  in  France  the  maire  -ex^utes  the  decree  oSf  the  municipal  * 
counciL/  They  usually  a^t  upon'  their  own  responsibility,  and 
ip^ely  putin  practice  principles  which  ^ave  bee|i  previously  recog-. 
nised  by  the  majority  *"But  if  ^ny  change  is  to  be  introduced  in  , 

'   *  The  same  nileftarenot  applicable  ttfth^  great  towns,  which  generany  hare  a. 
mayor,  aad  a  corporatroD  divided  into  two  bodies ;  this,  howevet,  is  air  exception  whi^h   , 
r^nires'  the  sanction  of  a  law.  •  See  the  act  of  22d  Febrnaiy,  1823,  fbr'appojntibf 'the 
a^thorittes  of  the  c?ty  of  Boston.    It  frequently  fiappefts  that  small  towns  as  weH  at     < 
cities  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  admmistration,  v  In  18^2, 104  t6wnship9  in  the  state  o. 
New  Yoiic  were  goremed  fai  t'his*manner. — WfUiamt't  R€gi$ttr,  / 

"^      t  ThiM  selectmen  are  appointed  in  the  small  townships,  and  nine  m  the  largp  ones,  * 
See  ^<  The  Town  Officer,"  p.  186.    See  also  the  principal  laws  of  the  $t%U  of  Maata- 
chnsetts  relative  to  ^he  selectmen  :^  «!    ** 

Act  of  tke  30th  ^ebAiaiy,  1786,  toI,  i.,  p.  219 ;  24t^  Fbhrpary,  179S,  jol.  {.,  p.  488,    . 
7th  Mar^,  1801,  toF.  1i.,  p.  45 ;  16tlv Jone,  1795,  rol.  i.,  p.  476 ;  13th  I^ik^  18QS,  fol> 
«    r>  ic« .  28th  Fcbruanr,  17iS7,  toI,  i.,  p.  302;  23d  June, 4797,  Tol.  i.,*p.  589. 
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liKGdstiog  sUte  of  things^  or  if  they  wish  to  undertake  any  new 
tatbapnae,  they  are  obliged  to  refer  to  the  source  of  their  powlsr. 
If»  foe  iostaocey  a  school  is  to  be  established,  tiie  selectmen  convoke 
the  whole  body  of  electors  on  a  certain  day  at  an  appointed  place; 
tiiej  ezphb  the  urgency  of  the  case;  they  giy«  their  opinion  on 
the  means  of  ^tisfying  it,  on  the  -  probable  expense,  and  the  site 
which  seems  to  be  most  favourable.'  The  meetbg  is  consulted  on 
these  several  points;  it  adopts  the  principle,  ioarks  out  the  site, 
votes  the  rate,  and  confides  the  execution  of  its  resolution  to  the 


The  selectmen  have  alone  the  right  of  calling  a  town-meeting ; 
hot  they  may  be  requested  to  do  so :  if  the  t;itizens  are  desirous  of 
submitting  a  new  project  to  the  assent  of  the.  township,  they  may 
demand  a  general  convocation  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  selectmen 
are  obliged  to '  comply,  but  they  have  only  the  right  of  preading 
«t  die  meeting.* 

The  selectmen  are  elated  every  year  in  the  month  of  April  or  ■ 
of  May.  The  town-meeting  chooses  at  the  same  time  a  number 
of  mnnidpal  magistrates,  who  are  intrusted  with  important  admin- 
istrative functions.  ,  The  assessors  rate  the  township ;  the  collectors 
reoeire  the  rate.  A  constable  is  appointed  to  k?ep  the  peac^,  to 
watch  the  streets,  and  to  forward  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  the 
t^wn-clerk  reconb  all  tSe  town  votes,  orders,  grants,  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages ;  the  treasurer  keeps  theiimds ;  the  overseer  of  the 
poor  performs  the  difficult  task  of  superintending  the  action  of*  the 
poor  laWs :  committee-men  are  ap'pmnted  to^ttend  td  the  schools 
tad  to  public  instruction ;  and  the  load-surveyers,  who  take  oare 
of  the  greater  and  lesser  thoroughfares  o£  the.  town^p^  complete 
the  list  of  the  principal  functionaries.  They  are,  however,  still 
fritbsr  subdivided.;  and  aniong  the  .municipal  officers  are  to  be  . 
found  parish  c(HxmussionarB,wJbi>.  audit  the  ei|penses  of^public  wor-. 
dspr  diflEereat.  claspges  of  ihspectcurs,  some  of  whom  are  to  direct 
die  citizens  ii|  case  of  fire;  tidiing-4^en,  listers,  haywards,  chimney-  - 
viewefr^  fence-viewei^  to  maintaia  the  bounds  of  property,  tiinbor- 
neasorers,  and  iipalersof  jmg^ts.^md  measures.! 

There  are  nineteen  princij[>al  offices  in  a  township..    Every  in- 

**See  laws  of  ^anacliiitetts,  vol.  1.,'p.  150.    Act  of  the  25th  March',  1188, 
t  AB  tbflM  magbtntet  oeunl^  eKif|;.thttr  ^iiertiit  fimotioiis  are  all  detailed  in  a 
took  called,  ^  The  (Fowa  Officer/',  tj  Uuut  Goodwin,  W\>rceflter,  18^ ;  and  in  tha 
CoUtction  pf  the  General  LaWs  of  Massachnlettr,  3  toIb:,  Boston,  1893..* 


habitant  is  constrained,  on  pain  of  .being  fried,  to  tmdeitake  then 
diiferent  functions ;  -whict,  however,  are  almost  all  paid,  in  onler 
that  the  poorer  citizens  may  be  able  to  give  np  their  time  without 
loss.  In  general  Ihfe  American  system  is  not  to  grant  a  fixed'salaqr 
to  its  ftinctiohariea^  Every  service  has  its  price,  and  they  are  re-' 
munerated  in  proportion  to  -wKsftShey  have  done.   . 


SZISTEHCI^   OF-  XBE   TOWNSHIP.     ' 

* 

• 

£t«7  one  the  betMiulge  of  his  own  Interest.— Corollary  of  the  Pr»ciple  of  tlie 
'SoTereignty  of  the  People.— Application  of  these  Doctrines  in  the  Townships  nf 
America.— The  Township  of  New  England  is  SoTcreign  in  that  which  coaocsma 
itself  alone ;  salgect  U  Uie  State,  in  all  pther.Matters.-rBond  of  Towns&ip  and  the 
-Sute.^In  France  the  Gdvemmept  lends  its  Agents  to  the  Comniine.— In  Amencn 
the  Kcvcfse  oocoiv* 

.1  HAVE  already  observed,  that  the  principle  pf  Ihe  sovereign^  ol 
tfiepeople  governs  the  whole  political  jsyslem  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans.   Every  page  of  this  book  will  afibrd  new  instances  of  the 
'same  doctrine.    In  the  nations  by'  yfUdk  the  'sovereignty  of  Hnt 
people  is  r^cognised,*every  individual  poBsesses  an  equal  diare  of 
power,  aod'  participates  alike  in  the  goVeEnment  of.  the  state. 
Ev^  individual  is  ^therefore  supposed  to  be  as  well  if  foiin^  sb 
'  virtnous,  and  as  strong,  as  anyof  his  ieSow-citizens.     He  obeys 
ihe  government,  not  beeause  he  s  inferior  to  the  auth(>rities  which 
cdnduct  it,  or  tfaat.he  is  less  capaUe  than  his  neighbour  of  govern- 
ing himself,  but  because  he  acknowledges  the  utOity  of  an  aaaoda- 
tion  with  Ins  fellow-men,  and  because  he  knows  that  no  such  a»- 
qpcia6on  can  exist  without  a  regulating  f<Nnce.    If  he  be  a  Mgect 
in  all  t}iat  cgncems  the  mutual  relatfons  of  citi^ens^he  is  free  and 
respondble  to  God  alone  fiir  all  that  concerns' himself.   tHenoe 
aris^£he  maam  that  .every  one  is.the  best  and.tbe  sole  jt)^ge  <rf 
his  own  priv&te  interest,  ai)d  that  society  has  no  right  to  control  a 
ipan's  t^ons,  unless  they  are  ptejudiqal  to'  the'coramdn  w^  or 
.  uidess  the  common  ^Rred  demamb  hiff  cfH^fte^  Tlw^^ioctriDe 

.  is  univ^ei^y  admitM  in  the  United  Staled    I;8hall  hereafter  ex- 
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tlte  general  influence  vhich  it  exerdtee  cm  4he  ordinary 
actions  oC  tife ;  I  am  now  apeajdng  of  the  nature  of  municipal 
bodies. 

Tlie  townsli^,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  ooon^'^may  be  looked  upon  as  an  indiyidual  to  whom 
the  tiicofy  I  ttaye  just  alluded  to  is  appKed.  Municipal  independ- 
eoce  is^  therefore  .a  natural  i^nsequence  of  the  principle  of  the 
sorereign^  of  the  people  in  the  United  States :  all  the  American 
re|taUics  recognise  it  more  or  less;  but  circumstances  h»re  pecu- 
liarlj  &Toiired  its  growth  ia-New  England. 

In  this  pail  of  the  Union  the  impulsion  of  political  activity  was 
given  in  the  townships ;  apd  it  may  almost  be  said  that  each  of 
Ihem  originally  formed  an  independent  nation.   When  the  .kings  of 
England  asserted  their  sijipremacy;  they  were  contented  to  assume  . 
die  central' power  of  the  state..    The  townships  of  New  England 
icmained  as  th^  were  before ;  and  although  they  are  now  subject 
to  the  state,  they  were  at  firsf  scarcely  dependant- upon  it.'    It  is 
iiaportant  to  remember  that  they  have  not  been  invested  with  privi- 
leges, bat  that  th^  s^^m,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  surrendered  a 
portion  of  their  independence  to  the  state.  -  The  townships  are  only 
sobordfaiate  to  the  state  in  those  interests  wt»ch  I  shall  term  social. 
as  they  are  common  to  all  the  citizais.    They  are  independent  in 
aD  dittt  'ooncerm  themsdves ;  «ad  among  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Im^taod  IJidieye  that  not  a  man  is  to  be  found  who  would  acknowl- 
eige  that  the  Mate  has  any  right  to  interfere  in  their  local  interests. 
The  lainis  of  New  England  buy  and  sell,  prosecute  or  are  indicted, 
aogDtci^  or  dimini^  tiieir  rates,  without  the  slightest  oppoitition  on 
the  part  of  tiiejMlminktrative  authority  of  the  state.    • 

Thigr  aie  bound,  howe^r,  to  comply  with  the  dem^ds  of  the 
ooomunity.  If  ^  the  state  is  in  need  of  money,  a  town  can  neither 
gire  nor  withhold  the  supj^ies.  If  the  state  projects  a  road,  the 
lowBiliip  eannot  refiise  to  let  it  cross  its  territory ;  if  a  police  regu- 
lation ti  made  by  ^  state,  it  must  be  enforced  by  the  tpwn.  A 
unifonn  lystem'of  instruction  is  organized  all  over  the  country,  and 
every  town  is  bound  to  estaUish-  the  sdiools  which  the  law  ordains. 
in  fipeaking  <^.the  jadministratum  of  the  United  States,  I  shall  have 

* 

occasion  to  point  out  the  means  by  whiehithe  townships  are<;om- 
peUed  to  obey  in  tii^se^diirereiit  cases:  I  here  nierely  show  the' ex- 
iBteooe  of  ^^Ui^aa.    8farict-as  this  obligation  is,  tile  govern- 
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ment  of  the  state  imposes  it  in  prindple  onlj,  and  in  its  perform- 
ance the  township  resumes  all  its  independent  rights.  •  Thus,  taxes 
are  voted  by  the  state,  but  they  are  assessed  and  collected  by  the 
township ;  the  existence  of  a  school  is  obligatory,  but  the  town- 
ship builds,  pays,  and  superintends  it  In  France  the  state  collect- 
or receives  the  local  imposts ;  in  America  the  town  collector  re- 
ceives the  taxes  of  the  state.  Thus  the  French  government  lends 
its  agents  to  the  commune ;  in  America,  the  township  is  the  agent 
of  the  government.  The  fact  alone  shows  the  extent  of  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  the  two  nations. 


PUBLIC'  SPIRfT  OP  THE  TOWNSHIPS  OP  NEW  ENGLAND. 

How  the  Townihip  of  New  England  wins  the  Aflectioht  of  its  Inhabitants.—DilBcnltj 
of  creating  local  public  Spirit  in  Elarope. — The  Rights  and  Datiea  of  the  Ammem. 
Township  IsTorable  to  it.— l^aracteristics  of  Home  in  the  United  State8.->Maai- 
iestations  of  public  Spirit  in  New  England.— Its  happy  Effects. 

In  America,  not  only  do  municipal  bodies  exiM,  but  they  are 
kept  alive  and  supported  by  public  spirit.  Hie  towndiip  of  New 
England  possesses  two  advantages  which  infallibly  secure  the  at- 
tentive interest  of  mankind,  namely,  independence  and  authority. 
Its  sphere  is  indeed  small  and  limited,  but  within  that  sphere  its 
action  is  luire^trainedj  and  its  independence  would  give  to  it 
a  real  importance,  evoi  if  its  extent  and  population  did  not  eiK 
sure  it       .  -     •  •  .         ' 

.It  is  to  be  remembered  that*tbe  affections  of  men  ace  g^nera^j 
turned  only  where  there  is  strength.  Patriotism  is  not^hirable  in  a 
conquered  nation.  The  New'Enghnder  i?  attached  to  his  township, 
not  <»ily  because  he  was  bora  in  it,  but  because'it  constitutes  a 
'  strong  and  freer  social  bod^  of  which  he  is  amembor,  and  whose 
government  claims  and  deserves  the  exefdse  of  bis  sagacity,  b 
Europe  the  ahaenoe  <^  fecal  pubyc  spirit  is  a  frequent  sul^  of 
regr!^  to  those  who  are. in  power;  eveiy  one  agrees  that  there  if 
no  surer  guarantee  of  jorder  and  tranquiiMty,  and  yet  nolhiilg  a 
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dttciih  to  create.    V  the  miaudpal  bodies  were  mtde  pem^  >. 

crfol  and  indepeodent,  the  anthorities  of  the  nation  might  be  dis- 

wtedy  and  ihe  peace  of  the  country  endangered.    Yet,  without 

power  and  indqKndence,  a  town  may  contain  good  subjects,  but  it 

caA  haTe  no  actire  dtiz^is.    Anoth^  io^iortant  fact  is,  that  the 

towoah^  of  New  England  is  so  constituted  as  to  excite  the  wann- 

cit  of  hmnan  afiecticHis,  without  arousing  the  ambitious  pasnons  of 

tiie  heart  of  man.    The^  officers  of  the  coimty  a(e  not  elected,  and 

ihair  autfaarity  is  very  limited.  Even  the  state  is  only  a  second-rate 

oommBnity,  whose  tranquil  and  obscure  administration  offers  no  in- 

dooement  sufficient  to  draw  men  away  from  the  circle  of  their  in- 

tereats  into  die  turmml  of  public  affairs.    The  federal  goveriunent 

coafers  power  and  honour  on  the  men  who  conduct  it ;  but  these 

bdrvidaak  can  never  be  very  numerous.    The  high  station  of  the 

presidency  can  only  be  reached  at  an  advanced  period  of  life ;  and 

the  other  federal  functionaries  are  generally  men  who  have  been 

fivoored  by  fortune,  or  distinguished  in  some  other  career.    Such 

caanoi  be  the  permanent  aim  of  the  ambitious.    But  the  townslup 

serves  as  a  centre  for  the  desire  of  publiojesteem,  the  want  of  ex- 

dting  interests,  and  the  taste  for  authority  and  popularity,  m  tlpc^ 

midsC  of  the  ordinary  rdations  of  life :  and  the  passions  which 

commoQly  embroil  sodety,  change  their  character  when  they  find 

a  vent  ao  Dear  the  domestic  hearth  and  the  family  circle. 

In  the  American  states  power  has  been  disseminated  with  ad- 
niraUe  ddll,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  persons  in  the  common  weal.  Independently  of  the 
dedors  who  are  from  time  to  time  called  into  action,  the  body 
politic  is  divided  into  innumerable  ftmctionaries  and  officers,  who 
all,  m  tbdr  several  spheres,  represent  the  same  powerful  corpora- 
tkm  in  whose  name  they  act  The  local  administration  thus  affords 
an  unfailing  source  of  profit  and  interest  to  a  vast  number  of  in- 
dividuals. 

The  American  system,  which  divides  the  local  authority  among 
io  many  dtizens,  does  not  toruple  to  multiply  the  iunctions  of  the 
town  officers.  For  in  the  United  States  it  is  believed,  and  with 
trutti,  that  patriotism  b  a  kind  of  devotion  which  is  strengthened 
hj  ritual  observance.  In  this  manner  the  activity  of  Uie  township 
is  continually  perceptible ;  it  is  daily  manifested  in  the  fulfilment 
of  a  duty,  or  the  exercise  of  right ;  and  a  constant  though  gentle 
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UMilioii  ii  tinis  kept  up  in  society  which  animateB  wittioat  JBturo* 

'  ing  it 

k  The  American  attaches  himself  to  his  home,  as  the  mountaineer 

clings  to  his  hiiis^  becaose  the  characteristic  features  of  his  countiy 
are  there  more  distinctly  marked  than  elsewhere.    Hie^xistence  '<^ 
the  townships  of  New  England  is  in  general  a  happy  one.    Their 
government  is  suited  to  their  tastes^  and  chosen  by  themselves.    In 
the  midst  of  the  profound  peace  and  general  comfort  which  rrigii 
in  America,  the  commoticms  of  municipal  discord  are  infrequent. 
The  conduct  of  local  business  is  easy.    The  political  education  of 
the  people  has  long  been  complete ;  say  rattier  that  it  was  complete 
when  the  people  first  set  foot  upon  the  soil.    In  New  En^nd  no 
tradition  exists  of  a  distinction  of  ranks ;  no  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity is  tempted  to  oppress  the  remainder ;  and  the  abuses  which 
may  injure  isolated  individuals  are  forgotten  in  the  general  content- 
ment which  prevails.    If  the  government  is  defective  (and  it  would 
no  doubt  be  easy  to  point  out  its  deficiencies),  the  fact  &at  it  really 
emanates  firom  those  it  governs,  and  that  it  acts,  either  ill  or  well, 
casts  the  protectmg  spell  of  a  parental  pride  over  its  faults.    No 
tenn  of  comparison  disturbs  the  satisfaction  of  the  citizen  :  England 
formerly  governed  the  mass  of  the  colonies,  but  the  people  was 
always  sovereign  in  the  township,  where  its  rule  is  not  only  an 
ancient,  but  a  primitive  state. 

The  native  of  New  England  is  attached  to  his  township  because 
it  is  independent  and  firee :  his  co-operation  in  its  affairs  ensures 
his  attachment  to  its  interest ;  the  well-being  it  afford  him  secures 
his  affection ;  and  its  welfare  is  the  aim  of  his  ambition  and  of  his 
luture  exertions;  he  takes  a  part  in  every  occurrence  in  the  place; 
^  practices  the  art  of  government  in  the  small  sphere  within  his 
reach ;  he  accustoms  himself  to  those  forms  which  can  alone  ensure 
the  steady  progress  of  liberty ;  he  imbibes  their  spirit ;  he  acquires 
a  taste  for  order,  comprehends  the  union  of  tl\e  balance  of  powers, 
and  collects  clear  practical  notions  on  the  nature  of  his  iuties  and 
the  extent  of  his  rights. 
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THE  COUNTIES  OP  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  dmaan  of  the  counties  in  America  has  considerable  analogy 
with  that  of  the  arrondissements  of  France.  The  limits  of  ^e 
ooontia  are  arbitrarily  laid  down,  and  the  various  districts  which 
tbey  contain  have  no  necessary  connexion,  no  common  traditional 
or  Datura]  sympathy ;  their  object  is  simply  to  facilitate  the  admin- 
istr^ion  of  public  afiairs. 

The  extent  of  the  township  was  too  sm^  to  contain  a  system  of 

jvficial  institutions ;  each  county  has,  however,  a  court  of  justice,* 

a  dieriff  to  execute  its  decrees,  and  a  prison  for  criminals.    There 

are  oertain  wants  which  are  felt  alike  by  all  the  townships  of  a 

county ;  it  is  therefore  natural  that  they  shoidd  be  satisfied  by  a 

central  authority.    In  the  state  of  Massachusetts  this  authority  is 

rested  in  Ae  hands  of  several  magistrates  who  are  appointed  by 

the  goremor  of  the  state,  with  the  advicef  of  his  council. J    The 

oficers  of  the  county  have  only  a  limited  and  occasional  authority^ 

whidi  is  applicable  to  certain  predetermined  cases.    The  state  and 

the  towndnps  possess  all  the  power  requisite  to  conduct  public 

busness.  The  budget  of  the  county  is  only  drawn  up  by  its  officers. 

and   is  voted  by  the  legi8lature.§    There  is  no  assembly  which 

tfirectfy  or  nidirectly  represents  the  county ;  it  has,  therefore,  prop- 

eriy  spesldng,  no  political  existence. 

A  twofold  tendency  may  be  discerned  in  the  American  constitu- 
tions, which  impels  the  legislator  to  centralize  the  legislative,  and 
to  disperse  the  executive  power.  The  township  of  New  England 
basin  itself  an  indestructible  element  of  independence ;  but  this 
distinct  enstence  could  only  be  fictitiously  introduced  into  the 
county,  where  its  utility  had  not  been  felt.  All  the  townships 
united  have  but  one  representation,  which  is  the  state,  the  centre 
of  the  national  authority :  beyond  the  action  of  the  township  and 
that  of  the  nation,  nothing  cnn  be  said  to  exist  but  the  influence  of 
indiTidnal  exertion. 

*  8c€  the  act  of  14lh  Febniary,  1821.    Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  561. 
t  See  the  act  of  20th  February,  1819.    Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  494. 
X  The  eooaetl  of  the  goveraor  is  ati  elective  body. 
I  See  the  act  of  2d  NoTember,  1791.    Laws  of  Massachusetts,  fol.  i.,  p.  61. 
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ADMINISTRATICM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Administration  not  perceived  in  America. — ^Why  ? — The  Europeans  beliere  that  Li^ 
erty  is  promoted  by  depriving  the  social  Authority  of  some  of  its  Rigifats ;  ikm 
Americans,  by  dividing  its  Exercise. — Almost  lU  the  Administration  confined  to 
the  Townshipi  and  divided  among  the  town  Officers. — ^No  trace  of  an  administrative 
Hierarchy  to  be  perceived  either  in  the  Township,  or  above  it. — The  Reason  of  this. 
How  it  happens  that  the  Administration  of  tho'State-is  miiform.— Who  is  empow* 
ered  to  enforce  the  Obedience  of  the  Township  and  the  County  to  the  Law.— The 
introduction  of  judicial  Power  into  the  Administration. — Consequence  of  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  elective  Principle  to  all  Functionaries.— The  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
New  £ngland.-^By  whom  Appointed.— County  Officer.— Ensures  the  Administratioii 
of  the  Townships. — Court  of  Sessions. — Its  Action. — Right  of  Inspection  and  Indict- 
ment disseminated  like  the  other  administrative  Fonctions.— Informers  enc<mraged 
•y  the  division  of  Fines. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  to  a  European  traveller  in  the  United 
States  than  the  absence  of  what  we  term  government,  or  the  ad- 
ministration. Written  laws  exist  in  America^and  one  sees  that 
they  are  daily  executed;  but  aldiough  everything  is  in  motion, 
the  hand  which  gives  the  impulse  to  the  social  machine  can  no- 
where be  discovered.  Nevertheless,  as  all  people  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  certain  grammatical  forms,  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  human  language,  in  order  to  express  their  thoughts ;  so 
all  communities  are  obliged  to  secure  their  existence  by  submitting 
to  a  certain  portion  of  authority,  without  which  they  fall  a  prey  to 
anarchy.  This  audionty  may  be  distributed  in  several  ways,  bat 
it  must  always  exist  somewhere. 

There  are  two  methods  of  diminishing  the  force  of  authority  in 
a  nation. 

The  first  is  to  weaken  the  supreme  power  in  its  very  principle, 
]  bjn  forbidding  or  .preventing  society  from  acting  in  its  own  defence 

under  certain  circumstances.  To  weaken  authority  in  this  manner 
is  what  is  generally  termed  in  Europe  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
freedom. 

The  second  manner  of  diminishing  the  influence  of  authority 
does  not  conast  in  stripping  society  of  any  of  its  rights,  nor  in 
paralysing  its  efforts,  but  in  distributing  the  exercise  of  its  privi* 
leges  among  various  hands,  and  in  multipljing  functionaries,  to 
each  of  whom  the  de^ee  of  power  necessary  for  him  to  perform 
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lu9  Aity  18  intrusted  There  may  be  nations  whom  this  distrilm- 
tioa  of  aodal  powers  might  lead  to  anardiy ;  but  in  itself  it  is  not 
aimrchicii?.  The  action  of  authority  is  indeed  thus  rendered  \em 
irresistible,  and  less  perilous,  but  it  is  not  totally  suppressed. 

The  leToIution  of  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  a  mature 
and  ddberate  taste  for  freedom,  not  of  a  vague  or  ill-defined  cra- 
ymg  for  independence.  It  contracted  no  alliance  with  the  turim* 
lent  peasioDS  of  anarchy ;  but  its  course  was  marked,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  by  an  attachment  to  whatever  was  lawful  and  orderly. 

Jt  was  never  assumed  in  the  United  States  that  the  citizen  of  a 
free  coimtry  has  a  right  to  do  whatever  he  pleases :  on  the  contrary, 
social  obligations  were  there  imposed  upon  him  more  various  than 
anywhere  else;  no  idea  was  ever  entertained  of  attacking  the 
pmciples,  or  of  contesting  thp  rigbtts  of  society ;  but  the  exercise 
of  its  authority  was  divided,  to  Hie  aid  that  the  office  might  be 
powerfbl  and  the  officer  insignificant,  and  that  the  community 
slioold  be  at  once  regulated  and  free.  In  no  country  in  the  world 
does  the  law  hold  so  absolute  a  language  as  in  America ;  and  in 
no  country  is  the  right  of  applying  it  vested  in  so  many  hands. 
The  administrative  power  in  the  United  States  presents  nothing 
cither  central  or  hierarchical  in  its  constitution,  which  accounts  for 
its  passing  unperceived.  The  power  exists,  but  its  representative 
is  not  to  be  discerned. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  independent  townships  of  New 
England  protect  their  own  private  interests;  and  the  municipal 
magistrates  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  state  is  most  frequently  intrusted.*  Beside  the  general  laws, 
the  state  sometimes  passes  general  police  regulations;  but  more 
commonly  the  townships  and  town  officers,  conjointly  with  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  regulate  the  minor  details  of  social  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  different  localities,  and  promulgate 
such  enactments  as  concern  the  health  of  the  community,  and  the 

•  See  "The  Town  Officer,"  especially  at  the  words  Selectmeit,  Assessobs,  Cot- 
&SCTOM,  Schools,  Sukvetoks  or  Hiohwats.    I  take  one  example  in  a  thousand: 
^1^  sUte  prohibits  traveUing  on  a  Sunday  ;  the  tjfthing'menf  who  are  town-officers 
we  espeeiaUy  charged  to  keep  watch  and  to  execute  the  law.    See  the  laws  of  Mas- 
sMtesetts,  Tol.  L,  p  410. 

The  selectmen  draw  op  the  lists  of  electors  for  the  election  of  the  goTemor,  and 
transmit  the  result  of  the  tallot  to  the  secretary  of  the  state.  See  act  of  24th  Feb. 
nw ;  lb.,  Tol.  i.,  p.  488. 
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peace  as  well  as  morality  of  the  citizens.*  Lastly,  these  mimici* 
pal  magistrates  provide  of  thar  own  accord  and  without  any  dele- 
gated powers,  for  those  unforeseen  emergencies  which  frequently 

occur  in  society .f 

It  results  from  what  we  have  said,  that  in  the  state  of  Massa* 
chusetts  the  administrative  authority  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
the  township,!  but  that  it  is  distributed  among  a  great  number  of 
individuals.  In  the  French  commune  there  is  properly  but  one 
official  functionary,  namely,  the  maire ;  and  in  New  England  we 
have  seen  that  there  are  nineteen.  These  nineteen  functionaries 
do  not  in  general  depend  upon  one  another.  The  law  carefuUj 
prescribes  a  circle  of  action  to  each  of  these  magistrates ;  and 
within  that  circle  they  have  an  entire  right  to  perform  their 
functions  independently  of  any  other  authority.  Above  the  town- 
ship scarcely  any  trace  of  a  series  of  official  dignities  is  to  be 
found.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  county  officers  alter  a  de- 
cision of  the  townships,  or  town  magistrates,^  but  in  general  the 
authorities  of  the  county  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  author- 
ities of  the  township,||  except  in  such  matters  as  concern  the 
county. 

The  magistrates  of  the  township,  as  well  as  those  of  the  county, 
are  bound  to  communicate  their  acts  to  the  central  government  in 
a  very  small  number  of  predetermined  cases.1T    But  the  central 

*  Thus,  for  inttance,  the  selectmen  authorize  the  construction  of  drains,  point  oat 
the  proper  sites  for  slaughter-houses  and  other  trades  which  are  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood.    See  the  act  of  7th  June,  1785 ;  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  ]93. 

t  The  selectmen  take  measures  for  the  security  of  the  public  in  case  of  contagious 
disease,  conjointly  with  the  justices  of  the  peace.  See  the  act  of  22d  June,  1797 ; 
vol.  i.,  p.  539. 

X  I  say  almost f  for  there  are  rarious  circumstances  in  the  annals  of  a  township 
which  are  regulated  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  in  his  indiridual  capacity,  or  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  assembled  in  the  chief  town  of  the  county ;  thus  licenses  ara 
granted  by  the  justices.    See  the  act  of  28th  Feb.,  17S7 ;  toI.  i.,  p.  297. 

^■Thus  licenses  are  .only  granted  to  such  persons  as  can  proiduce  a  certificate  oc 
good  conduct  from  the  selectmen.  If  the  selectmen  refuse  to  give  the  certificate,  th' 
party  may  appeal  to  the  justices  assembled  in  the  court  of  sessions ;  and  they  may 
grant  the  license.    See  the  act  of  12th  March,  180S ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  IS6. 

The  townships  have  the  right  to  make  by-laws,  and  to  enforce  them  -by  fines  whkh 
are  fixed  by  law ;  but  these  by-laws  must  be  approved  by  the  court  of  sessions.  Sea 
the  act  of  23d  March,  1786;  vol.  i.,  p.  2.54. 

I  In  Massachusetts  the  county-magistrates  are  frequently  called  upon  to  inrestigmtt 
the  acts  of  the  town*magistrates  ;  but  it  will  be  shown  farther  on  that  this  investiga- 
tion is  a  consequence,  not  of  their  administrative,  but  of  their  judicial  power. 

T  The  town  committees  of  schools  are  obliged  to  make  an  annual  report  to  tba 
secretary  of  the  state  on  the  condition  of  the  school.  Sea  the  act  of  10th  March, 
1827;  vol.  iii.,p.  1S3. 
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gCFTcmmerit  jb  not  represented  by  an  individual  whose  busii^ss  it 
is  to  piiUish  police  regulations  and  ordinances  enforcing  the  execo- 
tum  of  die  laws ;  to  keep  up  a  regular  communication  with  the 
officers  of  the  township  and  the  county ;  to  inspect  their  conduet, 
to  direct  thar  actions,  or  to  reprimand  their  faults.  There  is  no 
point  which  serves  as  a  centre  to  the  radii  of  the  administration. 

What,  then^  is  the  uniform  plan  on  which  the  government  is 
ooaducted,  and  how  is  the  compliance  of  the  counties  and  their 
magistrates,  or  the  townships  and  their  oiEcers,  enforced  7    In  the 
states  of  New  England  the  legislative  authority  embraces  more 
subjects  than  it  does  in  France;  the  legislator  penetrates  to  the  very 
core  of  the  administration ;  the  law  descends  to  the  most  minute  de- 
tads  ;  the  same  enactment  prescribes  the  principle  and  the  method 
of  its  application,  and  thus  imposes  a  multitude  of  strict  and  rigor- 
ooslj  defined  obligations  on  the  Secondary  functionaries  of  the  state. 
The  coi^equence  of  this  is,  that  if  all  the  secondary  functionaries 
of  the  administration  conform  to  the  law,  society  in  all  its  branches 
proceeds  with  the  greatest  uniformity ;  the  difiiculty  remains  of 
compdl'mg  the  secondary  functionaries  of  the  administration  to 
conform  to  the  law.    It  may  be  affirmed  that,  in  general,  society 
has  only  two  methods  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  laws  at 
its  dkposal ;  a  discretionary  power  may  be  intrusted  to  a  superior 
fbnctionaiy  of  directing  all  the  others,  and  of  cashiering  them  in 
case  of  disobedience ;  or  the  courts  of  justice  may  be  authorized  to 
inflict  judicial  penalties  on  the  oflbnder :  but  these  two  methods 
are  not  always  available. 

The  right  of  directing  a  civil  officer  prensupposes  that  of  cashier- 
ing him  if  he  does  not  obey  orders,  and  of  rewarding  him  by  pro- 
motion if  be  fulfils  his  duties  with  propriety.  But  an  elected  ma- 
gistrate can  neither  be  cashiered  nor  promoted.  All  elective  functions 
are  inalienable  until  their  term  is  expired.  In  fact,  the  elected 
magistrate  has  nothing  either  to  expect  or  to  fear  from  his  con- 
stituents ;  and  when  all  public  offices  are  filled  by  ballot,  there  can 
be  no  series  of  official  dignities,  because  the  double  right  of  com* 
manding  and  of  enforcing  obedience  can  never  be  vested  in  the 
same  individual,  and  because  the  power  of  issuing  an  order  can 
never  be  joined  to  that  of  inflicting  a  punishment  or  bestowbg  a 

reward. 
The  communities  therefore  in  which  the  secondary  functionaries 
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of  iht  govenunent  are  elected,  are  perforce  obliged  to  make  great 
use  of  judicial  penalties  as  a  means  of  administration.  This  is  not 
eTidiHit  at  first  sight ;  for  those  in  power  are  apt  to  look  upon  tbs 
institution  of  elective  functionaries  as  one  concession,  and  the  wab^ 
jection  of  the  elective  magistrate  to  the  judges  of  the  land  as 
other.  They  are  equally  averse  to  both  these  innovations ;  and 
'  they  are  more  pressingly  solicited  to  grant  the  former  than  the 
latter,  they  accede  to  the  election  of  the  magistrate,  and  leave  him 
independent  of  the  judicial  power.  Nevertheless,  the  second  of 
these  measures  is  the  only  thing  that  can  possibly  counterbalance 
the  first ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  an  elective  authority  wludi  is 
not  subject  to  judicial  power  will,  sooner  or  later,  either  elude  all 
control  or  be  destroyed.  The  courts  of  justice  are  the  only  pos- 
sible medium  between  the  central  power  and  the  administrative 
bodies :  they  alone  can  compel  (he  elected  functionary  to  obey, 
without  violating  the  rights  of  the  elector.  The  extension  <^ 
judicial  power  in  the  political  world  ought  therefore  to  be  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  the  extension  of  elective  ofiices ;  if  these  two  insti- 
tutions do  not  go  hand  in  hand,  the  statq  must  fall  into  anarchy  or 
into  subjection. 

It  has  always  been  remarked  that  habits  of  l^al  business  do  not 
render  men  apt  to  the  exercise  of  administrative  authority. 
The  Americans  have  borrowed  from  the  English,  their  fathers,  the 
idea  of  an  institution  which  is  unknown  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe :  I  allude  to  that  of  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  justice  of  the  peace  is  a  sort  of  mezzo  termine  between  the 
magistrate  and  the  man  of  the  world,  between  the  civil  officer  and 
the  judge.  A  justice  of  the  peace  is  a  well-informed  citizen,  though 
he  is  not  necessarily  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws.  His 
office  simply  obliges  him  to  execute  the  police  regulations  of  so- 
ciety ;  a  task  in  which  good  sense  and  integrity  are  of  more  avail 
than  legal  science.  The  justice  introduces  into  the  administration  a 
certain  taste  for  established  forms  and  publicity,  which  renders  him 
a  most  unserviceable  instrument  of  despotism  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  not  blinded  by  those  superstitions  which  render  legal 
officers  unfit  members  of  a  government  The  Americans  have 
adopted  the  system  of  English  justices  of  the  peace,  but  they  have 
deprived  it  of  that  aristocratic  character  which  is  discernible  in  the 
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dftother-coontry.  The  governor  of  Massachusetts*  appoints  a  cer« 
tain  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  every  county,  whose 
lonctions  last  seven  years.f  He  farther  designates  three  individuals 
from  among  the  whole  body  of  justices,  who  form  in  each  county 
what  is  called  the  court  of  sessions.  The  justices  take  a  personal 
riiare  in  public  business  ;  they  are  sometimes  intrusted  with  admin- 
istrative functions  in  conjunction  with  elected  ofiicers ;%  they  some- 
times coDStitate  a  tribunal,  before  which  the  magistrates  summarily 
prosecute  a  refractory  citizen,  or  the  citizens  inform  against  the 
abuses  of  the  magistrate.  But  it  is  in  the  court  of  sessions  that 
ftey  exerdse  their  most  important  functions.  This  court  meets 
twice  a  year  in  the  county  town ;  in  Massachusetts  it  is  empowered 
to  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  greater  number^  of  public  oiGcers.|| 
It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  the  court  of 
sessions  is  at  the  same  time  an  administrative  body,  properly  so 
called,  and  a  political  tribunal.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
county  is  a  purely  administrative  division.  The  court  of  sessions 
presides  over  that  small  number  of  affairs  which,  as  they  concern 
several  townships,  or  all  the  townships  of  the  county  in  common, 
cannot  be  intrusted  to  any  one  of  them  in  particular.!!  In  all  that 
concerns  county  business,  the  duties  of  the  court  of  sessions  are 
tiierefore  purely  administrative ;  and  if  in  its  investigations  it  occa- 

*  We  sbill  beretfier  leam  what  a  ^venor  is :  I  thaH  content  myself  with  remark* 
■$  a  this  place,  that  he  represents  the  ezecutive  power  of  the  whole  state, 
t  See  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  chap,  ii.j  §  1 ;  chap,  iii.,  §  3. 
X  Thus,  for  example,  a  stranger  arrires  in  a  township  from  a  country  where  a  con- 
tagioos  diacrasf  prevails,  and  he  falls  ill.  Two  justices  of  the  peace  can,  with  the 
assent  of  the  selectmen,  order  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  remove  and  take  care  of 
him.    Aet  of  22d  June,  1797 ;  tdI.  i.,  p.  540. 

la  jpuatial  the  justices  interfere  in  all  the  important  acts  of  the  administration,  and 
fire  them  a  semi-judicial  character. 
I  I  aay  the  grmUer  number  because  certain  administrative  misdemeanors  are  brought 
the  ordinary  tribunals.    If,  for  instance,  a  township  refuses  to  make  the  neces- 
ezpeaditnre  for  its  schools,  or  to  name  a  school-conunittee,  it  is  liable  to  a  heavy 
Bat  this  penalty  is  pronounced  by  the  supreme  judicial  court  or  the  court  of 
CU1U0U  pleas.    See  the  act  of  10th  March,  1827;  laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  iti., 
p.  190.    Or  when  a  township  neglects  to  provide  the  necessary  war*stores.    Act  of 
flat  Febroary,  1823 ;  Id.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  570. 

I  la  tbeir  individual  capacity,  the  justices  of  the  peace  take  a  part  in  the  business 

of  the  counties  and  townships.    The  more  important  acts  of  the  mmicipal  govern- 

are  rarely  decided  upon  without  the  co-operation  of  one  of  their  body. 

T  These  aiEurs  may  be  brought  under  the  following  heads :  1.  The  erection  of  prls- 

and  courts  of  justice.    3.  The  county  budget,  which  is  afterward  voted  by  the 

state.    3.  The  nasessment  of  the  taxes  so  voted.    4.  Grants  of  certain  patents.    & 

The  laying  down  and  repaira  of  the  county  roada. 
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aionally  borrows  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure,  it  is  only  with  • 
view  to  its  own  information,*  or  as  a  guarantee  to  the  community  orex 
which  it  presides.  But  when  the  administration  of  the  township 
is  brought  before  it,  it  almost  always  acts  as  a  judicial  body,  and  io 
some  few  cases  as  an  administrative  assembly. 

The  first  diflSculty  is  to  procure  the  obedience  of  an  authority  so 
entirely  independent  of  the  general  laws  of  the  state  as  the  town- 
ship is.  We  have  stated  that  assessors  are  annually  named  by  the 
town-meetings,  to  levy  the  taxes.  If  a  township  attempts  to  evade 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  by  neglecting  to  name  its  assessors,  the 
court  of  sessions  condemns  it  to  a  heavy  penalty .f  The  fine  is 
levied  on  each  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
who  is  an  officer  of  justice,  executes  the  mandate.  Thus  it  is  that 
in  the  United  States  the  authority  of  the  government  is  mysteriously 
concealed  under  the  forms  of  a  judicial  sentence;  and  its  influence 
is  at  the  same  time  fortified  by  that  irresistible  power  with  which 
men  have  invested  the  formalities  of  law. 

These  proceedings  are  easy  to  follow,  and  to  understand.  The 
demands  made  upon  a  township  are  in  general  plain  and  accurately 
defined ;  they  consist  in  a  simple  fact  without  any  compUcation,  or 
in  a  principle  without  its  application  in  detail.^  But  the  difficulty 
increases  when  it  is  not  the  obedience  of  the  township,  but  that  of 
the  town  officers,  which  is  to  be  enforced.  All  the  reprehensible 
actions  of  which  a  public  functionary  may  be  guilty  are  reducible 
10  the  following  heads: — 

He  may  execute  the  law  without  energy  or  zeal ; 

He  may  neglect  to  execute  the  law ; 

He  may  do  what  the  law  enjoins  him  not  to  do. 

The  last  two  violations  of  duty  can  alone  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  a  tribimal ;  a  positive  and  appreciable  fact  is  the  indispen- 


*  ThaSf  when  a  road  is  under  consideration,  almost  aU  difficulties  are  disposed  of 
by  the  aid  of  the  jury. 

t  See  the  act  of  20ih.  February,  1786 ;  laws  of  Massachusetts,  rol.  i.,  p.  S17. 

X  There  is  an  indirect  method  of  enforcing  the  obedience  of  a  township.  Suppose 
that  the  funds  which  the  law  demands  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  hare  not  been 
voted ;  the  town-surreyor  is  then  authorized,  ex  qfiiciOf  to  levy  the  supplies.  As  he 
b  personally  responsible  to  priTate  indiriduals  for  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  indictabk 
before  the  court  of  sessions,  he  is  sure  to  employ  the  extraordinary  right  which  tht 
law  gives  hiJn  against  the  township.  Thus  by  threatening  the  officer,  the  court  of 
sessions  exacts  compriance  from  the  town.  See  the  act  of  6th  March,  1787 ;  laws  •! 
Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  306. 
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famdatioD  of  ao  action  at  law.  Thus,  if  the  selectmen  omit 
to  falfil  the  legal  formalities  usual  at  town  elections,  they  may  be 
oondemned  to  pay  a  fine  ;*  but  when  the  public  officer  performs  his 
dixty  witboat  ability,  and  when  he  obeys  the  letter  of  the  law  with- 
out ceal  or  enei^,  he  is  at  least  beyond  the  reach  of  judicial  in- 
terftrence.  The  court  of  sessions,  even  when  it  is  invested  with  its 
administrative  powers,  is  in  tl^is  case  unable  to  compel  him  to  a 
more  satisfactory  obedience.  The  fear  of  removal  is  the  only  check 
to  these  quasi  offences ;  and  as  the  court  of  sessions  does  not  origi- 
nate the  town  authorities,  it  cannot  remove  functionaries  whom  it 
does  not  appoint  Moreover,  a  perpetual  investigation  would  be 
necessary  to  convict  the  subordinate  officer  of  negligence  or  luke- 
wannness ;  and  the  court  of  sessions  sits  but  twice  a  year,  and  then 
only  judges  such  offences  as  are  brought  before  its  notice.  The 
only  security  for  that  active  and  enlightened  obedience,  which  a 
oourt  of  justice  cannot  impose  upon  public  officers,  lies  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  th^r  arbitrary  removal.  In  France  this  security  is  sought 
for  in  powers  exercised  by  the  heads  of  the  administration;  in 
America  it  is  sought  for  in  the  principle  of  election. 

Thus,  to  recapitulate  in  a  few  words  what  I  have  been  show- 

If  a  public  officer  in  New  England  commits  a  crime  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  functions,  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  are  always  called 
upon  to  pass  sentence  iq)on  him. 

If  he  commits  a  fault  in  his  official  capacity,  a  purely  adminis- 
trative tribunal  is  empowered  to  punish  him ;  and,  if  the  affair  is 
important  or  urgent,  the  judge  supplies  the  omission  of  the  func- 
tionary.! 

Lastly,  if  the  same  individual  is  guilty  of  one  of  those  intangible 
offences,  of  which  human  justice  has  no  cognizance,  he  annually 
appears  before  a  tribunal  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  which 
can  at  once  reduce  him  to  insignificance,  and  deprive  him  of  his 
dsarge.  This  system  undoubtedly  possesses  great  advantages,  but 
its  execution  is  attended  with  a  practical  difficulty  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out 

*  Laws  of  Massachnsetts,  vol.  ii.)  p.  45. 

t  li^  fin*  iBttaace,  a  township  persists  in  refusing  to  name  its  assessorsi  the  court  ot 
nominates  them ;  and  the  magistrates  thus  appointed  are  invested  with  tho 
•BtlMinty  as  elected  officers.    See  the  act  quoted  above,  SOth  February,  1787. 
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I  have  already  observed  that  the  administrative  tribanal,  wfaicii 
IS  called,  the  court  of  sessions,  has  no  right  of  inspection  over  the 
town  officers.    It  can  only  interfere  when  the  conduct  of  a  magis- 
trate is  specially  brought  under  its  notice ;  and  this  is  the  delicate 
part  of  the  system.    The  Americans  of  New  England  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  office  of  public  prosecutor  in  the  court  of  ses- 
sions,* and  it  may  readily  be  perceived  that  it  could  not  have  been 
established  without  difficulty.      If  an  accusing  magistrate  had 
m»  rely  been  appointed  in  the  chief  town  of  each  county,  and  if  he 
•ad  been  unassisted  by  agents  in  the  townships,  he  would  not  have 
been  better  acquainted  with  what  Avas  going  on  in  the  county  than 
the  members  of  the  court  of  sessions.    But  to  appoint  agents  in 
each  township  would  have  been  to  centre  in  his  person  the  most 
formidable  of  powers,  that  of  a  judicial  administration.    More- 
over, laws  are  the  children  of  habit,  and  nothing  of  the  Idnd  exists 
in  the  legislation  of  England.    The  Americans  have  therefore  di- 
vided the  officers  of  inspection  and  of  prosecution  as  w*ell  as  all  the 
other  functions  of  the  administration.     Grand-jurors  are  bound  by 
the  law  to  apprize  the  court  to  which  they  belong  of  all  the  mis- 
demeanors which  may  have  been   committed  in  their  county .f 
There  are  certain  great  offences  which  are  officially  prosecuted  by 
the  state  ;|  but  more  frequently  the  task  of  pimishing  delinquents 
devolves  upon  the  fiscal  officer,  whose  province  it  is  to  receive  the 
fine ;  thus  the  treasurer  of  the  township  is  charged  with  the  prose- 
cution of  such  administrative  offences  as  fall  under  his  notice.    But 
a  more  especial  appeal  is  made  by  American  legislation  to  the 
private  interest  of  the  citizen,§  and  this  great  principle  is  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with  in  studying  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
American  legislators  are  more  apt  to  give  men  credit  for  intelli- 
gence than  for  honesty ;  and  they  rely  not  a  little  on  personal  cu- 
pidity for  the  execution  of  the  laws.    When  an  individual  is  reaUy 


*  I  sajr  the  court  of  sessions,  because  in  common  courts  there  is  a  ma^^istrate  who 
exercises  some  of  the  functions  of  a  public  prosecutor. 

t  The  grand-jurors  are,  for  instance,  bound  to  inform  the  court  of  the  bad  stata^of 
the  roads.    Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.^  p.  308. 

X  If,  for  instance,  the  treasurer  of  the  c  ounty  holds  back  his  account.    Laws  o! 
Massachusetu,  vol.  i.,  p.  406. 

§  Thus,  if  a  prrate  individual  breaks  down  or  %  wounded  in  consequence  of  tbt 
badness  of  a  roa'^  he  can  sue  the  township  or  the  county  for  damagts  at  the 
Laws  of  Massa'  juetts,  toI.  i.,  p.  309. 
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nd  senaiblj  injured  l>y  an  administrative  abuse,  it  is  natural  that 
his  personal  interest  should  induce  him  to  prosecute.  But  if  a  legal 
formality  be  required,  vrhich,  however  advantageous  to  the  coni- 
raunitj,  is  of  small  importance  to  individuals,  plaintifl^  may  be  less 

asily  found ;  and  tlias,  by  a  tacit  agreement,  the  laws  might  fall 
into  disose.  Reduced  by  their  system  to  thw  extremity,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  obliged  to  encourage  informers  by  bestowing  on  them  a 
portion  of  the  penalty  in  certain  cases  ;*  and  to  ensure  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  by  the  dangerous  expedient  of  degrading  the 
morals  of  the  people. 
The  only  administratiye  authority  above  tfie  county  magistrates 

is,  properly  speaking,  that  of  the  government. 


OEMERIL  K£MABKS  ON  THE  JlDMINTSTRATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATR«. 

I>d^er^Bee  of  tlie  States  of  the  Unioo  in  their  Systems  of  Administration. — Acthrity 
■ad  Perteexiaa  of  ihie  local  Anthorities  decreases  toward  the  South. — Power  of  the 
Jfafwtiatea  iacreasea  ;  that  of  the  Elector  diminishes.— Admioistratioo  passes  from 
the  Township  to  the  County. — States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylrauia. — ^Principles 
•f  Admioistratioii  applicable  to  the  whole  Union. — ^Election  of  public  Officers,  and 
laalisBBbiUty  of  tbeir  Fonrtions.— Absenee  of  Gradation  of  Ranks.— Introduetioa 
•f  judicial  Eesourcea  into  the  Administration. 

I  HATE  already  premised  that  after  having  examined  the  consti- 

ta6on  of  the  township  and  the  county  of  l^ew  England  in  detail,  I 

ahodld  take  a  general  view  of  the  remainder  of  the  Union.   Town- 

ddps  and  a  local  activity  exist  in  every  state ;  but  in  no  part  of  the 

confederation  is  a  township  to  be  met  with  precisely  similar  to  those 

*  In  cases  of  ioTasion  or  insurrection,  if  the  town  officers  neglect  to  famish  the 
Meesaary  stores  and  ammanition  for  the  militia,  the  township  may  be  coademned  ta 
a  Cae  of  from  two  to  fire  hundred  dollars  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  in  such  a 
cMe  it  mi^  happen  that  no  one  cared  to  proaecute :  hence  the  law  adds  that  all  the 
ciiixctts  maj  indict  offences  of  this  kind,  and  that  half  the  fine  shall  belong  to  the 
plaiBtiff.  See  the  act  of  6th  March,  1810 ;  rol.  ii.,  p.  236.  The  same  clause  is  fre- 
^■auly  to  be  met  with  in  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  Kot  only  are  prirate  indiTiduals 
tfaoB  incited  to  prosecute  public  officers,  but  the  public  officers  are  encouraged  in  the 
same  manner  to  bring  the  disobedience  of  prirate  individuals  to  justice.  If  a  atizen 
refiiaes  to  perform  the  worit  which  has  been  assigned  to  him  upon  a  road,  the  road* 
suptfut  may  prosecute  him,  and  he  receires  half  the  penalty  for  himself.  See  the 
laww  above  qooted,  vol.  i.,  p.  308. 
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in  New  England.  The  more  we  desccfnd  toward  the  sooth,  the 
less  active  does  the  business  of  the  township  or  parish  become ;  the 
number  of  magistrates,  of  functions,  and  of  rights,  decreases ;  the 
population  exercises  a  less  immediate  influence  on  afiairs ;  town 
meetings  are  less  frequent,  and  the  subjects  of  debates  less  numer- 
ous. The  power  of  the  elected  magistrate  is  augmented,  and  that 
of  the  elector  diminished,  while  the  public  spirit  of  the  local  com- 
munities is  less  awakened  and  less  influential* 

These  differences  may  be  perceived  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
state  of  New  York;  they  are  very  sensible  in  Pennsylvania;  but 
they  become  less  striking  as  we  advance  to  the  northwest.  The 
majority  of  the  emigrants  who  settle  in  the  northwestern  states  are 
natives  of  New  England,  and  they  carry  the  habits  of  their  mother- 
country  with  them  into  that  which  they  adopt.  A  township  in  Ohio 
is  by  no  means  dissimilar  from  a  township  in  Massachusetts. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Massachusetts  the  principal  part  of  the 
public  administration  lies  in  the  township.  It  forms  the  common 
centre  of  the  interests  and  affections  of  the  citizens.  But  this 
ceases  to  be  the  case  as  we  descend  to  states  in  which  knowledge 
is  less  generally  diffused,  and  where  the  township  consequently 
offers  fewer  guarantees  of  a  wise  and  active  administration.  As 
we  leave  New  England,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  importance  of 
the  town  is  gradually  transferred  to  the  county,  which  becomes  the 
centre  of  adounistration,  and  the  intermediate  power  between  the 
government  and  the  citizen.  In  Massachusetts  the  business  of  the 
town  is  conducted  by  the  court  of  ses^ons,  which  is  composed  of  a 
quorum  named  by  the  governor  and  his  council ;  but  the  county 
has  no  representative  assembly,  and  its  expenditure  is  voted  by  the 
national  legislature.  In  the  great  state  of  New  York,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  in  those  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  the  inhabitants  of 
eacb  county  choose  a  certain  number  of  representatives,  who  con- 
stitute the  assembly  of  the  county  .f    The  county  assembly  has  the 

*  For  details  see  Revised  Statutes  of  the  state  of  New  York,  part  I.,  chap,  xi.,  rol. 
i.^  pp.  336-364,  entitled,  *'  Of  the  Powers,  Duties,  and  PriTileges  of  Towns." 

See  in  4he  digest  of  the  laws  of  PennsylTania,  the  words.  Assessors,  CollectoAi 
CoiisTABLEs,  OvcRSEEE  OF  THE  PooK,  SuPEETisoES  OF  HxGRWATs :  and  in  the  acts 
of  a  general  nature  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  act  of  25th  February,  1S34,  relating  to 
townships,  p.  412 ;  beside  the  peculiar  dispositions  relating  to  divers  town  officers,  such 
as  township's  clerk,  trustees,  overseers  of  the  poor,  fence- viewers,  appraisers  of  prop* 
crty,  township's  treasurer,  constables,  supervisor  of  highways. 

t  Soe  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  etate  of  New  York,  Part  I.  chap,  zi.,  vol.  i.,  p* 
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i^it  of  taxing  the  inhaUtants  to  a  certain  extent;  and  in  this 
respect  it  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  real  legislative  body:  at  the 
same  time  it  exerdses  an  executive  power  in  the  county,  frequently 
directs  the  administration  of  the  townships,  and  restricts  their  au^ 
tlioiity  within  much  narrower  bounds  than  in  Massachusetts. 

Such  are  the  principal  differences  which  the  systems  of  county 
and  town  administration  present  in  the  federal  states.    Were  it 
my  intention  to  examine  the  provisions  of  American  law  minutely, 
I  should  have  to  point  out  still  farther  differences  in  the  executive 
details  of  the  several  commimities.    But  what  I  have  already  said 
may  suffice  to  diow  the  general  principles  on  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  United  States  rests.    These  principles  are  differently 
ap^ed ;  their  consequences  are  more  or  less  numerous  in  varioas 
localities ;  but  they  are  always  substantially  the  same.    The  laws 
ffifier,  and  thdr  outward  features  change,  but  their  character  does 
not  vaij.    If  the  township  and  the  county  are  not  everywhere  con- 
stitnted  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  at  least  true  that  in  the  United 
States  the  county  and  the  township  are  always  based  upon  the 
tame  principle,  namely,  that  every  one  is  the  best  judge  of  what 
conc^ns  Umself  alone,  and  the  person  most  able  to  supply  his  pri- 
Tate  wants.    The  township  and  the  county  are  therefore  bound  to 
take  care  of  their  special  interests :  the  state  governs,  but  it  does 
not  interfere  with  their  administration.     Exceptions  to  this  rule 
may  be  met  with,  but  not  a  contrary  principle. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  doctrine  has  been  to  cause  all  the 
magistrates  to  be  chosen  dtiier  by,  or  at  least  from  among  the  citi- 
zens. As  the  officers  are  everywhere  elected  or  appointed  for  a 
certain  period,  it  has  been  impossible  to  establish  the  rules  of  a 
dependant  series  of  authorities ;  there  are  almost  as  many  indepen- 
dent functionaries  as  there  are  functions,  and  the  executive  power 
ii  Aaseminated  in  a  multitude  of  hands.  Hence  arose  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  introducing  the  control  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice over  the  administration,  and  the  system  of  pecuniary  penalties, 
fay  which  the  secondary  bodies  and  their  representatives  are  con- 


410.  Idem  diap.  zii.,  p.  3S6:  also  in  the  AcU  of  the  State  Of  Ohio,  an  act  relating  to 
eOBty  eomiiiiaaioiien,  25th  Febtuary,  1834,  p.  2S3.  See  the  Digeat  of  the  Laws  of 
PeauxlTanUL,  at  the  words,  Couftt-eates  asd  Lstzes,  p.  170. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  each  township  elecU  a  representatiTe,  who  hta  a  share 
k  the  adnunistratkNi  of  the  county  as  well  as  io  that  of  the  township 
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str^ed  to  obey  die  laws.  The  system  obtains  from  one  end  of 
the  Union  to  the  other.  The  power  of  punishing  the  misconduct 
of  public  officers,  or  of  performing  the  part  of  the  executive,  in 
urgent  cases,  has  not,  however,  been  bestowed  on  the  same  judges 
in  all  Hie  states.  The  Anglo-Americans  derived  the  institution  of 
justices  of  the  peace  from  a  common  source ;  but  although  it  ex- 
ists in  all  the  states,  it  is  not  always  turned  to  the  same  use.  The 
iustices  of  the  peace  everywhere  participate  in  the  administration 
of  the  townships  and  the«  counties,*  either  as  public  officers  or 
as  the  judges  of  public  misdemeanors,  but  in  most  of  the  states 
the  more  important  classes  of  public  offences  come  under  the  cog* 
nizance  of  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

The  election  of  public  officers,  or  the  inalienability  of  their  func- 
tions, the  absence  of  a  gradation  of  powers,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  judicial  control  over  the  secondary  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration, are  the  uniyersal  characteristics  of  the  American  system 
from  Maine  to  the  Floridas.  In  some  states  (and  that  of  New 
York  has  advanced  most  in  this  direction)  traces  of  a  centralized 
administration  begin  to  be  discernible.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
the  officers  of  the  central  government  exercise,  in  certain  cases,  a 
•ort  of  inspection  or  control  over  the  secondary  bodies.f  At  other 
times  they  constitote  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  decision  of  affairs.| 

*  In  some  of  the  Mmtheni  ftattt  the  coaity<court8  are  charged  with  all  the  details 
of  the  admisistratioo.  See  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  cu^t,  JumciAmr, 
Taxes,  Ice. 

t  For  instaneeythe  directiea  of  paUic  histraction  centres  in  the  hands  of  the  goreni- 
ment.  The  legislature  names  the  members  of  the  uniTovity,  who  are  denominated 
regents ;  the  governor  and  lieutenant-goTeraor  of  the  state  are  necessarily  of  the 
nomber.  ILevised  Statutes,  toI.  i.,  p.  465.  The  regents  of  the  unirersity  anna&lly 
visit  the  colleges  and  aeademies,  and  make  their  report  to  the  legislature.  Their 
superintendence  is  not  inefficient,  for  several  reasons :  the  coUeges  in  order  to  become 
corporations  stand  in  need  of  a  charter,  which  is  only  granted  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  regenis :  every  year  funds  are  distributed  by  the  state  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning,  and  the  regents  are  the  distributors  of  this  numey.  See  chap,  xv., 
"  Public  Instruction,"  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  i.,  p.  455. 

The  sohool  oommissfesners  are  obliged  to  send  an  annual  report  to  the  superinteadeat 
•f  the  state.    Idem,  p.  448. 

A  similar  report  is  annually  made  to  the  same  person  on  the  number  and  conditiot 
of  the  poor.    Idem,  p.  631. 

%  If  any  one  conceives  himself  to  be  wronged  by  the  school  commissioners  (who 
are  town-officers),  he  can  appeal  to  the  superintendent  of  the  primary  schools,  whose 
decision  is  final.    Revised  Statutes,  toI.  i.,  p.  487. 

Provisions  similar  to  those  above  cited  are  to  be  met  with  from  time  to  time  in  the 
laws  o  the  state  of  New  York :  but  in  general  these  attempts  at  centralization  are 
wtaK  and  unproductive.    The  great  suthorities  of  the  state  hare  the  right  of  watching 
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la  the  ttate  of  New  York  judicial  penalties  are  less  used  than  In 
other  parts  as  a  means  of  administration;  and  the  right  of  prose- 
eating  the  oSeaces  of  public  officers  is  vested  in  fewer  hands.* 
The  same  tendency  is  faintly  observable  in  some  other  states  ;f  but 
in  general  the  prominent  feature  of  the  administration  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  js  its  excessive  local  independence. 


OF    THE   STATE. 

I  HATE  described  the  townships  and  the  administration :  it  now 
remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  state  and  government.  This  is 
ground  I  may  pass  over  rapidly,  without  fear  of  being  mistmder- 
stood ;  for  all  I  have  to  say  is  to  be  found  in  written  forms  of  the 
varioQs  constitutions,  which  are  easily  to  be  procured.^  These 
coDstitutioDS  rest  upon  a  simple  and  rational  theory ;  thdr  forms 
have  been  adopted  by  all  constitutional  nations,  and  are  become 
familiar  to  us. 

In  this  place,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  give  a 
short  analysis ;  I  shall  endeavour  afterward  to  pass  judgement  upon 
what  I  now  describe. 

and  coatroUing  the  sobordinatc  agents,  without  that  of  rewarding  or  punishing  them. 
The  nsM  iBdindnal  is  never  empowered  to  give  an  order  and  to  ponish  disobedience ; 
he  has  therefore  the  right  of  commanding;  without  the  means  of  exacting  compliance. 
li  1830  the  superintendent  of  schools  complained  in  his  annual  report  addressed  to 
iW  legislatiirey  that  several  school  commissioners  had  neglected,  notwithstanding  his 
a^licatioD,  to  furnish  him  with  the  accounts  which  were  due.  He  added,  that  if  thix 
entsaioii  continued,  he  should  he  obliged  to  prosecute  them,  as  the  law  directs,  before 
tbe  proper  tribunals. 

*  Thtts  tbs  district-attorney  b  directed  to  recover  all  fines  below  the  sum  of  fifty 
hilars,  unless  such  a  right  has  been  specially  awarded  to  another  magistrate.  Revised 
Sumte*,  vol.  i.,  p.  383. 

t  Several  traces  of  centralization  may  be  discovered  in  Massachusetts ;  for  instance 
the  coouDittees  of  the  town-schools  are  directed  to  make  an  annua]  report  to  the  aeevt 
tary  of  state.    See  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  l,  p.  367. 

t  See  the  Constitution  of  New  York. 


LEaiSLATIYE  POWER  OP  THE  STATE. 

DifkiMi  of  Um  Legitlathre  Body  into  two  Houses.— Senate.— House  tf  BtpressatB. 

tiTes. — Different  functions  of  these  two  Bodies. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  two  assemblies, 
the  first  of  which  generally  bears  the  name  of  the  senate. 

The  senate  is  commonly  a  legislative  body ;  but  it  sometimes 
becomes  an  executive  and  judicial  one.  It  takes  a  part  in  the 
government  in  several  ways,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
different  states  ;*  but  it  is  in  the  nomination  of  public  functionaries 
that  it  most  commonly  assumes  an  executive  power.  It  partakes 
of  judicial  power  in  the  trial  of  certain  political  offences,  and  some- 
times also  in  the  decision  of  certain  civil  cases.!  The  number  of 
its  members  is  always  small.  The  other  branch  of  the  legislature, 
which  is  usually  called  the  house  of  representatives,  has  no  share 
whatever  in  the  administration,  and  only  takes  a  part  in  the  judicial 
power  inasmuch  as  it  impeaches  public  functionaries  before  the 
senate. 

The  members  of  the  two  houses  are  nearly  ever}'where  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  of  election.  They  are  chosen  in  the  same 
manner,  and  by  the  same  citizens. 

The  only  difference  which  exists  between  them  is,  that  the  term 
for  which  the  senate  is  chosen,  is  in  general  longer  than  that  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  The  latter  seldom  remain  in  office  longer 
than  a  year ;  the  former  usually  sit  two  or  three  years. 

By  granting  to  the  senators  the  privilege  of  being  chosen  for 
several  years,  and  being  renewed  seriatim,  the  law  takes  care  to 
preserve  in  the  legislative  body  a  nucleus  of  men  already  accus* 
tomed  to  public  business,  and  capable  of  exercising  a  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  the  junior  members. 

The  Americans,  plainly,  did  not  desire,  by  this  separation  of  the 
legislative  body  into  two  branches,  to  make  one  house  hereditary 
and  the  other  elective ;  one  aristocratic  and  the  other  democratic. 
It  was  not  their  object  to  create  in  the  one  a  bulwark  to  power, 
^hile  the  other  represented  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  people 

*  In  Massichosetts  the  Sentte  is  not  inTested  with  any  administratire  function  i, 
t  As  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
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Tke  obIj  adrantages  which  remit  firom  the  present  oonstitiitioii  of 
Ae  Umted  States,  are,  the  diyision  of  the  l^datiTe  power,  and  the 
eopBeqocat  check  upon  political  asaemblies ;  with  the  creation  of  a 
triboBal  of  a|^>eal  for  the  rerision  of  the  laws. 

Time  and  experience,  however,  have  convinced  the  Americana 
that  if  these  wre  its  only  advantages,  the  division  of  the  legislative 
power  is  still  a  prindple  of  the  greatest  necesnty.  Pennsylvania 
was  the  only  one  of  the  United  States  which  at  first  attempted  to 
eataMish  a  single  house  of  assembly ;  and  Franklin  himself  was  sa 
br  carried  away  by  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  principle  of 
ihe  aoTcreignty  of  the  peqple,  as  to  have  concurred  in  the  measure ; 
hot  the  Pennsylvanians  were  soon  obliged  to  change  the  law,  and 
to  create  two  houses.  Thus  the  principle  of  the  division  of  the 
legidative  powor  was  finally  established,  and  its  necessity  may 
benoeforward  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrated  truth.  . 

This  theory,  which  was  nearly  unknown  to  the  republics  of  an- 
tiquity— which  was  introduced  into  the  world  almost  by  accident, 
like  80  many  other  great  truths — and  misunderstood  by  several 
modem  nations,  is  at  length  become  an  axiom  in  the  political 
sdence  of  the  present  age. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  POWEK  OF  THE  STATE. 

Oflfec  of  GoTernor  in  an  American  State.—The  Place  he  oocnpiea  in  relation  to  th* 
Legialatorew— His  Rights  and  his  Duties. — His  Dependance  on  the  People. 

The  executive  power  of  the  state  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be 
represented  by  the  governor,  although  he  enjoys  but  a  portion  of 
its  rights.  The  supreme  magistrate,  under  the  title  of  governor,  is 
the  official  moderator  and  counsellor  of  the  legislature.  He  is  armed 
with  a  suspensive  veto,  which  allows  him  to  stop,  or  at  least  to  re- 
tard, its  movements  at  pleasure.  He  lays  the  wants  of  the  country 
be&re  the  legblative  body,  and  points  out  the  means  which  he 
thinks  may  be  usefully  employed  in  providing  for  them  ;  he  is  the 
natural  executor  of  its  decrees  in  all  the  undertakings  which  interest 
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Ike  antioA  at  large.*  In  the  absence  of  tiie  legUatureythe  gorcnier 
if  boond  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  guard  the  state  against  tio- 
lent  shocks  and  unforeseen  dangers. 

The  whole  military  power  of  the  state  is  at  the  disposal  cS  tl» 
govertior.  He  is  the  commander  of  the  militia  and  head  of  the 
armed  force.  When  the  authority,  which  is  by  general  consult 
awarded  to  ihe  laws,  is  disregarded,  the  governor  puts  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  armed  force  of  the  state,  to  quell  resistance  and  lo 
restore  order. 

Lastly,  the  governor  takes  no  share  in  the  administration  of 
townships  and  counties,  except  it  be  indirectly  in  the  nomination  of 
pstices  of  the  peace,  which  nomination  he  has  not  the  power  to 
revoke.f 

The  governor  is  an  elected  magistrate,  and  is  generally  chosen 
for  one  or  two  years  only ;  so  that  he  always  continues  to  be 
strictly  dependant  on  the  majority  who  returned  him 


POLmCAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTHATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Necessary  Distinction  between  the  general  Centralization  of  Government,  and  th« 
Centralization  of  the  local  Administration. — Local  Administration  not  centralized  m 
the  United  States ;  great 'general  Centralization  of  the  Government. — Some  bad  Cmh 
sequences  resulting  to  the  United  States  from  the  local  Administration. — Adminis- 
trative Advantages  attending  this  Order  of  things. — The  Power  which  conducts  the 
Govemment  is  less  regular,  less  enlightened,  less  learned,  but  much  greater  than  m 
Kurope.-^PoliUcal  Advantagcsof  this  Order  of  things. — In  the  United  States  the  In- 
terest of  the  Country  are  everywhere  kept  in  View. — Support  given  to  the  Government 
by  the  Community. — Provincial  Institutions  more  necessary  in  Proportion  as  th« 
social  Condition  becomes  more  democratic. — Reason  of  this. 

Centralization  is  become  a  word  of  general  and  daily  use, 
without  any  precise  meaning  being  attached  to  it.  Nevertheless, 
there  exist  two  distinct  kinds  of  centralization,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  discriminate  with  accuracy. 

•  Practically  speaking,  it  is  not  always  the  governor  who  executes  the  plans  of  th« 
legislature ;  it  oAen  happens  that  the  latter,  in  voting  a  measure,  names  special  afmta 
to  saperiniend  the  execution  of  it. 

t  In  some  of  the  states  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  not  nominated  by  the  goveraor 
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C«rt«iii  interests  are  oMiimon  to  all  parts  of  a  natiOD,  such  if 
tte  eBictmeBt  of  its  general  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  for^ 
«gD  relations^  Other  interests  are  peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  tha 
nation ;  such,  fot  iBBtance,  as  the  businefls  of  different  townships. 
When  the  power  which  directs  the  g^eral  int«!ests  is  centred  in 
one  phoe,  or  in  the  same  persons,  it  constitutes  a  central  gorem- 
■leBi  The  power  of  directing  partial  or  local  interests,  uriioi 
hroi^ght  togeUier,  in  like  manner  constitutes  what  may  be  termed  a 
central  administration. 

Upon  some  points  these  two  kinds  of  centralization  coalesce; 
bat  bf  dumfying  the  obje«5te  which  faU  moi«  particularly  within 
the  provmce  of  «ich  of  them,  they  may  easily  be  distinguished. 

tt  is  evident  that  a  central  government  acquires  immense  power 
^hea  united  to  administrative  centralisation.  Thus  combined,  it 
accuBtoms  men  to  set  their  own  will  habitually  and  completely 
aside;  to  SQbout,not  only  for  once  os  ixpoa  one  point,  but  in  every 
ropecty  and  at  all  times.  Not  only,  therefore,  does  this  union  of 
power  subdue  them  by  force,  but  it  affects  them  in  the  ordinary 
hafafts  of  life,  and  influences  each  incKvidual,  first  separately,  and 
ttien  coDectively. 

These  two  kinds  of  centralization  mutually  assist  and  attract  each 
other :  but  they  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  mseparable.  It  is  im- 
possibie  to  imagine  a  more  completely  central  government  than 
that  which  existed  in  France  under  Louis  XIV. ;  when  the  same 
individual  was  the  author  and  die  interpreter  of  the  laws,  and  being 
the  repreaentative  of  France  at  home  and  al»oad,  he  was  justified 
in  isiiitiug  Aat  the  state  was  identified  with  his  person.  Never- 
thalfWj  the  administration  was  much  less  eentarafiied  under  Louis 
XIV.9  ^l^Ai^  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

la  England  the  centralization  of  the  govenunent  is  carried  to 
great  perfection ;  the  state  has  the  compact  vigor  of  a  man,  and  fay 
the  acde  act  of  its  will  it  puts  immense  engines  in  motion,  and 
widds  or  collects  the  eferts  of  its  authority.  Indeed,  I  caimot 
conoeive  that  a  nation  can  cojqy  a  secure  or  prosperous  existenoe 
without  a  powerful  centralization  of  govenunent  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  central  administration  enervates  the  nations  in  whidi 
it  exists  by  incessantiy  diminishing  their  public  spirit.  If  such  an 
administration  succeeds  in  condensing  at  a  given  moment  on  a  given 
point  aU  the  diqxxnble  resources  of  a  people,  it  impairs  at  least 
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Ike  renewal  of  those  resources.  It  may  ensure  a  victory  in  the 
hour  of  strife,  but  it  gradually  relaxes  the  sinews  of  strength.  It 
may  contribute  admirably  to  the  transient  greatness  of  a  man,  but 
it  cannot  ensure  the  durable  prosperity  of  a  people. 

If  we  pay  proper  attention,  we  shall  find  that  whenever  it  is  sud 
that  a  state  cannot  act  because  it  has  no  central  point,  it  is  the 
centralization  of  the  government  in  which  it  is  d^cient.  It  is 
frequently  asserted,  and  we  are  prepared  to  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion, that  the  German  empire  was  never  able  to  bring  all  its  powers 
into  action.  But  the  reason  was,  that  the  state  has  never  been 
able  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  general  laws,  because  the  several 
members  of  that  great  body  always  claimed  the  right,  or  found  the 
means,  of  refusing  their  co-operation  to  the  representatives  of  the 
common  authority,  even  in  the  affairs  which  concerned  the  mass 
of  the  people;  in  other  words,  because  there  was  no  centralization 
of  government.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  middle 
ages ;  the  cause  of  all  the  confusion' of  feudal  society  was  that  the 
control,  not  only  of  local  but  of  general  bterests,  was  divided 
among  a  thousand  hands,  and  broken  up  in  a  thousand  different 
ways :  the  absence  of  a  central  government  prevented  the  nations 
of  Europe  from  advancing  with  energy  in  atoy  straightforward 
course. 

We  have  shown  that  in  the  United  States  no  central  administra- 
tion, and  no  dependant  series  of  public  functionaries  exist.  Local 
authority  has  been  carried  to  lengths  which  no  European  nation 
could  endure  without  great  inconvenience,  and  which  have  even 
produced  some  disadvantageous  consequences  in  America.  But  in 
the  United  States  the  centralization  of  the  government  is  complete; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  national  power  is  more 
compact  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe. 
Not  only  is  there  but  one  legislative  body  m  each  sfbte ;  not  only 
does  there  exist  but  one  source  of  political  authority ;  but  numer^ 
ous  district  assemblies  and  county  courts  have  in  general  been 
avoided,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  exeeed  their  administrative 
duties  and  interfere  with  the  government  In  America  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  state  is  supreme :  nothing  can  impede  its  authority ; 
neither  privileges,  nor  local  immunities,  nor  personal  influence,  nor 
even  the  empire  of  reason,  since  it  represents  that  majority  which 
claims  to  be  the  sole  organ  of  reason.    Its  own  determination  is, 
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dK  only  limit  to  its  action.    In  joxtapositicm  to  it,  and 
wider  its  immediate  control,  is  tiie  representatxve  of  the  executiTe 
power,  irhoae  duty  it  is  to  constrain  the  refractory  to  submit  by 
anperior  force.    Tbe  only  symptom  of  weakness  lies  in  certain  de- 
tub  qS  ^  action  of  the  goYemment    The  American  republics 
hare  no  standing  armies  to  intimidate  a  discontented  minority ;  but 
as  no  minority  has  as  yet  been  reduced  to  declare  open  war,  the 
necessity  of  an  army  has  not  been  felt    The  state  usually  employs 
the  offican  of  the  township  or  the  county,  to  deal  with  the  citizens. 
ThnSy  for  instance,  in  New  England  the  assessor  fixes  the  rate  of 
taxes ;  tbe  collector  receives  them ;  the  town  treasurer  transmits 
the  UMHmt  to  the  public  treasury ;  and  the  disputes  which  may 
arise  are  brought  before  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.    This 
meitbod  of  collecting  taxes  is  slow  as  well  as  inconvenient,  and  it 
would  prove  a  perpetual  hinderance  to  a  government  whose  pecu- 
niary demands  were  large.    In  general  it  is  desirable  that  in  what- 
ever materially  affects  its  existence,  the  government  should  be 
served  by  officers  of  its  own,  appointed  by  itself,  removable  at 
pleasure,  and  accustomed  to  rapd  methods  of  proceeding.    But  it 
will  always  be  easy  for  the  central  government,  organized  as  it  is 
in  America,  to  introduce  new  and  more  efficacious  modes  of  action 
proportioned  to  its  wants. 

The  absence  of  a  central  government  will  not,  then,  as  has  often 
been  asserted,  prove  the  destruction  of  the  republics  of  the  New 
World ;  far  from  supposmg  that  the  American  governments  are 
not  sufficiently  centralized,  I  shall  prove  hereafter  that  they  are  too 
much  so.  The  legislative  bodies  daily  encroach  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  the  government,  and  their  tendency,  like  that  of  the  French 
convention,  is  to  appropriate  it  entirely  to  themselves.  Under 
tiiese  circumstances  the  social  power  is  constantly  changing  hands, 
because  it  is  subordinate  to  the  power  of  the  people,  which  is  too 
apt  to  forget  the  maxims  of  wisdom  and  of  foresight  in  the  con- 
sdousnesB  of  its  strength :  hence  arises  its  danger ;  and  thus  its 
vigor,  and  not  its  impotence,  will  probably  be  the  cause  of  its  ulti- 
mate destruction. 

The  system  of  local  administration  produces  several  different 
effects  in  America.  The  Americans  seem  to  me  to  have  outstep- 
ped the  limits  of  sound  policy,  in  isolating  the  administration  oi 
the  government ;  for  order,  even  in  second-rate  affairs,  is  a  matter 
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p(  national  in^rtaoce.*  As  tbe  «tale  has  oo  ateiaiirtiaAm 
tiooariea  of  Us  qwo^  iUtioAad  oa  digest  parts  of  its  temtoiy,  l» 
vbom  it  can  gire  a  coowon  ioq^idse,  the  consequesoe  is  ttal  it 
rarely  attempta  to  issue  any  general  poUoe  regulations.  Hie  want 
of  these  regulations  is  severely  felt,  and  is  frequently  observed  kgr 
Slivopeans.  Tbe  appearance  of  disorder  which  prevails  on  the 
surface,  leads  them  at  fixst  to  i»agioe  that  society  is  in  a  stale  ot 
anarchy ;  nor  do  they  perceive  their  mistaJce  till  they  have  g«ne 
deeper  into  the  sublet  Certain  undertaldags  are  of  inpoitaaee 
to  the  whole  state ;  but  they  <sannot  be  put  in  execution,  because 
there  is  no  national  adannistration  to  direct  them.  Abandoned  t» 
the  ei^ertions  of  the  towns  or  counties,  under  the  care  of  elected 
or  temporary  agents,  they  lead  to  no  result,  or  at  least  to  no  dara- 
ble  benefit. 

The  partisans  of  centralisation  in  Europe  maintain  that  ti^ 
government  diicects  the  affairs  of  each  locality  better  than  the  <»ti« 
zens  could  do  it  for  themselves :  this  may  be  true  when  the  cen- 
tral power  is  enlighteaed,  and  when  the  local  (hstricts  are  ignorant ; 
when  it  is  as  al^rt  as  they  are  slow ;  v^en  it  is  ac^isiomed  to  act, 
and  they  to  obay.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  this  double  tendency 
must  augment  with  the  increase  of  centralization,  and  diat  the 
readiness  of  the  one,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  others,  must  be* 
^me  more  and  more  prominent    But  I  deny  that  sudi  is  the  case 


*  The  withority  wbich  rtprM«iU  Uie  state  oof  ht  not,  I  think,  to  weive  the 
of  iDspecting  the  local  administration,  even  when  it  does  not  interfere  more  actiTelj, 
Svppoae,  for  instaaoe,  that  an  agent  of  the  goTemment  was  stationed  at  some  appoint- 
ed spot,  m  the  county,  to  proeecnte  the  misdemeanors  of  the  town  and  connty  officevs, 
would  not  a  more  uniform  order  be  the  result,  without  in  any  way  compromising  tbe 
independence  of  the  township?  Nothing  of  the  kind,  howerer,  exists  in  America ; 
there  is  nothing  ahore  the  coonty  courts,  which  have,  as  it  were,  only  an  accidental 
cognizance  of  the  offences  they  are  meant  to  repress. 

[This  note  seems  to  have  been  written  without  reference  to  the  promion  existing, 
it  is  believed,  in  erery  state  of  the  Union,  by  which  a  local  officer  is  appointed  in  eadi 
county,  to  eonduct  all  public  prosecutions  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  And  in  eack 
connty,  a  grand-jury  is  assembled  three  or  four  times  at  least  in  eveiy  year,  to  whieh 
all  who  are  aggriered  have  free  access,  and  where  every  complaint,  particularly  those 
against  public  officers  wkich  has  the  least  color  of  truth,  is  sure  to  be  heard  and  in- 
Testigated. 

Such  an  agent  as  the  suthor  suggests  would  soon  come  to  be  considered  a  public 
informer,  the  most  odious  of  all  characters  in  the  United  States ;  and  he  would  loae 
all  efficiency  and  strength.  With  the  proTision  above  mentioned,  there  is  little  danger 
^hat  a  citizen,  oppressed  by  a  public  officer,  would  find  any  difficulty  m  becoming  hia 
•va  iBfi>rmer,  aad  htducing  a  ngid  inquiry  into  the  aUeged  misconduct.— jlmertciaii 
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mhta  Hw  peofiit  is  as  enlightened,  as  awalbft  to  itH  interests,  aAd 
as  aecuMoBied  to  reflect  on  th^n,  as  the  Americans  are.  I  am  per- 
OB  the  contrary,  that  in  this  case  the  colle<;tiTe  strength  of 
dfixens  -will  always  conduce  more  eiHcacioiisiy  to  the  pnbfic 
^wdfiuv  than  the  authority  of  the  government.  It  is  difficult  to 
pooit  out  with  certainty  the  means  of  arousing  a  sleeping  popuht- 
tioB,  and  of  giving  it  passions  and  knowledge  which  it  does  not 
poasess ;  it  is,  I  am  well  aware,  an  arduous  task  to  persuade  men 
to  busy  themselves  about  their  own  affairs ;  and  it  Would  frequent- 
ly be  eaner  to  interest  them  in  the  punctilios  of  court  etiquette  than 
in  the  repairs  of  their  common  dwelling.  But  -whenever  a  central 
administration  affects  to  supersede  the  persons  most  interested,  I 
am  incfined  to  suppose  that  it  is  either  misled,  or  d^irous  to  mis- 
lead. However  enlightened  and  however  skilful  a  central  power 
may  be,  it  cannot  of  itself  embrace  all  the  details  of  the  existence 
of  a  great  nation.  Such  vigilance  exceeds  the  powers  of  man. 
And  when  it  attempts  to  create  and  set  in  motion  so  many  compfi- 
cated  springs,  it  must  submit  to  a  very  imperfect  result,  or  consume 
itadf  in  bootless  eflS^rts. 

Centralization  succeeds  more  easily,  indeed,  m  subjecting  the 
external  actions  of  men  to  a  certain  uniformity,  which  at  last  com- 
mands our  regard,  independently  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
applied,  fike  those  devotees  -who  worship  the  statue  and  forget  the 
deity  it  represents.  Centralization  imparts  without  difficulty  an 
admirable  regularity  to  the  routine  of  business ;  rules  the  details  of 
the  social  police  with  sagadty ;  represses  the  smallest  disorder  and 
iht  moat  petty  misdemeanors ;  maintidns  society  in  a  statu  quo,  alike 
secm^  firom  improvement  and  decline ;  and  perpetuates  a  drowsy 
precinon  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  which  is  hailed  by  the  heads  of 
the  administration  as  a  sign  of  perfect  order  and  public  tranquillity  ;* 
ia  short,  it  excels  more  in  prevention  than  in  action.  Its  force 
deserts  it  when  society  is  to  be  disturbed  or  accelerated  in  its  course ; 
and  if  cmce  the  co-operation  of  private  citizens  is  necessary  to  the 

*  fhfai  «|»pett8  to  me  to  present  the  most  pnktx  mstasce  of  that  speeies  of  we\U 
Mof  whish  ft  ooaipletely  central  admrnistratioii  may  furnish  to  the  nations  among 
vUdi^  etists.  TraveUers  assure  us  that  the  Chinese  have  peace  vrithoat  happiness, 
%Mhiitiy  without  in^oTeroent,  stability  without  strength,  and  public  order  without 
pMc  morality.  The  condition  of  society  is  always  tolerable,  never  excellent.  I  am 
cmififteed  that,  when  China  is  opened  to  European  observation,  it  will  be  found  to  c<»n« 
lite  Hm  aidtt  perfect  model  of  a  amtral  administritfoa  which  exists  in  the  oniverat. 
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fiirtherance  of  its  measures^  the  secret  of  its  impotence  is  disclosed. 
Even  while  it  invokes  their  assistance^  it  is  on  the  condition  that 
they  shall  act  exactly  as  much  as  the  government  chooses,  and  ex* 
actly  in  the  manner  it  appoints.  They  are  to  take  charge  of  the 
details,  without  a^inng  to  guide  the  system ;  they  are  to  work  in 
a  dark  and  suhordinate  sphere,  and  only  to  judge  the  acts  in  which 
they  have  themselves  co-operated,  by  their  results.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  conditions  on  which  the  alliance  of  the  human  will  is 
to  be  obtained ;  its  carriage  must  be  free,  and  its  actions  respcmsi- 
ble,  or  (such  is  the  constitution  of  man)  the  citizen  had  rather 
remain  a  passive  spectator  than  a  dependant  actor  in  schemes  with 
which  he  is  unacquainted. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  the  want  of  those  imiform  regulations  which 
control  the  conduct  of  every  inhabitant  of  France  is  not  unfre- 
quently  felt  in  the  United  States.  Gross  instances  of  sodal  indif- 
ference and  neglect  are  to  be  met  with  ;  and  from  time  to  time 
disgraceful  blemishes  are  seen,  in  complete  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding civilization.  Usefrd  undertakings,  which  cannot  succeed 
without  perpetual  attention  and  rigorous  exactitude,  are  very  fre- 
quently abandoned  in  the  end ;  for  in  America,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  the  people  is  subject  to  sudden  impulses  and  momentary 
exertions.  The  European  who  is  accustomed  to  find  a  frmctionary 
always  at  hand  to  interfere  with  all  he  undertakes,  has  some  diffi- 
culty in  accustoming  himself  to  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  townships.  In  general  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
lesser  details  of  the  police,  which  render  life  easy  and  comfortable, 
are  neglected  in  America ;  but  that  the  essential  guarantees  of  man 
in  society  are  as  strong  there  as  elsewhere.  In  America  the  power 
which  conducts  the  government  is  far  less  regular,  less  enUghtened, 
and  less  learned,  but  a  hundredfold  more  authoritative,  than  in 
Europe.  In  no  country  in  the  world  do  the  citizens  make  such 
exertions  for  the  common  weal ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  no  pep- 
ple  which  has  established  schools  as  numerous  and  as  efficacious, 
places  of  public  worship  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  inhab- 
itants, or  roads  kept  in  better  repair.  Uniformity  or  permanence 
of  design,  the  minute  arrangement  of  details,*  and  the  perfection 

*  A  writer  of  talent,  who,  in  the  comparison  whicli  he  hat  drawn  between  the 
finances  of  France  and  those  of  the  United  States,  has  proTed  that  ingenuity  cannot 
always  supply  the  place  of  a  knowledge  of  facts,  Tery  justly  reproaches  the  Ameri* 
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ef  an  ingaudiB  mfaninistration,  must  not  be  sought  for  in  the 
United  States ;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  find,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
■ymptoms  of  a  power,  whidi,  if  it  is  somewhat  barbarous,  is  at  least 
roboit;  and  of  an  existence,  which  is  checkered  with  accidents 
indeed,  but  cheered  at  the  same  time  by  animation  and  eflTort. 

Granting  for  an  instant  that  the  villages  and  counties  of  the 
Umted  States  wofktd  be  more  usefully  governed  by  a  remote  authority, 
which  they  had  never  seen,  than  by  functionaries  taken  from  the 
Budrt  of  them — admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
cwmtfy  wooM  be  more  secure,  and  the  resources  of  society  better 
employed,  if  the  whole  administration  centred  in  a  single  arm,  still 
the  fMtical  advantages  which  the  Americans  derive  from  their 
system  would  induce  me  to  prefer  it  to  the  contrary  plan.  It  profits 
me  bat  little,  after  all,  that  a  vigilant  authority  protects  the  tran- 
qniBityof  my  pleasures,  and  constantly  averts  all  danger  from  my 
path,  without  my  care  or  my  concern,  if  this  same  authority  is  the 
ahscdute  mistress  of  my  liberty  and  of  my  life,  and  if  it  so  monop- 
oBzes  all  the  energy  of  existence,  that  when  it  languishes  every- 
Aing  Vanguishes  around  it,  that  when  it  sleeps  everything  must 
sleep,  that  when  it  dies  the  state  itself  must  perish. 

\sk  certain  countries  of  Europe  the  natives  consider  themselves  as 
a  kind  of  settlers,  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  spot  upon  which 
they  live.  The  greatest  changes  are  effected  without  their  concur- 
rence and  (unless  chance  may  have  apprized  them  of  the  event) 
without  their  knowledge ;  nay  more,  the  citizen  is  unc4>ncemed  as 


(or  the  sort  of  confusion  which  exists  in  the  accounts  of  the  expenditure  in  the 
;  aad  nlier  gifiog  the  model  of  a  departmental  budget  in  France,  he  adds : 
^  We  are  indebted  to  centralization,  that  admirable  invention  of  a  great  man,  for  the 
wform  order  and  method  which  prerail  alike  in  all  the  municipal  budgets,  from  the 
laifsst  town  to  the  humblest  commune."  Whatever  may  be  my  admiration  of  this 
i««lt,  when  I  see  the  communes  of  France,  with  their  excellent  sys-tem  of  accounts, 
ylflBged  in  the  grosMSt  ignorance  of  their  true  interests,  and  abandoned  to  so  inoor* 
rigikfe  9M  apathy  that  they  seem  to  vegetate  rather  than  to  live ;  when,  on  the  other 
hMd,  I  observe  the  activity,  the  information,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  keeps 
society  in  perpetual  labour,  in  those  American  townships  whose  budgets  are  drawn 
up  widi  small  method  and  with  still  less  uniformity,  I  am  struck  by  the  spectacle ; 
frr  to  my  mind  the  end  of  a  good' government  is  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  a  people, 
and  not  to  establish  order  and  regularity  in  the  midst  of  its  misery  and  its  distress. 
I  am  therefore  led  to  suppose  that  the  prosperity  of  the  American  townships  and  the 
■ppMiat  coalbsioB  of  their  accounts,  the  distress  of  the  French  communes  and  the 
perieetioD  of  their  budget,  may  be  attributable  to  the  same  cause.  At  any  rate  I  am 
sQspicioQS  of  m  benefit  which  is  united  to  so  many  evils,  and  I  am  not  averse  to  an  evil 
%1iA  is  cMnpcunted  bf  so  many  benefiu. 
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to  the  condition  of  his  village,  the  police  of  hif  street,  the  repaM 
of  the  church  or  the  parsonage ;  for  he  looks  wpon  all  diese  tliiiigi 
as  unconnected  with  himself,  and  as  the  property  of  a  powerful 
stranger  whom  he  calls  the  government.     He  has  only  a  life-inter- 
est in  these  possessions,  and  he  entertains  no  notions  of  ownership 
or  of  improvement.    This  want  of  interest  in  his  own  affairs  goes 
so  far,  that  if  his  own  safety  or  that  of  his  children  is  endangered, 
instead  of  trying  to  avert  the  peril,  he  will  fold  his  arms,  and  wait 
till  the  nation  comes  to  his  assistance.    This  same  individual  wbo 
has  so  completely  sacrificed  his  own  free  wilL  has  no  natural  pro> 
pensity  to  obedience ;  he  cowers,  it  is  true,  before  the  pettiest  offi- 
cer ;  but  he  braves  the  law  with  the  spirit  of  a  conquered  foe  as 
soon  as  its  superior  force  is  removed :  his  oscillations  between  servi- 
tude and  license  are  perpetual.    When  a  nation  has  arrived  at  thk 
state,  it  must  either  change  its  customs  and  its  laws,  or  perish :  the 
source  of  public  virtue  is  dry ;  and  though  it  may  contain  subjects, 
the  race  of  citizens  is  extinct.    Such  communities  are  a  natural 
prey  to  foreign  conquest ;  and  if  they  do  not  dbappear  from  the 
scene  of  life,  it  is  because  they  are  surrounded  by  other  naticms 
similar  or  inferior  to  themselves ;  it  is  because  the  instinctive  feel- 
ing of  their  country's  claims  still  exists  in  their  hearts ;   and  be- 
cause an  involuntary  pride  in  the  name  it  bears,  or  a  vague  reminis- 
cence of  its  by-gone  fame,  suffices  to  give  them  the  impulse  of  self- 
preservation. 

Nor  can  the  prodigious  exertions  made  by  certain  people  in  the 
defence  of  a  country,  in  which  they  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
lived  as  aliens,  be  adduced  in  favour  of  such  a  system;  for  it  will 
be  found  that  in  these  cases  their  main  incitement  was  religion.  The 
permanence,  the  glory,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  were  become 
parts  of  their  faith ;  and  in  defending  the  country  they  inhaUted, 
they  defended  that  holy  city  of  which  they  were  all  citizens.  The 
Turkish  tribes  have  never  taken  an  active  share  in  the  conduct  ot 
the  affairs  of  society,  but  they  accomplished  stupendous  enterprises 
as  long  as  the  victories  of  the  sultans  were  the  triumphs  of  the 
Mohammedan  faitL  In  the  present  age  they  are  in  rapid  decay, 
because  their  religion  is  departing,  and  despotism  only  remains. 
Montesquieu,  who  attributed  to  absolute  power  an  authority  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  did  it,  as  I  conceive,  undeserved  honour ;  for  despot- 
iam,  taken  by  itself,  can  produce  no  durable  results.    On  close  in- 
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WftsAaa  we  riiaU  fiad  that  reHgioBy  and  not  £nur,  has  erer  lieen  tbv 
c«nBe  of  Hkt  loBg*liv«d  prosperity  of  absolute  goTemments.  What- 
ever cxcTtioos  may  be  made,  no  tnie  power  can  be  founded  among 
which  does  not  depend  upon  the  free  union  of  their  inclina- 
;  and  patriotism  aod  religion  are  the  only  two  motives  in  the 
wrorld  wkich  can  permanently  direct  the  whole  of  a  body  politic  to 
one  cod. 

LawscaoBot  succeed  in  rekindling  the  ardour  of  an  extinguished 
ftitb ;  but  men  may  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  their  country  by 
the  lawB.  By  this  influence,  the  yague  impulse  of  patriotism^ 
whidi  never  abaMkms  the  human  hearty  may  be  directed  and  re* 
vived :  and  if  it  be  connected  with  the  thoughts^  the  passions  and 
daSj  habfts  of  life,  it  may  be  consolidated  into  a  durable  and  ra- 
tional sentimeBt.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  time  for  the  experi- 
Bent  18  already  past ;  for  the  old  age  of  nations  is  not  like  the  old 
age  of  man,  and  eveiy  fresh  generation  b  a  new  people  ready  for 
the  care  of  the  legislator. 

It  is  not  the  adminidrative,  but  the  folitiad  effects  of  the  local 
qpstem  that  I  most  admire  in  America.  In  the  United  States  the 
iBlerestB  of  the  country  are  everywhere  kept  in  view ;  they  are  an 
object  of  sohcitude  to  the  people  of  the  whole  Umon,  and  every 
citizen  is  as  warmly  attached  to  them  as  if  they  were  his  own.  He 
takes  pride  in  the  gloiy  of  his  nation ;  he  boasts  of  its  success^  to 
which  he  conceives  himself  to  have  contributed;  and  he  rejoices  in 
the  general  pro^rity  by  which  he  profits.  The  feeling  he  enter- 
tains toward  the  state  is  analogous  to  that  which  imites  him  to  his 
&milyy  and  it  is  by  a  kind  of  egotism  that  he  interests  himself  in 
the  wdfiEure  of  his  country* 

The  European  generally  submits  to  a  puUic  officer  because  he 
represents  a  superior  force ;  but  to  an  American  he  represents  a 
right  In  America  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  renders  obedience 
to  man,  but  to  justice  and  to  law.  If  the  opinion  which  the  dti- 
zen  entertmns  of  himself  is  exa^erated,  it  is  at  least  salutary ;  he 
nnheritatingly  confides  in  his  own  powers,  which  appear  to  him  to 
be  all-sufficient.  When  a  private  individual  meditates  an  under- 
taking, however  directly  connected  it  may  be  with  the  welfare  of 
aodety,  he  never  thinks  of  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  the  govern- 
ment :  but  he  publishes  his  plan,  offers  to  execute  it  himself,  courts 
die  assistance  of  other  individuals,  and  struggles  manAilly  against 
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all  obstaclea.  Undoubtedly  he  is  often  less  successful  than  the 
state  might  have  been  in  his  position ;  but  in  the  end,  the  sum  of 
these  private  undertakings  far  exceeds  all  that  the  government 

could  effect 

As  the  administrative  authority  is  within  the  reach  of  the  citi- 
zens, whom  it  in  some  degree  represents,  it  excites  neither  thdr 
jealously  nor  their  hatred :  as  its  resources  are  limited,  every  one 
feels  that  he  must  not  rely  solely  on  its  assistance.    Thus  when  the 
administration  thinks  fit  to  interfere,  it  is  not  abandoned  to  itself  as 
in  Europe ;  the  duties  of  the  private  dtizens  are  not  supposed  to 
have  lapsed  because  the  state  assists  in  their  fulfilment ;  but  every 
one  is  ready,  on  the  contrary,  to  guide  and  to  support  it.    This 
action  of  individual  exertions,  joined  to  that  of  the  public  authori- 
ties, frequentiy  performs  what  the"  most  energetic  central  adminis- 
tration would  be  unable  to  execute.    It  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
several  facts  in  proof  of  what  I  advance,  but  I  had  rather  give 
only  one,  with  whidi  I  am  more  thoroughly  acquainted.*    In  Amer- 
ica, the  means  which  the  authorities  have  at  their  disposal  for  the 
discovery  of  crimes  and  the  arrest  of  criminals  are  few.    A  state 
police  does  not  esdst,  and  passports  are  unknown.    The  crinunal 
police  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  France ; 
the  magistrates  and  public  prosecutors  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
examinations  of  prisoners  are  rapid  and  oral.    Nevertheless  in  no 
country  does  crime  more  rarely  elude  punishment    The  reason  is 
that  every  one  conceives  himself  to  be  interested  in  furnishing  evi- 
dence of  the  act  committed,  and  in  stoppmg  the  delinquent    Dur- 
ing my  stay  in  the  United  States,  I  saw  the  spontaneous  formation 
of  committees  for  the  pursuit  and  prosecution  of  a  man  who  had 
committed  a  great  crime  in  a  certain  county.    In  Europe  a  crimi- 
nal is  an  unhappy  bring,  who  is  struggling  for  Jiis  life  against  the 
ministers  of  justice,  while  the  population  is  merely  a  spectator  of 
the  conflict :  in  America  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  whole  of  mankind  is  against  him. 

I  believe  that  provincial  institutions  are  useful  to  all  nations,  but 
nowhere  do  they  appear  to  me  to  be  more  indispensable  than  among 
a  democratic  people.  In  an  aristocracy,  order  can  always  be  main* 
tained  in  the  midst  of  liberty ;  and  as  the  rulers  have  a  great  deal 

*  See  A[ipendii  1. 
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to  lose,  ordei  is  to  them  a  fiistrate  consideraticm.  In  like  manner 
an  ariatocracy  protects  the  people  from  the  excesses  of  despotism, 
becaose  it  always  possesses  an  organized  power  ready  to  resist  a 
despcyt  But  a  democracy  without  provincial  institutions  has  no 
security  agunst  these  evils.  How  can  a  populace,  unaccustomed 
to  fireedom  in  small  concerns,  leam  to  use  it  temperately  in  great 
affiuis  1  What  resistance  can  be  offered  to  tyranny  in  a  country 
where  every  private  individual  is  impotent,  and  where  the  citizens 
are  uiited  by  no  common  tie  ?  Those  who  dread  the  Ucense  of 
the  ^dob,  and  those  who  fear  the  rule  of  absolute  power,  ought 
alike  to  desire  the  progressive  growth  of  provincial  liberties. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  democratic  nations  are 
most  exposed  to  fall  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  central  administration, 
for  several  reasons,  among  which  is  the  following  :— 

The  ocmstant  tendency  of  these  nations  is  to  concentrate  all  the 
streDf^  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  only  power  which 
directly  represents  the  people :  because,  beyond  the  people  nothing 
is  to  be  perceived  but  a  mass  of  equal  individuals  confounded  to- 
gether. But  when  the  same  power  is  already  in  possession  of  all 
the  attributes  of  the  government,  it  can  scarcely  refrain  from  pene- 
trating mto  the  details  of  the  administration ;  and  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  is  sure  to  present  itself  in  the  end,  as  was  the  case  in 
France.  In  the  French  revolution  there  were  two  impulses  in 
opposite  directions,  which  must  never  be  confounded ;  the  one  was 
fiivourable  to  liberty,  the  other  to  despotism.  Under  the  ancient 
moBBTdxj  the  king  was  the  sole  author  of  the  laws;  and  below 
the  power  of  the  sovereign,  certam  vestiges  of  provincial  institu- 
tions half-destroyed,  were  still  dsstinguishable.  These  provincial 
institutknis  were  incoher^t,  ill-compacted,  and  frequently  absurd ; 
in  die  hands  of  the  aristocracy  they  had  sometimes  been  converted 
into  instruments  of  oppression.  The  revolution  declared  itself  the 
enemy  of  royalty  and  of  provincial  institutions  at  the  same  time ; 
it  confounded  all  that  had  preceded  it — despotic  power  and  the 
diecks  to  its  abuses — in  an  indiscriminate  hatred ;  and  its  tendency 
was  at  once  to  republicanism  and  to  centralization.  This  double 
character  of  the  French  revolution  is  a  fact  which  has  been  adroit- 
ly handled  by  the  friends  of  absolute  power.  Can  they  be  accused 
of  Uboring  in  the  cause  of  despotism,  when  thqr  are  jdefending 
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-fcf  tiie  reTolutioii  1*  In  this  manner  popularity  may  be  condlia- 
•fd  with  hostility  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  secret  slave 
of  tyranny  may  be  the  prdessed  admirer  of  freedom. 

I  have  risited  the  two  nations  in  which  the  system  of  provincial 
liberty  has  been  most  perfectly  established,  and  I  have  listened  to 
the  opinions  of  different  parties  in  those  countries.  In  America  I 
met  with  men  who  secretly  aspired  to  destroy  the  democratic  in- 
stitutions of  the  Union;  in  Enprland  I  found  others  who  attacked 
the  aristocracy  openly ;  but  I  know  of  no  one  who  does  not  regard 
provincial  independence  as  a  great  benefit.  In  both  countries  I 
have  heard  a  thousand  different  causes  assigned  for  the  evils  of  the 
state ;  but  the  local  sy^em  was  never  mentioned  among  them.  I 
have  heard  cttixeoi  attribute  the  power  and  prosperity  of  their 
country  to  a  multitude  of  rtesons :  but  they  all  placed  the  advan- 
tages of  local  institutions  in  the  fbremost  rank. 

Am  I  to  suppose  that  when  men  who  are  naturally  so  divided  on 
religious  opinions,  and  on  political  theories,  ^g^'ce  on  one  pointy 
(and  that,  one  of  which  Aey  have  daily  experience)  they  are  all  in 
error  ?  The  only  natiims  which  deny  the  utility  of  provincial  liber- 
ties are  thosa  which  hare  ftwest  of  them;  in  other  words,  ttioee 
who  are  unaequainted  widi  the  iaatitution  are  the  only  persons  y/fAxo 
puK  a  censure  upon  it* 

•  8«e  ApfMdii  K. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HJinCUL   rOW£ft  OI  TH£  united  states,  and  its  DIFLUgMCB  OM 

POUTICAL  80C3TT. 

The  Anglo- Americans  IiaTe  retained  the  Characteristics  of  judicial  Power  which  ate 
fwmoa  to  all  Nations. — ^They  have,  howeveri  made  it  a  powerful  political  Orgaa. 
H«w^-Ib  wfaftt  tha  jodidal  System  of  the  Anglo-Americans  differs  from  that  of 
all  other  Nations. — ^Why  the  American  Judges  have  the  Right  of  declaring  the  Lawn 
to  be  Uncflostitntional. — How  they  use  this  Right.— Precautions  taken  by  the  Legis- 
iMer  la  ftwoat  its  Aboee. 

ft 

I  HAVE  thought  it  essential  to  devote  a,  separate  chiqpter  to  the 
jodidal  authorities  of  the  United  States,  lest  their  great  political 
importaiice  diOQld  he  lessened  in  the  reader's  ejres  hy  a  merely  in- 
ddental  meotioB  of  them.  Confederations  have  existed  in  other 
countries  beside  America ;  and  republics  have  not  been  established 
on  the  dores  of  the  New  World  alone :  the  representatiye  system 
of  gOTcmmeot  has  been  adopted  in  sereral  states  of  Europe ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  nation  of  the  globe  has  hitherto  organized  a 
judicial  power  on  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Americans*  The 
judicial  cnrganixation  of  the  United  States  is  the  institution  which 
the  stranger  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  understanding.  He  hears 
the  audiority  of  a  judge  invoked  in  the  political  occurrences  of 
every  day,  and  he  naturally  concludes  that  in  &e  United  States  the 
judges  are  important  political  functionaries :  nevertheless,  when  he 
**yyiiifjp<»fl  the  nature  of  the  tribunals,  they  offer  nothing  which  is 
contrary  to  the  usual  habits  and  privileges  of  those  bodies;  and 
the  magistrates  seem  to  him  to  interfere  in  public  afiairs  by  chance, 
hot  by  a  chance  which  recurs  every  day. 

When  the  parliament  of  Paris  remonstrated,  or  refused  to  en* 
register  an  edict,  or  when  it  summoned  a  functionary  accused  of 
malvcfsation  to  its  bar,  its  political  influence  as  a  judicial  body  was 
clearly  visible ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  United 
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itAtm.  Tbe  Americans  bave  retained  all  the  ordinary  characteris* 
tics  of  jndicial  authority,  and  have  carefully  restricted  its  action  to 
the  ordinary  circle  of  its  iunctimis. 

The  first  ctaracteristic  of  judicial  power  in  all  nations  is  &e 
duty  of  arUtration.  But  rights  must  be  contested  in  order  to  war^ 
rant  the  interference  of  a  tribunal;  and  an  action  must  be  brought 
to  obtam  the  decision  of  a  judge.  As  long,  therefore,  as  a  law  is 
uncontested,  the  judicial  authority  is  not  caDed  upon  to  discuss  it, 
and  it  may  exist  without  being  perceived.  When  a  judge  in  a 
given  case  attacks  a  law  relating  to  that  case,  he  extends  the  circle 
of  his  customary  duties,  without  however  stepping  beyond  it ;  since 
he  is  in  some  measure  obliged  to  decide  upon  the  law,  in  order  to 
decide  the  case.  But  if  be  pronounces  upon  a  law  without  resting 
upon  a  case,  he  clearly  steps  beyond  his  sphere,  and  invades  that  of 
the  legislative  authority. 

The  second  characteristic  of  judicial  power  is,  that  it  pronounces 
on  special  cases,  and  not  upon  general  principles.  If  a  judge  in 
deciding  a  particular  po^t  destroys  a  general  principle,  by  passing 
a  judgment  which  tends  to  reject  all  the  inferences  from  that  prin- 
ciple, and  consequently  to  annul  it,  he  remains  within  the  ordinary 
Umits  of  his  functions.  But  if  he  directly  attacks  a  general  princi- 
ple without  having  a  particular  case  in  view,  he  leaves  the  circle 
in  which  all  nations  have  agreed  to  confine  his  authority ;  he  as- 
sumes a  more  important,  and  perhaps  a  more  useful  influence  than 
that  of  the  magistrate,  but  he  ceases  to  represent  the  judicial 
power. 

The  third  characteristic  of  the  judidal  power  is  its  inability  to 
act  unless  it  is  appealed  to,  or  until  it  has  taken  cognizance  of  an 
affair.  This  characteristic  is  less  general  than  the  other  two ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  exceptions,  I  think  it  may  be  regarded  as  es- 
sential. The  judicial  power  is  by  its  nature  devoid  of  action ;  it 
must  be  put  in  motion  in  order  to  produce  a  result.  When  it  is 
called  upon  to  repress  a  crime,  it  punishes  the  criminal ;  when  a 
wrong  is  to  be  redressed,  it  is  ready  to  redress  it ;  when  an  act 
requires  interpretation,  it  is  prepared  to  interpret  it ;  but  it  does  not 
pursue  criminals,  hunt  out  wrongs,  or  examine  into  evidence  of  its 
own  accord.  A  judicial  functionary  who  should  open  proceedmgs, 
and  usurp  the  censorship  of  the  laws,  would  in  some  measure  do 
violence  to  the  passive  nature  of  his  authority. 
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The  AmericaBS  have  retained  these  three  distm^oishiiig  charae* 
teristics  of  the  judicial  power ;  an  American  judge  can  only  pro* 
Bounce  a  decision  when  litigation  has  arisen,  he  is  only  conversant 
"With  special  cases,  and  he  cannot  act  until  the  cause  has  been  duly 
brought  before  the  court  His  position  is  therefore  p^ectly  similar 
to  that  of  die  magistrate  of  other  nations ;  and  he  is  nevertheless 
Inve^ed  with  immense  political  power.  If  the  sphere  of  his  au- 
thority and  his  means  of  action  are  the  same  as  those  of  other 
fudges,  it  may  be  asked  whence  he  derives  a  power  which  they  do 
not  possess.  The  cause  of  this  difference  lies  in  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Americans  have  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  judges  to 
found  their  dedsions  on  the  constitution,  rather  than  on  the  laws. 
In  other  words,  they  have  left  them  at  liberty  not  to  apply  sudi 
laws  as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  unconstitutional. 

I  am  aware  that  a  amilar  right  has  been  claimed  —  but  claimed 
in  vain — by  courts  of  justice  in  oth6r  countries;  but  in  America 
it  18  recognised  by  all  the  authorities ;  and  not  a  party,  nor  so  mudi 
as  an  individual  is  found  to  contest  it.  This  fact  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  principles  of  the  American  constitution.  In  France 
the  constitution  is  (or  at  least  is  supposed  to  be)  immutable ;  and 
the  received  theory  is  that  no  power  has  the  right  of  changing  any 
part  of  it  In  England,  the  parliament  has  an  acknowledged  right 
to  modify  the  constitution ;  as,  therefore,  the  constitution  may  un- 
dergo perpetual  changes,  it  does  not  in  reality  exkt ;  the  parlia- 
ment is  at  once  a  legislative  and  a  constitutent  assembly.  The 
political  theories  of  America  are  more  simple  and  more  rationd. 
An  American  constitution  is  not  supposed  to  be  immutable  as  in 
France ;  nor  is  it  susceptible  of  modification  by  the  ordinary  powers 
of  society  as  in  England.  It  constitutes  a  detached  whole,  which, 
as  it  represents  the  determination  of  the  whole  people,  is  no  less 
^binding  on  the  legislator  than  on  the  private  citizen,  but  which 
may  be  altered  by  the  will  of  the  people  in  predetermined  cases, 
according  to  established  rules.  In  America  the  constitution  may, 
therefore,  vary,  but  as  long  as  it  exists  it  is  the  origin  of  all  author- 
ity, and  the  sole  veWcle  of  the  predominating  force.* 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  in  what  manner  these  differences  must  act 
upon  the  position  and  the  rights  of  the  judicial  bodies  in  the  three 

*  Set  Appeadix  L. 
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QQU^atiieft  I  have  dtoiL  If  ia  France  the  tribunals  were  aufhortKed 
to  disobey  the  laws  on  the  ground  of  their  being  opposed  to  the 
eoiiatitutiQn>  the  supreme  power  would  in  fact  be  placed  in  their 
liandiiy  since  they  alone  would  have  the  right  of  interpreting  a 
constitutkuiy  the  clauses  of  which  can  be  modified  by  no  authority. 
They  would»  therefore,  take  the  place  of  thq  nation,  and  exercise 
as  absolute  a  sway  over  society  as  the  inherent  weakness  of  judicial 
power  would  allow  them  to  do.  Undoubtedly,  as  the  French  judges 
are  ineompetent  to  declare  a  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  the  power 
of  changing  the  constitution  is  indirectly  given  to  the  legislative 
body,  since  no  l^al  barrier  would  oppose  the  alterations  which  it 
BQtight  prescribe.  But  it  is  better  to  grant  the  power  of  changing 
the  constkutioa  of  the  people  to  men  who  represent  (however  im- 
perfectly) the  will  of  the  people,  than  to  men  who  represent  do 
one  but  themsdves. 

It  would  be  still  more  unreasonable  to  invest  the  English  judges 
with  the  rigl^  of  resisting  the  decisions  of  the  legislative  body, 
fliace  the  parliament  which  makes  the  laws  also  makes  the  consti- 
toAiitni ;  and  consequently  a  law  emanating  from  the  three  powers 
of  the  state,  can  in  no  case  be  unconstitutional.  But  neither  of 
toese'remarks  is  applicable  to  America.* 

In  the  United  States  the  constitution  governs  the  legislator  as 
much  as  the  private  citizen :  as  it  is  the  first  of  laws,  it  caimot  be 
modified  by  a  law ;  and  it  is  therefore  just  that  the  tribunals  should 
ebey  the  constitutiQQ  in  preference  to  any  law.  This  condition  is 
essential  to  the  power  of  the  judicature ;  for  to  select  that  legal 
obligation  by  which  he  is  most  strictly  bound,  is  the  natural  right 
of  every  ma^trate* 

In  France  the  constitution  is  also  the  first  of  laws,  and  the  judges 
have  the  same  right  to  take  it  as  the  ground  of  their  decisions ; 
but  were  they  to  exercise  thb  right,  they  must  perforce  encroach  cm 
rights  more  sacred  than  their  own,  namely,  on  those  of  society,  in 
whose  naoie  they  are  acting.  In  this  case  the  state  motive  clearly 
prevails  over  the  motives  of  an  individual.  In  America,  where 
the  nation  can  always  reduce  its  magistrates  to  obedience  by 
i^anging  its  constitution,  no  danger  of  this  kind  is  to  be  feared 
Upon  this  point  therefore  the  political  and  the  logical  reason 

.  *  See  Ap|>eDdiz  M. 
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mgree,  and  Ibe  peqple  as  well  as  the  judges  preserve  tkeir  prtn- 


Whenever  a  law  which  the  judge  holds  to  be  unconstitutional  is 
argued  in  a  tribunal  of  the  United  States,  he  may  refuse  to  admit  it 
as  a  rule;  this  power  is  the  only  one  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Amencan  magistratey  but  it  gives  rise  to  immense  political  in* 
fioeace.  Few  laws  can  escape  the  searching  analysis ;  for  there 
are  few  which  are  not  prejudicial  to  some  private  interest  or  other, 
and  none  which  may  not  be  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  by 
the  choice  of  parties,  or  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  But  from 
the  time  that  a  judge  has  refused  to  apply  any  given  law  in  a  case, 
that  law  loses  a  portion  of  its  moral  sanction.  The  persons  to 
whose  interest  it  is  prejudicial,  learn  that  means  exist  of  evading 
its  authority ;  and  similar  suits  are  multiplied,  until  it  becomes 
powerless.  One  of  two  alternatives  must  then  be  resorted  to :  the 
pec^e  must  alter  the  constitution,  or  the  legislature  must  repeal 
the  law. 

The  political  power  which  the  Americans  have  intrusted  to  their 
coiffts  of  justice  is  therefore  immense ;  but  the  evils  of  this  power 
are  conaderabiy  diminished,  by  the  obligation  which  has  been  im- 
posed of  attaddng  the  laws  through  the  courts  of  justice  alone.  K 
the  judge  had  been  empowered  to  contest  the  laws  oh  the  ground 
of  theoretical  generalities ;  if  he  had  been  enabled  to  open  an  at- 
tack or  to  pass  a  censure  on  the  legislator,  he  would  have  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  sphere ;  ^d  as  the  diampion  or  the 
antagonist  of  a  party,  he  would  have  arrayed  the  hostile  passions 
of  the  nation  in  the  conflict.  But  when  a  judge  contests  a  law, 
applied  to  some  particular  case  in  an  obscure  proceeding,  the  im- 
portance of  his  attack  is  concealed  from  the  public  gaze ;  his  de* 
dsion  bears  upon  the  interest  of  an  individual,  and  if  the  law  is 
sbghted,  it  is  only  collaterally.  Moreover,  although  it  be  censured^ 
it  is  not  abolbhed ;  its  moral  force  may  be  diminished,  but  its  co« 
gcncy  is  by  no  means  suspended ;  and  its  final  destruction  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  reiterated  attacks  of  judicial  functionaries. 
It  will  readily  be  imderstood  that  by  connecting  the  censorship  of 
the  laws  with  the  private  interests  of  members  of  the  community, 
and  by  intimately  uniting  the  prosecution  of  the  law  with  the  prose- 
cution of  an  individual,  the  legislation  is  protected  from  wanton 
assailants,  and  from  the  daily  aggressions  of  party  spirit.    The  er- 
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rors  of  the  legislator  are  exposed  whenever  their  evil  consequences 
are  most  felt;  and  it  is  always  a  positive  and  appreciable  fact 
which  serves  as  the  basis  of  a  prosecution. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  practice  of  the  American  courts  to 
be  at  once  the  most  favourable  to  liberty  as  well  as  to  public  order. 
If  the  judge  could  only  attack  the  legislator  oijenly  and  directly^ 
he  would  sometimes  be  afraid  to  oppose  any  resistance  to  his  will ; 
and  at  other  moments  party  spirit  might  encourage  him  to  brave  it 
every  day.  The  laws  would  consequently  be  attacked  when  the 
power  from  which  they  emanate  is  weak,  and  obeyed  when  it  is 
strong.  That  is  to  say,  when  it  would  be  useful  to  respect  them, 
they  would  be  contested ;  and  when  it  would  be  easy  to  convert 
them  into  an  instrument  of  oppression,  they  would  be  respected. 
But  the  American  judge  is  brought  into  the  political  arena  inde- 
pendently of  his  own  will.  He  only  judges  the  law  because  he  is 
obliged  to  judge  a  case.  The  political  question  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  resolve  is  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  parties,  and  he 
cannot  refuse  to  decide  it  without  abdicating  the  duties  of  his  post 
He  performs  his  functions  as  a  citizen  by  fulfilling  the  strict  duties 
which  belong  to  his  profession  as  a  magistrate.  It  is  true  that 
upon  this  system  the  judicial  censorship  which  is  exercised  by  the 
courts  of  justice  over  the  legislation  cannot  extend  to  all  laws  in- 
discriminately, inasmuch  as  some  of  them  can  never  give  rise  to  that 
precise  species  of  contestation  which  is  termed  a  lawsuit;  and 
even  when  such  a  contestation  is  possible,  it  may  happen  that  no 
one  cares  to  bring  it  before  a  Court  of  justice.  The  Americans  have 
often  felt  this  disadvantage,  but  they  have  left  the  remedy  incom- 
plete, lest  they  should  give  it  efficacy  which  might  in  some  cases 
"prove  dangerous.  Within  these  limits,  the  power  vested  in  the 
American  courts  of  justice  of  pronouncing  a  statute  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  barriers  which  have 
ever  been  devised  against  the  tyranny  of  political  assemblies. 
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OTHER  POWERS  GRANTED  1X>  THE   AlfERICAK  JUDGES. 

Ib  tbi  Uvted  States  all  the  Citizens  haTO  the  Right  of  indicting  the  public  Fone* 
tMHwries  hdbre  the  ordinary  Tribimali.— How  they  use  this  Right.— Art.  75  of  the 
Am  Vlfl.— The  Americans  and  the  English  cannot  understand  the  Purport  of  this 


It  is  perfectly  Datoral  that  m  a  free  country  like  America  all  the 
dtizens  should  have  the  right  of  indicting  public  functionaries  be- 
fore the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  that  all  the  judges  should  have  the 
power  of  punishing  public  offences.     The  right  granted  to  the 
courts  of  justicey  of  judging  the  agents  of  the  executive  govem- 
menl,  lirhen  they  have  violated  the  laws,  is  so  natural  a  one  that  it 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  privilege.    Nor  do  the 
qyrings  of  government  appear  to  me  to  be  weaken^  in  the  United 
States  by  the  custom  which  renders  all  public  officers  responsible 
to  the  judges  of  the  land.    The  Americans  seem,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  increased  by  this  means  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
authorities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  rendered  those  who  are 
in  power  more  scrupulous  of  offending  public  opinion.     I  was 
struck  by  the  small  number  of  political  trials  which  occur  in  the 
United  States ;  but  I  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  cir- 
cumstance.   A  lawsuit,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  is  always  a 
difficult  and  expensive  imdertaldng.    It  is  easy  to  attack  a  public 
man  in  a  journal,  but  the  motives  which  can  warrant  an  action  at 
hw  must  be  serious.    A  solid  ground  of  complaint  must  therefore 
esst,  to  induce  an  individual  to  prosecute  a  public  officer,  and  pub- 
lic officers  are  careful  not  to  furnish  these  grounds  of  complaint, 
when  tbey  are  afraid  of  bang  prosecuted. 

This  does  not  depend  upon  the  republican  form  of  the  American 
institutions,  for  the  same  facts  present  themselves  in  England.  These 
two  nations  do  not  regard  the  impeachment  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  state  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  independence.  But 
they  bold  that  the  right  of  minor  prosecutions,  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  whole  community,  is  a  better  pledge  of  freedom 
than  those  great  judicial  actions  which  are  rarely  employed  until 
it  is  too  late. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was  very  difficult  to  overtake  offend- 
ers, the  judges  infficted  the  most  dreadful  tortures  on  the  few  who 
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were  arre^d,  which  by  no  means  diminished  the  number  of  crimes* 
It  has  since  been  discovered  that  when  justice  is  more  certain  and 
more  mild,  it  is  at  the  same  time  more  efficacious.  The  English  and 
the  Americans  hold  that  tyranny  and  oppression  are  to  be  treated 
Hce  any  other  crime,  by  lessening  the  penalty  and  facilitating  con- 
viction. 

In  the  year  VIII.  of  the  French  republic,  a  constitution  waa 
drawn  up  in  which  Ihe  following  clause  was  introduced :  ^  Art  75. 
All  the  agents  of  tlie  government  below  the  rank  of  ministers  can 
only  be  prosecuted  for  oSences  relating  to  tfieir  several  Amctions 
by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  conseil  d'etat ;  in  which  case  the 
prosecution  takes  place  before  the  ordinary  tribunals."    This  clause 
survived  the  '^  Constitution  de  Pan  VUL,"  and  it  is  still  maintain* 
ed  in  spite  of  the  just  complaints  of  the  nation.    I  have  always 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  explaining  its  meaning  to  English- 
men or  Americans.    They  were  at  once  led  to  conclude  that  the 
conseil  d'etat  in  France  was  a  great  tribunal,  established  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  which  exercised  a  preliminary  and  some- 
what tyrannical  jurisdiction  in  all  political  causes.     But  when  I 
told  them  that  the  conseil  d'etat  was  not  a  judicial  body,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  term,  but  an  administrative  council  compo- 
sed of  men  dependant  on  the  crown — so  that  the  king,  after  hav- 
ing ordered  one  of  his  servants,  called  a  prefect,  to  commit  an 
injustice,  has  the  power  of  commanding  another  of  his  servants, 
called  a  councillor  of  state,  to  prevent  the  former  from  being  pun- 
ished—  when  I  demonstrated  to  them  that  the  citizen  who   had 
been  injured  by  the  order  of  the  sovereign  is  obliged  to  solicit  from 
the  sov^eign  permission  to  obtain  redress,  they  refused  to  credit  so 
flagrant  an  abuse,  and  were  tempted  to  accuse  me  of  falsehood  or 
of  ignorance.     It  frequently  happened  before  the  revolution  that  a 
parliament  issued  a  warrant  against  a  public  officer  who  had  com- 
mitted an  offence ;  and  sometimes  the  proceedings  were  annulled 
6y  the  authority  of  the  crown.    Despotism  then  displayed  itself 
openly,  and  obedience  was  extorted  by  force.     We  have  then  ret- 
rogaded  from  the  point  which  our  forefathers  had  reached,  since 
we  allorvv  things  to  pass  under  the  colour  of  justice  and  the  sanction 
of  the  law,  which  violence  alone  could  impose  upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

POLmCAI.  niRISDICTION  IN  T^  VNITBD  STATES. 

OiiiHtioo  of  political  Jorisdiction. — ^What  is  understood  by  political  Jurisdiction  m 
Fnaccy  m  England,  and  in  the  United  States. — In  America  the  political  Judge  can 
•0I7  paM  SoMeaee  00  pnUic  Officers^ — He  more  frequently  passes  a  Sentence  of 
Eenoral  firom  Office  than  a  Penalty.— Political  Jurisdiction,  as  it  Exists  in  the  Uni 
ted  States,  is,  notwithstanding  its  Mildness,  and  perhaps  in  Consequence  of  that 
Mikhwi,  a  Boat  powerfol  Instrument  in  the  Hands  of  the  Majority. 

I  UNDQLSTANDy  by  political  jurisdiction,  that  temporary  right  of 
proDDiiocmg  a  legal  decision  with  which  a  political  body  may  be 
iirrested. 

In  abaolute  governments  no  utility  can  accrue  from  the  intro- 
dnciion  of  extraordinary  forms  of  procedure ;  the  prince,  in  whose 
name  an  (^Gender  is  prosecuted,  is  as  much  the  sovereign  of  the 
eourts  of  jostice  as  of  ev^ything  else,  and  the  idea  which  is  enter- 
tained of  his  power  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  security.  The  only 
thing  he  has  to  fear  is,  that  the  external  formalities  of  justice  may 
be  selected,  and  that  his  authority  may  be  dishonoured,  from  a 
^nsb  to  raider  it  more  absolute.  But  in  most  free  countries,  in 
idtidi  the  majority  can  never  exercise  the  same  influence  upon  the 
tribunals  as  an  absolute  monarch,  the  judicial  power  has  occasionally 
been  rested  for  a  time  in  the  representatives  of  society.  It  has 
been  thought  better  to  introduce  a  temporary  confusion  between  the 
foBctioiis  of  the  different  authorities,  than  to  violate  the  necessary 
principle  of  the  unity  of  government 

England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  have  established  this 
poittieal  jorisdicticm  in  their  laws ;  and  it  is  curious  to  examine  the 
difierait  nse  which  these  three  great  nations  have  made  of  the 
priocipie.  In  England  and  in  France  the  house  of  lords  and  the 
ohambre  des  pairs  constitute  the  highest  criminal  court  of  their  re- 
spective nations ;  and  although  they  do  not  habitually  try  all  polit« 
ical  offences,  they  are  competent  to  try  them  all.  Another  political 
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body  enjoys  the  right  of  impeachment  before  the  bouse  of  lords:' 
the  only  difference  which  exists  between  the  two  countries  in  this 
respect  is,  that  in  England  the  commons  may  impeach  whomsoever 
they  please  before  the  lords,  while  in  France  the  deputies 
can  only  employ  this  mode  of  prosecution  against  the  ministers 
of  the  crown. 

In  both  countries  the  upper  house  may  make  use  of  all  the  ex- 
isting penal  laws  of  the  nation  to  punish  the  delinquents. 

In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  one  branch  of  the 
I^islature  is  authorized  to  impeach,  and  another  to  judge :  the 
house  of  representatives  arraigns  the  offender,  and  the  senate 
awards  his  sentence.  But  the  senate  can  only  try  such  persons  as 
are  brought  before  it  by  the  house  of  representatives,  and  those 
persons  must  belong  to  the  class  of  public  functionaries.  Thus  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  senate  is  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  peers  of 
France,  while  the  nght  of  impeachment  by  the  representatives  is 
more  general  than  that  of  the  deputies.  But  the  great  difference 
which  exists  between  Europe  and  America  is,  that  in  Europe  polit- 
ical tribunals  are  empowered  to  inflict  all  the  dispositions  of  the 
penal  code,  while  in  America,  when  they  have  deprived  the  offender 
of  his  official  rank,  and  have  declared  him  incapable  of  filling  any 
political  office  for  the  future,  their  jurisdiction  terminates  and  that 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals  begins. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  committed  the  crime  of  high  treason;  the  house  of  representa- 
tives impeaches  him,  and  the  senate  degrades  him ;  he  must  then 
be  tried  by  a  jury,  which  alone  can  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  or 
his  life.  This  accurately  illustrates  the  subject  we  are  treating. 
The  political  jurisdiction  which  is .  established  by  the  laws  of 
Europe  is  intended  to  try  great  offenders,  whatever  may  be  their 
birth,  their  rank,  or  their  powers  in  the  state ;  and  to  this  end  all 
the  privileges  of  the  courts  of  justice  are  temporarily  extended  to 
a  great  political  assembly  The  legislator  is  then  transformed  into 
a  magistrate:  he  is  called  upon  to  admit,  to  distinguish,  and  to- 
punish  the  offence ;  and  as  he  exercises  all  the  authority  of  a  judge, 
the  law  restricts  him  to  the  observance  of  all  the  duties  of  that  high 
office^  and  of  all  the  formalities  of  justice.  When  a  public  func- 
tionary is  impeached  before  an  English  or  a  French  political  tribu- 
nal, and  is  found  guilty,  the  sentence  depmeshim  ipso  f ado  of  his. 
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(bnctions,  and  it  may  pronounce  him  to  be  incapable  of  resuming 
diem  or  any  others  for  the  future.  But  in  dus  case  the  political 
interdict  is  a  consequence  of  the  sentence,  and  not  the  sentence  it- 
self. In  Europe  the  sentence  of  a  political  tribunal  is  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  a  judicial  verdict,  rather  than  as  an  administrative 
measure.  In  the  United  States  the  contrary  takes  place ;  and  although 
the  decision  of  the  senate  is  judicial  in  its  form,  ^nce  the  senators 
are  obliged  to  comply  with  the  practices  and  formalities  of  a  court 
of  justice ;  although  it  is  judicial  in  respect  to  the  motives  on 
which  it  is  fouuded,  smce  the  senate  is  in  general  obliged  to  take 
an  offence  at  common  law  as  the  basis  of  its  sentence ;  never- 
theless the  object  of  the  proceeding  is  purely  adminisirative. 

K  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  American  legislator  to  invest 
a  political  body  with  great  judicial  authority,  its  action  would  not 
have  been  limited  to  the  circle  of  public  functionaries,  since  the 
roost  dangerous  enemies  of  the  state  may  be  in  the  possession  of  no 
functions  at  all ;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  republics,  where 
party  favour  is  the  first  of  authorities,  and  where  the  strength  of 
many  a  leader  is  increased  by  his  exerciang  no  legal  power.  If  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  American  legislator  to  give  society 
the  means  of  repressing  state  offences  by  exemplary  punishment, 
according  to  the  practice  of  ordinary  justice,  the  resources  of  the 
penal  code  would  all  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  politi- 
cal tribunals.  But  the  weapon  with  which  they  are  intrusted  is 
an  imperfect  one,  and  it  can  never  reach  the  most  dangerous  of- 
fenders ;  since  men  who  aim  at  the  entire  subversion  of  the  laws 
are  not  likely  to  murmur  at  a  political  interdict. 

The  main  object  of  the  political  jurisdiction  which  obtains  in  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  an  authority 
which  he  has  used  amiss,  and  to  prevent  him  from  ever  acquiring  it 
again.  This  is  evidently  an  administrative  measure  sanctioned  by 
the  formalities  of  a  judicial  investigation.  In  this  matter  the 
Americans  have  created  a  mixed  system :  they  have  surrounded  the 
act  which  removes  a  public  functionary  with  the  secJurities  of  a 
political  trial ;  and  they  have  deprived  all  political  condemnations 
of  their  severest  penalties.  Every  link  of  the  system  may  easily  be 
traced  from  this  point ;  we  at  once  perceive  why  the  American 
constitutions  subject  all  the  civil  functionaries  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  senate,  while  the  military,  whose  crimes  are  nevertheless  more 
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foripidfible,  are  exempted  from  that  tribunal.  In  die  civil  service 
none  of  the  American  functionaries  can  be  said  to  be  removeable  y 
the  places  which  some  of  them  occupy  are  inalienable^  and  the 
others  derive  their  rights  from  a  power  which  cannot  be  abrogated. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  try  them  all  in  order  to  deprive  them  ot 
their  authority.  But  military  officers  are  dependant  on  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  state,  who  is  himself  a  civil  functionary ;  and  the 
decision  which  condemns  him  is  a  blow  upon  them  all. 

If  we  now  compare  the  American  and  European  systems,  we 
shall  meet  with  differences  no  less  striking  in  the  different  effects 
which  each  of  them  produces  or  may  produce.  In  France  and  in 
England  the  jurisdiction  of  political  bodies  is  looked  upon  as  an 
extraordinary  resource,,  which  is  only  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
rescue  society  from  unwonted  dangers.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
these  tribunals,  as  they  are  constituted  in  Europe,  are  apt  to  violate 
the  conservative  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  state,  and 
to  threaten  incessantly  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  The 
same  political  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  is  only  indirectly 
hostile  to  the  balance  of  power ;  it  cannot  menace  the  lives  of  the 
citizens,  and  it  does  not  hover,  as  in  Europe,  over  the  heads  of  the 
community,  since  those  only  who  have  beforehand  submitted  to  its 
authority  upon  accepting  office  are  exposed  to  its  severity.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  less  formidable  and  less  efficacious ;  indeed,  it  has 
not  been  considered  by  the  legislators  of  the  United  States  as  a 
remedy  for  the  more  violent  evils  of  society,  but  as  an  ordinary 
means  of  conducting  the  government.  In  this  respect  it  probably 
exercises  more  real  influence  on  the  social  body  in  America  than  in 
Europe.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  apparent  mildness  of  the 
American  legislation  in  all  that  relates  to  political  jurisdiction.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  United  States  the 
tribunal  which  passes  sentence  is  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
and  subject  to  the  same  influences,  as  the  body  which  impeaches 
the  offender,  and  that  this  uniformity  gives  an  almost  irresistible 
impulse  to  the  vindictive  passions  of  parties.  If  political  judges  in 
the  United  States  cannot  inflict  ^ch  heavy  penalties  as  those  of 
Europe,  there  is  the  less  chance  of  their  acquitting  a  prisoner ;  and 
the  conviction,  if  it  is  less  formidable,  is  more  certain.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  political  tribunals  of  Europe  is  to  punish  the  of- 
render ;  the  purpose  of  those  in  America  is  to  deprive  him  of  his 
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xi^iontj.  A  political  condemDatioii  in  the  tJnited  States  may^ 
therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a  preventiYe  measure ;  and  there  is  no 
TeasoD  for  restricting  the  judges  to  the  exact  definitions  of  criminal 
law.  Nothing  can  be  more  alarming  than  the  excessive  latitude 
with  which  political  ofiences  are  described  in  the  laws  of  America. 
Article  XL,  section  iv.,  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  runs 
thus:  '^The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  the  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for, 
and  convictioqa  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis^ 
igmeanors.^  Many  of  the  constitutions  of  the  states  are  even  less 
explicit.  ^*  Public  officers,"  says  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,* 
**AaSi.  be  impeached  for  misconduct  or  mal-administration.'*  The 
constitution  of  Virginia  declares  that  all  the  civil  officers  who  shall 
have  <tfended  against  the  state  by  mal-administration,  corruption,  or 
other  high  crimes,  may  be  impeached  by  the  house  of  delegates :  in 
some  constitotions  no  offences  are  specified,  in  order  to  subject  the 
public  functionaries  to  an  unlimited  responsibility.!  But  I  vrill  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  it  is  precisely  their  mildness  which  renders  the 
American  Taws  most  formidable  in  this  respect  We  have  shown 
that  in  Europe  the  removal  of  a  functionary  and  his  political  inter- 
diction are  consequences  of  the  penalty  he  is  to  undergo,  and  that 
in  AmencsL  they  constitute  the  penalty  itself.  The  result  is,  that  in 
Europe  political  tribimals  are  invested  with  rights  which  they  are 
afiraid  to  use,  and  that  the  fear  of  punishing  too  much  hinders  them 
fitan  punishing  at  all.  But  in  America  no  one  hesitates  to  inflict  a 
penalty  from  which  humanity  does  not  recoil.  To  condemn  a  po- 
fitical  opponent  to  death,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  power,  is 
to  commit  what  all  the  world  would  execrate  as  a  horrible  assas- 
sination ;  but  to  declare  that  opponent  unworthy  to  exercise  that 
aotiiority,  to  deprive  him  of  it,  and  to  leave  him  uninjured  in  life 
and  Hberty,  may  appear  to  be  the  fair  issue  of  the  struggle.  But 
thb  sentence,  which  it  is  so  easy  to  pronounce,  is  not  the  less  fatally 
sev^e  to  the  majority  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  infficted.  Great 
criminals  may  undoubtedly  brave  its  intangible  rigor,  but  ordinary 
offenders  will  dread  it  as  a  condemnation  which  destroys  their  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  casts  a  blight  upon  their  honour,  and  condemns 


*  Cbftptcr  I.,  sect,  ii.,  $  8. 

t  See  the  coostitutioiis  of  lUinolt,  Maine,  Connecticiit,  and  Georgia. 
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them  to  a  shameful  inactivity  worse  than  death.  The  influence 
exercised  in  the  United  States  upon  the  progress  of  society  by  the 
jurisdiction  of  political  bodies  may  not  appear  to  be  formidaUe,  but 
it  is.  only  the  more  immense.  It  does  not  act  dkectly  upon  the  goT- 
emedy  but  it  renders  the  majority  more  absolute  over  those  who 
govern ;  it  does  not  confer  an  unbounded  authority  on  the  legisla- 
tor which  can  only  be  exerted  at  some  momentous  crisis,  but  it  es- 
tablishes a  temperate  and  regular  influence,  which  is  at  all  times 
available.  If  the  power  is  decreased,  it  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
more  conveniently  employed,  and  more  easily  abused.  By  pre- 
venting political  tribunals  from  inflicting  judicial  punishments,  the 
Americans  seem  to  have  eluded  the  worst  consequences  of  legisla- 
tive tyranny,  rather  than  tyranny  itself;  and  I  am  Hot  sure  that 
political  jurisdiction,  as  it  is  constituted  in  the  United  States,  is  not 
the  most  formidable  which  has  ever  been  placed  in  the  rude  grasp 
of  a  popular  majority.  When  the  American  republics  begin  to 
degenerate,  it  will  be  easy  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
by  remarking  whether  the  number  of  political  impeachments  aug- 
ments.* 

*  lee  Appeodix  N. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


THE   FEDERAL  (X^fSTITUTlON. 


I  HAVE  hitherto  considered  each  state  as  a  separate  whole,  and 
I  haTe  explained  the  different  springs  which  the  people  sets  in 
mobon,  and  the  different  means  of  action  which  it  employs.  But 
aU  the  states  which  I  have  considered  as  independent  are  forced  to 
submit,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Union. 
The  time  is  now  come  for  me  to  examine  the  partial  soverdgnty 
wluch  has  been  conceded  to  the.  Union,  and  to  cast  a  rapid  glance 
orer  the  federal  constitution.* 


mSTORT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

Orifm  of  the  first  Unrao.— Its  Weakii6«8.--<:;oiigress  appeals  to  the  coastitnent  An- 
thocitx. — ^Interral  of  two  Years  between  the  Appeal  and  the  Promulgatton  of  tha 
Coostitation. 


The  thirteen  colonies  which  simultaneously  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  England  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  possessed,  as  I 
laTe  already  observed,  the  same  religion,  the  same  language,  the 
lime  CQstoms,  and  almost  the  same  laws ;  they  were  struggling 
against  a  common  enemy;  and  these  reasons  were  suffidently  strong 
to  unite  fliem  one  to  another,  and  to  consoHdate  Hxern  into  one  na- 
tion. But  as  each  of  them  had  enjoyed  a  separate  existence,  and  a 
goTemment  within  its  own  control,  the  peculiar  interests  and  cus- 
toms^  which  resulted  from  this  system,  were  opposed  to  a  compact 
and  intimate  union,  which  would  have  absorbed  the  individual 

•  Sea  UleooiisUtolioa  of  tha  United  States. 
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Wportence  of  each  in  the  general  importance  of  all.  Hence  arose 
two  opposite  tendendes,  the  one  prompting  the  Anglo-Americans 
to  unite,  the  other  to  divide  their  strength.  As  long  as  the  war 
with  the  mother-country  lasted,  the  principle  of  union  was  kept 
alive  by  necesaty ;  and  although  the  laws  which  constituted  it 
were  defective,  the  common  tie  subsisted  in  spit^  of  their  imperfec- 
tions.* But  no  sooner  was  peace  concluded  than  the  faults  of  the 
legislation  became  manifest,  and  the  state  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
dissolved.  Each  colony  became  an  independent  republic,  and  as- 
sumed an  absolute  sovereignty.  The  federal  government,  condemn- 
ed to  impotence  by  its  constitution,  and  no  longer  sustained  by  the 
presence  of  a  common  danger,  saw  the  outrages  offered  to  its  flag 
by  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  while  it  was  scarcely  able  to  main- 
tain its  ground  against  the  Indian*  tribes,  and  to  pay  the  mterest  of 
the  debt  which  had  been  contracted  during  the  war  of  independ- 
ence. It  was  already  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  when  it  officially 
proclaimed  its  inability  to  conduct  the  government,  and  appealed 
to  the  constituent  authority  of  the'nation.f 

If  America  ever  approached  (for  however  brief  a  time)  that  lofty 
pinnacle  of  glory  to  which  the  proud  fancy  of  its  inhabitants  is 
wont  to  point,  it  was  at  the  solemn  moment  at  which  the  power  of 
the  nation  abdicated,  as  it  were,  the  empire  of  the  land.  All  ages 
have  furnished  the  spectacle  of  a  people  struggling  with  energy  to 
win  its  independence;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  in  throwing 
off  the  English  yoke,  have  been  considerably  exaggerated.  Sepa- 
rated from  their  enemies  by  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  and 
backed  by  a  powerful  ally,  the  success  of  the  United  States  may 
be  more  justly  attributed  to  their  geographical  position,  than  to  the 
valor  of  their  armies,  or  the  patriotism  of  their  dtizens.  It  wouM 
be  ridiculous  to  compare  the  American  war  to  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  or  the  efforts  ot  the  Americans  to  those  of 
the  French,  who,  wh^  they  were  attacked  hj  the  wfaok  of  Eu- 
rope, without  credit  and  without  allies,  were  still  capable  of  op- 
ponng  a  twentieth  part  of  their  population  to  their  foet,  and  of 

*  6m  the  aniclM  of  tke  first  omfedflntioii  formed  ii  1778.  Tbb  conttitiitioa  wts 
not  adopted  by  aU  tlie  sutes  untU  1781.  See  also  the  analysis  giTen  of  this  constitv- 
tien  in  iha  I'ederalist,  from  No.  16  to  No.  22,  inclusive,  and  Story^s  **  Commentary  on 
the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States/'  pp.  85-116. 

t  Congress  made  this  4eclir«ttoli  m  the  SIst  of  Fstonary,  1787. 


&e  t()rcli  of  rerolution  b^pnd  their  frootieni  while  tbqr 
ite  deTounng  flame  withbi  the  bosom  of  their  cpuotry.  By(t 
it  is  a  iiovehy  in  the  history  of  society  to  see  a  great  people  turn  if^ 
€9im  and  scmtiniang  eye  upon  itself  when  apprized  by  the  legisr 
lature  that  the  wheels  of  goTenunent  had  stoi^)ed;  to  see  it  care^ 
iiiUy  esamine  die  extent  of  the  eril^  and  patiently  wait  for  two 
whole  years  until  a  remedy  was  discovered,  which  it  voluntarily 
adopted  without  having  wrung  a  tear  or  a  drop  of  blood  from  man- 
kad  At  the  time  vrhea  the  inadequacy  of  the  first  constitution 
was  discovered,  America  possessed  tbe  double  advantage  of  that 
cdm  whidi  had  succeeded  the  effervescence  of  the  revolution,  and 
of  these  great  men  who  had  led  the  revolution  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  asaembly  which  accepted  the  task  of  composing  the  second 
oonditHlion  was  small  ;*  but  George  Washington  was  its  presideiit, 
and  it  contained  the  choicest  talents  and  the  noblest  hearts  which 
had  ever  appeared  in  the  New  World.  This  national  commissioo, 
after  long  and  mature  deliberation,  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
peo^  the  body  of  general  laws  which  still  rules  the  Union.  All 
the  states  adopted  it  successtvely.f  The  new  federal  government 
eemmenced  its  functions  in  1789,  aftfir  an  interregnum  of  two  years* 
Tlie  revolution  of  America  terminated  when  diat  of  France  began. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

of  Authority  between  the  Federal  Goremmeiit  and  the  States. — ^The  Gor%n^ 
neot  of  the  States  is  the  Rule :  the  Federal  GoTemment  the  Exception. 

The  first  question  wluch  awaited  the  Americans  was  intricate, 
and  by  no  means  easy  of  solutioin ;  the  object  was  so  to  divide  the 
authority  of  the  different  states  Which  composed  the  Union,  that 
each  of  them  should  continue  to  govern  itself  in  all  that  concerned 
its  internal  prosperity,  while  the  entire  nation,  represented  by  the 

*  It  cooaisted  of  fifty-flve  members :  Washitif  ton,  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  the  two 
M«rriac8,  were  among  the  number. 

t  It  was  Iboi  adopted  by  the  legtslattve  bodies,  but  representatiTes  were  elected  by 
the  people  for  this  sole  purpose ;  and  the  new  constitution  was  discussed  at  length 
■  Mdi  of  thMC  assembbee. 
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GnkMiy  Aoald  etm&uie  to  foaa  a  eompatt  hoij,  2mi  to  pnmde  Sat 
die  aignicics  of  die  people.  ^  ^»^  —  i^jinaJiU  tn  AtoiM»* 
befiirdmidy  with  aoj  degree  of  aocoracj,  tbe  rime  of  sntkoiity 
wlucb  each  of  die  two  goremiiients  was  to  eqoj,  as  to  facsiie  aD 
die  ineideiits  in  die  eristwice  of  a  natioii. 

The  obligations  and  the  daims  of  the  federal  goncrnuicnt  were 
simfde  and  earify  definaUe,  because  the  Union  had  been  fanned 
with  the  express  pmpooe  of  meeting  the  general  exigencies  of  die 
people ;  bat  the  claims  and  obligations  of  die  states  were,  on  die 
odier  handy  complicated  and  varioaBy  because  those  goremmentB 
penetrated  into  all  the  details  of  social  life.  The  attributes  of  die 
federal  government  were,  therefore,  carefallj  enumerated,  add  all 
that  was  not  included  among  them  was  declared  to  constitute  m 
partof  the  privileges  of  die  several  goTemment8<rf'the4itates.  Thus 
the  government  of  die  states  remained  tbe  rule,  and  that  of  the 
conibderation  became  the  exceptiim.* 

But  as  it  was  fin'eseen  that,  in  practice,  questions  might  arise  as  to 
tbe  exact  limits  of  this  exceptbnal  authority,  and  that  it  wndd  be 
dangerous  to  submit  these  questions  to  the  decision  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  ju^ice^  established  in  the  states  by  the  states  themsdves, 
a  high  federal  court  was  created,!  which  was  destined,  among 
other  functions,  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  which  had  been 
established  by  the  constitution  between  the  two  rival  gov^nments.} 

*  8e€  the  ameodment  to  the  federal  conatitntum ;  Federalist,  No.  33.  Stay,  p.  71 1. 
Kent's  Commentariesi  toI.  i.,  p.  964. 

It  is  to  bt  obsenredf  that  wheoerer  the  exdustoe  right  of  regnlatiog  certain  matteta 
is  not  reserved  to  congress  by  the  constitution,  the  states  may  take  np  the  aflUr, 
UBttl  it  is  brought  before  the  national  assembly.  For  instance,  congress  has  the  right 
of  making  a  general  law  of  bankruptcy,  which,  howerer,  it  neglects  to  do.  Each 
state  is  then  at  liberty  to  make  a  law  for  itself.  This  point,  howerer,  has  been  estab- 
Ibhed  by  discussion  in  the  law-courts,  and  nmy  be  said  to  belong  more  properly  to 
jarisprudence. 

t  The  action  of  this  court  is  indirect,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show. 

j  It  is  thus  that  the  Federalist,  No.  45,  explains  the  division  of  supremacy  betweea 
the  union  and  the  states :  **lhe  powers  delegated  by  the  constitution  to  the  federal 
goremment  are  few  and  defined.  Those  which  are  to  remain  in  the  state  goTemments 
are  numerous  and  indefinite.  The  former  will  be  exercised  principally  on  extersal 
oljects,  as  war,  peace,  negotiation,  and  foreign  commerce  The  powers  reserved  to  the 
several  states  will  extend  to  all  the  objects  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  afiaifs, 
concern  the  internal  order  and  prosperity  of  the  state." 

I  shall  oflen  have  occasion  to  quote  the  Federalist  in  this  work.  When  the  bill 
which  has  since  become  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  submitted  to  the 
approval  of  the  people,  and  the  discussions  were  still  pending,  three  m^,  who  had 
already  acquired  a  portion  of  that  celebrity  which  they  have  since  enjo3red,  John  Jay, 
Hamilton,  and  Madison,  formed  an  associatitm  with  the  intention  of  eiplainhig  to  tfat 
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ntEROGATiyE   OF   THE   FEDEKAL   OOTERNMENT. 


Fowcr  of  4technDg  War,  making  Peace,  and  levying  general  Taxes  vested  in  the 
Federal  Gorcnunent.— What  Part  of  the  internal  Policy  of  the  Country  it  may 
^nd^^The  GoreiBment  of  the  Unioa  in  some  respects  more  central  than  thi 
lag's  Goverament  in  the  old  French  Monarchy. 


The  external  relations  of  a  people  maybe  compared  to. those ci 
porate  indmduals,  and  they  caimot  be  advantageously  maintained 
iritkrat  the  agency  of  the  single  head  of  a  goyemment  The  ex- 
chnre  right  of  making  peace  and  war,  of  oondnding  treaties  of 
comraerce,  oi  raking  armies,  and  equipping  fleets,  was  therefine 
granted  to  the  Union.*  The  necessity  of  a  natiomd  government 
was  kss  unperiously  felt  in  the  conduct  of  the  intern^  affairs  of 
society ;  but  there  are  certain  general  interests  which  can  only  be 
attended  to  with  advantage  by  a  general  authcnrity.  The  Union 
was  invested  with  the  power  of  controlling  the  monetary  system, 
of  directing  tiie  post-office,  and  of  opening  the  great  roads  which 
were  to  estaUish  communicatiBi  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
coimtry.l  The  independence  of  the  government  of  each  state  was 
formally  recognised  in  its  q>here ;  nevertheless  the  federal  govem- 
Boent  was  authorized  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  states| 
in  a  few  predetermined  cases,  in  which  an  mdiscreet  abuse  of  their 
independence  might  compromise  the  security  of  the  Union  at 
large.  Thus,  while  the  power  of  modifying  and  changing  their 
Iqpslation  at  pleasure  was  preserved  in  all  the  republics,  they  were 
fiirbidden  to  enact  ex  post  f ado  laws,  or  to  create  a  class  of  nobles 
in  dieir  community .§    Lastly,  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  federal 


mtakm  the  advantages  of  the  measure  which  was  proposed.  With  this  yiew  they  pub- 
fished  a  series  of  articles  in  the  shape  of  a  journal,  which  now  form  a  complete  trea- 
tne.  They  entitled  their  joumali  "  The  Federalist/'  a  name  which  has  been  retained 
■I  the  work.  The  Federalist  is  an  excellent  book,  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  the 
«tiitswwn  of  all  countries,  although  it  especially  concerns  America. 

*  See  constitution,  sect.  8.  Federalist,  Nos.  41  and  42.  Kent's  Commentaries,  Tol. 
j.,  p.  J07.    Story,  pp.  368-382 ;  409-426. 

t  SevCTal  other  pririleges  of  the  same  kind  exist,  such  as  that  which  empowers  the 
Uaioa  pt  legislate  on  bankruptcy,  to  grant  patents,  and  other  matters  in  which  its 
iaterrention  is  clearly  necessary. 

t  Even  in  these  cases  iu  interference  is  indirect.  The  union  interferes  by  means  ot 
the  trflMBak,  as  wiU  be  hereafter  shown. 

§  Federal  Constitution,  sect.  10,  art.  1. 


government  should  be  able  to  Ailfil  its  engagements,  it  ^ras.  en- 
dowed ivjth  an  unlimited  power  of  levying  taxes.* 

In  examinbg  the  balance  of  power  as  established  by  the  federal 
constitution ;  in  remarking  on  the  one  hand  the  portion  of  sover- 
eignty which  has  been  reserved  to  the  several  states,  and  on  the 
other  the  share  of  power  which  the  Union  has  assumed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  federal  legislators  entertained  the  clearest  and  most 
accurate  notions  on  the  nature  of  the  centralization  of  government. 
The  United  States  form  not  only  a  republic,  but  a  confederatbn  ; 
nevertheless  the  authority  of  the  nation  is  more  central  than  it  was 
in  several  of  the  monarchies  of  Ekut)pe  whoi  the  American  con- 
stitution was  formed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  two  following  ex- 
amples : — 

Thirteen  supreme  courts  of  justice  existed  in  France,  whid), 
generally  speaking,  had  the  right  of  interpreting  the  law  without 
appeal ;  and  tlK)se  provinces,  styled  pays  d*etaiSy  were  authorized 
to  refuse  their  assent  to  an  impost  which  had  been  levied  by  the 
sovereign  who  rqiresented  the  nation. 

In  the  Union  there  is  but  one  tflbimal  to  interpret,  as  there  is 
one  legislature  to  make  die  laws ;  and  an  impost  voted  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nation  is  binding  upon  all  the  citizens. 

In  these  two  essential  points,  therefore,  the  Union  exercises  more 
central  authority  than  the  French  monarchy  possessed,  although 
the  Union  is  only  an  assemblage  of  confederate  republics. 

In  Spain  certain  provinces  had  the  right  of  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  customhouse  duties  peculiar  to  themselves,  although  that 
privilege  belongs,  by  its  very  nature,  to  the  national  sovereignty. 
In  America  the  congress  alone  has  the  right  of  regulating  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  states.  The  government  of  the  con- 
federation is  therefore  more  centralized  in  this  respect  than  the 
kingdom  of  Spain.  It  is  true  that  the  power  of  the  crown  in 
France  or  in  Spain  was  always  able  to  obtain  by  force  whatever 
the  constitution  of  the  country  denied,  and  that  the  ultunate  result 
was  consequently  the  same ;  but  I  am  here  discussing  the  theory  of 
the  constitution. 


*  Constitution,  sect.  S,  9^  and  10.    Federalist,  Nos.  30-36  incliisive.  and  41-44. 
K«Qt*8  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  307  and  381.    Story,  pp.  339  and  514. 


ISl 


FEDERAL  POWERS. 

After  having  settled  the  limits  >^thin  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  to  act,  the  next  point  was  to  determine  die  powers  which 
it  was  to  exert. 


LEGISLAXrv/  POWERS 

Dnriaoa  of  the  legislative  Body  into  two  Branche8.^Difierence  in  the  Manner  of 

htmaug  tke  two  Honset . — ^The  Principle  of  the  Independence  of  the  States  predom. 

wmjb»  m  tlie  ForaMtion  of  the  Senate.^-The  Principle  of  the  Sorereignty  of  the 

KatioA  m  the  Composition  of  the  House  of  Representatives.—Singular  Effects  o( 

*the  Fact  that  a  Constitution  can  only  be  Logical  in  the  early  Stages  of  a  Nation. 

The  plan  which  had  been  laid  down  beforehand  for  the  consti- 
tuticm  of  the  several  states  was  followed,  in  many  points,  in  the 
organization  of  the  powers  of  the  Union.  The  federal  legislature 
of  the  Union  was  composed  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  represent- 
atives. A  spirit  of  concifiation  prescribed  the  observance  of  dis- 
tinct principles  in  the  formation  of  each  of  these  two  assemblies. 
I  have  already  shown  that  two  contrary  interests  were  opposed  to 
eadi  other  in  the  establishment  of  the  federal  constitution.  These 
two  interests  had  given  rise  to  two  opinions.  It  was  the  wish  of 
one  party  to  convert  Aie  Union  into  a  league  of  independent  states, 
or  a  sort  of  congress,  at  which  the  representatives  of  the  several 
peoples  would  meet  to  discuss  certain  points  of  their  common  in- 
terests. The  other  party  desired  to  unite  the  inhabitants  of  the 
American  colonies  into  one  sole  nation,  and  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment, which  should  act  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  nation,  as 
&r  as  the  limited  sphere  of  its  authority  would  permit.  The  prac- 
tical consequences  of  these  two  theories  were  exceedingly  different. 

The  question  was,  whether  a  league  was  to  be  established  in- 
stead of  a  national  government ;  whether  the  majority  of  the  states, 
mstead  of  the  majority  of  the  inhaUtants  of  the  Union,  was  to  give 
the  law :  for  every  state,  the  small  as  well  as  the  great,  then  re- 
tained the  character  of  an  independent  power^  and  entered  4  he 
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Utdoa  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  one  and  the  same  nation,  it  was  natural  that  the  majority  of  the 
citiz^sof  the  Union  should  prescribe  the  law.  Of  course  the  les- 
set  states  could  not  subscribe  to  the  application  of  this  doctrine 
without,  in  fact,  abdicating  their  existence  in  relation  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  confederation ;  since  they  would  have  passed  fix)m 
the  condition  of  a  co-equal  and  co-legislative  authority,  to  that  of 
an  insignificant  ^fraction  of  a  great  people.  The  former  system 
would  have  invested  them  with  an  excessive  authority,  the  latter 
would  have  annulled  their  influence  altogether.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  result  was,  that  the  strict  rules  of  logic  were  eva- 
ded, as  is  usually  the  case  when  interests  are  opposed  to  arguments. 
A  middle  course  was  hit  upon  by  the  legislators,  which  brou^t 
together  by  force  two  systems  theoretically  irreconcilable. 

The  prindple  of  the  independence  of  the  states  prevailed  in  the 
formation  of  the  senate,  and  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
predominated  in  the  composition  of  the  house  of  rqpresentativeB. 
It  was  decided  that  each  state  should  send  two  senators  to  congreeB^ 
and  a  number  of  representatives  proportioned  to  its  pcqnilation* 
It  results  from  this  arrangement  that  the  state  of  New  York  has  at 
the  present  day  forty  representatives,  and  only  two  senators;  the 
stat6  of  Delaware  has  two  senators,  and  only  one  representative! 
the  state  of  Delaware  is  therefore  equal  to  the  state  of  New  York 
in  the  senate,  while  the  latter  has  for^  times  the  influence  of  the 
former  in  the  house  of  representatives.  Thus,  if  the  minority  of  the 
nation  preponderates  in  the  senate,  it  may  paralyze  the  decisions  of 
the  majority  represented  in  the  other  house,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  constitutional  government 

The  facts  show  how  rare  and  how  difficult  it  is  rationally  and 
logically  to  combine  all  the  several  parts  of  legislatioiL    In  the 

*  Every  ten  years  confess  fixes  anew  the  number  of  representatires  whieh  eack 
state  is  to  ftlmish.  The  total  number  was  69  m  17S8,  and  S40  in  183S.  (See  Amoi- 
2an  Almanac,  1834,  p.  194.) 

Tbe  constitution  decided  that  there  should  not  be  more  than  one  representattTe  for 
0  ery  30,000  persons ;  but  no  miaimam  was  fixed  upon.  The  congress  has  not  thoug^ht 
fit  to  augment  the  number  of  representatires  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. The  first  act  which  \i^as  passed  on  the  subject  (14th  of  April  1792:  see  Laws 
of  the  United  States,  by  Story,  toI.  i.,  p.  335)  decided  that  there  should  be  one  repra 
sentative  for  every  33,000  inhabitants.  The  last  act,  which  was  passed  in  1SS2,  fixes 
the  proportfon  at  one  for  48,000.  The  population  represented  is  composed  of  aP  tlM 
firecRien  and  of  three  fifths  of  the  slaves. 


csoune  of  tkne  different  interests  arise,  and  different  principles  are 
ancdoncd  hjihe  same  people ;  and  when  a  genial  constitution  is 
to  be  establidffld,  these  int^ests  and  principles  are  so  many  natural 
obstacles  to  the  rigorous  application  of  any  political  system^  with 
all  its  consequences.  The  early  stages  of  national  existence  are 
the  ooly  periods  at  which  it  is  possible  to  maintain  &e  complete 
logic  of  legislation ;  and  when  we  perceive  a  nation  in  the  enjoy- 
mcot  of  this  advantage^  before  we  hasten  to  conclude  that  it  is  wise, 
we  should  do  w^  to  remember  that  it  is  young.  When  the  federal 
oaDBtitiition  was  formed,  the  interest  of  independence  for  the  sep- 
arate states,  and  the  interest  of  union  for  the  whole  people,  were 
the  only  two  conflicting  interests  which  existed  among  the  Anglo- 
Aflwricans;  and  a  compromise  was  necessarily  made  between 
than. 

It  is,  however,  just  to  acknowledge  that  thjs  part  of  the  consti^ 
tatioB  has  not  hitherto  produced  those  evils  which  might  have  been 
feared.  All  the  states  are  young  and  contiguous ;  their  customs, 
tlk^r  ideas,  and  their  wants,  are  not  dissimilar ;  and  the  differences 
whicii  resoh  from  their  size  or  inferiority  do  not  suffice  to  set  th^ 
interests  at  variance.  The  small  states  have  consequently  never 
been  ipdnoed  to  league  themselves  togeth^  in  the  senate  to  oppose 
the  designs  of  the  larger  ones ;  and  indeed  there  is  so  irresistible 
an  authority  in  the  legitimate  expression  of  the  will  of  a  people, 
that  the  senate  could  offer  but  a  feeble  opposition  to  &e  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  American  legislators  to  reduce  to  a  single  nation 
the  pec^le  for  whom  they  were  making  laws.  The  object  of  the 
federal  constitution  was  not  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
states,  but  to  restrain  it.  By  acknowledgmg  the  real  authority  Oa 
these  secondary  communities  (and  it  was  impossible  to  deprive 
them  of  it),  they  disavowed  beforehand  the  habitual  use  of  con- 
strunt  in  enforcing  the  decisions  of  the  majority.  Upon  this  prin- 
c^>le  the  introduction  of  the  influence  of  the  states  into  the  mech- 
anism of  the  federal  government  was  by  no  means  to  be  wondered 
at;  since  it  only  attested  the  existence  of  an  acknowled&red  power, 
wfaidi  was  to  be  humpured,  and  not  forcibly  checked. 
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A   FARTHER    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    THE  SENATE    AND  THE  HOUSE  OT 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

T 

The  Senate  named  by  the  proTincial  ]>gi8latiire--the  RepreseotatiTes,  by  the  Peo^ 
•—Doable  Election  of  the  Foraiei^— Single  Election  of  the  Latter. — ^Term  of  the  dif 
ferent  OflSces. — ^Peculiar  Fonctiont  of  each  House. 

The  senate  not  only  differs  from  the  other  house  in  the  principle 
ivhfch  it  represents,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  its  election^  in  the 
term  for  which  it  is  chosen,  and  in  the  nature  of  its  functions.  The 
house  of  representatives  is  named  by  the  people,  the  senate  by  the 
legislators  of  each  state ;  the  former  is  directly  elected;  the  latter 
is  elected  by  an  elected  body ;  the  term  for  which  the  representa- 
tives are  chosen  is  only  two  years,  that  of  the  senators  is  six.  The 
functions  of  the  house  of  representatives  are  purely  legislative,  and 
the  only  share  it  takes  in  the  judicial  power  is  in  the  impeachmant  of 
public  officers.  The  senate  eo-operates  in  the  work  of  legislation, 
and  tries  those  political  offences  which  the  house  of  Representatives 
submits  to  its  decision.  It  also  acts  as  the  great  executive  council 
of  the  nation ;  the  treaties  which  are  concluded  by  the  president 
must  be  ratified  by  the  senate ;  and  the  appomtment^  he  may 
make  must  be  definitively  approved  by  the  same  body.* 


THE   executive   POWER.f 

Dependance  of  the  President. — He  is  Elective  and  Responsible. — He  is  Free  to  act  m 
his  own  Sphere  under  the  Inspection,  but  not  under  the  Direction,  of  the  Senate.— 
His  Salary  fixed  at  his  Entry  into  Office. — Suspensive  Veto. 

r 

The  American  legislators  undertook  a  difficult  task  in  attempt- 
mg  to  create  an  executive  power  dependant  on  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  nevertheless  sufficiently  strong  to  act  without  r©- 

•  See  the  Federalist,  Nos.  53-66,  inclusive.  Story,  pp.  199-314.  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  sections  2  and  3. 

t  See  the  Federalist,  Nos.  67-77.  Constitution  of  the  United  Statct,  art.  2.  Storji 
pp.  llo  \  515-780.    Kent's  Commentaries,  p.  2o5. 
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itraint  in  its  own  sphere.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  republican  form  of  government  &at  the  represent* 
ative  of  the  executive  power  should  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
nation. 

The  president  is  an  elective  magistrate.  His  honour,  his  proper* 
tj^  his  liberty,  and  his  life,  are  the  securities  which  the  people  has 
for  the  temperate  use  of  his  power.  But  in  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority he  cannot  be  said  to  be  perfectly  independent ;  the  senate 
takes  cognizance  of  his  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  of  the 
Astributiofi  of  public  appointments,  so  that  he  can  neither  be  bribed, 
nor  can  he  employ  the  means  of  corruption.  The  legislators  of  the 
Union  acknowledged  that  the  executive  power  would  be  incompe- 
tent to  fulfil  its  task  with  dignity  and  utility,  imless  it  enjoyed  a 
greater  d^ree  of  stability  and  of  strength  than  had  be^i  granted  to 
it  in  the  separate  states. 

Hie  president  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  he  may  be  re-elected ; 
so  that  the  chances  of  a  prolonged  administration  may  inspire  him 
with  hopeful  undertakings  for  the  public  good,  and  with  the  means 
of  carrying  them  into  execution.  The  president  was  made  the  sole 
representative  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Union ;  and  care  was 
taken  n(^  to  render  his  decisions  subordinate  to  the  vote  of  a  coun- 
cil—  a  dai^erous  measure,  which  tends  at  the  same  time  to  clog 
the  action  of  the  government  and  to  diminish  its  responsibility.  The 
senate  has  the  right  of  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  president ;  but 
it  cannot  compel  him  to  take  any  steps,  nor  does  it  participate  in 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  power. 

The  action  of  the  legislature  on  the  executive  power  may  be  di- 
rect; and  we  have  just  shown  that  the  Americans  carefully  obvi- 
ated this  influence;  but  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  indirect 
Public  assemblies  which  have  the  power  of  depriving  an  officer  of 
state  of  his  salary,  encroach  upon  his  indepepdence ;  and  as  they 
are  free  to  make  the  laws,  it  is  to  be  feared  lest  they  should  gradu- 
ally appropriate  to  themselves  a  portion  of  that  authority  which 
the  constitution  had  vested  in  his  hands.  This  dependance  of  the 
cxecotive  power  is  one  of  the  defects  inherent  in  republican  con- 
stitotions.  The  Americans  have  not  been  able  to  counteract  the 
tendency  which  legislative  assemblies  have  to  get  possesion  of  the 
government,  but  they  have  rendered  this  propenaty  less  irresistible. 
The  salary  of  the  president  b  fixed,  at  the  time  of  his  entering  upon 
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oftce,  for  the  whole  period  of  his  magistracy.  The  prendent  ii 
Moreover  provided  with  a  suspensive  veto,  which  allows  him  to 
qppose  the  passing  of  such  laws  as  might  destroy  the  portion  of  in* 
dependence  which  the  constitution  awards  him.  The  struggle  be* 
tween  the  president  and  the  legislature  must  always  be  ar  unequal 
ODe,  since  the  latter  is  certain  of  bearing  down  all  resistance  by 
persevering  in  its  plans;  but  the  suspensive  veto  forces  it  at  least 
to  reconsider  the  matter,  and,  if  the  motion  be  persisted  in,  it  must 
then  be  backed  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  house. 
The  veto  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  people.  The  executive 
power,  whidi,  without  this  security,  might  have  been  secretly  op- 
pressed, adepts  this  means  of  pleading  its  cause  and  stating  its 
motives.  But  if  the  le^lature  is  certain  of  overpowering  all  re- 
sistance by  persevering  in  its  plans,  I  reply,  that  in  the  constitutions 
of  all  nations,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  a  certain  point  exists 
at  which  the  legislator  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  good  sense 
and  the  virtue  of  his  fellow-citizens.  This  point  is  more  prominent 
and  more  discoverable  in  republics,  while  it  is  more  remote  and 
more  carefully  concealed  in  monarchies,  but  it  always  exists  some- 
where. There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  everythmg  can 
be  provided  for  by  the  laws,  or  in  which  political  institutions  can 
prove  a  substitute  for  common  sense  and  public  morality. 


niFFKRSNCS     BETWSBN     THE     POSITION     OF    THS    PRESIDENT   OF 
.     THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THAT   OF  A   CONlSTITlTTIONAL  KINO   OV 
FRANCE. 

Ezecutire  Power  in  the  United  States  as  Limited  and  as  Partial  as  the  Sopremaoj 
which  it  Represents. — ^Execatire  Power  in  France  as  Universal  as  the  Sapremacy  it 
Rqiresents.— The  King  It  Branch  of  the  Legislature.— The  President  the  mere  Ex* 
ecator  of  the  Law.— Other  Differences  resulting  from  the  Duration  of  the  two  Pow. 
ers.— The  President  checked  in  the  Exercise  of  the  executive  Authority.— The  King 
Independent  in  its  Exercise.— Notwithstanding  these  Discrepances,  France  is  more 
akin  to  a  Republic  than  the  Union  to  a  Monarchy.— Comparison  of  the  Number  of 
public  Officers  depending  upon  the  executive  Power  in  the  two  Countries. 

The  executifve  power  has  so  important  an  influence  on  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  that  I  am  inclined  to  pause  for  an  instant  at  this 
portion  of  my  subject,  in  order  more  clearly  to  explain  the  part  it 
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•QStuot  ill  America.     In  order  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the 

poittioD  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  it  may  not  be  irrel- 

enat  to  compare  it  to  that  of  one  of  the  constititticHial  kings  of 

Europe,    ht  this  ooiiq[>arison  I  rimll  pay  but  little  attention  to  the 

external  signs  of  power,  wfaic^  are  more  apt  to^  deceive  the  eye  of 

the  obienrer  than  to  guide  his  researches.    When  a  monarchy  is 

ieiag  gradually  transformed  into  a  r^ublio,  the  execntiye  power 

reisins  the  titles,  the  honours,  die  etiquette,  and  even  the  funds  of 

royalty,  long  after  its  authority  has  disappeared.  The  En^sh,  aftcHr 

liaviog  cat  off  tbe  head  of  one  king,  and  expelled   another  from 

Us  throne,  were  accustomed  to  accost  the  successors  of  those  princes 

Wfoa  tbdr  knees.      On  the  other  hand,  when  a  republic  falls  under 

^  sway  oi  a  single  indiridual,  the  demeanour  of  the  sovereign  is 

smpk  and  unpretending,  as  if  his  authority  'was  not  yet  paramount. 

Whn  the  emperors  exercised  an  unlimited  control  orer  the  for- 

toaes  and  the  lives  of  their  fellow-dticens,  it  was  customary  to  call 

tiiem  Cesar  in  conversation,  and  thqr  were  in  the  habit  of  supping 

without  formality  at  their  fHends'  houses.  It  is  therefcnc  necessary 

to  look  below  the  surface. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  is  abated  between  the  Union 
and  the  states,  while  in  France  it  is  iindivided  and  compact :  hence 
arises  the  £ist  and  the  most  notable  difference  whidi  exists  between 
flie  president  of  the  United  States  and  the  king  of  France.  In  the 
United  States  the  executire  power  is  as  limited  and  partial  as  the 
aoterognty  of  the  Union  in  whose  name  it  acts ;  in  France  il  is 
as  uniTersal  as  the  authority  of  the  state.  The  Americans  have  a 
federal,  and  the  French  a  national  government. 

The  first  cause  of  inferiority  results  from  the  nature  of  things, 
hot  it  is  not  the  only  one ;  the  second  in  importance  is  as  follows : 
sot ereignty  may  be  defined  to  be  the  right  of  making  laws :  in 
France,  the  king  really  exercises  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  power, 
die  laws  hare  no  weight  till  he  has  given  his  assent  to  them ; 
I  moreover  die  executor  of  all  they  ordain.  The  president  is 
the  executor  of  the  laws,  but  he  does  not  really  cooperate  in 
tbetr  formation,  since  the  refusal  of  his  assent  does  not  annul  them 
Bs  is  therefore  merely  to  be  considered  as  the  agent  of  the  sover** 
eign  power.  But  not  only  does  the  king  of  France  exercise  a  portion 
of  the  sovereign  power,  he  also  contributes  to  the  nommation  of  the 
legislature,  which  exercises  the  other  portion.    He  has  the  privilege 
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^  appointing  the  memhen  of  one  chamber,  and  of  disolnng  die 
other  at  his  pleasure ;  whereas  the  preadent  of  the  United  States 
has  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  legislative  body,  and  cannot 
dissolve  any  part  of  it  The  king  has  the  same  right  of  bringing 
forward  measures  as  the  chambers ;  a  right  which  the  president 
does  not  possess.  The  king  is  represaited  in  each  assembly  by  his 
ministers,  who  explain  his  intentions,  su{qport  his  opinions,  and  main- 
tain the  principles  of  the  government  The  {nesident  and  his  min- 
isters are  alike  excluded  from  congress ;  so  that  his  infiuoice  and 
his  opinions  can  only  penetrate  indirectly  into  that  great  body.  Tlie 
king  of  France  is  therefore  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  l^islaturey 
which  can  no  more  act  without  him,  than  he  can  without  it  The 
prendent  exercises  an  authority  inferior  to,  and  depending  upon,  that 
of  the  legislature. 

Even  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power,  properly  so  called, 
the  point  upon  which  his  position  seems  to  be  almost  analogous  to 
that  of  the  king  of  France — the  pre^dent  labours  under  several 
causes  of  inferiority.  The  authority  of  the  king,  in  France,  has,  in 
in  the  first  place,  the  advantage  of  duration  over  that  of  the  presi- 
dent :  and  duraUlity  is  one  of  the  chief  elements"  of  strength ; 
nothing  is  either  loved  or  feared  but  what  is  likely  to'  endure.  The 
president  of  the  United  States  is  a  magistrate  elected  for  four 
years.    The  king,  in  France,  is  an  hereditary  sovereign. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power  the  president  of  the 
United  States  is  constantly  subject  to  a  jealous  scrutiny.  He  may 
make,  but  he  cannot  conclude  a  treaty ;  he  may  demgnate,  but  he 
cannot  appoint,  a  public  officer.*  The  king  of  France  is  absolute 
in  the  sphere  of  the  executive  power. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  his  actions ; 
but  the  person  of  the  king  is  declared  inviolable  by  the  French 
charter. 

Nevertheless,  the  supremacy  of  public  o{Hnion  is  no  less  above 
the  head  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  This  power  is  less  definite^ 
kss  evident,  and  less  sanctioned  by  the  laws  in  France  than  in 


*  The  coDstitQtion  had  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  pretident  was  obliged  to 
salt  the  senate  in  the  remoTal  as  well  as  in  the  appointment  of  federal  officers.  Tha 
Federalist  (No.  77)  seemed  to  establish  the  affirmatiTe ;  but  in  1789,  congress  kn* 
mally  decided  that  as  the  president  was  responsible  for  his  actions,  he  ought  not  to  ba 
forceid  to  employ  agents  who  had  fL'&ited  his  esteem.  See  Kent's  Commentariaty 
fol.  i.,  p.  889. 
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Ameriemy  but  in  fact  it  exists.  In  America  it  acts  by  elections  and  * 
decrees ;  in  France  it  proceeds  by  revolntions :  but  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  Afferent  constitutions  of  these  two  countries,  public  opin* 
ion  is  the  predominant  authority  in  both  of  them.  The  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  legiriation — a  principle  essentially  republican — 
k  tbe  same  in  both  coimtries,  although  its  consequence  may  be 
^fferentj  and  its  results  more  or  less  extensive.  Whence  I  am  led 
to  conchide,  that  France  with  its  long  is  nearer  akin  to  a  republic, 
than  the  Union  with  its  president  is  to  a  monarchy. 
.  In  wbat  I  have  been  saying  I  have  only  touched  upon  the  main 
poinis  of  distinction ;  and  if  I  could  have  entered  into  details,  the 
eontrast. would  have  been  rendered  still  more  striking. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  authority  of  the  prendent  in  tbe  Uni^ 
ted  States  is  only  exercised  within  the  limits  of  a  partial  sovereign-  . 
ty,  while  that  of  the  king,  in  France,  is  undivided.  I  might  have 
gone  on  to  riiow  that  the  power  of  the  Iring's  governmeot  in  France 
exceeds  its  natural  limits,  however  extensive  they  may  be,  and 
penetrates  in  a  thousand  different  ways  into  the  administration  of 
private  interests.'  Among  the  examples  of  this  influence  may  be 
qootad  that  whicb  results  from  the  great  number  of  public  tm^ 
tionaries,  who  all  derive  thor  app<mitments  from  the  government 
This  nnmber  now  exceeds  all  previous  limits ;  it  amounts  to  138,- 
000*  nominations,  each  of  which  may  be  considered  as  sm  element 
of  power.  The  president  of  the  United  States  has  not  the  exclu- 
■ve  right  of  making  any  public  appointments,  and  thdir  whole 
■amber  scarcely  exceeds  12,000.1 

[Those  who  are  deuroos  of  tracing  the  quesdon  respecting  the  power  of 
tke  presideat  to  remove  every  executive  officer  of  the  go?emmeiit  without 
the  nnctioa  of  the  senate,  will  find  some  light  upcn  it  by  referring  to  5th 
Marahall'k  Life  of  Washington,  p.  196 :  5  Sergeant  and  Rawle*s  Reports 
(PeBMylvmnia),45i.  Report  of  a  comndttee  of  the  senate  in  1823,  in  f^es's 
Regiscerof29th  August  in  that  year.   It  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  that 


The  miif  aimiuily  paid  by  tbe  state  to  tlieie  officers  anunmt  to  300,000/XX) 
(ci^  millioBs  sterling). 

t  This  ■amber  is  extracted  from  the  "  National  Calendar,"  for  1833.    The  Natioa* 
al  CkJ^ndai'  is  sn  Americsn  slmsnmc  which  contains  the  names  of  all  the  federal 


It  rssalts  firooi  this  eomparison  that  the  king  of  I^aace  has  ekren  times  ss  many 
places  at  his  disposal  as  the  president|  althongh  the  popolation  of  France  is  not  much 
tlMa  doaUs  that  of  ths  imioii. 
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•Qch  a  vast  power,  and  ooe  so  ezteosiTeljr  affeciing  tke  wbtole  admiaiscni* 
tioD  of  tike  goFernment,  should  rest  on  such  slight  foundatioDs,  as  an  mfet^ 
ence  from  an  act  of  coogress,  providing,  that  when  the  secretary  d*  the 
treasury  should  be  remoTed  by  the  president,  his  assistant  should  discharge 
ike  duties  of  the  office.  How  congress  could  confer  the  power,  eren  by  • 
direct  act,  is  not  perceived.  It  must  be  a  necessary  impUcation  from  the 
words  of  the  constitution,  or  it  does  not  exist  It  has  been  repeatedly 
denied  in  and  out  of  congress,  and  must  be  considered,  as  yet,  an  unsettled 
question. — American  EditorA 


I    I 


AOCIDBNTAL    GAU8B8    WHICH    MAT   INCREASE    THE    INFLUBNCE  OF  THE 

EXECl/TIVE. 

S)it«iiial  security  of  the  nDioii.^Araiy  of  «x  tbonmid  Men.— Few  Ships.— The  Free* 
ideot  has  no  Opportunity  of  Exercising  his  great  Prerogati'ves. — In  the  Prerogatives 
lie  Ezerdses  he  is  weak. 

If  the  ezecutiye  power  is  feebler  in  America  than  in  France,  the 
CMse  18  more  attributable  to  the  circumstances  than  to  the  laws  of 
the  country. 

It  is  chiefly  in  its  foreign  relations  that  the  executive  power  of  a 
nation  is  called  upon  to  exert  its  skill  and  vigor.  If  the  existence 
of  the  Union  were  perpetually  threatened,  and  its  chief  interest 
were  in  daily  connexion  with  those  of  other  powerful  nations,  the 
executive  government  would  assume  an  increased  importance  in 
proportion  to  the  measures  expected  of  it,  and  those  which  it  would 
carry  into  effect.  The  president  of  the  United  States  is  flie  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  but  of  an  army  composed  of  oidy  six 
thousand  men ;  he  commands  the  fleet,  but  the  fleet  reckons  but  few 
sail ;  he  conducts  the  foreign  rdations  of  the  Union,  but  the  United 
States  are  a  nation  without  neighbours.  Separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  the  ocean,  and  too  weak  as  yet  to  aim  at  the  domin- 
ion of  the  seas,  they  have  no  enemies,  and  their  interests  rarely 
come  into  contact  with  those  of  any  other  nation  of  the  globe. 

The  practical  part  of  a  government  must  not  be  judged  by  the 
theory  of  its  constitution.  The  president  of  the  United  States  is  in 
the  possession  of  almost  royal  prerogatives,  which  he  has  no  op- 
portunity of  exercising ;   and  tiiose  privileges  which  be  can  at 
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present  ve  are  ^eiy  drcumscribed :  the  laws  allow  him  to  poasevi 
a  degree  of  infltieDce  which  circumstances  do  not  pennit  him  to 
employ. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  strength  of  the  royal  prerogative 
m  France,  arises  from  circumstance^  far  more  than  from  the  laws. 
There  the  executive  government  is  constantly  struggling  against 
prodigioQS  obstacles^  and  exerting  all  its  ener^es  to  repress  them ; 
no  that  it  increases  by  the  extent  of  its  achievements,  and  by  the 
mportance  of  the  events  it  controls,  without,  for  that  reason,  modi- 
^ring  its  constitution.  If  the  laws  had  made  it  as  feeble  and  as 
drcumscribed  as  it  is  in  the  Union,  its  influence  would  very  soon 
become  much  greater. 


WHY  THE  FRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DOES  NOT  REQUIRE 
THE  MAJORITY  OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES  IN  ORDER  TO  CARRY  ON 
THE  GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  an  catablidied  axiom  in  Europe  that  a  constitutional  king 
cannot  persevere  in  a  system  of  government  which  is  opposed  by 
the  two  other  branches  of  the  l^dature.  But  several  presidents 
of  the  United  States  have  becm  Imown  to  lose  the  majority  in  the 
lapdatiTe  body,  without  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  supreme 
power,  and  without  inflicting  a  serious  evil  upon  society.  I  have 
beard  this  iact  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  independence  and  power 
of  executive  government  in  America :  a  momient's  reflection  will 
oottvioce  lis,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  ftocf  of  its  extreme 


Aking  in  Europe  requires  the  support  of  the  legislature  to  enable 
Urn  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  constitution, 
because  those  duties  are  enormous.  A  constitutional  king  in  Eu- 
rope is  not  merely  the  executor  of  the  law,  but  the  execution  of  its 
provisions  devolves  so  completely  upon  him,  that  he  has  the  power 
of  pandyzing  its  influence  if  it  opposes  Us  designs.  He  requires  the 
of  the  legidative  assembfies  to  make  the  law^  but  those 
ibhes stand  in  need  of  his  aid  to  execute  it;  diese  two  an* 
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tborities  cannot  subsist  without  each  other,  and  the  mechanism  of 
government  is  stopped  as  soon  as  they  are  at  variance. 

In  America  the  president  cannot  prevent  any  law  from  bang 
passed,  nor  can  he  evade  the  obligation  of  enforcing  it.  His  ancere 
and  zealous  co-operation  is  no  doubt  useful,  but  it  is  not  indispen- 
sable in  the  carrying  on  of  public  affairs.  All  his  important  acts 
are  directly  or  indirectly  submitted  to  the  legislature ;  and  where 
he  is  independent  of  it  he  can  do  but  little.  It  is  therefore  his 
weakness,  and  not  his  power,  which  enables  him  to  remain  in  op- 
position to  congress.  In  Europe,  harmony  must  reign  between  the 
crown  and  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  because  a  collision 
between  them  may  prove  serious ;  in  America,  this  harmony  is  not 
indispensable,  because  such  a  c-ollision  is  impossible. 


ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

DtDgert  of  the  elective  System  increase  in  Proportion  to  the  Extent  of  the  Prero^ 
tire. — ^This  System  possible  in  America  because  no  powerful  ezecutiTe  Aathority 
is  required. — ^What  Circomstancet  are  fii.Toiirable  to  the  etecti?e  System.^Why  tlM 
Election  of  the  President  does  not  cause  a  DeTiation  from  the  Principles  of  the  6ot« 
emment. — Influence  of  the  Election  of  the  President  on  secondary  Functionaries. 

The  dangers  of  the  system  of  election  applied  to  the  head  of 
the  executive  government  of  a  great  people,  have  been  sufficiently 
exemplified  by  experience  and  by  history ;  and  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  mak^  refer  to  America  alone.  These  dangers  may  be  more 
or  less  formidable  in  .proportion  to  the  place  which  the  executive 
power  occupies,  and  to  the  importance  it  possesses  in  the  state ; 
and  they  may  vary  according  to  the  mode  of  election,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  electors  are  placed.  The  most  wdghty 
argument  against  the  election  of  a  chief-magistrate  is,  diat  it  offers 
80  splendid  a  lure  to  private  ambition,  and  is  so  apt  to  inflame  men 
m  the  pursuit  of  power,  that  when  legitimate  means  are  wanting, 
ibrce  may  not  unfirequently  seize  what  right  denies. 

It  is  clear  that  the  greater  the  privileges  of  the  executive  au- 
Aority  are,  the  greater  is  the  temptation ;  die  more  the  ambition 
of  the  candidate  is  exdted,  the  more  warmly  are  their  mterests 
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fMnised  by  a  throng  of  partisans  vfho  hope  to  share  the  power  when 
their  patron  has  won  the  prize.   The  dangers  of  the  elective  qrstem 
increase,  therefore,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
tfie  execntiTe  power  in  the  affairs  of  state.   The  revolutions  of  Po- 
land are  not  solely  attributable,  to  the  elective  system  in  general, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  elected  magistrate  was  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful monarchy.    Before  we  can  discuss  the  absolute  advantages  of 
the  elective  system,  we  must  make  preliminary  inquiries  as  to 
whether  the  geographical  position,  the  laws,  the  habits,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  opinions  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, will  admit  of  the  establishment  of  a  weak  and  dependant 
executive  government;  for  to  attempt  to  render  the  representative 
of  the  state  a  powerful  sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time  elective,  is, 
in  my  o{Hnion,  to  entertain  two  incompatible  designs.    To  reduce 
hereditary  royalty  to  the  condition  bf  an  elective  authority,  the 
only  means  that  I  am  acquainted   with   are  to  circumscribe  its 
Sfdiere  of  action  beforehand,  gradually  to  diminish  its  prerogatives, 
and  to  accustom  the  people  to  live  without  its  protection.  Nothing 
however,  is  farther  from  the  designs  of  the  republicans  of  Europe 
than  tins  course :  as  many  of  them  only  owe  their  hatred  of  tyran- 
ny to  the  sufferings  which  they  have  personally  undergone,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  executive  power  does  not  excite  their  hostility,  and  they 
ottlj  attack  its  origin  without  perceiving  how  nearly  the  two  things 
are  connected. 

Hitherto  no  citizen  has  shown  any  disposition  to  expose  his 
honour  and  his  life,  in  order  to  become  the  president  of  the  United 
States ;  because  tiie  power  of  that  office  is  temporary,  limited,  and 
flibordinate.  The  prize  of  fortune  must  be  great  to  encourage  ad- 
venturers in  so  desperate  a  game.  No  candidate  has  as  yet  been 
able  to  arouse  the  dangerous  enthusiasm  or  the  pas^onate  sympa- 
tines  of  the  people  in  his  favour,  for  the  very  simple  reason,  that 
when  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  government  he  has  but  little  power, 
but  little  wealth,  and  but  little  glory  to  share  among  his  friends ; 
and  his  influence  in  the  state  is  too  small  for  the  success  or  the 
ruin  of  a  faction  to  depend  upon  the  elevation  of  an  individual  to 
power. 

The  great  advantage  of  hereditary  monarchies  is,  that  as  the  pri 
Tate  interest  of  a  family  is  always  intimately  connected  with  the 
kitei:e8ts  of  the  state,  the  executive  government  is  never  suspended 
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fiur  a  single  iostant ;  and  if  the  affairs  of  a  monarchy  are  not  better 
conducted  than  those  of  a  republic,  at  least  there  is  always  soma 
one  to  conduct  them,  well  or  ill,  according  to  his  capacity.  la 
elective  states,  on  the  contrary,  the  wheels  of  government  cease 
to  act,  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  at  the  approach  of  an 
election,  and  even  for  some  time  previous  to  that  event  The 
laws  may  mdeed  accelerate  the  operation  of  the  election,  wUch 
may  be  conducted  with  such  simplicity  and  rapidity  that  the 
seat  of  power  will  never  be  left  vacant;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  a  break  necessarily  occurs  in  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

At  the  approadi  of  an  election  the  head  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment is  wholly  occupied  by  the  commg  struggle ;  his'  futwe 
plans  are  doubtful ;  he  can  undertake  nothing  new,  and  he  will 
only  prosecute  with  indifference  those  designs  which  another  will 
perhaps  terminate.  ^^  I  am  so  near  tlte  time  of  my  retirement  from 
office,' '  said  President  Jefferson  on  the  21st  of  January,  1809  (six 
weeks  before  the  election),  '^  that  I  feel  no  passion,  I  take  no  part, 
I  express  no  sentiment.  It  appears  to  me  just  to  leave  to  my  suc- 
cessor the  commencement  of  those  measures  which  he  will  have  to 
prosecute,  and  for  which  he  will  be  responsible.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  centred  on  a  single 
point ;  all  are  watching  the  gradual  birth  of  so  important  an  event 
The  wider  the  influence  of  the  executive  power  extends,  the  greater 
and  the  more  necessary  is  its  constant  action,  the  more  fatal  is  the 
term  of  suspense ;  and  a  nation  which  is  accustomed  to  the  govern* 
ment,  or,  still  more,  one  used  to  the  administrative  protection  of  a 
powerful  executive  authority,  would  be  infallibly  convulsed  by  an 
election  of  this  kind.  In  the  United  States  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  slackened  with  impunity,  because  it  is  always  weak 
and  circumscribed. 

One  of  the  principal  vices  of  the  elective  system  is,  that  it  al- 
ways introduces  a  certain  degree  of  instability  into  the  internal  and 
external  policy  of  the  state.  But  this  disadvantage  is  less  sensibly 
felt  if  the  share  of  power  vested  in  the  elected  magistrate  is  small* 
In  Rome  the  principles  of  the  government  underwent  no  variation, 
although  the  consuls  were  changed  every  year,  because  the  senate, 
which  was  an  hereditary  assembly,  possessed  the  directing  authority. 
If  the  elective  system  were  adopted  in  Europe,  the.  condition  of 
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iDOBt  of  the  monarchical  states  would  be  changed  at  every  new 
eiecdon.  In  America  the  president  exercises  a  certain  influence  en 
state  afiair^  but  he  does  not  conduct  them ;  the  preponderating 
power  is  vested  in  the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
political  mazinis  of  the  country  depend  therefore  on  the  mass  of  tbe 
people,  not  on  the  president  alone;  and  consequently  in  America 
ithe  electiTe  system  has  no  very  prejudicial  influence  on  the  fixed 
prindples  of  the  government.  But  the  want  of  fixed  principles  13 
an  evil  so  inherent  in  the  elective  system,  that  it  is  still  extremely 
perceptible  in  the  narrow  sphere  to  which  the  authority  of  the 
,  presdent  extends. 

Tbe  Americans  have  admitted  that  the  head  of  the  executive  power, 
who  has  to  bear  tbe  whole  responsilnlity  of  the  duties  he  is  called 
upon  to  fulfil,  ought  to  be  empowered  to  choose  his  own  agents, 
and  to  remove  them  at  pleasure :  the  legislative  bodies  watch  the 
conduct  of  the  preadent  more  than  they  direct  it.  The  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  is,  that  at  every  new  election  the  fate  of  all  the 
federal  public  officers  is  in  suspense.  Mr.  Quincy  Adams,  on  his 
entry  into  office,  discharged  the  majority  of  the  individuals  who  had 
been  appointed  by  his  predecessor;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson  allowed  a  single  removeable  functionary  employed  in 
the  federal  service  to  retmn  his  place  beyond  the  first  year  which 
succeeded  his  election.  It  is  sometimes  made  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint, that  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe  the  fate  of 
the  humbler  servants  of  an  administration  depends  upon  that  of 
the  ministers.  But  in  elective  governments  this  evil  is  far  greater, 
la  a  oonstitutional  monarchy  successive  ministries  are  rapidly  form- 
ed; but  as  the  principal  representative  of  the  executive  power  does 
not  change.  Hie  spirit  of  innovation  is  kept  within  bounds;  the 
dianges  which  take  place  are  in  the  details  rather  than  in  the 
principles  of  the  administrative  system ;  but  to  substitute  one  sys- 
tem for  another,  as  is  done  in  America  every  four  years  by  law,  is 
to  cause  a  sort  of  revolution.  As  to  the  misfortunes  which  may 
fall  upon  individuals  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  uncertain  situation  of  the  public  officers  is  less 
fraught  with  evil  consequences  in  America  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
so  easy  to  acquire  an  independent  position  in  the  United  States, 
that  the  public  officer  who  loses  his  place  may  be  deprived  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  but  not  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
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I  remarked  at  the  beginning  cf  tbis  chapter  that  ^  dangers  of 
the  elective  system  applied  to  the  head  of  the  state,  are  augmented 
or  decreased  by  the  peculiar  drcomstances  of  the  people  which 
adopts  it    However  the  fimcticnis  of  the  executive  power  maj  be 
restricted,  it  most  always  exehase  a  great  influence  upon  the  forogn 
policy  of  the  country,  for  a  negotiation  cannot  be  opened  or  sue-  i 
cessfuUy  carried  on  otherwise  tLnm  by  a  angle  agent    The  more 
precarious  and  the  more  perilous  the  position  of  a  people  becomes, 
the  more  absolute  is  the  want  of  a  fixed  and  consistent  external 
policy,  and  the  more  dangerous  does  the  elective  system  of  the 
chief  magistrate  become.    The  policy  of  the  Amoicans  in  relation 
to  the  whole  world  is  exceedmgly  simple ;  and  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  no  country  stands  in  need  of  them,  nor  do  they  require 
the  co-operation  of  any  other  people.   Their  independence  is  never 
threatened.    In  their  present  condition,  therefore,  the  functions  c£ 
the  executive  power  are  no  less  limited  by  circumstances  than  by 
the  laws ;   and  the  president  may  frequentiy  change  his  line  of 
poUcy  without  involving  the  state  in  difficulty  or  destruction. 

Whatever  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive  power  may  be,  the 
period  which  immediately  precedes  an  election,  and  the  moment  of 
its  duration,  must  always  be  con^dered  as  a  national  crisis,  which 
.  is  perilous  in  proportion  to  the  internal  embarrassments  and  the 
external  dangers  of  the  country.  Few  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
could  escape  the  calamities  of  anarchy  or  of  conquest,  every  time 
they  might  have  to  elect  a  new  sovereign.  In  America  society  is 
BO  constituted  that  it  can  stand  without  assistance  upon  its  own 
basis ;  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  pressure  of  external  dan- 
gers ;  and  the  election  of  the  president  is  a  cause  of  aeitation,  bat 
not  of  ruin. 
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MODE  OF   ELECTION. 


fldll  of  Urn  American  Legislators  shown  in  the  Mode  of  Election  adopted  hy  them. 
— Ckvatioi  ef  a  apacial  electoral  Body.— Separate  Votes  of  these  Electors.-- Osaa 
■I  whkh  the  Hoose  of  Representathres  is  called  upon  to  choose  the  President.— 
Resohs  of  the  twebre  Elections  which  have  taken  Place  since  the  Constitution  has 
establislied. 


Besidb  ttie  dai^ers  which  are  inherent  in  the  system^  many 
iAer  difficulties  may  arise  from  the  mode  of  election^  which  may 
be  obiiated  bj  the  precaution  of  the  l^slator.  When  a  pecq^e 
net  b  arms  on  some  pnUic  spot  to  choose  its  head^it  was  exposed 
to  aQ  the  chances  of  civil  war  resulting  from  so  martial  a  mode  of 
ppoeeedingy  beade  the  dangers  of  the  elective  system  in  itsel£ 
The  Poliah  laws,  which  subjected  the  electicm  of  the  sovereign  to 
the  T^o  of  a  single  individual,  su^ested  the  murder  6!  that  in- 
iKvidnaly  or  prqpared  the  way  to  anarchy. 

In  the  examination  of  the  institutions,  and  the  political  as  well 
as  tbe  social  condition  of  the  United  States^  we  are  struck  by  the 
adoiraUe  harmony  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  the  efforts  of  man* 
That  nation  possessed  two  of  the  main  causes  of  internal  peace; 
it  was  a  new  country,  but  it  was  inhaUted  by  a  peqple  grown 
old  in  tbe  exerdse  of  freedom.  America  had  no  hostile  neigbr 
bears  to  dread ;  and  the  American  legislators,  profiting  by  these 
favoarable  circumstances,  created  a  weak  and  subordinate  executive  i 
power,  which  could  without  danger  be  made  elective.  i 

It  then  only  remained  for  them  to  choose  the  least  dangerous  of 
Ihe  various  modes  of  election ;  and  the  rules  which  they  laid  down  i 
npoa  this  point  admirably  complete  the  securities  which  the  physi- 1 
cal  and  political  constitution  of  the  country  ahready  afforded.  Their 
object  was  to  find  the  mode  of  election  which  would  best  express 
the  choice  of  the  people  with  the  least  possible  excitement  and  sus- 
pense. It  was  admitted  in  the  first  place  that  the  simple  majority 
should  be  decisive ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  obtain  this  majority 
without  an  interval  of  delay  which  it  was  most  important  to  avoid. 
It  rarely  haf^ns  that  an  mdivi^ial  can  at  once  collect  the  majority 
of  the  soffirages  of  a  great  people ;  and  this  difficulty  is  enhanced 
in  a  repablic  of  confederate  states,  where  k)cal  influences  are  apt 
to  preponderate.    The  means  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  obviate 
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this  second  obstacle  was  to  del^ate  the  electoral  powers  of  the  na- 
tion to  a  body  of  representatives.  This  mode  of  election  rendered 
a  majority  more  probable ;  for  the  fewer  the  electors  are,  the  greater 
is  the  chance  of  their  coming  to  a  final  decision.  It  also  offered  an 
additional  probability  of  a  judicious  choice.  It  then  remained  to 
he  decided  whether  this  right  of  election  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
legislative  body,  the  habitual  representative  assembly  of  the  natioiiy 
or  whether  an  electoral  assembly  should  be  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  nomination  of  a  president  Hie 
Americans  chose  the  latter  alternative,  from  a  belief  that  the  indi^ 
viduals  who  were  returned  to  make  the  laws  were  incompetoit  to 
represent  the  widies  of  the  nation  in  the  election  of  its  chief  magis- 
trate ;  and  that  as  they  are  chosen  for  more  than  a  year,  the  con* 
stituency  they  represented  might  have  changed  its  opinion  in  that 
dme.  It  was  thought  that  if  the  legislature  was  empowered  to 
elect  the  head  of  the  executive  power,  its  members  would,  for  some 
tune  before  the  election,  be  exposed  to  the  manoeuvres  of  cor- 
ruption, and  the  tricks  of  intrigue;  whereas,  the  special  electors 
would,  like  a  jury,  remain  mixed  up  with  the  crowd  till  the  day  of 
action,  when  they  would  appear  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  tiieir 
votes. 

It  was  therefore  established  that  every  state  should  name  a  cer-* 
tain  number  of  electors,*  who  in  their  turn  should  elect  the  presi- 
dent ;  and  as  it  had  been  observed  that  the  assemblies  to  which  (be 
choice  of  a  chief  magistrate  had  been  intrusted  in  elective  coun- 
tries, inevitably  became  the  centres  of  passion  and  of  cabal ;  that 
they  sometimes  usurped  an  authority  which  did  not  belong  to  them : 
and  that  dieir  proceedings,  or  the  uncertainty  which  resulted  from 
them,  were  sometimes  prolonged  so  much  as  to  endanger  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  it  was  determmed  that  the  electors  should  all  vote 
upon  the  same  day,  without  being  convoked  to  the  same  place.f 
This  double  election  rendered  a  majority  probable,  though  not  cer- 
tain ;  for  it  was  possible  that  as  many  differences  might  exist  be- 
tween the  electors  as  between  their  constituents.    In  this  case  it 


*  As  many  as  it  seods  members  to  congrA.  The  number  of  electors  at  ttie  e««c^ 
tioQ  of  1838  was  288.    (See  the  Natioiial  OslendaTi  1883.) 

t  The  eleelora  of  the  same  state  assemble,  bvt  they  traasnut  to  the^ceotral  go?* 
emment  the  list  of  their  individual  rotes,  and  not  the  mere  result  of  the  Tote  of  thi 
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was  neoBBsary  to  have  recoone  to  one  of  three  measures;  eittierto 
spponxt  new  electors,  or  to  consult  a  second  lime  those  already  ap- 
pointed, or  to  defer  ULe  election  to  another  authority.  The  firat 
two  of  fliese  altematives,  independently  of  the  uncertainty  of  thek 
resoltSy  were  likely  to  delay  the  final  decision,  and  to  perpetuate  an 
agitation  which  must  always  be  accompanied  with  danger.  The 
thinl  expedient  was  therefore  adopted,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
TOtes  should  be  transmitted  sealed  to  the  president  of  the  senate, 
and  that  they  should  be  opened  and  counted  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  If  none  of  the  candidates 
has  a  majority,  the  house  of  representatives  then  proceeds  imme- 
£ately  to  elect  the  president ;  but  with  the  condition  that  it  must 
ix  upon  one  of  the  three  candidates  who  have  the  highest  num- 
bcia.* 

Thus  it  is  only  in  case  of  an  event  which  cannot  often  happen, 
and  which  can  never  be  foreseen,  that  the  election  is  intrusted  to 
file  ordinary  representatives  of  the  nation ;  and  even  then  they  are 
obliged  to  choose  a  citizen  who  has  already  been  designated  by  a 
oowerfol  minority  of  the  special  electors.  It  is  by  tins  happy  expedient 
that  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  popular  voice  is  combmed  with 
the  utmost  celerity  of  execution  and  those  precautions  which  the 
peace  ofthe  country  demands.  But  the  decision  ofthe  question  by  the 
house  of  representatives  does  not  necessarily  offer  an  immediate 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  the  majority  of  that  assembly  may  still 
be  doubtiul,  and  in  this  case  the  constitution  prescdbes  no  remedy. 
Nevertheless,  by  restricting  the  number  of  candidates  to  three,  and 
by  referring  the  matter  to  the  judgement  of  ^n  enlightened  public 
body,  it  has  smoothed  all  the  obstacles*  which  are  not  inherent  in 
the  electiye  system. 

In  the  forty-four  years  whidi  have  elapsed  since  the  promulgation 
of  the  federal  constitution,  the  United  States  have  twelve  times 
chcaen  a  president.    Ten  of  these  elections  took  place  simuhane- 


*  la  this  cate  it  is  the  majority  of. the  states,  and  not  the  majority  ofthe  members, 
vhkh  decides  the  qaestion ;  so  that  New  York  has  not  more  inflaence  in  the  debate 
ttea  Rhode  Island.  Thns  the  citiiens  of  the  Union  are  first  consulted  as  members 
•f  one  and  the  same  commnnity ;  and,  if  they  cannot  agree,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
dirisioa  of  the  states,  each  of  -which  has  a  separate  and  independent  TOte.  This  is 
mjm  of  th0  Higiilarities  of  the  federal  constitation  which  can  only  be  ej^lained  by  tks 
jar  of  conflicting  interests. 

t  JefiersoB,  io  ISOl,  was  not  elected  until  the  thirty-sixth  time  of  balloting. 
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onfybytheToteBof  thespedaldectanin  thediff^  The 

houses  of  rqpreseBtatives  has  only  twice  exercised  its  conditional 
ftrivilege  of  deciding  in  cases  of  uncertainty :  the  first  time  was  at 
the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1801 ;  the  second  was  in  1825, 
when  Mr.  Jdin  Quincy  Adams  was  chosen. 


CRISIS  OF   THE   ELECTION. 

The  Election  may  be  considered  as  a  national  Crisis. — Why? — Passions  of  the  Peo- 
ple.— Anxiety  of  the  President. — Calm  which  succeeds  the  Agitation  of  the  Elactioa. 

I  HAVE  shown  what  the  circumstances  are  which  favoured  the 
adoption  of  the  elective  system  in  the  United  States,  and  what 
precautions  were  takeH^  by  the  le^lators  to  obviate  its  dangers. 
The  Americans  are  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  elections ;  and  they 
know  by  experience  the  utmost  degree  of  excitement  which  is  com- 
patible with  security.  The  vast  extent  of  the  cotmtry,  and  the 
dissemination  of  the  inhabitants,  render  a  collision  between  parties 
less  probable  and  less  dangerous  there  than  elsewhere.  The  politi- 
cal circumstances  under  which  the  elections  have  hitherto  been 
carried  on,  have  presented  no  real  embarrassments  to  the  nation. 

Nevertheless,  the  epoch  of  the  election  of  a  president  of  the 
United  States  may  be  considered  as  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  die 
nation.  The  influence  which  he  exercises  on  public  business  is  no 
doubt  feeble  and  indirect ;  but  the  choice  of  the  president,  which  is 
of  small  importance  to  each  individual  citizen,  concerns  the  citizens 
collectively ;  and  however  trifling  an  interest  may  be,  it  assumes  a 
.great  degree  of  importance  as  soon  as  it  becomes  general.  The 
president  possesses  but  few  means  of  rewarding  his  supporters  in 
comparison  to  the  kings  of  Europe ;  but  the  places  which  are  at  his 
disposal  are  sufliciently  numerous  to  interest,  directly  or  indirectly, 
several  thousand  electors  in  his  success.  Moreover,  political  parties 
m  the  United  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  led  to  rally  around 
an  individual,  in  order  to  acquire  a  more  tangible  shape  in  \hm 
eyes  of  .the  crowd,  and  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  the  presidency 
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is  put  forwatd  as  ihe  symbol  and  personification  of  their  Aeories. 
For  tiiese  reasons  parties  are  strongly  interested  in  gaining  tiie  elec- 
tioDy  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the  triumph  of  thdr  principles 
luider  the  auspices  of  the  preddent  elected,  as  to  ^ow,  by  the  ma- 
ymtj  which  returned  him,  the  strength  of  the  supporters  of  thoepe 
principles. 

For  a  long  while  before  the  appointed  time  is  at  hand,  the  flec- 
tion becomes  the  most  important  and  the  all-engrossing  topic  of 
discumon.  The  ardor  of  faction  is  redoubled  ;  and  all  the  artifidal 
passions  which  the  imagination  can  create  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy 
and  peaceful  land  are  agitated  and  brought  to  light  The  presi- 
dent, on  the  other  hand,  is  absorbed  by  the  cares  of  self-defeiK^e. 
He  no  longer  governs  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  but  for  that  of 
his  re-eiection ;  he  does  homage  to  the  majority,  and  instead  of 
cbeddng  its  passions,  as  his  duty  commands  him  to  do,  he  fiie- 
quently  courts  its  worst  caprices.  As  the  election  draws  near,  the 
actirity  of  intrigue  and  the  agitation  of  the  populace  increase ;  the 
citizens  are  divided  into  several  camps,  each  of  which  assumes  the 
naxne  of  its  favourite  candidate ;  the  Whole  nation  glows  with  fe- 
Terish  exdtement ;  the  election  is  the  daily  theme  of  the  public 
papers,  the  subject  of  private  conversation,  the  end  of  every  thought 
and  eveiy  action,  the  sole  interest  of  the  present.  As  soou  as  the 
choice  is  determined,  this  ardor  is  dispelled ;  and  as  a  calmer  season 
retmnSy  tiie  current  of  the  state,  which  has  nearly  broken  its  banks, 
wJcB  to  its  usual  level ;  but  who  can  refram  from  astonishment  at 
the  causes  of  the  storm  ? 


RE-£LECnON  OF  THE  FRESmENT. 

tlw  Haad  of  tlie  ezeciiti?e  Power  is  Re-eligible,  it  is  the  State  whick  is  the 
of  Intrigae  and  Coimption.— -The  desire  of  being  re-elected,  the  chief  Aim 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States.— DisadTantage  of  the  Sfstain  pecollar  to 
Amefka.— The  nataral  Evil  of  Democracy  is  that  it  sabordinates  all  Anthority  to 
the  slightest  Desires  of  the  Bfajoritf.—The  Re-election  of  the  President  encoorages 
thisErO. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  legislators  of  the  United  States  did 
ngfat  or  wrong  in  allovring  the  re-election  of  the  president.    It 
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seems  at  first  sight  contrary  to  all  reason  to  prevent  the  head  of 
the  executive  power  from  being  elected  a  second  time.  The  in« 
fluence  which  the  talents  and  the  character  of  a  single  individoal 
may  exercise  upon  the  fate  of  a  whole  people,  especially  in  critical 
circumstances  or  arduous  times,  is  well  known :  a  law  preventing  the 
re-election  of  the  chief  magistrate  would  deprive  the  citizens  of  the 
surest  pledge  of  the  pro^erity  and  the  security  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and,  by  a  singular  inconsistency,  a  man  would  be  exclu- 
ded from  the  government  at  the  very  time  when  he  had  shown  his 
ability  in  conducting  its  affairs. 

But  if  these  arguments  are  strong,  perhaps  still  more  powerful 
-easons  may  be  advanced  against  them.  Intrigue  and  corruption 
are  the  natural  defects  of  elective  government ;  but  when  the  head 
of  the  state  can  be  re-elected,  these  evils  rise  to  a  great  height, 
and  compromise  the  very  existence  of  the  country.  When  a  simple 
candidate  seeks  to  rise  by  intrigue,  his  manoeuvres  must  necessarily 
be  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere;  but  when  the  chief  magistrate 
enters  the  lists,  he  borrows  the  strength  of  the  government  for  his 
own  purposes.  In  the  former  case  the  feeble  resources  of  an  in- 
dividual are  in  action ;  in  the  latter,  the  state  itself,  with  all  its 
immense  influence,  is  busied  in  the  work  of  corruption  and  cabal. 
The  private  citizen,  who  employs  the  most  immoral  practices  to 
acquire  power,  can  only  act  in  a  manner  indirectly  prejudicial  to 
the  public  prosperity.  But  if  the  representative  of  the  executive 
descends  into  the  lists,  the  cares  of  government  dwindle  into  second- 
rate  importance,  asd  the  success  of  his  election  is  his  first  concern. 
All  laws  and  negotiations  are  then  to  him  nothing  more  than  elec- 
tioneering schemes ;  places  become  the  reward  of  services  rendered, 
not  to  the  nation,  but  to  its  chief;  and  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment, if  not  injurious  to  the  country,  is  at  least  no  longer  beneficial 
to  the  community  for  which  it  was  created. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  in  the 
United  States  without  perceiving  that  the  desire  of  being  re-elected 
is  the  chief  aim  of  the  president ;  that  his  whole  administration, 
and  even  his  most  indifferent  measures,  tend  to  this  object ;  and 
that,  as  the  crisis  approaches,  his  personal  interest  takes  the  place 
of  his  interest  in  the  public  good.  The  principle  of  re-eligibility 
renders  the  corrupt  influence  of  elective  governments  still  more  ex- 
tensive and  pernicious.  It  tends  to  degrade  the  political  morality 
of  the  people,  and  to  substitute  adroitness  for  patriotism. 
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In  Aoaerica  it  exercises  a  still  more  fatal  influence  on  the  source^ 
of  national  existence.  Every  government  seems  to  be  afficted  hj 
some  evil  inherent  in  its  nature,  and  the  genius  of  the  le^lator  is 
shown  in  eluding  its  attacks.  A  state  may  survive  the  influence 
of  a  host  of  bad  laws,  and  the  mischief  they  cause  is  frequently 
exaggerated ;  but  a  law  which  encourages  the  growth  of  the  canker 
witUn  must  prove  fatal  in  the  end,  although  its  bad  consequences 
may  not  be  immediately  perceived. 

The  principle  of  destruction  in  absolute  monarchies  lies  in  the 
excessive  and  unreasonable  extenaon  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown ;  and  a  measure  tending  to  remove  the  constitutional  pro- 
^■ioDS  wbicti  counterbalance  this  influence  would  be  racKcally  bad, 
even  if  its  consequences  should  long  appear  to  be  imperceptible. 
By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  in  countries  governed  by  a  democracy, 
wliere  the  people  is  perpetually  drawii^  all  authority  to  itself,  the 
laws  which  increase  or  accelerate  its  action  are  the  direct  assailants 
of  the  very  principle  of  the  government. 

The  greatest  proof  of  the  ability  of  the  American  legislators  is, 
ttiat  4iey  clearly  discerned  this  truth,  and  that  they  had  the  courage 
to  act  np  to  it  They  com^etved  that  a  certain  authority  above  die 
body  of  the  people  was  necessary,  which  should  enjoy  a  degree  of 
independence,  without  however  being  entirely  beyond  the  popular 
Qontrol ;  an  authority  which  would  be  forced  to  comply  with  the 
pemanmU  determinations  of  the  majority,  but  which  would  be  able 
to  fesast  its  caprices,  and  to  reAise  its  most  dangerous  demands. 
To  Ais  end  they  centred  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  n^^ion 
in  a  single  arm ;  they  granted  extensive  prerogatives  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  they  armed  him  with  thenreto  to  resist  the  encroachments 
cl  the  legislature. 

But  by  introducing  the  principle  of  re-election  they  partly  de- 
stroyed their  work ;  and  they  rendered  the  president  but  littie  in- 
clined to  exert  the  great  power  they  had  vested  in  his  hands.  If 
inefigible  a  second  time,  the  president  would  be  far  from  indepen- 
dent of  the  people,  for  his  responsibility  would  not  be  lessened ; 
bat  tiie  favour  of  the  people  would  not  be  so  necessary  to  him  as 
to  induce  him  to  court  it  by  humouring  its  desres.  If  re-eligible 
(and  this  is  more  especially  true  at  the  present  day,  when  political 
morality  is  relaxed,  and  when  great  men  are  rare),  the  president 
of  the  United  States  becomes  an  easy  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
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majority.  He  zAopU  its  likings  and  its  animontieSy  lie  hastens  to 
anticipate  its  wishes,  he  forestalls  its  complaints,  he  yields  to  its 
idlest  cravings,  and  instead  of  guiding  it,  as  the  legislatm*e  mtended 
that  be  should  do,  he  is  ever  ready  to  follow  its  hidiling.  Thus,  in 
order  not  to  deprive  the  state  of  the  talents  of  an  individual,  those 
talents  have  been  rendered  almost  useless,  and  to  reserve  an  ex- 
pedient for  extraordinary  perils  the  countiy  has  been  exposed  to 
daily  dangers. 

[The  qaestioQ  of  the  proprietor  of  leaviog  the  presideot  re-eligible,  b  one 
of  that  class  which  probably  must  forever  remain  undecided.  The  author 
himself  at  page  125,  gires  a  strong  reason  for  re-eligibilitf ,  "  so  that  the 
chance  of  a  prdonged  administration  may  insfnre  him  with  hopdtd  undcr^ 
takings  for  Uie  public  good,  and  with  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cudoD," — considerations  of  great  weight.  There  is  an  important  (act 
bearing  upon  this  question,  which  should  be  stated  in  connexion  with  it. 
President  Washington  established  the  practice  of  declining  a  third  electioo, 
and  erery  one  of  his  snocessors,  either  from  a  sense  of  its  propriety  or  frma 
apprehensions  of  the  force  of  public  opinion,  has  followed  the  example. 
80  that  it  has  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  ccmstitution,  that  no  citizen 
can  be  a  third  time  elected  president,  as  it  were  expressed  in  that  instm- 
ment  in  words.  This  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  fair  adjustment  of 
objections  on  either  tide.  Those  against  a  continued  and  perpetual  rt- 
eligibility  are  certainly  met :  while  the  argnments  in  favour  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prolong  an  administration  under  circumstances  that  may  justify  it, 
are  allowed  their  due  weight.  One  effect  of  this  practical  interpolation  of 
the  constitution  unquestionably  is,  to  increase  the  chances  oi  a  president's 
being  once  ro-elected;  as  men  will  be  more  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a 
measure  that  thus  practically  excludes  the  individual  from  ever  again 
entering  the  field  of  competition. — American  Editor,] 
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FKIBRAL  COUKTS.* 

^riitktl  lipaftaoTft  of  Um  Judiciaiy  in  the  United  States.—Difficnlty  of  treating  this 
Solgect.— Udltty  of  judicial  Power  in  Conftderations.-^Wkat  Tribmiala  covld  bo 
mtrodvc«d  iito  tlie  UnioB.— Hocctetty  of  eetablisbing  federal  Coons  of  Justice.— > 
OffMTStiBo  of  the  national  Jodicmry. — The  Supreme  Court. — In  what  it  difiers 
finuD  all  known  Tribnnuls. 

I  HAVE  inqiured  into  the  legislative  and  executive  power  of  the 
UnicM),  and  the  judicial  power  now  remains  to  be  examined ;  but 
in  this  place  I  cannot  conceal  my  fears  from  the  reader.  Judicial 
institutions  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  and  they  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  what  are 
properly  called  political  institutions :  in  diis  req>eGt  they  are  peca« 
liarly  deserving  of  our  attention.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
political  action  of  the  American  tribimals  without  entering  into 
some  technical  details  on  thar  constitution  and  thdr  forms  of  pro* 
ceedii^ ;  and  I  know  not  how  to  descend  to  these  minntis  wi&out 
wearying  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  by  the  natural  aridity  of  the 
subject,  or  without  risking  to  fall  into  obscurity  through  a  desire  to 
be  succinct  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  escape  these  various  fvils;  for  if 
I  appear  too  prolix  to  a  man  of  the  world,  a  lawyer  may  on  the 
odier  hand  complain  of  my  brevity.  But  these  are  the  natural  dis* 
advantages  of  my  subject,  and  more  especially  of  the  point  whidi 
I  am  about  to  discuss. 

Hie  great  difficulty  was,  not  to  devise  the  constitution  of  thefederal 
government,  but  to  find  out  a  method  of  enforcing  its  laws.  Cbv- 
cnunents  have  in  general  but  two  means  of  overcoming  ^  oppo- 
fition  of  the  people  they  govern,  viz,  the  physical  force  which  is 
at  their  own  disposal,  and  the  moral  force  which  they  derive  from 
the  deciaons  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

A  government  which  ^ould  have  no  other  means  of  exacting 
obe£ence  than  open  war,  must  be  very  near  its  ruin;  for  oneof 
two  alternatives  would  then  probably  occur :  if  its  autluMrity  was 

*  See  chapter  Ti.,  entitled,  "  Judicial  Power  in  the  United  States."  This  chapter 
«[plains  the  gefteral  pnatxfim  of  tiis  American  Cheory  of  jadioial  institntioiis.  See 
alio  the  federal  coMtication,  art.  S.  Sef  the  Fedtndist,  Nos.  TS^,  inclusiTe:  aiida 
wotk  entitled^ "  ConstHstSoMd  Law,  being  a  View  of  the  Practice  and  Jonsdiction  of 
the  Conrts  of  the  United  States/'  hy  Thonas  Sergeant.  See  Story,  pp.  134, 16!2, 48S, 
ni,  081, 988;  and  the  orgattic  law  of  the  S4th  S^pCraibtr,  1780,  in  the  collection  of 
ite  Isws  of  the  United  States,  hy  Story,  vol.  i.,  p.  53. 
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smally  and  its  character  temperate,  it  would  not  reaort  to  violeBGe 
till  the  last  extremity,  and  it  would  connive  at  a  number  of  partial 
acts  of.  insubordination,  in  which  case  the  state  would  gradually 
fall  into  anarchy ;  if  it  was  enterprising  and  powerful,  it  would 
perpetually  have  recourse  to  its  physical  strength,  and  wouM 
speedily  degenerate  into  a  military  despotism.  So  that  its  actirity 
would  not  be  less  prejudicial  to  the  community  than  its  inaction. 

The  great  end  of  justice  is  to  substitute  the  notion  of  right  for 
that  of  Tiolenoe ;  and  to  place  a  leg^  barrier  between  the  power 
of  the  government  and  the  use  of  physical  force.  The  authority 
which  is  awarded  to  the  intervention  of  a  court  of  justice  by  the 
general  opinion  of  mankind  is  so  surprisingly  great,  that  it  clings 
to  the  mere  formalities  of  justice,  and  g^ves  a  bodily  influence  to  the 
riiadow  of  the  law.  The  moral  force  which  courts  of  justice  pos- 
sess renders  the  introductbn  of  physical  force  exceedugly  rare,  and 
it  is  very  frequently  substituted  for  it ;  but  if  the  latter  proves  to 
be  in£spcnsable,  its  power  is  doubled  by  the  association  of  the 
idea  of  law» 

A  federal  government  stands  in  greater  need  of  the  support  of 
judicial  institutions  than  any  other,  because  it  is  naturally  weak, 
and  exposed  to  formidable  opposition.*  If  it  were  always  obliged 
to  resort  to  violence  in  the  first  instance,  it  could  not  fulfil  its  task. 
The  Union,  therrfore,  required  a  natipnal  judiciary  to  enforce  the 
obedience  of  the  citizens  to  the  laws,  and  to  repel  the  attacks 
which  might  be  directed  against  them.  The  question  then  remamed 
what  tribunals  were  to  exercise  these  privileges ;  were  they  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  courts  of  justice  which  wore  alr^dy  organized  in 
every  state  7  6r  was  it  necessary  to  create  federal  courts  1  It  may 
eanly  be  proved  that  the  Union  could  not  adapt  the  judicial  power 
of  the  states  to  its  wants.  The  separation  of  the  judiciary  from 
the  administrative  power  of  the  state,  no  doubt  affects  the  security 
of  every  citizen,  and  the  liberty  of  all.  But  it  is  no  less  important 
to  the  existence  of  the  nation  that  these  several  powers  should  have 
the  same  origin,  should  follow  the  same  principles,  and  act  in  the 

•  Federal  lawi  are  tlioae  ^wliksh  meal  require  oawts  ol  jottioe,  and  thoee  at  tba 
fame  time  wUch  haTe  most  rarely  eetaUithed  than.  Tbe  reason  is  that  confiBdef»> 
tions  haTe  moaUy  been  formed  bf  Independent  states,  which  entertained  no  real  iatm- 
tion  of  obeying  the  central  sotenaneot,  md  whidi  rmj  readily  ceded,  the  right  of 
commanding  to  the  federal  exeootlTey  and  Tery  pnid«il%  reaenred  the  right  of  naft> 
cottpbaBce  to  themselTes. 


qpkne;  in  a  word,  tkai  tkeydioidd  be  corrdative  aiid  bomo- 
No  one,  I  presume,  ever  suggested  the  advantage  of  try- 
ing offences  oonunitted  in  France,  by  a  foreign  court  of  justice,  in 
order  to  eosore  tbe  impartiality  of  the  judges.  The  Americans  form 
one  pec^e  in  relation  to  their  federal  government ;  but  in  the 
bosom  of  this  people  divers  political  bodies  have  been  allowed  to 
sofaoist,  which  are  dependant  on  the  national  government  in  a  few 
points,  and  independent  in  all  the  rest — which  have  all  a  distinct 
origin,  mayims  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  special  means  of  carry- 
ing on  their  affairs.  To  intrust  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  . 
Union  to  tribunals  instituted  by  these  political  bodies,  would  be  to 
allow  foreign  judges  to  preside  over  the  nation.  Nay  more,  not 
only  is  each  state  foreign  to  the  Union  at  large,  but  it  is  in  perpet-  . 
nal  <^[^x)sition  to  the  common  interests,  since  whatever  authority  [ 
the  Union  loses  turns  to  the  advantage  of  the  states.  Thus  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  Union  by  means  of  the  tribunals  of  the  states, 
woqM  be  to  allow  not  only  foreign,  but  partial  judges  to  preside 
over  the  nation. 

But  the  number,  still  more  than  the  mere  character,  of  the  tribu- 
Bak  of  the  states  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  service  of  the  nation. 
When  4ie  federal  constitution  was  formed,  there  were  already  thir- 
teen courts  of  justice  in  the  United  States  which  decided  causes 
widiOQt  aj^>eal.  That  number  is  now  increased  to  twenty-four. 
To  soffpoBe  that  a  state  can  subsist,  when  its  fundamental  laws  may 
be  sdjjected  to  four-and-twenty  different  inter[Hretations  at  the  same 
tioie,  is  to  advance  a  proposition  alike  contrary  to  reason  and  to 
experience. 

The  American  legislators  therefore  agreed  to  create  a  federal 
jodidary  power  to  apply  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  to  determine 
certain  qoestions  affecting  general  mterests,  which  were  carefully 
determined  beforehand.  The  entire  judicial  power  of  the  Union 
waa  centred  in  one  tribunal,  which  was  denominated  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  But,  to  facilitate  the  expedition  of 
business,  inferior  courts  were  appended  to  it,  which  were  empow- 
ered to  decide  causes  of  small  importance  without  appeal,  and  with 
appeal  caoses  of  more  magnitude.  The  members  of  the  supreme 
court  are  named  neither  by  the  people  nor  the  legislature,  but  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  acting  with  the  advice  of  tbe 
in  cfTdet  to  render  them  independent  of  the  other  author- 
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» 

itieSy  thar  office  was  made  in&Henable ;  and  it  was  detenmned  Aat 
their  salary,  when  once  fixed,  shoaM  not  be  akered  by  the  legMa- 
tore.*  It  was  easy  to  proclaim  the  prindple  of  a  federal  judi- 
ciary, but  difficulties  multiplied  when  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction 
was  to  be  determined. 


i^ 


MEANS  OF  DETERMINING  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS. 

Difficulty  of  determimii^  the  JorisdictioDH  of  separate  courts  of  Justice  in  Coufedera. 
tion. — ^The  Courts  of  the  Union  obtamed  the  Right  of  iizing  their  own  Jurisdictioa. 
— In  what  Respect  this  Rule  attacks  the  Portion  of  SoTereignty  reserred  to  the 
seferal  States. — The  SoTereignty  of  these  States  restricted  by  the  Laws,  and  tke 
Interpretation  of  the  Laws. — Consequently,  the  Danger  of  the  seTeral  States  is  more 
apparent  than  real. 

As  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  recognised  two  distinct 
powers^  in  presence  of  each  other,  repres^ted  in  a  judicial  point 
of  Tie,w  by  two  distinct  classes  of  courts  of  justice,  the  utmost  care 
which  could  be  taken  in  defining  their  separate  jurisdictions  would 
baye  been  insufficient  to  prevent  frequent  collisions  between  those 
tribunals.  The  question  then  arose,  to  whom  the  right  of  deciding 
the  competency  of  each  court  was  to  be  referred. 

In  nations  which  constitute  a  single  body  politic,  when  a  ques- 
tion is  debated  between  two  courts  relating  to  their  mutual  juris- 
diction, a  third  tribunal  is  generally  within  reach  to  decide  the  dif- 

*  The  union  was  dirided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  resident  lederal  j«dg<e 
was  appointed,  and  the  court  in  which  he  presided  was  termed  a  "  district  coort.'* 
Each  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  annually  visiu  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Republic,  in  order  to  try  the  most  important  causes  upon  the  spot ;  the  court  preaidai 
over  by  this  magistrate  is  styled  a  "  circuit  court.''  Lastly,  all  the  most  serious^ases 
of  litigation  are  brought  before  the  supreme  court,  which  holds  a  solemn  session  ones 
a  year,  at  which  all  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  mnst  attend.  Th(B  jury  wis  intro. 
duced  into  the  federal  courts  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  cases  as  into  tha 
courts  of  the  states. 

It  will  be  obseHned  that  no  analogy  exists  between  the  supreme  comrt  of  the  Ualtad 
States  and  the  French  eour  de  cassation,  since  the  latter  only  bears  appeals.  The 
supreme  court  decides  upon  the  evidence  of  the  fiict,  as  well  as  upon  the  law  of  the 
csM,  wh«r«as  the  eour  de  cassatioD  does  not  pronounce  a  decision  of  its  owa,  bat 
laftra  the  oanse  to  the  «rt»itntk>n  of  another  thboaal.  See  the  lew  of  4ie  t4lh  8af» 
tember,  1789,  lawl  of  tha  United  Sutes,  by  Story,  toI.  i.,  p.  68. 
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;  ttri  dus  10  ejected  without  fiflkulty,  becaine  in  these  lift- 
Die  qotttioDB  of  judicial  compet^ioy  have  no  connexion  'mUtk 
tihe  pmilegfs  of  the  national  supremacy.    But  it  was  imposrible 
to  create  an  ailxter  between  a  superior  court  of  the  Union  and  tiie 
superior  court  of  a  separate  state,  which  would  not  belong  to  one 
of  tiiese  two  classes.    It  was  therefore  necessary  to  allow  one  of 
dieoe  courts  to  judge  its  own  cause,  and  to  take  or  to  retain  cogni- 
zance of  the  point  which  was  contested.    To  grant  this  privilege 
to  tbe  Afferent  courts  of  the  states,  would  have  been  to  destroy  the 
sovcrrignty  of  tbe  Union  de  facto,  after  having  established  it  dejure  ; 
for  tbe  interpretatioa  of  the  constitution  would  soon  have  restored 
tbat  portion  of  independence  to  the  states  of  which  the  terms  of  that 
act  dqvived  Aem.   The  olject  of  the  creation  of  a  federal  tribunal 
was  to  prevent  the  courts  of  the  states  from  deciding  questions 
ifiectiiig  the  national  interests  in  their  own  department,  and  so  to 
form  a  uniform  body  of  jurisprudence  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
laws  of  the  Union.    This  end  would  not  have  been  accomplished 
if  the  courts  of  the  several  states  had  been  competent  to  decide 
upon  cases  in  thdr  separate  capacities,  from  which  they  were 
obliged  to  abstain  as  federal  tribunals.    The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  was  therefore  invested  with  the  right  of  determining 
all  questions  of  jurisdiction.* 

This  was  a  severe  blow  upon  the  independence  of  the  states, 
whidi  was  thus  restricted  not  only  by  the  laws,  but  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  them ;  l^  one  limit  whidi  was  known,  and  by  another 
which  was  dubious ;  by  a  rule  which  was  certain,  and  a  rule  which 
was  arbitrary.  It  is  true  the  constitution  had  laid  down  the  precise 
limits  of  the  federal  supremacy,  but  whenever  this  supremacy  is 
contested  by  one  of  the  states,  a  federal  tribunal  decides  the  ques- 
tioD.  Nevertheless,  the  dangers  with  which  the  independence  of 
the  states  was  threatened  by  this  mode  of  proceeding  are  less  seri- 
ous than  they  appeared  to  be.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  in 
America  the  real  strength  of  the  country  is  vested  in  the  provincial 

*  In  order  to  diminisli  the  nnmber  of  these  suits,  it  was  decided  that  in  a  great 
imj  federal  caoiefly  the  courts  of  the  states  should  be  empowered  to  decide  eoa* 
JoiBtly  with  those  of  the  Union,  the  losing  party  having  then  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
sapreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  supreme  court  of  Virginia  contested  tbe 
n^t  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  to  judge  an  appeal  from  its  decisions, 
bnt  iMSTrfifsfnllj  See  Kent's  Commentaries, vol. i.,  pp.300, 370, «t««9*;  Story's 
CoouDentaries,  p.  646 ;  and  "  The  Organic  Law  of  the  United  States,''  vol.  i.,  p.  35. 
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fnf  mmd  tban  in  the  foA^al  gpnsnmumt  The  £edenl  pdgf9  «re 
cooadoiis  of  the  relative  weakoefls  of  the  power  in  whose  name 
they  act,  and  thqr  are  more  inclined  to  abandon  a  right  of  jonadic- 
tion  in  cases  wbo'e  it  is  justly  their,  own,  flian  to  assert  a  priTikge 
to  which  they  hare  i|p  legal  claim. 


DIFFERENT   CASES   OF   JURISDICTION. 

The  ICatter  and  the  Party  iie  the  irtt  Conditioiis  of  the  federal  XariadktioD.— R««ia 
in  which  Ambassadora  are  eDgaged.^8aiu  of  the  Unioii.~Of  a  aeparate  State. — 
By  whom  tried. — Causes  resulting  from  the  Laws  of  the  Unioh.  Why  judged  by 
the  federal  Tribnaals^-^^aiiaes  relating  to  die  Non-peHonnance  of  Oontncts  trM 
by  the  federal  Courts. — Consequences  of  this  Arrangement. 

After  having  appointed  the  means  of  fixing  the  compet^icy  of 
the  federal  courts,  the  legislators  of  the  Union  defined  the  cases 
which  should  come  within  thar  jurisdiction.  It  was  established,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  certain  parties  must  always  be  brought  before 
the  federal  courts,  without  any  regard  to  the  special  nature  of  the 
cause;  and,  on  the  other,  that  certain  causes  must  always  be 
brought  before  the  same  courts,  without  any  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  parties  in  the  suit.  These  distinctions  were  therefore  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  bases  of  the  federal  jurisdiction. 

Ambassadors  are  the  representatives  of  nations  in  a  state  of  amity 
with  the  Union,  and  whatever  concerns  these  personages  concerns 
in  some  degree  the  whole  Union.  When  an  ambassador  is  a  party 
in  a  suit,  that  suit  affects  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  a  federal 
tribunal  is  naturally  called  upon  to  decide  it. 

The  Union  itself  may  be  involved  in  legal  proceedings,  and  in 
this  case  it  would  be  alike  contrary  to  the  customs  of  all  nations, 
and  to  common  sense,  to  appeal  to  a  tribunal  representing  any  oth^ 
sovereignty  than  its  own ;  the  federal  courts,  therefore,  take  cog- 
nizance of  these  affairs. 

When  two  parties  belonging  to  two  different  states  are  engaged 
in  a  suit,  the  case  cannot  with  propriety  be  brought  before  a 
court  of  either  state.    The  surest  expedient  is  to  select  a  tribunal 


ike  ttifl of  tbe  Unieii,  wUeA  cm  »Qite  ibe  magkitm^ol  timUm 
fartj^aad  which  <^Een  the  iBostBatiindi  as  well  as  the  most  certain 


Whea  the  two  parties  are  not  priyate  iadiyiduaky  hut  states,  an 

important  political  consideration  is  added  to  the  same  motive  of 

aqoitjr.    The  quality  of  tiie  parties,  in  this  case,  gives  a  national 

linportaiioe  to  all  their  disputes^  and  the  most  trifling  litigation  of 

the  slates  may  he  said  to  invdve  the  peace  of  the  whole  Union.* 

Hie  nature  of  the  cause  frequently  prescribes  the  rule  of  com- 
petency. 1%ns  all  the  questions  which  concern  maritime  commerce 
evidently  fiedl  under  the  cognizance  of  the  federal  tribunals.!  Al* 
■nst  all  these  questions  are  connected  with  the  mterpretation  of  the 
law  ci  nations;  and  in  this  reqpect  they  essentially  interest  the 
Union  in  relation  to  foreign  powers.  Moreover,  as  the  sea  is 
not  included  within  the  limits  of  any  peculiar  jurisdiction,  the 
national  courts  only  can  hear  causes  which  originate  in  maritime 
affiurs. 

The  constitution  comprises  under  one  head  almost  all  the  cases 
wUchby  their  very  nature  come  within  the  limits  of  the  federal  courts. 
The  rule  which  it  lays  down  is  simple,  but  pregnant  with  an  en- 
tire system  of  ideas,  and  with  a  vast  multitude  of  facts.  It  de- 
clares that  the  judicial  power  of  the  supreme  court  shall  extend 
io  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
Stales. 

Two  examples  will  put  the  intentions  of  the  legblator  in  the 
clearest  light : — 

The  constitution  prohibits  the  states  from  making  laws  on  the 
Tidoe  and  circulation  of  money :  if,  notwithstanding  this  prohibition, 
a  state  passes  a  law  of  this  land,  with  which  the  interested  parties 
refuse  to  comply  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  constitution,  the  case 


*  The  eoostitatioa  also  says  that  the  iederal  count  shall  decide  "  coatroversies  be* 
tweea  a  state  and  the  citizens  of  another  state."  And  here  a  most  important  qnestioa 
of  a  coastitotional  nature  arose,  which  was,  whether  the  jurisdiction  gi?en  by  the 
to»siiiytiuu  in  cases  in  which  a  sute  is  a  party,  extended  to  suits  brought  ugaimi  a 
fltate  as  well  as  dy  it,  or  was  ezdosiTely  confined  to  the  latter.  This  qnestien  was 
Most  elaborately  considered  in  the  case  of  Chitholmt  t,  Georgia^  and  was  decided  by 
iW  BM^ority  of  the  snpreme  court  in  the  affirmatire.  The  decision  created  general 
the  states,  and  an  amendment  was  proposed  and  ratified  by  which  tha 
entirely  taken  away  so  iar  as  it  regards  suits  brought  againat  a  state.  Sea 
Story's  Commentaries,  p.  624,  or  in  the  large  edition,  $  1677. 

t  As,  Ux  instance,  all  cases  of  piracy. 


nmBt  come  before  a  fioderal  ocrart,  because  it  arises  \mAet  Hkit  Wim 
of  &e  United  States.  Again,  if  Affioiltics  aiise  in  the  levying  «f 
imj^rt  duties  which  have  been  voted  by  congress,  the  federal  court 
must  decide  the  case,  because  it  arises  imder  the  interpretatktt  of  a 
law  of  the  United  States. 

This  rule  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  tiie  fundameiital  princqpleB 
of  the  federal  constitution.  The  Union  as  it  was  estaUuhed  in 
1789,  possesses,  it  is  true,  a  limited  supremacy ;  but  it  Y^as  intend-* 
ed  that  within  its  limits  it  should  form  one  and  the  same  people.* 
Within  those  limits  the  Union  is  sovereign.  When  this  point  is 
estebli^ed  and  admitted,  the  inference  is  easy ;  for  if  it  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  United  States  constitute  one  and  the  same  people 
\vithin  the  bounds  prescribed  by  their  constitution,  it  is  impos^ble 
to  refuse  them  the  rights  which  bek>ng  to  other  nations.  But  it 
has  been  allowed,  from  the  origin  of  society,  that  every  naticm  has 
the  right  of  deciding  by  its  own  courts  those  questions  which  con- 
cern the  execution  of  its  own  laws.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that 
the  Union  is  in  so  singular  a  position,  that  m  relation  to  some 
matters  it  constitutes  a  people,  and  that  in  relation  to  all  the  rest 
it  is  a  nonentity.  But  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  in  the 
laws  relating  to  these  matters  the  Union  possesses  all  the  rights  of 
absolute  sovereignty.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  what  these  matters 
are ;  and  when  once  it  is  resolved  (and  we  have  shown  how  it  was 
resolved,  in  speaking  of  the  means  of  determining  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts),  no  farther  doubt  can  arise ;  for  as  soon  as  it 
is  established  that  a  suit  is  federal,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  belongs  to 
the  share  of  sovereignty  reserved  by  the  constitution  to  the  Union, ' 
the  natural  consequence  is  that.it  should  come  "Mithin  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  federal  court. 

Whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  attacked,  or  when- 
ever they  are  resorted  to  in  self-defence,  the  federal  courts  must  be 
appealed  id.  Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Union 
extends  and  narrows  its  limits  exactly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  augments  or  decreases.  We  have  shown 
that  the  principal  aim  of  the  legislators  of  1789  was  to  divide  the 

*  This  principle  was  in  some  measare  restricted  by  the  introduction  of  the  seteral 
states  as  independeot  powers  into  the  senate,  and  by  allowing:  them  lo  vote  tepttrately 
n  the  house  of  representatires  when  the  president  19  elected  by  that  body ;  but  these 
are  exceptions,  and  the  contrary  principle  is  the  mle. 
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torereign  aiiCboiity  into  two  parts.  In  ibt  one  they  placed  <fie 
tootrol  of  d  the  general  interests  of  flie  Union,  in  the  other  the 
control  of  the  special  interests  of  its  component  states.  Their 
diief  sofidtnde  was  to  arm  the  federal  goremment  with  snffieient 
power  to  enable  it  to  resist,  within  its  sphere,  the  encroachment^r 
of  Ae  sereral  states.  As  for  these  communities,  the  principle  of 
iadepeadence  within  certain  limits  of  their  own  was  adopted  in 
their  behalf;  and  they  were  concealed  from  the  inspection,  and 
protected  from  the  control,  of  the  central  government.  Li  speak- 
ii^  of  the  division  of  authority,  I  observed  that  this  latter  principle 
had  not  always  been  held  sacred,  sbce  the  states  are  prevented 
fiom  paanng  certain  laws,  which  apparently  belong  to  their  own 
particular  sphere  of  interest  When  a  state  of  the  Union  passes  a 
law  of  this  land,  the  citizens  who  are  injured  by  its  execution  can 
^peal  to  the  federal  courts. 

pTbe  remark  of  the  author,  that  whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  attacked,  or  whenever  they  are  resorted  to  in  self-defence,  the  fedierai 
coarts  must  be  appealed  to,  which  b  more  strongly  expressed  in  the  original, 
is  erroneous  and  calculated  to  mislead  on  a  point  of  some  importance.  By 
the  graat  of  power  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  decide  cenain  eases, 
the  powefs  of  the  state  courts  are  not  suspended,  hot  are  exercised  ooncor* 
reotlj,  suHject  to  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  But  if  the 
dedstoo  of  the  state  court  is  in  favour  of  the  right,  title,  or  privilege  claim- 
ed under  a  treaty  or  imder  a  law  of  congress,  no  appeal  lies  to  the  federal 
eoan&  The  appeal  is  given  only  when  the  decision  is  against  the  claimant 
the  treaty  or  law.  See  3d,  Cranch,  268.  1  Wheaton,  304.--Amert 
Editor,] 


Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  courts  extends  not  only  to  all 
the  cases  which  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  Union,  but  also  to  those 
urinch  arise  tmder  laws  made  by  the  several  states  in  opposition  to 
the  constitution.  The  states  are  prohiUted  from  making  ex-foti^ 
fado  laws  in  criminal  cases ;  and  any  person  condemned  by  virtue 
of  a  law  of  this  kind  can  appeal  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union 
The  states  are  likewise  prohibited  from  making  laws  which  may 
have  a  tendency  to  impair  the  obligations  of  contracts.*   If  a  citizen 

*  It  is  perfectly  clear,  says  Mr.  Story  (Commentariet,  p.  SOS,  or  io  the  larg^  edition 
f  1379),  that  any  law  which  enlarges,  abridges,  or  in  any  manner  changes  the  inten- 
tioa  of  the  parties^  resulting  from  the  stipulations  in  the  contract,  necessarily  impairs 
It.  He  gires  hi  the  same  place  a  rery  long  and  carefnl  definition  of  what  is  undeiw 
steed  hy  a  contract  ia  iederal  jnrisprudenoe.    A  grant  ihade  by  the  state  to  a  pnrate 
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flnslEi  that  an  obUga&m  of  this  kiod  is  impaired  by  a  law  passed 
in  his  state,  he  may  refiise  to  obey  it,  and  may  ajq>eal  to  the 
£Bderal  courts.* 

This  provision  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  serions  attack  upon 
tiie  independence  of  the  states.  The  rights  awarded  to  the  federal 
government  for  purposes  of  obvious  national  importance  are  definite 
and  easily  comprehenable ;  but  those  with  which  this  last  clause 
invests  it  are  not  either  clearly  apprejiaUe  or  accurately  defined. 
For  there  are  vast  numbers  of  political  laws  which  influence  the 
obligations  of  contracts,  which  may  thus  furnish  an  easy  pretext 
for  the  aggresaons  of  the  central  authority. 

[The  fears  of  the  author  respecting  the  danger  to  the  independence  of 
the  states  of  that  provision  of  the  constitution,  which  gives  to  the  federal 
courts  the  authority  of  deciding  when  a  state  law  impairs  the  obligation  of 
a  contract,  are  deemed  quite  unfoimded.  The  citizens  of  every  state  have 
a  deep  interest  in  preserving  the  obligation  of  the  contracts  entered  into  by 
them  in  other  states :  indeed  without  such  a  controlling  power,  "  commeice 
among  the  several  states"  could  not  exist  The  existence  of  this  common 
arbiter  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the  continuance  of  the  Union  itself,  for 

iadnridaa],  and  accepted  by  him,  is  a  contract,  and  cannot  be  revoked  by  aay  firtars 
law.  A  charter  granted  by  the  state  to  a  company  is  a  contract,  and  eqaadly  binding 
to  the  state  as  to  the  grantee.  The  clause  of  the  constitution  here  referred  to  ensareSy 
therefore,  the  existence  of  a  great  part  of  acquired  righu,  but  not  of  aU.  Pfupeity 
may  legally  be  held,  though,  it  may  not  have  passed  into  the  possessor's  hands  by 
means  of  a  contract ;  and  its  possession  is  an  acquired  right,  not  guarantiM  by  the 
MetH  constitution. 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  given  by  Mr.  Story  (p.  506,  or  in  the  large  edi* 
tion  §  1388).  "  Dartmouth  college  in  New  Hampshire  had  been  founded  by  a  charter 
granted  to  certain  individuals  before  the  American  revolution,  and  its  tmstees  ibrmed 
a  corporation  un  jer  this  charter.  The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  had^  without 
the  consent  of  this  corporation,  passed  an  act  changing  the  organization  of  the  ori- 
ginal provincial  charter  of  the  college,  and  transferring  all  the  righu,  privileges,  aad 
franchises  from  the  old  charter  trustees  to  new  trustees  appointed  under  the  act.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  act  was  contested,  and  after  solemn  arguments,  it  was  delib- 
erately held  by  the  supreme  court  that  the  provincial  charter  was  a  contract 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  (art.  i.,  sect.  10),  and  that  the  amendatory  act 
was  utterly  void,  as  impairing  the  obligation  of  that  charter.  The  college  was  deem- 
ed, like  other  colleges  of  private  foundation,  to  be  a  private  eleemosynary  institntioii, 
endowed  by  its  charter  with  a  capacity  to  take  property  unconnected  with  the  gov- 
ernment. Its  funds  were  bestowed  upon  the  faith  of  the  charter,  and  those  funds 
consisted  entirely  of  private  donations.  It  is  true  that  the  uses  were  in  some  sense 
public,  that  is,  for  the  general  benefit,  and  not  for  the  mere  benefit  of  the  corporators ; 
but  this  did  not  make  the  corporation  a  public  corporation.  It  was  a  private  institu- 
tion for  general  charity.  It  was  not  distinguishable  in  principle  from  a  private  dona- 
tion, vested  in  private  trustees,  for  a  public  charity,  or  for  a  particular  purpose  of 
beneficence.  And  the  state  itself,  if  it  had  bestowed  funds  upon  a  charity  of  the 
same  nature,  coald  not  resume  those  funds.'' 
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if  time  were  no  petceable  means  of  enfoiciiig  the  obligatioiis  of  eontnets, 
indepeDdent  of  all  state  authority,  the  states  themselves  would  ineritaUj 
in  colHsifln  in  their  efforts  to  protect  their  respective  dtizeiw  fom  the 
of  the  legialatioQ  of  another  state. 

M.  De  Tocqneville's  observation,  that  the  rights  with  whidi  the  clause  in 
qoestioQ  loresta  the  federal  goveqiment  "  are  not  clearly  appreciable  or 
accuraieiy  defined,"  proceeds  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  clause  itseUl 
It  rdates  to  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and  forbids  any  act  by  which  that 
obligntioB  is  impaired.  To  American  lawyers,  this  seems  to  be  as  precise 
and  definite  as  any  role  can  be  made  by  human  language.  The  distinction 
between  ihe  right  to  the  fruits  of  a  contract,  and  the  time,  tribunal,  and 
manner,  in  which  that  right  is  to  be  enforced,  seems  very  palpable.  At  all 
events,  since  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  those 
eases  in  which  this  clause  has  been  discussed,  no  di£Sculty  is  found,  practi- 
caOy,  in  miderstanding  the  exact  limits  of  the  prohibition. 

The  next  observation  of  the  author,  that  '*  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
poKrifial  laws  which  influence  the  obligations  of  contracts,  which  may  thus 
fiunish  an  easy  pretext  for  the  aggressions  oi  the  central  authority,"  is 
rather  obacme.  Is  it  intended  that  political  laws  may  be  passed  \fif  the 
central  aothority»  influencing  the  obligation  of  a  ^tract,  and  thus  the 
contracts  themselves  be  destroyed  ?  The  answer  to  this  would  be,  that 
the  question  would  not  arise  under  the  clause  forbidding  laws  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  for  that  clause  ap|dies  only  to  the  states  and  not 
to  the  federal  govemmoit. 

If  it  be  intended,  that  the  states  may  find  it  necessary  to  pass  political 
law«,  which  affect  contracts,  and  that  under  the  pretence  of  vindicating  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  the  central  authority  may  make  aggressions  on  the 
states  and  annul  their  political  laws: — the  answer  is,  that  the  motive  to  the 
adoption  of  the  clause  was  to  reach  laws  of  every  description,  pditical  as 
well  as  all  others,  and  that  it  was  the  abuse  by  the  states  oi  what  may  be 
called  political  laws,  viz :  acts  confiscating  demands  of  foreign  creditofs, 
that  gave  rise  to  the  prohibition.  The  settled  doctrine  now  is,  that  states 
may  pass  laws  in  respect  to  the  making  of  contracts,  may  prescribe  what 
contracts  shall  be  made,  and  how,  but  that  they  cannot  impair  any  that  are 
already  made. 

The  writer  c^  this  note  is  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  subject,  without  re- 
marking upon  what  he  must  think  a  fundamental  error  of  the  author,  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  passage  commented  on,  as  well  as  in  other  passages : — 
and  that  is,  in  supposing  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  and  particulariy 
the  supreme  court,  to  be  a  part  of  the  political  federal  government,  and  as 
^e  ready  instrument  to  execute  its  designs  upon  the  state  authorities. 
Although  the  judges  are  in  form  commissioned  by  the  United  States,  yet  in 
(act,  they  are  appointed  by  the  delegates  of  the  state,  in  the  senate  cf  the 
United  States,  concurrently  with,  and  acting  upon,  the  nomination  of  the 
president.  If  the  legislature  of  each  state  in  the  Union  were  to  elect  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  he  would  not  be  less  a  political  officer  of  the 
United  States  than  he  now  is.  In  truth,  the  judiciary  have  no  political 
duties  to  perform ;  they  are  arbiters  chosen  by  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
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joiAtlf,  aai  wbeof  appointed,  at  independent  of  the  one  at  of  torn 
other.  They  cannot  be  resioTed  without  the  content  of  the  statet  repre* 
edited  in  the  aenate,  and  they  can  be  removed  without  the  content  of  tiM 
pretident,  and  against  his  wither  Such  it  the  theory  of  the  copttitnMk 
And  k  has  been  felt  practically,  in  the  rejection  by  the  aenate  of  persooa 
Bominated  as  judges,  by  a  president  of  the  same  political  party  with  a 
mfl^ty  of  the  senators.  Two  instances  of  this  kind  occurred  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  ezecutiTe  ci 
the  United  States,  by  the  expectation  of  calces  in  his  gift,  the  answer  is,  that 
judges  of  state  courts  are  equally  exposed  to  the  same  influence — that  all 
aiata  officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  in  the  same  predicament ; 
and  that  this  circumstance  does  not,  therefore,  depriye  them  c^  the  character 
of  impartial  and  independent  arbiters. 

These  observations  receive  confirmation  from  every  recent  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  certain  laws  of  individual 
states  have  been  sustained^  in  cases  where,  to  say  the  least,  it  was  very 
questionable  whether  they  did  not  infringe  the  provisions  of  the  constitutioii, 
And  where  a  disposition  tojconstrue  those  provisions  broadly  and  extensively, 
would  have  found  very  plausible  grounds  to  indulge  itself  in  annulling  the 
state  laws  referred  to.  See  the  cases  of  City  of  New  York^  vs.  Miln,  litk 
Peters,  103.  Briscor  vs.  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  ih. 
2S1.    Charles  River  Bridge  vs.  Warren  Bridge,  ib,  ^20,-- American  Ed,] 


PROCEDURE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS. 

NcUural  Weakoess  of  the  judiciary  Power  in  Coofiederatioas. — Legt^Iators  o«f  ht  to 
strive  as  much  as  possible  to  bring  private  Individuals,  and  not  Slates,  before  tba 
federal  Courts. — How  the  Americans  have  succeeded  in  this. — Direct  Prosecntion  of 
private  Individuals  in  the  federal  Courts. — Indirect  Prosecution  of  the  States  which 
vitiate  the  Laws  of  the  Union.— The  Decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court  enervate  but 
do  not  destroy  the  provmcial  Laws. 

I  HAVE  shown  what  the  privileges  of  the  federal  courts  are,  and 
it  is  no  less  important  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
exercised.  The  irresistible  authority  of  justice  in  countries  in  which 
the  sovereignty  is  undivided,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  tri- 
bunals of  those  countries  represent  the  entire  nation  at  issue  with 
the  individual  against  whom  their  decree  is  directed ;  and  the  idea 
of  power  is  thus  introduced  to  corroborate  the  idea  of  right.  But 
this  is  not  always  the  case  in  countries  in  which  the  sovereignty  b 
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prided :  in  them  the  judicial  power  is  more  frequently  oi^posed 
to  a  fraction  of  the  nation  than  to  an  isolated  individual^  and  its 
moral  authority  and  phy^cal  strength  are  consequently  diminished. 
In  federal  states  the  power  of  the  judge  is  naturally  decreased,  and 
that  of  the  justiciable  parties  is  augmented.  The  aim  of  the  legis- 
lator in  confederate  states  ought  tfierefore  to  be,  to  render  the  po* 
sition  of  the  courts  of  justice  analogous  to  that  whidi  tfaey  occupy 
in  countries  where  the  sovereignty  is  undivided  ;  in  other  words, 
his  efibrts  ought  constantly  to  tend  to  maintain  the  judicial  power 
of  the  confederation  as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  and  the 
fustidable  party  as  the  representative  of  an  individual  ii^erest. 

Every  governmoit,  whatever  may  be  its  constitution,  requires  the 
means  of  ccMistraining  its  subjects  to  discharge  th^  obligations, 
and  of  protecting  its  privileges  from  their  assaults.  As  far  as  the 
direct  action  of  the  government  on  the  <;ommunity  is  concerned^  the 
coostitiition  of  the  United  States  contrived,  by  a  master-stroke  of 
policy,  that  the  federal  courts,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  laws, 
flhoiiU  only  take  cognizance  of  parties  in  an  individual  capacity* 
For,  as  it  had  been  declared  that  the  Union  con«sted  of  one  and 
tbe  same  people  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  constitution, 
the  inference  was  that  the  government  created  by  this  constitution, 
and  acting  within  these  limits,  w^  invested  with  all  the  privileges 
of  a  national  government,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  the  right 
of  transmitting  its  injunctions  directly  to  tbe  private  citizen.  When, 
for  instance,  the  Union  votes  an  impost,  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
states  for  the  levying  of  it,  but  to  every  American  citizen,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  assessment  The  supreme  court,  which  is  empowered 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  this  law  of  the  Union,  exerts  its  influ- 
ence not  upon  a  refractory  state,  but  upon  the  private  taxpayer ; 
and,  like  the  judicial  power  of  other  nations,  it  is  opposed  to  the 
penoQ  of  an  individual .  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Union  chose 
its  own  antagonist ;  and  as  that  antagonist  is  feeble,  he  is  natiu^lly 
worsted. 

But  the  difficulty  increases  when  the  proceedings  are  not  brought 
forward  6y  but  agoiad  the  Union.  The  constitution  recognises  the 
legisbtiTe  power  of  the  state ;  and  a  law  so  enacted  may  impair 
tbe  privileges  of  the  Union,  in  which  case  a  collision  is  unavoida- 
ble between  that  body  and  the  state  which  has  passed  the  law ;  and 
it  onhr  remains  to  select  the  least  dangerous  remedy,  which  is 
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very  clearly  dedudble  from  the  general  principles  I  have  b^re 
establiahed  * 

It  may  be  conceived  that,  in  the  case  mider  consideration^  the 
Union  might  have  sued  the  state  before  a  federal  court,  which  would 
have  annulled  the  act ;  and  by  this  means  it  would  have  adopted 
a  natural  course  of  proceeding :  but  the  judidal  power  would  hare 
been  placed  in  open  hostility  to  the  state,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
ayoid  this  predicament  as  much  as  possible.  The  Americans  bold 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  that  a  new  law  should  not  impair  the 
interests  of  some  private  individual  by  its  provisions :  these  private 
interests  are  assumed  by  the  American  legislators  as  the  ground  of 
attack  against  such  measures  as  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  Union, 
and  it  is  to  these  cases  that  the  protection  of  the  supreme  court  is 
extended.  * 

Suppose  a  state  vends  a  certain  portion  of  its  territory  to  a  com- 
pany, and  that  a  year  afterward  it  passes  a  law  by  which  the  territory 
is  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  that  clause  of  the  constitution,  which 
prohibits  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  is  violated. 
"When  the  purchaser  under  the  second  act  appears  to  take  posses- 
sion, the  possessor  under  the  first  act  brings  his  action  before  the 
tribunals  of  the  Union,  and  causes  the  title  of  the  claimant  to  be 
pronounced  null  and  void.f  Thus,  in  point  of  fact,  the  judicial 
power  of  the  Union  is  contesting  the  claims  of  the  sovereignty  of 
a  state  ;  but  it  only  acts  indirectly  and  upon  a  special  apphcation 
of  detail  i  it  attacks  the  law  in  its  consequences,  not  in  its  princi- 
ple, and  it  rather  weakens  than  destroys  it. 

The  last  hypothesis  that  remained  was  that  each  state  formed  a 
corporation  enjoying  a  separate  existence  and  distinct  civil  rights, 
and  that  it  could  therefore  sue  or  be  sued  before  a  tribunal.  Thus 
a  state  could  bring  an  action  against  another  state.  In  this  in- 
stance the  Union  was  not  called  upon  to  contest  a  provincial  law 
but  to  try  a  suit  in  which  a  state  was  a  party.  This  suit  was  per- 
fectly similar  to  any  other  cause,  except  that  the  quality  of  the 
parties  was  different ;  and  here  the  danger  pointed  out  at  the  l)e- 
ginning  of  this  chapter  exists  with  less  chance  of  being  avoided. 
The  liferent  disadvantage  of  the  very  essence  of  federal  constitu* 


*  See  chapter  vi.,  on  judicial  power  in  America. 
t  See  Kent's  Commentaries,  toI.  i.,  p.  387. 
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is,  tlMt  they  engender  parties  m  uie  bosos:  aT  tbe  nttioa 
iriiidi  present  powerful  obstacles  to  tbe  free  course  of  justice. 


fllOfl     KAMK    OF    THE    SUPBSME    iXiUAAo    inuui^vr    xnA    UAisJii'  POWERS 

OF  STATE. 


Ho  Kataoa  er«r  coostitated  to  great  a  jodioial  Power  m  the  AnerioaiM.— Extent  of 
tSM  PrerogatiTe.— lU  political  Influence.— The  Tranquillity  and  the  very  Existence 
of  fiM  UnioB-depend  on  the  Discretion  of  the  seren  federal  Judges. 

Widen  we  bare  successfully  examined  in  detail  the  organization 
of  the  supreoie  court,  and  the  entire  prerogatives  which  it  exer- 
we  shall  readily  admit  that  a  more  imposing  judicial  power 
Berer  eonstituted  by  any  people.  The  supreme  court  is  placed 
at  the  head  ci  all  known  tribunals,  both  by  the  nature  of  its  rights 
and  the  daas  of  justiciable  parties  which  it  ccmtrols. 

In  all  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  the  government  has  air- 
ways diown  the  greatest  repugnance  to  allow  the  cases  to  which  it 
was  itself  a  party  to  be  decided  by  the  ordmary  course  of  justice. 
Iliis  repi^naoce  naturally  attains  its  utmost  height  in  an  absolute 
gOTerament ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  privileges  of  the  courts 
of  justice  are  extended  witii  the  increasing  liberties  of  the  people; 
but  DO  European  nation  has  at  present  held  that  all  judicial  contro- 
Tenies,  without  regard  to  their  origin,  can  be  decided  by  ti)e  judges 
of  ooouBon  law. 

In  America  this  theory  has  been  actually  put  in  practice ;  and 
ibe  supreme  court  of  tiie  United  States  is  the  sole  tribunal  of  the 
natiOD.  Its  power  extends  to  all  the  cases  arising  under  laws  and 
treaties  made  by  the  executive  and  legislative  authorities,  to  aH 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  in  general  to  all 
points  which  affect  the  law  of  nations.  It  may  even  be  affirmed 
diaty  although  its  constitution  is  essentially  judicial,  its  prerogatives 
ve  almost  entirely  political.  Its  sole  object  is  to  enforce  tbe  exe-  { 
eotioB  of  the  laws  of  the  Union ;  and  the  Union  only  regulates  the 
idatiooB  of  the  government  with  the  citizens,  and  of  the  nation 
.wifli  foreign  powers :  the  relations  of  citizens  among  themselves 
arc  almost  exclusively  regulated  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  states. 
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A  aecood  vd  still  greater  eanie  of  the  prepouknuKse  of  tins 
court  may  be  adduced.  la  the  natioBS  of  EafO|je  the  ooorti  a4. 
justice  are  only  called  upon  to  try  the  oontroveities  of  private  indi- 
riduals ;  but  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  summons  sot 
ereign  powers  to  its  bar.  When  the  cleric  of  the  court  advances 
on  ibe  steps  of  the  tribunal,  and  simply  says,  ^'  The  state  of  New- 
York  versus  the  state  of  Ohio/'  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
court  which  he  addresses  is  bo  ordinary  body ;  and  when  it  is 
recollected  that  one  of  these  parties  represents  one  million,  and  the 
other  two  millions  of  men,  one  is  struck  by  the  reqxuisibility  of  the 
seven  judges  whose  decision  is  about  to  satisfy  or  to  disappoint  an 
large  a  number  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  very  existence  of  Uk  Union,  are 
invested  in  the  hands  of  the  seven  judges.  Without  their  active 
eo-operatioB  the  constitution  would  be  adead  letter :  the  cxecstivc 
appeals  to  Uiem  for  assistance  against  the  encroachments  of  the  le- 
gislative powers ;  Uie  legislature  demands  their  protection  £pom  the 
designs  of  the  executive ;  they  defend  the  Union  from  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  states,  the  states  from  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the 
Union,  the  public  interest  against  Uie  interests  of  private  citizens, 
and  the  conservative  spirit  of  order  against  the  fleetk^  innovations 
of  democracy.  Their  power  is  enonnoos,  but  it  is  clothed  in  the 
authority  of  public  <^inion.  They  are  the  all-^werfiil  guardians 
oi  a  pc^e  which  respects  law ;  but  tfiey  would  be  impotent 
against  pc^ular  neglect  or  popular  contempt  The  force  of  puUic 
iq>inion  is  the  most  intractable  of  agents,  because  its  exact  limiti 
cannot  be  defined;  and  it  is  not  less  dangerous  to  exceed, than  to 
remain  below  the  boundary  prescribed. 

The  federal  judges  must  not  only  be  good  dtizens,  and  men  po»> 
teased  of  that  information  and  integrity  which  are  indispensable  to 
magistrates,  but  they  must  be  statesmen — pc^cians,  not  unreal 
m  the  agns  of  the  times,  not  afraid  to  brave  the  obstacles  which 
can  be  subdued,  nor  slow  to  turn  aside  such  encroaching  dements 
as  may  threaten  the  supremacy  of  the  Union  and  the  obatfieace 
whiclkis  due  to  the  laws. 

The  preodent^  who  exercises  a  limited  power,  may  err  without 
causing  great  miacniet  in  the  state.  Congress  may  decide  amis 
without  destroying  the  Union,  because  the  electoral  bo^  m  wfai<9h 
congress  originates  may  cause  it  to  retract  its  decision  l^  dutttgaf^ 
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ilr  mmbefl.  But  if  thesupraniecotiftiseverooiBpofledQf  impni- 
de&t  moi  or  bad  citizenSy  the  Uoioa  may  be  pluaged  into  #iwy^ 
or  dvil  war. 

Tbe  real  cause  of  tbis  danger,  bowever,  does  not  Ue  in  tbe  cos- 
atkiitioD  of  tbe  tribunal,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  federal  gorernr 
Bents.  We  have  observed  that  in  confederate  pe(q>les  it  is  espe- 
cially necessaiy  to  consolidate  tbe  judicial  authority,  pecau^  in  no 
otber  nations  do  tbose  independent  persons  wbo  are  able  to  cope 
with  the  sodal  body,  esust  in  greater  power  or  in  a  bett^  condition 
to  resist  the  physical  strength  of  the  govermnent.  But  the  moie 
a  power  requires  to  be  strengthened,  the  more  extensive  and  indsr 
pendent  it  must  be  made ;  and  the  dangers  whidi  its  abuse  nay 
create  are  boghtened  by  its  independence  and  its  strength.  The 
source  of  the  evil  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  constitution  of  the  powd- 
er, but  in  tbe  constitution  of  those  states  which  render  its  existenee 


nf  WHAT  KESPECTS  THE  FEDEEAL  CONSTTrUTION  18  SUPERIOR  TO  THAT 

OF  THE  STATES. 


iMpitts  the  GoBtCiCatipD  of  ibe  Uiuob  cm  be  compwed  t*  Uutt  of  th«  Stalti. 
— Saperioiity  of  tbe  OoostitotioB  of  the  Union  attributable  to  the  Wisdom  of  the 
frderal  LegiaUtors. — Legislature  of  the  Uoion  less  dependant  on  the  People  than 
ikit  of  tbe  Stfttea.— JBaaottiTe  Power  more  indtpeiideBt  in  ita  Sphere*— /ndicitl 
Fvw  leas  saljected  to  the  Inclinations  of  the  Majority. — ^Practical  Conseqnencas 
of  these  Facts.^The  Dangers  inherent  in  a  democratic  Government  eluded  by  the 
fedsnl  Legislstors,  and  inereased  by  the  Lefisktors  of  the  Sutes. 

Thb  federal  constitution  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  states 
in  the  ends  whidi  it  is  intended  to  aocomplirii ;  but  in  the  means 
by  which  these  ends  are  promoted,  a  greater  analogy  exists  be- 
tweea  tbem.  The  objects  of  the  goremments  are  different,  bnt 
tbdr  forms  are  the  same ;  and  in  this  special  point  of  view  there 
m  some  advantage  in  comparing  them  together. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  federal  constitution  is  superior  to  afl 
Ike  eoBitilntions  of  the  states,  for  several  reasons. 

Hie  present  constitation  of  the  Union  was  formed  at  a  later  pe- 
nod  tban  those  of  the  majority  of  the  states,  and  it  may  bave  de- 
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lited  iBome  mdicNrations  from  past  experieuce.  Btit  we  riiall  be  led 
to  acknowledge  that  this  is  only  a  secondary  cause  of  its  superiori- 
ty, when  we  recollect  that  eleven  new  states  have  been  added  to 
the  American  confederation  since  the  promulgation  of  ibe  federal 
constitution,  and  that  these  new  republics  have  always  rather  ex- 
aggerated than  avoided  the  defects  which  existed  in  the  former 
constitutions. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  federal  constitution  lay 
in  the  character  of  the  legislators  who  composed  it  At  the  time 
when  it  was  formed  the  dangers  of  the  confederation  were  immi- 
nent, and  its  ruin  seemed  ^inevitable.  In  this  extremity  the  people 
chose  the  men  who  most  deserved  the  esteem,  rather  than  those 
who  had  gained  the  affections  of  the  country.  I  have  already  ob- 
served, that  c&tinguished  as  almost  all  the  legislators  of  the  Union 
were  for  their  intelfigence,  they  were  still  more  so  for  their  patriot^ 
ism.  They  had  all  been  nurtured  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  lib* 
erty  was  braced  by  a  continual  struggle  against  a  powerful  and 
predominant  authority.  When  the  contest  was  terminated,  while 
the  exdted  passions  of  the  populace  persisted  in  warring  with  <kLn- 
gers  which  had  ceased  to  threaten  tiiem,  these  men  stopped  short 
Iff  their  career ;  they  cast  a  cahner  and  more  penetrating  look  upon 
the  country  which  was  now  their  oWn ;  they  perceived  that  the  war 
of  independence  was  definitely  ended,  and  that  the  cmly  dangers 
which  America  had  to  fear  were  those  which  might  result  from 
the  abuse  of  the  freedom  she  had  won.  They  had  the  courage 
to  say  what  they  believed  to  be  true,  because  they  were  animated 
by  a  warm  and  sincere  love  of  liberty  ;  and  they  ventured  to  pro- 
pose restrictions,  because  they  were  resolutely  opposed  to  destruc- 
tion.* 


*  At  tiiii  tune  Alexander  Hamiltoni  who  vms  one  of  the  principal  foundert  of  tkm 
conatitntioo,  Tcntured  to  express  the  followinir  sentiments  in  the  Federalist)  No.  71 : 
'*  There  are  some  who  would  be  inclined  to  regard  the  servile  pliancy  of  threxecotrrs 
to  a  prevailing  current,  either  in  the  community  or  in  the  legislaturei  as  its  hest  roe- 
ommendation.  But  such  men  entertain  very  crude  notions,  as  well  of  the  purposes 
for  which  government  was  instituted ,  as  of  the  true  means  by  which  the  public  happi- 
ness may  be  promoted.  The  republican  principle  demands  tiiat  the  deliberative 
of  the  community  should  govern  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they  intrust  the 
agement  of  their  affairs ;  but  it  does  not  require  an  unqualified  complaisance  to  every 
•odden  breese  of  passion,  or  to  every  transient  impnlse  which  the  people  may  reoaf«a 
.from  the  aru  of  men  who  flatter  their  prejudices  to. betray  their  interests.  It  is  a 
just  observation  that  the  people  commonly  int$nd  the  public  good.  This  often  applies 
to  their  very  errors.    Bnt  their  good  sense  wonkl  despise  the  adulator  wh»  AsmH 
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The  greater  nmnber  of  the  coostitutioiis  of  ihe  stat^  assign  one 
year  for  ttie  daratioo  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  two  years 
for  that  of  the  senate ;  so  that  members  of  the  legislative  body  are 
constantly  and"  narrowly  tied  down  by  die  slightest  desires  of  their 
oonstitiients.  The  legislators  of  the  Union  were  of  opinion  that 
this  excessive  dependence  of  the  legislature  tended  to  alter  the 
nature  of  the  main  consequences  of  the  representative  system,  since 
it  vested  the  source  not  only  of  authority,  but  of  government,  in 
the  people.  They  increased  the  length  of  the  time  for  which  the 
representatives  were  returned,  in  order  to  give  them  freer  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment 

The  federal  constitution^  as  wdl  as  the  constituticms  of  the 
Cerent  states,  divided  the  legislative  body  into  two  branches. 
Bat  in  the  states  these  two  branches  were  composed  of  the  same 
eiements  and  elected  in  the  same  manner.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  passions  and  inclinations  of  the  populace  were  as  rapidly 
and  as  enei^etically  represented  in  one  chamber  as  in  the  o&er, 
and  that  laws  were  made  with  all  the  characteristics  of  violence 
and  precipitation.  By  the  federal  constitution  the  two  houses 
oiipnate  in  Eke  manner  in  the  choice  of  the  people ;  but  the  con- 
ditions of  eligibility  and  the  mode  of  election  were  changed,  to  the 
end  that  tf,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  nations,  one  branch  of  the 
legisiatnre  represents  the  same  interests  as  the  other,  it  may  at  least 
npresent  a  superior  degree  of  intelligence  and  discretion.  A  mature 
age  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  senatorial  dignity,  and 
ibe  upper  house  was  chosen  by  i^n  elected  assembly  of  a  limited 
nunber  of  members. 

To  Goncaitrate  the  whole  social  force  in  the  hands  of  the  legis- 
lative body  is  the  natural  tendency  of  democrades ;  for  as  this  is 


llMft  tbey  would  alwsys  rmton  right  aboat  ib»  mmnt  of  promoting  it.  They 
from  exporience  that  they  sometimes  err ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  so  seU 
4«ai  err  as  tbey  do,  beset,  as  they  continnally  are,  by  the  wiles  of  parasites  and  syco- 
yfentfs;  by  the  saares  of  the  ambitious,  the  sTaricious,  the  desperate ;  by  the  artifices 
«|  BMi  who  possess  their  confidence  more  than  they  deserve  it ;  and  of  those  who 
WBtk  to  possess  rather  than  to  deserve  it.  When  occasions  present  themselves  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  are  at  variance  with  their  inclinations,  it  is  the  duty 
whom  they  have  appointed  to  be  the  guardians  of  those  interests,  to  with* 
the  temporary  delusion,  in  order  to  give  them  time  and  opportunity  for  more 
aad  aedate  reflection.  Instances  might  be  cited  in  which  a  conduct  of  this  kind 
kas  tmwed  the  people  from  very  fatal  consequences  of  their  own  mistakes,  and  has 
prveored  Ustmg  monuments  of  their  gratitude  to  the  men  who  had  courage  and  mag* 
ty  CMOgh  to  serre  at  the  peril  of  their  displeasure." 
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tbe  power  whkdi  emanates  tlie  most  directljr  from  the  people,  it  is 
made  to  participate  most  fully  in  tiie  prepondenitiiig  au&ority  of  the 
multitude,  and  it  is  naturally  led  to  monopolise  every  q^ecies  of 
infhience.  This  concentration  is  at  once  prgudidal  to  a  well- 
conducted  administration,  and  favourable  to  the  despotism  of  the 
majority.  The  legislators  of  the  states  frequently  yielded  to  these 
demoo'atic  propensities,  which  were  invariably  and  courageously 
resisted  bv  the  founders  of  the  Union. 

In  the  states  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a 
magistrate,  who  is  aj^arently  placed  upon  a  level  with  the  legida- 
ture,  but  who  is  in  reality  nothiag  more  than  the  blind  agent  and 
the  passve  instrument  of  its  decisions.  He  can  derive  no  influence 
from  the  duration  of  his  functions,  which  terminate  with  tiie  revolv* 
ing  year,  or  from  the  exercise  of  prerogatives  which  can  scarody 
be  said  to  exist.  The  legislature  can  condemn  him  to  inaction  by 
intrusting  the  execution  of  the  laws  to  special  committees  of  its 
own  members,  and  can  annul  his  temporary  dignity  by  depriving 
him  of  his  salary.  The  federal  constitution  vests  all  the  privileges 
and  all  the  responsibility  of  the  executive  power  in  a  single  in*> 
dividual.  The  duration  of  the  pre»dency  is  fixed  at  four  years ; 
the  salary  of  the  individual  who  fills  that  office  cannot  be  altered 
during  the  term  of  his  functions ;  he  is  protected  by  a  body  of 
official  dependants,  and  armed  ¥rith  a  suspensive  veto.  In  short, 
every  effi)rt  was  made  to  confer  a  strong  and  independent  positioa 
upon  the  executive  authority,  within  the  limits  which  had  been 
prescribed  to  it 

In  the  constitution  of  all  the  states  the  judicial  power  is  tint 
which  remains  the  most  independent  of  the  legislative  authority : 
nevertheless,  in  all  the  states  the  legislature  has  reserved  to  itadf 
the  right  of  regulating  the  emoluments  of  the  judges,  a  practice 
which  necessarily  subjects  these  magistrates  to  its  immediate  ioBmr 
ence.  In  some  states  the  judges  are  only  temporarily  appointed, 
whidi  deprives  them  of  a  great  portion  of  their  power  and  their  firee- 
dom.  In  others  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  are  entirely  con* 
founded :  thus  the  senate  of  New  York,  for  instance,  constitutes  ia 
certain  cases  the  superior  court  of  the  state.  The  federal  constitu- 
tidb,  on  the  other  hand,  carefully  separates  the  judicial  authorit]F 
from  all  external  influences :  and  it  provides  for  the  independence 
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cf  the  judges,  bj  declaring  that  their  salary  diall  not  be  ah^ed, 
and  that  their  fimetions  diafl  be  inalienable. 

[It  is  not  unirerBaUy  conect,  as  supposed  by  the  author,  that  the -state 
Icgialatuies  can  depriye  their  goremor  of  his  salary  at  pleasure.  In  the 
tomtdtaikm  ef  New  York  it  is  provided,  that  the  goyemor  *'  shall  reeeive 
ftr  his  aenriees  a  compensation  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  dimin- 
iAed  daring  the  tenn  for  which  he  shaU  have  been  elected  ;**  and  similar 
pnmaoos  are  beliered  to  exist  in  other  states. 

Nor  is  the  remark  strictly  correct,  that  the  federal  ooostitution  *'  provides 
Sv  the  independence  of  the  judgesi  by  declaring  that  their  salary  s^l  not 
he  mlUredJ*  The  provision  of  the  constitution  is,  that  they  shall, "  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  which  diall  not  be  dimin* 
idled  during  their  contmuance  in  office." — American  Editor.] 

The  practical  consequences  of  these  different  systems  may  easily 
be  perceiyed.  An  attentive  observer  will  soon  remark  that  the 
business  of  the  Union  is  incomparably  better  conducted  than  that 
of  any  indiyidual  state.  The  conduct  of  the  federal  government  is 
more  fair  and  more  temperate  than  that  of  the  states ;  its  deigns 
are  more  fraught  with  wisdom,  its  projects  are  more  durable  and 
niore  skilfully  combined,  its  measures  are  put  into  execution  with 
more  vigor  and  consistency. 

I  recapitulate  the  substance  of  this  chapter  in  a  few  words : — 

The  existence  of  democracies  is  threatened  by  two  dangers,  viz : 
the  complete  subjection  of  the  legislative  body  to  the  caprices  of 
the  electoral  body ;  and  the  concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
government  in  the  legislative  authority. 

The  growth  of  these  evils  has  been  encouraged  by  the  policy  of 
the  legislators  of  the  states ;  but  it  has  been  resisted  by  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  Union  by  every  means  which  lay  within  their  control 
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CHAKACTBBISnCS  WHICH  in8TINOt7I8H   THB  FEDERAL  COMSTTTUTION  OT    ^ 
THE  mflTED   STATES  OF  AMERICA  FROM  ALL   OTHER   FEDERAL  CON* 
STITUTIONS. 

Amerkan  Untoa  appears  to  resemble  all  other  Confederations.— Nererthekas  its 
Sffects  are  different.— Reason  of  this.r~Distinctions  between  the  Union  and  all  other 
Conlederations. — ^The  Ameriran  GoTemment  not  a  Federal,  but  an  imperfect  na- 
tional GoTemment. 

The  United  States  of  America  do  not  afford  eidier  tbe  first  or 
Ae  only  instance  of  confederate  states,  several  of  which  have  ex- 
isted in  modem  Europe,  without  adverting  to  those  of  antiqui^. 
Switzerland,  the  Grermanic  empire,  and  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  either  have  been  or  still  are  confederations.  In  studying 
the  constitutions  of  these  different  countries,  the  politician  is  sur- 
prised to  observe  that  the  powers  with  which  they  invested  the 
federal  government  are  nearly  identical  with  the  privileges  awarded 
by  the  American  constitution  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  They  confer  upon  the  central  power  the  same  rights  of 
making  peace  and  war,  of  raising  money  and  troops,  and  of  pro- 
viding for  the  general  exigencies  and  the  common  interests  of  tbe 
nation.  Nevertheless  the  federal  government  of  these  difierent 
peoples  has  always  been  as  remarkable  for  its  weakness  and  in- 
efficiency as  that  of  the  Union  is  for  its  vigorous  and  ent^rising 
spirit.  Again,  the  first  American  confederation  perished  through 
the  excessive  weakness  of  its  government ;  and  this  weak  govern- 
ment was,  notwithstan(Ung,  in  possession  of  rights  even  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  the  federal  government  of  the  present  day. 
But  the  more  recent  constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  cer- 
tain principles  which  exercise  a  most  important  influence,  although 
thev  do  not  at  once  strike  the  observer. 

This  constitution,  which  may  at  first  sight  be  confounded  with 
the  federal  constitutions  which  preceded  it,  rests  upon  a  novel 
theory,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  great  invention  in  modem 
political  science.  In  all  the  confederations  which  had  been  formed 
before  the  American  constitution  of  1789,  the  allied  states  agreed 
to  obey  the  injunctions  of  a  federal  government ;  but  they  reserved 
to  themselves  the  right  of  ordaining  and  enforcing  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  Union.    The  American  states  which  combined 
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in  1789  agreed  that  the  federal  govemment  should  not  only  dictate 
the  hcwsy  but  that  it  should  execute  its  own  enactments.  In  both 
cases  &e  right  is  the  same,  but  the  exercise  of  the  right  is  dif- 
ferent ;  and  this  alteration  produced  the  most  momentous  conse- 


In  all  the  confederations  which  had  been  formed  before  the 
I  American  Union,  the  federal  government  demanded  its  supplies  at 
the  hands  of  the  separate  governments ;  and  if  the  measure  it  pre- 
scribed was  onerous  to  any  one  of  those  bodies,  means  were  found 
to  evade  its  claims :  if  the  state  was  powerful,  it  had  recourse  to 
arms;  if  it  was  weak,  it  connived  at  the  resistance  which  the  law 
of  the  Union,  its  sovereign,  met  with,  and  resorted  to  inaction  under 
the  plea  of  inability.  Under  these  circumstances  one  of  two  alter- 
natives has  invariably  occurred :  either  the  most  preponderant  of 
the  allied  peoples  has  assumed  the  privileges  of  the  federal  authori- 
ty, and  ruled  aU  the  other  states  in  its  name,*  or  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  abandoned  by  its  natural  supporters,  anarchy  has 
arisen  between  the  confederates,  and  the  Union  has  lost  all  power 
of  acUon.t 

In  America  the  subjects  of  the  Union  are  not  states,  but  private 
citizens:  the  national  govemment  levies  a  tax,  not  upon  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  but  upon  each  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts.  All 
former  confederate  governments  presided  over^  communities,  but  that 
of  the  Uni<m  rules  individuals ;  its  force  is  not  borrowed,  but  sdf- 
derived ;  and  it  is  served  by  its  own  civil  and  military  officers,  by 
its  own  army,  and  its  own  courts  of  justice.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
provincial  prejudices  of  each  state,  tend  singularly  to  diminish  the 
authority  of  a  federal  authority  thus  constituted,  and  to  facilitate  the 
means  of  resistance  to  its  mandates ;  but  the  comparative  weakness 
of  a  restricted  sovereignty  is  an  evil  inherent  in  the  federal  system. 
In  America,  each  state  has  fewer  opportunities  of  resistance,  and 
fewer  temptations  to  non-compliance;  nor  can  such  a  design  be 

*  Thii  was  Uie  cti e  m  CrreecCi  when  Philip  ondeitook  to  execute  the  decree  of  the 
AmphictjoDs ;  in  the  Low  CoantrieSi  where  the  proTince  of  Holland  always  gave 
the  law;  and  in  oar  own  time  in  the  Germanic  confoleration,  in  which  Austria  and 
PmsBia  assume  a  great  degree  of  influence  over  the  whole  country,  in  the  name  ol 
tkeDiet. 

t  Such  has  always  been  the  situation  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  which  would  hava 
perished  agi»  ago  but  for  the  mutual  jealouiies  of  its  neighbours. 
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piA  IS  exeeuluMi  (if  indeed  it  he  enterfttiied),  without  an  open  tio- 
latioaof  the  laws  of  the  Union,  a  direct  interruptiott  of  the  ordmary 
coone  of  justice,  and  a  bold  declaratioa  of  revolt ;  in  a  word,  widi* 
oot  a  decsnye  step,  which  men  hesitate  to  adopt 

In  all  former  confiederations,  the  privileges  of  the  Union  fnraisheii 
more  dements  of  discord  than  of  power,  since  they  multiplied  the 
d^ms  of  the  nation  without  augmenting  the  means  of  enfordng 
them :  and  in  accordance  with  this  fact  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  real  weakness  of  federal  governments  has  almost  sdways  been 
in  the  exact  ratio  of  th^r  nominal  power.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  American  Union,  in  which,  as  in  (xdinary  goTemmentSy 
the  federal  government  has  the  means  of  enforcing  all  it  is  em* 

powered  to  demand. 

The  human  understanding  more  easily  invents  new  things  than 
new  words,  and  we  are  thence  constrained  to  employ  a  multitude 
of  improper  and  inadequate  expre8si(»is.  When  several  nations  form 
a  permanent  league,  and  establish  a  supreme  authority,  which,  al- 
though it  has  not  the  same  influence  over  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  natiohal  government,  acts  upon  each  of  the  confederate 
states  in  a  body,  tbis^govemment,  which  is  so  essentially  different 
from  all  others,  is  denominated  a  federal  one.  Another  form  of  so- 
ciety is  afterward  discovered,  in  which  several  peoples  are  fused 
into  one  and  the  same  nation  with  regard  to  certain  common  inter- 
ests, although  they  remain  distinct,  or  at  least  only  confederate,  with 
r^ard  to  all  their  other  concerns.  In  this  case  the  central  power 
acts  directly  upon  those  whom  it  governs,  whom  it  rules,  and  whom 
it  judges,  in  the  same  manner  as,  but  in  a  more  limited  cirde  than,) 
a  national  government.  Here  the  term  of  federal  government  b 
clearly  no  longer  applicable  to  a  state  of  things  which  must  be 
styled  an  incomplete  national  government:  a  form  of  govern- 
ment has  been  found  out  which  is  neither  exactly  national  nor  fed- 
eral ;  but  no  farther  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  new  wend 
which  will  one  day  deagnate  this  novel  invention  does  not  yet  exist 

The  absence  of  this  new  species  of  confederation  has  been  the 
cause  which  has  brought  all  unions  to  civil  war,  to  subjection,  or 
to  a  stagnant  apathy ;  and  the  peoples  which  formed  these  leagues 
have  been  either  too  dull  to  discern,  or  too  pusillanimous  to  apply 
this  great  remedy.  The  American  confederation  perished  by  the 
same  defects. 
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But  ttie  confederate  states  of  America  had  been  bag  aoemtoiiiid 
to  form  a  portion  of  one  empire  before  they  had  won  their  indo- 
ptndence:  thej  had  not  contracted  the  habit  of  governing  them- 
setresy andtharnational  prejudices  had  not  taken  deep  root  in  their 
mhiik  Sapoior  to  the  rest  of  flie  world  in  political  knowledge, 
and  sharing  that  knowledge  eqnallj  among  themselves,  tiiqr  were 
fitUe  agitated  by  the  passions  which  generally  oppose  the  extension 
of  feiml  authority  in  a  nation,  and  those  passions  were  checked 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  chief  citizens. 

The  Americans  applied  the  remedy  with  prudent  firmness  as 
soon  as  they  vrere  conscious  of  the  evil;  they  amended  their  laws, 
and  thej  sayed  their  country. 


mvAMTAess  OF  thb  federal  system  in  general,  and  ns  sfecial 

UTiLrrr  m  America. 


aid  fte<d»m  of  sdaU  Natiom.^Power  of  great  Nations.— Great  Emptret 
^vooibUc  to  the  Growtb  of  Ciyilizatton. — Strength  often  the  fint  EUement  of  n^ 
tiooal  Procperity.-  Aim  of  the  federal  System  to  onite  the  twofold  Adrantages 
TCSohiBg  IhMB  a  smaU  and  from  a  large  Territory. — ^Adrantages  detired  by  the 
Cniced  States  from  this  SysUm.— The  Law  adapts  itself  to  the  Exigencies  of  tlis 
Popalatioii ;  Population  does  not  conform  to  the  Exigencies  of  the  Law. — ^Activfty, 
MelioimtioB,  Love,  and  Enjoyment  of  Freedom  in  the  American  Commnnities.-- 
Public  Spirit  of  the  Union  the  abstract  of  proTineial  Patriotism^— Principles  and  ' 
Things  ctronlate  freely  over  the  Territory  of  the  United  States.-^The  Uqpn  is  hap- 
by  nod  free  as  a  little  Nation,  and  respected  as  a  great  Empire. 

In  small  nations  the  scrutiny  of  society  penetra^  into  erery  ^ 
part,  and  the  spirit  of  improvement  enters  into  the  most  trifling  de« 
tvls ;  as  the  amlntion  of  the  people  is  necessarily  dbecked  by  its 
weakness,  all  the  efforts  and  resources  of  the  citisens  are  turned  to 
the  internal  benefit  of  tiie  community,  and  are  not  likely  to  erap^ 
orate  in  the  fleeting  breath  of  glory.  The  desires  of  every  indi- 
▼idoal  are  limited,  because  extraordinary  faculties  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  The  gifts  of  an  equal  fortune  render  the  various  condi* 
tioos  of  life  uniform ;  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  or- 
derly and  simple.  Thus,  if  we  estimate  the  gradations  of  popular 
morality  and  enlightenment,  we  shall  generally  find  that  in  small 

nations  there  are  more  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  a  more  nu- 
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mefons  popamtioD,  and  a  mere  tranquil  state  of  sodrty  than  in 
great  empires. 

When  tyranny  is  established  in  the  bosom  of  a  small  nation^it  in 
more  galling  than  elsewhere,  because  as  it  acts  within  a  narrow 
circle,  every  point  of  that  circle  is  subject  to  its  direct  influence.  It 
supplies  the  place  of  those  great  designs  which  it  cannot  entertain, 
by  a  violent  or  an  exasperating  interference  in  a  multitude  oi 
minute  details ;  and  it  leaves  the  political  world  to  which  it  prop- 
erly belongs,  to  meddle  with  the  arrangements  of  domestic  life. 
Tastes  as  well  as  actions  are  to  be  regulated  at  its  pleasure;  and 
the  families  of  the  citizens  as  well  as  the  affairs  of  the  state  are  to 
be  governed  by  its  decisions.  This  invasion  of  rights  occurs,  how- 
ever, but  seldom,  and  freedom  is  in  truth  the  natural  state  of  small 
communities.  The  temptations  which  the  government  offers  to 
ambition  are  too  weak,  and  the  resources  of  private  individuals  are 
too  slender,  for  the  sovereign  power  easily  to  fall  within  the  grasp 
of  a  single  citizen :  and  should  such  an  event  have  occurred,  the 
subjects  of  the  state  can  without  difficulty  overthrow  the  tyrant  and 
his  oppression  by  a  simultaneous  effort. 

Small  nations  have  therefore  ever  been  the  cradles  of  political 
liberty :  and  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  lost  their  immunities 
by  extending  their  dominion,  shows  that  the  freedom  they  enjoyed 
was  more  a  consequence  of  their  inferior  size  than  of  the  character 
of  the  people. 

The  history  of  the  world  affords  no  instance  of  a  great  nation 
retaming  the  form  of  a  republican  government  for  a  long  series  of 
years,*  and  this  had  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  imjg|pcticable.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  censure 
the  imprudence  of  attempting  to  limit  the  possible,  and  to  judge 
iSie  future,  on  the  part  of  a  being  who  is  hourly  deceived  by  the 
most  palpable  reaUties  of  life,  and  who  is  constantly  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  the  circumstances  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  But  it 
may  be  advanced  with  confidence  that  the  existence  of  a  great  re- 
public will  always  be  exposed  to  far  greater  perils  than  that  of  a 
small  otie. 

.    All  the  passions  which  are  most  fatal  to  republican  institutions 
spread  with  an  increaang  territory,  while  the  virtues  which  main- 

*  I  do  not  speak  of  a  confederation  of  small  republics  but  of  a  great  consolidated 
lepubiic. 
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tein  thar  ifigiiity  do  not  augtnent  in  the  same  proportion.  The  am* 
Ution  of  the  citizens  increases  with  the  power  of  the  state ;  the 
strength  of  parties,  with  the  importance  of  the  ends  they  have 
in  view ;  but  that  devotion  to  the  common  weal,  which  is  the  surest 
Aeck  on  destructive  passions,  is  not  stronger  in  a  large  than  in  a 
small  republic.  It  might,  indeed,  be  proved  wi^out  difficulty  tiiat 
it  is  less  powerful  and  less  sincere.  The  arrogance  of  wealth  and 
Ae  dejection  of  wretchedness,  capital  cities  of  unwonted  extent,  a 
lax  morality,  a  vulgar  egotism,  and  a  great  confusion  of  interests, 
are  the  dangers  which  almost  invariably  arise  from  the  magnitude 
of  states.  But  several  of  these  evils  are  scarcely  prejudicial  to  a 
monarchy,  and  some  of  them  contribute  to  maintain  its  existence.  In 
monarchical  states  the  strength  of  the  government  is  its  ovm ;  it 
may  use,  but  it  does  not  depend  on,  the  community:  and  the 
authority  of  the  prince  is  proportioned  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  :  but  the  only  security  which  a  republican  government  pos- 
Besses  against  these  evils  lies  in  the  support  of  the  majority.  This 
support  is  not,  however,  proportionably  greater  in  a  large  republic 
than  it  is  in  a  small  one ;  and  thus  while  the  means  of  attack  per- 
petually increase  both  in  number  and  in  influence,  the  power  of 
resistance  remains  the  same ;  or  it  may  rather  be  said  to  diminish, 
since  the  propensities  and  interests  of  the  people  are  diversified  by 
the  increase  of  the  population,  and  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  com- 
pact majority  is  constantly  augmented.  It  has  been  observed,  mor^ 
over,  that  the  intensity  of  human  passions  is  heightened,  not  only 
by  the  importance  of  the  end  which  they  propose  to  attain,  but  by 
the  multitude  of  individuals  who  are  animated  by  them  at  the  same 
time.  Every  one  has  had  occasion  to  remark  that  his  emotions  in  tfie 
midst  of  a  sympathizing  crowd  are  far  greater  than  those  which 
he  would  have  felt  in  soKtude.  In  great  republics  the  impetus  of 
political  passion  is  irresistible,  not  only  because  it  aims  at  gigantic 
purposes,  but  because  it  is  felt  and  shared  by  millions  of  men  at 
the  same  time. 

It  may  therefore  be  asserted  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  well-being  and  the  freedom  of  man 
than  vast  empires.  Nevertheless  it  is  important  to  acknowledge 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  great  states.  For  the  very  reason 
which  renders  tiie  desire  of  power  more  intense  in  these  communi- 
ties than  among  ordinary  men,  the  love  of  glory  is  also  more  prom- 
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iaent  m  the  hearts  of  a  class  of  citiKeos,  who  regard  the  applai 
of  a  great  people  as  a  reward  worthy  of  their  exertions,  and  an 
eievatiiig  encouragement  to  man.  If  we  would  learn  why  it  is 
that  great  nations  contribute  more  powerfully  to  the  sjH'ead  of 
human  improvement  than  small  states,  we  shall  discover  an  ack- 
quate  cause  in  the  rapid  and  energetic  circulation  of  ideas,  and  in 
those  great  cities  which  are  the  intellectual  centres  where  all  the 
rays  of  human  genius  are  reflected  and  combined.  To  this  it  may 
be  added  that  most  important  discoveries  demand  a  display  of 
national  power  which  the  government  of  a  small  state  is  unable 
to  make ;  in  great  nations  the  government  entertains  a  greatet 
number  of  general  notions,  and  b  more  completely  disengaged 
from  the  routine  of  precedent  and  the  egotism  of  local  prejudice ; 
its  designs  are  conceived  with  more  talent,  and  executed  with  more 
boldness. 

In  time  of  peace  the  well-being  of  small  nations  is  undoubtedly 
more  general  and  more  complete ;  but  they  are  apt  to  suffer  more 
acutely  from  the  calamities  of  war  than  those  of  great  empires 
whose  distant  frontiers  may  for  ages  avert  the  presence  of  the 
danger  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  which  is  more  frequently 
afiSicted  than  ruined  by  the  evil. 

But  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  the  argument  derived  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case  predominates  over  all  others.  If  none  but 
small  nations  existed,  I  do  not  doubt  that  mankind  would  be  more 
happy  and  more  free ;  but  the  existence  of  great  nations  is  un- 
avoidable. 

This  consideration  introduces  the  element  of  physical  strength  as 
a  condition  of  national  prosperity. 

It  profits  a  people  but  little  to  be  affluent  and  free,  if  it  is  per- 
petually exposed  to  be  pillaged  or  subjugated ;  the  number  of  its 
manufactures  and  the  extent  of  its  commerce  are  of  small  advan- 
tage, if  another  nation  has  the  empire  of  the  seas  and  gives  the 
law  in  all  the  markets  of  the  globe.  Small  nations  are  often  em- 
poverished,not  because  they  are  small, but  because  they  are  weak; 
and  great  empires  proq)er  less  because  they  are  great  than  because 
they  are  strong.  Physical  strength  is  therefore  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  the  happiness  and  even  of  the  existence  of  nations. 
Hence  it  occurs,  that  unless  very  peculiar  circumstances  intervene, 
^mall  nations  are  always  united  to  large  empires  in  the  end,  either 
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iff  force  or  by  Uieir  own  consent ;  }et  I  am  unacquainted  witti  a 
more  dqdorable  spectacle  than  that  of  a  people  unable  either  to 
defend  or  to  maintain  its  ind^endence. 

The  federal  system  was  created  with  the  intention  of  combining 
the  diflerent  advantages  which  result  from  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  extent  of  nations ;  and  a  single  glance  over  the  United 
States  of  America  suffices  to  discover  the  advantages  which  they 
have  darived  from  its  adoption. 

lo  great  centralized,  nations  the  legisls^tor  is  obliged  to  impart  a 
character  of  uniformity  to  the  laws,  which  does  not  always  suit  the 
diversity  of  customs  and  of  districts ;  as  he  takes  no  cognizance  of 
special  cases,  he  can  only  proceed  upon  general  principles ;  and 
the  population  is  obliged  to  conform  to  the  exigencies  of  the  legis* 
lation,  since  the  legislation  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  exigencies  afid 
customs  of  the  population ;  which  is  the  cause  of  endless  trouble 
and  misery.    This  disadvantage  does  not  exist  in  confederations ; 
congress  r^ulates  the  principal  measures  of  the  national  govern^ 
ment,  and  all  the  details  of  the  administration  are  reserved  to  the 
provincial  legislatures.     It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  much  this 
diviaon  of  sovereignty  contributes  to  the  well-bemg  of  each  of  the 
states  which  compose  the  Union.     In  these  small  communities, 
which  are  never  agitated  by  the  desire  of  aggrandizement  or  the 
cares  of  self-defence,  all  public  authority  and^  private  energy  is 
employed  in  internal  melioration.    The  central  government  of  each 
^te,  which  is  in  immediate  juxtaposition  to  the  citizens,  is  daily 
apprized  of  the  wants  which  arise  in  society ;  and  new  projects  are 
proposed  every  year,  which  are  discussed  either  at  town-meetings 
or  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  which  are  transmitted  by  the 
press  to  stimulate  the  zeal  and  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  citizens. 
This  ^irit  of  melioration  is  constantly  alive  in  the  American  re- 
publics, without  compromising  their  tranquillity ;  the  ambition  of 
power  yields  to  the  less  refined  and  less  dangerous  love  of  comfort. 
It  is  generally  believed  in  America  that  the  existence  and  the  per- 
manence of  the  republican  form  of  government  in  the  New  World 
depend  upon  the  existence  and  the  permanence  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  is  not  imusual  to  attribute  a  large  share  of  the  mii- 
fbrtunes  which  have  befallen  the  new  states  of  South  America  to 
the  injudicious  erection  of  great  republics,  instead  of  a  divided  and 
confederate  sovereignty. 
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U  is  incontestably  true  that  the  love  and  the  habits  of  republican 
government  in  the  United  States  were  engendered  in  the  townships 
and  m  the  provincial  assemblies.  In  a  small  state,  like  that  of 
Connecticut  for  instance,  where  cutting  a  canal  or  laying  down  a 
road  is  a  momentous  political  question,  where  the  state  has  no  army 
to  pay  and  no  wars  to  carry  on,  and  where  much  wealth  and  much 
honour  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  chief  citizens,  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  more  natural  or  more  appropriate  than  that  of  a 
republic.  But  it  is  this  same  republican  spirit,  it  is  these  manners 
and  customs  of  a  free  people,  which .  are  engendered  and  nurtured 
in  the  difierent  states,  to  be  afterward  applied  to  the  coimtry  at 
large.  The  public  spirit  of  the  Union  is,  so  to  speak,  nothing  more 
than  an  abstract  of  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  provinces.  Every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  transfuses  his  attachment  to  his  little  re- 
public into  the  common  store  of  American  patriotism.  In  defend- 
ing the  Union,  he  defends  the  increasmg  prosperity  of  his  own  dis- 
trict, the  right  of  conducting  its  affkirs,  and  the  hope  of  causing 
measures  of  improvement  to  be  adopted  which  may  be  favourable 
to  his  own  interests ;  and  these  are  motives  which  are  wont  to  stir 
men  more  readily  than  the  general  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
glory  of  the  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  temper  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants especially  fitted  them  to  promote  the  welfare  of  a  great  repub- 
lic, the  federal  system  smoothed  the  obstacles  which  they  mi^t 
have  encountered.  The  confederation  of  all  the  American  states 
presents  none  of  the  ordinary  disadvantages  resulting  from  great 
agglomerations  of  men.  The  Union  is  a  great  republic  in  extent, 
but  the  paucity  of  objects  for  which  its  government  provides  as- 
similates it  to  a  small  state.  Its  acts  are  important,  but  they  are 
rare.  As  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  limited  and  incomplete, 
its  exercise  is  not  incompatible  with  liberty ;  for  it  does  not  excite 
those  insatiable  desires  of  fame  and  power  which  have  proved  so 
fatal  to  great  republics.  As  there  is  no  common  centre  to  the 
country,  vast  capital  cities,  colossal  wealth,  abject  poverty,  and 
sudden  revolutions  are  alike  unknown ;  and  political  passion,  in- 
stead of  spreading  over  the  land  like  a  torrent  of  desolation,  q>ends 
its  stroigth  against  the  interests  and  the  individual  passions  of 
evory  state. 
Nevertheless,  all  commodities  and  ideas  circulate  throughout  the 
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TTmon  as  freely  as  m  a  country  inhabited  by  one  people.  Nothing 
diecks  die  spirit  of  enterprise.  The  government  avails  itself  of 
tlie  askance  of  all  who  have  talents  or  knowledge  to  serve  it 
l^^thin  the  frontiers  of  the  Union  the  profoundcst  peace  prevails, 
as  within  the  heart  of  some  great  empire ;  abroad,  it  ranks  with 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth :  two  thousand  miles  of  coa^ 
are  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  and  as  it  possesses  the 
keys  of  the  globe,  its  flag  is  respected  in  the  most  remote  seas.  The 
Union  is  as  happy  and  as  free  as  a  small  people,  and  as  glorious 
and  as  strong  as  a  great  nation. 


WHT  THE  FSDKRAL  STSTBM  IS  NOT  ADAPTS!)  TO  ALL  PXOPLES,  k»B 
HOW  TBB  AN6LO-AMBRICANS  WERB  ENABLBX)  TO  ADOPT  IT. 

Bf«fy  fadcnl  Sjiteoi  oootains  defects  which  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  Legislator.-— 

The  federal  System  is  complex. — It  demands  a  daily  Exercise  of  Discretion  on  the 

Put  of  the  Citizens. — ^Practical  knowledge  of  Goremment  common  among  the 

AineikMi     Relatire  weakness  of  the  Government  of  the  Union,  another  defect 

inheiait  in  the  federal  System. — The  Americans  have  diminished  without  remedy* 

tag  it. — ^The  Sovereignty  of  the  separate  States  apparently  weaker,  hut  really 

stroagvTy  than  that  of  the  Union. — ^Why^^-Natnral  causes  of  Union  most  exist  ba- 

tveen  confederate  Peoples  beside  the  Laws. — What  these  Canses  are  among  the 

Anglo-Americans. — ^Maine  and  Georgia,  separated  by  a  Distance  of  a  thousand 

Miles,  more  natnrally  onited  than  Normandy  and  Britany. — ^War,  the  main  Pert!  of 

Cottiedentioas. — This  proved  even  by  the  Example  of  the  United  States.— The  Union 

has  no  great  Wars  to  fear. — Why. — Dangers  to  which  Europeans  would  be  exposed 

if  they  adopted  the  federal  System  of  the  Americans. 


When  a  legislator  succeeds,  after  persevering  efforts,  in  exerci* 
sing  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  nations,  his  genius  is 
lauded  by  mankind,  while  in  point  of  fact,  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  country  which  he  is  unable  to  change,  a  social  condi- 
tion which  arose  without  his  co-operation,  manners  and  opinions 
which  he  cannot  trace  to  their  source,  and  ah  origin  with  which  he 
is  unacquainted,  exercise  so  irresistible  an  influence  over  the  cour- 
ses of  society,  that  he  is  himself  borne  away  by  the  current,  after 
an  in^ectual  resistance.  Like  the  navigator,  he  may  direct  the 
Teasel  which  bears  him  along,  but  he  can  neither  change  its  struc- 
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terey  ncr  raifle  tbe  windB,  aor  hill  tlie  wateit  \riuch  swdl  beneath 
him. 

I  bare  ahown  tbe  advantages  which  the  Americans  deriye  from 
their  federal  system ;  it  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  circum- 
stances which  render  that  system  practicable^  as  its  benefits  are  not 
to  be  enjoyed  by  all  nations.  The  incidental  defects  of  the  federal 
system  which  originate  in  tbe  laws  may  be  corrected  by  the  skill 
of  the  le^lator,  but  there  are  farther  evils  inherent  in  the  system 
wUch  cannot  be  counteracted  by  the  peoples  which  ad(^  it  These 
nations  must  therefore  find  the  strength  necessary  to  sujqport  the 
natural  imperfections  of  their  government 

The  most  prominent  evil  of  all  federal  systems  is  the  very  com- 
plex nature  of  the  means  they  employ.  Two  sovereignties  are  ne- 
cessarily in  the  presence  of  each  other.  The  legislator  may  am- 
plify and  equalize  the  action  of  these  two  sovereignties,  by  limiting 
each  of  them  to  a  sphere  of  authority  accurately  defined ;  but  he 
cannot  combine  them  into  one,  or  prevent  them  fitnn  running  into 
collision  at  certain  points.  The  federal  system  therefore  rests  upcm 
a  theory  which  is  necessarily  complicated,  and  which  demands  the 
daily  exercise  of  a  considerable  share  of  discretion  on  the  part  of 
those  it  governs. 

A  proposition  must  be  plain  to  be  adopted  by  the  understanding 
of  a  people.  A  false  notion  which  is  clear  and  precise  will  always 
meet  with  a  greater  number  of  adheraits  in  the  world  than  a  true 
principle  which  is  obscure  or  involved.  Hence  it  arises  that  par- 
ties, which  are  like  small  communities  in  tbe  heart  of  the  nation, 
invariably  adopt  some  principle  or  some  name  as  a  symbol,  which 
very  inadequately  represents  the  end  they  have  in  view  and  the 
means  which  are  at  their  disposal,  but  without  which  they  could 
neither  act  nor  subsist.  The  governments  which  are  founded  upon 
a  single  principle  or  a  single  feeling  which  is  easily  defined,  are 
perhaps  not  the  best,  but  they  are  unquestionably  the  strongest  and 
the  most  durable  in  tbe  world. 

In  examining  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
most  perfect  federal  constitution  that  ever  existed,  one  is  startled, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  variety  of  information  and  the  excellence 
of  discretion  which  it  presupposes  in  the  people  whom  it  is  meant 
to  govern.  The  government  of  the  Union  depends  entirely  upun 
legal  fictions ;  the  Union  is  an  ideal  nation  which  only  exists  in 
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the  muidyaDd  wboae  limits  and  extent  can  only  be  disoerned  by  tha 
undemhiadtng. 

-^  When  once  Ibe  general  tbecny  is  comprebended,  numerous  diffi* 
calties  remain  to  be  solved  in  its  apfdioation ;  for  die  sorereignty  of 
the  Umon  is  so  involved  in  tbat  of  the  states,  that  it  is  impoesibfe 
to  distingoish  its  boundaries  at  the  first  glance.  The  whole  strvc- 
tore  of  the  government  is  artificial  and  conventional ;  and  it  would 
be  ill-«dapted  to  a  people  which  has  not  been  long  accustomed  to 
eondoct  its  own  affairs,  or  to  one  in  which  the  science  of  pditics 
bas  not  desc^oded  to  the  humblest  classes  of  society.  I  have  never 
been  more  struck  by  the  good  sense  and  the  practical  judgment  of 
die  Americans  than  in  the  ingenious  devices  by  which  they  elude 
tbe  numberless  difficulties  resulting  from  their  federal  constitution. 
I  scarcdy  ever  met  with  a  plain  American  citizen  who  could  not 
Astingoidi,  with  surprising  facility,  the  obligations  created. by  the 
kws  of  congress  from  those  created  by  the  laws  of  his  own  state  $ 
aEDd  who,  after  having  discriminated  between  the  matters  which 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Union,  and  those  which  the  local 
kgislature  is  competent  to  regulate,  could  not  point  out  the  exact 
limit  of  the  several  jurisdictions  of  the  federal  courts  and  the  tri« 
bonals  of  the  state. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  like  those  exquisite  pro« 
dnctions  of  human  industry  which  ensure  wealth  and  roiown  to 
tbeir  inventors,  but  which  are  prc^tless  in  any  other  hands.  This 
truth  is  exemplified  by  the  condition  of  Mexico  at  the  present  time. 
The  Mexicans  were  desirous  of  establishing  a  federal  sjrstem,  and 
Ihej  tock  the  federal  constitution  of  thdr  ndghbours  the  Anglo- 
Americans  as  their  model,  and  copied  it  with  considerable  accu- 
racy.* But  although  they  bad  borrowed  the  letter  of  the  law,  they 
were  unable  to  create  or  to  introduce  the  spirit  and  the  sense  which 
gaive  it  life.  They  were  involved  in  ceaseless  embarrassments  be- 
tween the  mechanism  of  their  double  government ;  the  sovereignty 
of  tbe  states  and  that  of  the  Union  perpetually  exceeded  their  r^ 
wpedx^e  privileges,  and  entered  into  colliflion ;  and  to  the  present 
^y  Mexico  is  alternately  the  victim  of  anarchy  and  the  dave  of 
mffitary  de^Mitism. 

The  second  and  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  defects  I  have  alluded 
to,  and  that  which  I  believe  to  be  inherent  in  the  federal  system, 

•  SMtbelfaiiottcciistiuUoaof  1881 
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IS  the  relative  weakness  of  the  goTemment  of  the  Union.  The 
principle  upon  which  all  confederations  rest  is  that  of  a  divideil 
sovereignty.  The  lefjrislator  may  render  this  partition  less  percep- 
tible, he  may  even  conceal  it  for  a  time  from  the  public  eye,  but  he 
cannot  prevent  it  from  existing ;  and  a  divided  sovereignty  must 
always  be  less  powerful  than  an  entire  supremacy.  The  reader  has 
seen  in  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  Americans  have  displayed  singular  ingenuity  in 
combining  the  restriction  of  the  power  of  the  Union  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  federal  government,  with  the  semblance,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  with  the  force  of  a  national  government.  By 
this  means  the  legislators  of  the  Union  have  succeeded  in  diminish- 
ing, though  not  in  counteracting,  the  natural  danger  of  confedera- 
tions. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  American  government  does  not 
apply  itself  to  the  states,  but  that  it  immediately  transmits  its  in- 
junctions to  the  citizens,  and  compels  them  as  isolated  individuals 
to  comply  with  its  demands.  But  if  the  federal  law  were  to  clash 
with  the  interests  and  prejudices  of  a  state,  it  might  be  feared  that 
all  the  citizens  of  that  state  would  conceive  themselves  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  a  single  individual  who  should  refuse  to 
obey.  If  all  the  citizens  of  the  state  were  aggrieved  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  by  the  authority  of  the  Union,  the 
federal  government  would  vainly  attempt  to  subdue  them  individ- 
ually; they  would  instinctively  unite  in  the  common  defence,  and 
they  would  derive  a  ready-prepared  organization  from  the  share  of 
sovereignty  which  the  institution  of  their  state  allows  them  to  en- 
joy. Fiction  would  give  way  to  reality,  and  an  organized  portion 
of  the  territory  might  then  contest  the  central  authority. 

The  same  observation  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  federal  juris- 
diction. If  the  courts  of  the  Union  violated  an  important  law  of  a 
state  hi  a  private  case,  the  real,  if  not  the  appfurent  contest  would 
arise  between  the  aggrieved  state,  represented  by  a  citizen,  and  the 
Union,  represented  by  its  courts  of  justice.* 

*  For  mstance,  the  Union  possesses  by  the  coostitotion  the  right  ol  selling  nnoc* 
onpied  lands  for  its  own  profit.  Supposing  that  the  state  of  Ohio  should  claim  tht 
same  right  in  behalf  of  certain  territories  lying  within  its  boundaries,  upon  the  plea 
that  the  eonatitntioo  refers  to  those  lands  alone  which  do  not  belong  to  the  juriftdic* 
tion  of  any  particular  state,  and  consequently  should  choose  to  dispose  of  them  itself, 
the  htigation  would  be  carried  on  in  the  names  of  the  purchasers  from  the  state  of 
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He  would  bare  but  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  world  wbasbould 
imagine  that  it  is  possible,  by  the  aid  of  legal  fictions,  to  prevent 
men  from  finding  out  and  employing  those  means  of  gratifying  their 
passions  which  have  been  left  op&k  to  them ;  and  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whettier  the  American  l^islators,  when  they  rendered  a  collision 
between  the  two  sovereignties  less  probable,  destroyed  the  causes  of 
such  a  misfortune.  But  it  may  even  be  affirmed  that  they  were 
unable  to  ensure  the  preponderance  of  the  federal  element  in  a  case 
of  this  kind.  The  Union  is  possessed  of  money  and  of  troops,  but 
the  affections  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  are  in  the  bosom  of  the 
states.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  an  abstract  being,  which 
is  connected  with  but  few  external  objects ;  the  sovereignty  of  the 
>tates  is  hourly  perceptible,  easily  imderstood,  constantly  active ; 
abd  if  the  former  is  of  recent  creation,  the  latter  is  coeval  with  the 
people  itself.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  factitious,  that  of 
the  states  is  natural,  and  derives  its  existence  from  its  own  simple 
influence,  like  the  authority  of  a  parent.    The  supreme  power  of 

Ohio,  and  the  purchasers  from  the  Union,  and  not  in  the  names  of  Ohio  and  the  Union. 
But  what  would  become  of  this  legal  fiction  if  the  federal  purchaser  was  confirmed  in 
his  right  by  the  courts  of  the  Union,  while  the  other  competitor  was  ordered  to  retain 
possession  by  the  tribunals  of  the  state  of  Ohio  ? 

[The  difficulty  supposed  by  the  author  in  this  note  is  imaginary.  The  question  of 
title  to  the  lands  in  the  case  put,  must  dejpend  opon  the  constitutioB,  treaties,  and 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  a  decision  in  the  state  court  adverse  to  the  claim  or 
title  set  up  under  those  laws,  must,  by  the  very  words  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
judiciary  act,  be  subject  to  review  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  whose 
decision  is  final: 

The  remarks  in  the  text  of  this  page  upon  the  relative  weakness  of  the  government 
of  the  Union,  are  equally  applicable  to  any  form  of  republican  or  democratic  govern* 
ment,  and  are  not  peculiar  to  a  federal  system.  Under  the  circumstances  supposed 
by  the  author,  of  all  the  citizens  of  a  state,  or  a  large  majority  of  them,  aggrieved  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  operation  of  any  law,  the  same  diffi- 
culty would  arise  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  state  as  those  of  the  Union.  Indeed, 
such  instances  of  the  total  inefiScacy  of  state  laws,  are  not  wanting.  The  fact  is,  that 
all  republics  depend  on  the  willmgness  of  the  people  to  execute  the  laws.  If  they 
wiU  not  enforce  them,  there  is,  so  far,  an  end  to  the  government,  for  it  possesses  no 
power  adequate  to  the  control  of  the  physical  power  of  the  people.  , 

Not  only  in  theory,  but  in  fact,  a  republican  government  must  be  administered  by 
the  people  themselves.  They,  and  they  alone,  must  execute  the  laws.  And  hence, 
the  first  principle  in  such  governments,  that  on  which  all  others  depend,  and  without 
which  no  other  can  exist,  is  and  must  be,  obedience  to  the  existing  laws  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  the  vital  condition  of  the  social  compact.  He 
who  claims  a  dispensing  power  for  himself,  by  which  he  suspends  the  operation  of  the 
law  jn  his  own  case,  is  worse  than  a  usurper,  for  he  not  only  tramples  under  foot  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  but  violates  the  reciprocal  pledge  which  he  has  giveu  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  has  received  from  them,  that  he  wiU  abide  by  the  laws  con- 
stitutionally enacted ;  upon  the  strength  of  which  pledge,  his  own  personal  rights  and 
acquisitions  are  protected  by  the  rest  of  the  community.— ilm«Hcan  Ediior,^ 
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the  natkm  only  afiects  a  fisw  of  the  chief  interests  of  society ;  it 
represents  an  immense  Ixit  remote  country,  and  claims  a  feeling  of 
patriotism  which  is  vague  and  ill-defined ;  but  the  authority  of  the 
states  controls  every  individual  citizen  at  every  hour  and  in  all  cir« 
curastances ;  it  protects  his  property,  his  fireedom,  and  his  life ;  and 
when  we  recollect  the  traditions,  the  customs,  the  prejudices  of 
local  and  funiliar  attachment  with  which  it  is  connected,  we  can- 
not doubt  the  stq)eriority  of  a  power  which  is  interwoven  with 
every  circumstance  that  renders  the  love  of  one's  native  country 
instinctive  to  the  human  heart. 

Since  legislators  are  unable  to  obviate  such  dangerous  collisions 
as  occur  between  the  two  sovereignties  which  co-exist  in  the 
federal  system,  their  first  object  must  be,  not  only  to  dissuade  the 
confederate  states  from  warfare,  but  to  encourage  such  institutions 
as  may  promote  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Hence  it  results  that 
the  federal  compact  cannot  be  lasting  unless  there  exists  in  the 
communities  which  are  leagued  together,  a  certain  number  of  in- 
ducements to  union  which  render  their  common  dependance  agree- 
able, and  the  task  of  the  government  light ;  and  that  system  can- 
not succeed  without  the  presence  of  favorable  circumstances  added 
to  the  influence  of  good  laws.  All  the  peoples  which  have  ever 
formed  a  confederation  have  been  held  together  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  common  interests,  which  served  as  the  intellectual  ties  of 
association. 

But  the  sentiments  and  the  principles  of  man  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  well  as  his  immediate  interest  A  certain  uniformity 
of  civiUzation  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  durability  of  a  confedera- 
tion, than  a  uniformity  of  interests  in  the  states  which  compose  it 
In  Switzerland  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  canton  ot 
Uri  and  the  canton  of  Vaud  is  equal  to  that  between  the  fifteenth 
and  the  nineteenth  centuries ;  and,  properly  speaking,  Switzerland 
has  never  possessed  a  federal  government  The  union  between 
these  two  cantons  only  subsists  upon  the  map ;  and  their  discrepances 
would  soon  be  perceived  if  an  attempt  were  made  by  a  central 
authority  to  prescribe  the  same  laws  to  the  whole  territory. 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  most  powerfully  contribute  to 
siqpport  the  federal  government  in  America,  is  that  the  states  have 
not  only  similar  interests,  a  common  origin,  and  a  common  tongue, 
but  that  they  are  also  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  civilization ;  which 
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doDOst  always  rendeis  a  union  feasible.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Xoropeui  nation,  how  small  soever  it  may  be,  winch  does  not  pre-^ 
sent  kflB  miifonnity  in  its  diflerent  provinces  than  the  American  peo« 
pie,  whidi  occupies  a  territory  as  extensive  as  one  half  of  Europe. 
Tbe  distance  from  the  state  of  Maine  to  that  of  Georgia  is  reckoned 
at  about  one  thousand  miles ;  but  the  difference  between  the  civili<^ 
zation  of  Maine  and  that  of  Georgia  is  slighter  than  the  difference 
between  the  habits  of  Normandy  and  those  of  Britany.  Maine 
and  Georgia,  which  are  placed  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  great 
empire,  are  consequently  in  the  natural  possession  of  more  real  in-* 
Aicemeiits  to  form  a  confederation  than  Normandy  and  Britany, 
which  are  only  separated  by  a  bridge. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  country  contributed  to  increase 
tbe  facilities  which  the  American  legislators  derived  from  the  man- 
Mrs  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance 
diat  the  adoption  and  the  maintenance  of  the  federal  system  are 
mainly  attributable. 

Tbe  roost  important  occurrence  which  can  mark  the  annals  of  a 
people  is  the  breaking  out  of  a  war.  In  war  a  people  struggles 
with  the  energy  of  a  single  man  against  foreign  nations,  in  the  de- 
ience  of  its  very  existence.  The  skill  of  a  government,  the  good 
0ense  of  the  community,  and  tbe  natural  fondness  which  men  enter- 
tain for  their  country,  may  suffice  to  maintain  peace  in  the  interior 
of  a  district,  and  to  favour  its  internal  prosperity ;  but  a  nation  can 
only  carry  on  a  great  war  at  the  cost  of  more  numerous  and  more 
painful  sacrifices ;  and  to  suppose  that  a  great  number  of  men  will 
of  their  own  accord  comply  with  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  is  to 
betray  an  ignorance  of  mankind.  All  the  peoples  which  have  been 
obliged  to  sustain  a  long  and  serious  warfare  have  consequently 
been  led  to  augm^t  the  power  of  their  government.  Those  which 
have  not  succeeded  in  this  attempt  have  been  subjugated.  A  long 
war  almost  always  places  nations  in  the  wretched  alternative  of 
being  abandoned  to  ruin  by  defeat,  or  to  despotism  by  success. 
War  therefore  renders  the  symptoms  of  the  weakness  of  a  govern- 
ment most  palpable  and  most  alarming ;  and  I  have  shown  that  the 
inherent  defect  of  federal  governments  is  that  of  being  weak. 

The  federal  system  is  not  only  deficient  in  every  kind  of  central- 
'led  administration,  but  the  central  government  itself  is  imperfectly 
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Qig^mzedf  which  is  invariably  an  inflooiitial  cause  of  inferiority 
when  the  nation  b  opposed  to  other  conntries  which  are  tbemselTes 
^▼emed  by  a  single  authority.  In  the  federal  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  by  which  the  central  govemment  possesses  nuNre  real 
jbrce,  this  evil  is  still  extremely  sen^Ue.  An  example  will  illus- 
trate the  case  to  the  reader. 

The  constitution  confers  upon  congress  the  right  of  *^  calling  forth 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and 
repel  invasions^'  and  another  article  declares  that  the  president  of 
the  United  States  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  mUitia.  In  the 
war  of  1812,  the  president  ordered  the  militia  of  the  northern  states 
to  march  to  the  frontiers ;  but  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
whose  interests  were  impaired  by  the  war,  refused  to  obey  the 
command.  They  argued  that  the  constitution  authorize  the  federal 
government  to  call  forth  the  militia  in  cases  of  insurrection  or  in- 
vasion, but  that  in  the  present  instance,  there  was  neither  invasion 
nor  insurrection.  They  added,  that  the  same  constitution  wfaidi 
conferred  upon  the  Union  th^  right  of  calling  forth  the  militia,  re- 
served to  the  states  that  of  naming  the  officers ;  and  that  conse- 
quently (as  they  understood  the  clause)  no  officer  of  the  Union  had 
any  right  to  command  the  militia,  even  during  war,  except  the 
president  in  person :  and  in  this  case  they  were  ordered  to  join  an 
army  commanded  by  another  individual  These  absurd  and  pani- 
cious  doctrines  received  the  sanction  not  only  of  the  governors  and 
legblative  bodies,  but  also  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  both  states ; 
and  the  federal  govemment  was  constrained  to  raise  elsewhere  the 
troops  which  it  required* 

The  only  safeguard  which  the  American  Union,  with  all  the 
relative  perfection  of  its  laws,  possesses  against  the  dissolution 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  great  war,  lies  in  its  probable  ex- 
emption from  that  calamity.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  an  immoise 
continent,  which  offers  a  boundless  field  for  human  industry,  the 

*  Kent's  Commentaries,  toL  i.,  p.  244.  I  hare  selected  an  example  which  relates 
to  a  time  posterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  present  constitution.  If  I  had*  goae 
back  to  the  days  of  the  confederation,  I  might  have  given  still  more  striking  instances. 
The  whole  nation  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  enthosiastic  excitement ;  the  reToIa* 
tidn  was  represented  by  a  man  who  was  the  idol  of  the  people ;  but  at  that  very 
period  cong^ss  had,  to  say  the  truth,  no  resources  at  all  at  its  disposal.  Troops  and 
supplies  were  perpetually  wanting.  The  best  devised  projects  failed  in  the  ezscutioo, 
and  the  Union,  which  was  constantly  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  was  saved  by  tbs 
weakness  of  its  enemies  far  more  than  by  its  own  strength. 


XJmoa  is  ahnost  as  much  insulated  from  the  world  as  if  its  fitmtiers 
were  girt  by  the  ocean.    Canada  contains  only  a  million  of  inhab- 
itants, and  its  population  is  divided  into  two  inimical  nations.    The 
rigor  of  the  climate  limits  the  extension  of  its  territory,  and  shuts 
up  its  ports  during  the  six  months  of  winter.    From  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  a  few  savage  tribes  are  to  be  met  with,  which  re- 
tire, perishing  in  their  retreat,  before  six  thousand  soldiers.  To  the 
south,  the  union  has  a  point  of  contact  with  the  empire  of  Mexico ; 
and  it  is  thence  that  serious  hostilities  may  one  day  be  eiqpected  to 
arise.    But  for  a  long  while  to  come,  the  uncivilized  state  of  the 
Mencan  community,  the  depravity  of  its  morals,  and  its  extreme 
poverty,  will  prevent  that  country  from  ranking  high  among  na- 
tions.    As  for  the  powers  of  Europe,  they  are  too  distant  to  be 
formidable.* 

The  great  advantage  of  the  United  States  does  not,  then,  consist 
.n  a  federal  constitution  which  allows  them  to  carry  on  great  wars, 
but  in  a  geographical  portion,  which  renders  such  enterprises 
improbaUe. 

1^0  one  can  be  more  inclined  than  I  am  myself  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  the  federal  system,  which  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the 
oombinatioDS  most  favourable  to  the  prosperity  and  freedom  of  man. 
I  envy  the  lot  of  those  nations  which  have  been  enabled  to  adopt 
it ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  any  confederate  peoples  could  main- 
tain a  long  or  an  equal  contest  with  a  nation  of  similar  strength  in 
which  the  government  should  be  centralized.     A  people  which 
diould  divide  its  sovereignty  into  fractional  powers,  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  military  monarchies  of  Europe,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
by  that  very  act,  abdicate  its  power,  and  perhaps  its  existence  and 
its  name.    But  such  is  the  admirable  position  of  the  New  World, 
Aat  man  has  no  other  enemy  than  himself;  and  that  in  order  to 
be  happy  and  to  be  free,  it  suffices  to  seek  the  gifts  of  prosperity 
and  the  knowledge  of  frieedom. 

*  Appendix  0. 


CHAPTER  DC 

I  HAVE  hitherto  examined  the  institutions  of  the  United  States ;  I 
have  passed  their  legislation  in  review,  and  I  have  depicted  the 
present  characteostics  of  political  society  in  that  country.  But  a 
(sovereign  power  exists  above  these  institutions  and  beyond  these 
characteristic  features,  which  may  destroy  or  modify  them  at  its 
pleasure ;  I  mean  that  of  the  people.  It  remains  to  be  shown  in 
what  manner  this  power,  which  regulates  the  laws,  acts :  its  pro- 
pensities and  its  passions  remain  to  be  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the 
secret  springs  which  retard,  accelerate,  or  direct  its  irresistible 
course ;  and  the  effects  of  its  unbounded  authority,  with  the  destiny 
which  is  probably  reserved  for  it. 


WHY  THE  PEOPLE  MAY  STRICTLY  BE  SAID  TO  60VBRK  IN  THB 

UNITED  STATES. 

In  America  the  people  appoints  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
power,  and  furnishes  the  jurors  who  punish  all  offences  against  the 
laws.  The  American  institutions  are  democratic,  not  only  in  their 
principle  but  in  all  their  consequences ;  and  the  people  elects  its 
representatives  directly ^  and  for  the  most  part  annudly^  in  order  to 
ensure  their  dependance.  The  people  is  therefore  the  real  directing 
power ;  and  although  the  form  of  government  is  representative,  it 
IS  evident  that  the  opinions,  the  prejudices,  the  mterests,  and  even 
2he  passions  of  the  community  are  hindered  by  no  durable  obstacles 
from  exercising  a  perpetual  influence  on  society.  In  the  United 
States  the  majority  governs  in  the  name  of  the  people,  as  is  the 
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in  all  the  countries  in  which  the  people  is  siq^nreme.  This 
majority  is  principally  composed  of  peaceable  citizens^  who,  eidier 
by  incfinatkm  or  by  interest,  are  sincerely  desirous  of  the  welfiue 
of  their  country.  But  they  are  surrounded  by  the  incessant  agita- 
tioo  of  parties,  which  attempt  to  gain  their  co-operation  and  to 
•rail  themselTes  of  their  support 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PARTIES  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

tire&t  Dinskm  to  be  made  between  Parties.— Parties  which  are  to  each  other  as  riral 
Nations.— Parties  properly  so  called.— Difference  between  great  and  small  Parties. 
—Epochs  which  prodoce  them.— Their  Characteristics.^— America  has  had  grsat 
Parties.- They  are  extinct.— FederalisU.—Repablicans.— Defeat  of  the  Federalists. 
— Difficulty  of  creating  Parties  in  the  United  Sutes.— What  is  done  with  this  Inten- 
tion.—Aristocratic  and  democratic  Character  to  be  met  with  in  all  Parties.— Strag* 
gle  of  General  Jackson  against  the  Bank. 

A  GREAT  division  must  be  made  between  parties.  Some  countries 
are  so  large  that  the  different  populations  which  inhabit  them  hare 
contradictory  interests,  although  they  are  the  subjects  of  the  same 
government ;  and  they  may  thence  be  m  a  perpetual  state  of  oppo- 
sition. In  this  case  the  different  fractions  of  the  people  may  more 
properly  be  considered  as  distinct  nations  than  as  mere  parties;  and 
if  a  civil  war  breaks  out,  the  struggle  is  carried  on  by  rival  peoples 
rather  than  by  factions  in  the  state. 

But  when  the  citizens  entertain  different  opinions  upon  subjects 
which  affect  the  whole  country  alike,  such  for  instance,  as  the 
principles  upon  which  the  government  is  to  be  conducted,  then  di»- 
inctions  arise  which  may  correctly  be  styled  parties.  Purties  are 
I  necessary  evil  in  free  governments ;  but  they  have  not  at  all 
imes  the  same  character  and  the  same  propensities. 

At  certain  periods  a  nation  may  be  oppressed  by  such  insupport« 
able  evils  as  to  conceive  the  design  of  effecting  a  total  change  in 
ts  political  constitution;  at  other  times  the  mischief  lies  still 
'•eeper,  and  the  existence  of  society  itself  is  endangered.  Such  are 
the  times  of  great  revolutions  and  of  great  parties.  But  between 
these  epochs  of  misery  and  of  confusion  there  are  periods  during 
which  human  society  seems  to  rest,  and  mankind  to  make  a  pause. 
This  pause  is,  indeed,  only  apparent ;  for  time  does  not  stop  its 
c  'rse  for  nPt»ons  any  more  than  for  men ;  they  are  all  advancing 


tBfwnd  a  gtmi  with  wkidi  tkej  are  unacqaraited ;  and  we  ontjr 
■aagbe  them  to  be  stationafj  when  their  progress  escapes  our  ob- 
'serratioo ;  as  men  who  are  going  at  a  foot  pace  seem  to  be  standi 
iBgstiUto  those  who  run. 

But  however  this  may  be,  there  are  certain  epochs  at  which  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  social  and  political  constitution  of 
iiati<Ris  are  so  slow  and  so  insensible,  that  men  imagine  their  pres- 
ent condition  to  be  a  final  state ;  and  the  human  mind,  believing 
itself  to  be  firmly  based  upon  certain  foundations,  does  not  extend 
its  researches  beyond  the  horiztm  which  it  descries.  These  are  the 
times  of  small  parties  mad  of  intrigue. 

The  pofitical  parties  which  I  style  great  are  those  which  cling 
to  prindples  more  tiran  to  consequences ;  to  general,  and  not  to 
especial  cases ;  to  ideas,  and  not  to  men.  These  parties  are  usually 
ifistinguisbed  hy  a  nobler  character,  by  more  generous  passions, 
more  genuine  convictions,  and  a  more  bold  and  open  conduct  than 
the  others.  In  them,  private  interest,  which  always  plays  the 
chief  part  in  political  pas^ons,  is  more  studiously  veSed  under  the 
pretext  of  the  public  good;  and  it  may  even  be  sometimes 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  very  person  whom  it  excites  and 
impels. 

Afinor  parties  are,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  deficient  in 
political  faith.  As  they  are  not  sustained  or  dignified  by  a  lofty 
pmpose,  they  ostensibly  display  the  egotism  of  their  character  in 
Aeir  actions.  They  glow  with  a  factitious  zeal ;  their  language 
is  vdiement,but  their  conduct  is  timid  and  irresolute.  The  means 
ibej  employ  are  as  wretched  as  the  end  at  which  they  aim.  Hence 
it  arises  that  when  a  calm  state  of  things  succeeds  a  violent  rev« 
ohition,  the  leaders  of  society  seem  suddenly  to  disappear,  and  the 
powers  of  tiie  human  mind  to  lie  concealed.  Society  is  convulsed 
by  great  parties,  by  mmor  ones  it  is  agitated ;  it  is  torn  by  the 
fiormer,  by  the  latter  it  is  degraded ;  and  if  these  somethnes  save 
it  by  a  salutary  perturbation,  those  invariably  disturb  it  to  no  good 
end. 

America  has  already  lost  the  great  parties  which  once  (fivided 
the  nation;  and  if  her  happiness  is  considerably  increased,  her 
morality  has  suffered  by  thdr  extinction.  When  the  war  of  m- 
dcpendence  was  terminated,  and  the  foundations  of  the  new  govern^ 
ment  were  to  be  laid  down,  the  nation  was  divided  between  two 
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opinioiis — two  opinkMis  which  are  as  oU  as  the  worU,  and  wUdi 
are  perpetually  to  be  met  with  under  all  the  forms  and  all  the 
names  which  have  ever  obtained  in  free  communities  —  the  one 
tending  to  limit,  the  other  to  extend  indefinitely,  the  power  of  Ihe 
people.  The  conflict  of  these  two  opinions  never  assumed  that 
degree  of  violence  in  America  which  it  has  frequently  displayed 
elsewhere.  Both  parties  of  the  Americans  were  in  fact  agreed 
upon  the  most  essential  points ;  and  neither  of  them  had  to  destroy 
a  traditionary  constitution,  or  to  overthrow  the  structure  of  society, 
in  order  to  ensure  its  own  triumpL  In  neither  of  them,  conse- 
quently, were  a  great  number  of  private  interests  affected  by  suc- 
cess or  by  defeat ;  but  moral  principles  of  a  high  order,  such  as  the 
love  of  equality  and  of  independence,  were  concerned  in  the  strug- 
gle, and  they  sufficed  to  kindle  violent  passions. 

The  party  which  desired  to  limit  the  power  of  the  people,  en- 
deavoured to  apply  its  doctrines  more  especially  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Union,  whence  it  derived  its  name  ot  federal.  The  other 
party,  which  affected  to  be  more  exclusively  attached  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  took  that  of  republican.  America  b  the  land  of  demo- 
cracy, and  the  federalists  were  always  in  a  minority ;  but  they 
reckoned  on  their  side  almost  all  the  great  men  who  had  been 
called  forth  by  the  war  of  independence,  and  their  moral  influence 
was  very  considerable.  Their  cause  was,  moreover,  favoured  by 
circumstances.  The  ruin  of  the  confederation  had  impressed  the 
people  with  a  dread  of  anarchy,  and  the  federalists  did  not  fail  to 
profit  by  this  transient  disposition  of  the  multitude.  For  ten  or 
twelve  years  they  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  they  were  able 
to  apply  some,  though  not  all,  of  their  principles ;  for  the  hostile 
current  was  becoming  from  day  to  day  too  violent  to  be  checked 
or  stemmed.  In  1801  the  republicans  got  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment: Thomas  Jefferson  was  named  president;  and  he  in- 
creased the  influence  of  their  party  by  the  weight  of  his  celebrity, 
the  greatness  of  his  talents,  and  the  immense  extent  of  his  popu- 
larity. 

The  means  by  which  the  federalists  had  maintained  their  position 
were  artificial,  and  their  resources  were  temporary :  it  was  by  the 
virtues  or  the  talents  of  their  leaders  that  they  had  risen  to  power. 
When  the  republicans  attained  to  that  lofty  station,  their  opponents 
were  overwhelmed  by  utter  defeat.    An  immense  majority  declared 
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Itself  against  the  retiring  party,  and  the  federalists  found  themselres 
in  90  small  a  minority,  that  they  at  once  despaired  of  their  future 
success.  From  that  moment  the  republican  or  democratic  party 
has  proceeded  from  conquest  to  conquest,  until  it  has  acquired 
absdute  supranacy  in  the  cquntry.  The  federalists,  percaving 
that  they  were  vanquished  without  resource,  and  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  nation,  fell  into  two  divisions^  of  which  one  joined  the 
TictoriouB  republicans,  and  the  other  abandoned  its  rallying  point 
and  its  name.  Many  years  have  already  elapsed  since  they  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  party. 

The  accession  of  the  federalists  to  power  was,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  which  accompanied  the  formation  of 
the  great  American  Union :  they  resisted  the  inevitable  propensities 
of  their  age  and  of  their  country.  But  whether  their  theories  w^e 
good  or  bad,  they  had  the  defect  of  being  inapplicable,  as  a  sjrstem, 
to  the  society  which  they  professed  to  govern ;  and  that  which 
occurred  under  the  auspices  of  Jefferson  must  therefore  have  taken 
place  soon^  or  later.  But  their  government  gave  the  new  re- 
public time  to  acquire  a  certain  stability,  and  afterward  to  support 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  very  doctrines  which  they  had  combated. 
A  considerable  number  of  their  principles  were  in  point  of  fact 
imbodied  in  the  political  creed  of  their  opponents ;  and  the  federal 
constitution,  which  subsists  at  the  present  day,  is  a  lasting  monu 
meat  of  thdr  patriotism  and  their  wisdom. 

Great  political  parties  are  not,  then,  to  be  met  with  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  at  the  present  time.  Parties,  indeed,  may  be  found  which 
threaten  the  Aiture  tranquillity  of  the  Union ;  but  there  are  none 
which  seem  to  contest  the  present  form  of  government,  or  the 
present  course  of  society.  The  parties  by  which  the  Union  is  men- 
aced do  not  rest  upon  abstract  principles,  but  upon  temporal  inter- 
ests. These  interests  disseminated  in  the  provinces  of  so  vast  an 
empire,  may  be  said  to  constitute  rival  nations  rather  than  parties. 
Thus,  upon  a  recent  occasion,  the  north  contended  for  the  system 
of  commercial  prohibition,  and  the  south  took  up  arms  in  favour 
of  free  trade,  simply  because  the  north  is  a  manufacturing,  and  the 
south  an  agricultural  district;  and  that  the  restrictive  system 
whidi  was  profitable  to  the  one,  was  prejudicial  to  the  other. 

In  the  absence  of  great  parties,  the  United  States  abound  with 
lesser  controveraes ;  and  public  opinion  is  divided  into  a  thousand 
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miaute  diades  of  difference  upon  questions  of  very  little  momenL 
The  pains  which  are  taken  to  create  parties  are  inconceivableyaod 
at  the  present  day  it  is  no  easy  task.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  no  reli^ous  animosity,  because  all  religion  is  req^ected,  and  no 
sect  is  predominant ;  there  is  no  jealousy  of  rank,  because  the  peo- 
ple is  everjrthing,  and  none  can  contest  its  authority ;  lastly,  there 
is  no  public  misery  to  Sjcrve  as  a  means  of  agitation,  because  the 
physical  position  of  the  country  opens  so  wide  a  field  to  industry» 
that  man  is  able  to  accomplish  the  most  surprising  undertakings 
with  his  own  native  resources.  Nevertheless,  ambitious  men  are 
interested  in  the  creation  of  parties,  since  it  is  difficult  to  eject  a 
person  from  authority  upon  the  mere  ground  that  his  place  is  covet- 
ed by  oth«3.  The  skill  of  the  actors  in  the  political  world  lies, 
therefore,  in  the  art  of  creating  parties.  A  poUtical  aspirant  in  the 
United  States  begins  by  discriminating  his  own  interest,  and  by 
calculating  upon  those  interests  which  may  be  collected  around, 
and  amalgamated  with  it:  he  then  contrives  to  discover  some  doc- 
trine or  some  principle  which  may  suit  the  purposes  of  this  new 
association,  and  which  he  adopts  in  order  to  bring  forward  his  party 
and  to  secure  its  popularity  :  just  as  the  imprimaiur  of  a  king  was 
in  former  days  incorporated  with  the  volume  which  it  authorized, 
but  to  which  it  nowise  belonged.  When  these  preliminaries  are 
terminated,  the  new  party  is  ushered  into  the  poKtical  world. 

All  the  domestic  controversies  of  the  Americans  at  first  appear 
to  a  stranger  to  be  so  incomprchenable  and  so  puerile,  that  he  is 
at  a  loss  whether  to  pity  a  people  which  takes  such  arrant  trifles 
in  good  earnest,  or  to  envy  that  happiness  which  enables  it  to  dis- 
cuss them.  But  when  be  comes  to  study  the  secret  propensities 
which  govern  the  factions  of  America,  he  ea^ly  perceives  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  more  or  less  connected  with  one  or  the 
other  of  those  two  divisions  which  have  always  existed  in  firee 
communities.  The  deeper  we  penetrate  into  the  workings  of  these 
parties,  the  more  do  we  perceive  that  the  object  of  the  one  is  to 
limit,  and  that  of  the  other  to  extend,  the  popular  audiority  I  do 
not  assert  that  the  ostensible  end,  or  even  that  the  secret  aim,  of 
American  parties  is  to  promote  the  rule  of  aristocracy  or  democracy 
in  the  country,  but  I  affirm  that  aristocratic  or  democratic  passions 
may  easily  be  detected  at  the  bottom  of  all  parties,  and  that,  although 
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fbtj  escape  a  superficial  observation,  they  are  the  mam  point  and 
Ae  Tery  soul  of  every  faction  in  the  United  States. 

To  quote  a  recen*:  example :  Tvhen  the  president  atfacked  thfe 
bank,  the  country  vras  excited  and  parties  were  formed ;  the  well- 
informed  classes  rallied  round  the  bank,  the  common  people  round 
the  president  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  people  had 
formed  a  rational  opinion  upon  a  question  which  offers  so  many 
difficulties  to  the  most  experienced  statesmen.  The  bank  is  a  great 
establishment  which  enjoys  an  independent  existence,  and  the  peo- 
ple, accustomed  to  make  and  unmake  whatsoever  it  pleases,  is 
fltarded  to  meet  with  this  obstacle  to  its  authority.  In  the  midst  of 
the  i>erpetual  fluctuation  of  society,  the  community  is  irritated  by 
80  permanent  an  institution,  and  is  led  to  attack  it,  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  can  be  shaken  and  controlled,  Hke  all  the  other  institu- 
tions of  the  country. 


VtMABm  OP  THE  AKlSrrOCKATIC  fKBLTY  Df  THB  OmTBB  6TATBS. 

Stcfit  Oppotilioii  of  wettltky  IndiYidvtls  to  Denocmoy.— Their  rttireiMBi.— Their 
twte  lor  admiTe  Pleasaret  and  for  Lnxarv  at  Home.— Their  Simplicity  Abroad.— 
TMr  affected  Condeacemion  toward  the  People. 

b  sometimes  happens  in  a  people  among  which  various  opinions 
prevail,  that  the  balance  of  the  several  parties  is  lost,  and  one  of 
them  obtains  an  irresistible  preponderance,  overpowers  all  obsta- 
dea,  harasKs  its  opponents,  and  appropriates  all  the  resources  of 
society  to  its  own  purposes.  The  vanquished  citizens  despair  of 
wccew,  and  they  conceal  their  dissatisfaction  in  silence  and  in  a 
general  apathy.  The  nation  seems  to  be  governed  by  a  single 
princiide,  and  the  prevailing  party  assumes  the  credit  of  having 
restored  peace  and  unanimity  to  tiic  country.  But  this  apparent 
iBSoinnty  is  merely  a  cloak  to  abnning  cBssensiobB  and  perpeturi 
OfywitiflDt 
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This  is  preciselj  what  oocnrred  in  America;  when  the  Aaoo* 
eratic  party  got  the  upper  hand,  it  took  exclusive  poasenon  of  die 
conduct  of  affidrSy  and  from  that  time  the  laws  and  the  customs  o£ 
society  have  been  adapted  to  its  caprices.  At  the  present  day  the 
more  affluent  classes  of  society  are  so  entirely  remoyed  from  the 
direction  of  political  aflEairs  in  the  United  States,  that  wealth,  &r 
from  conferring  a  right  to  the  exercise  of  power,  is  rather  an  ob- 
stacle than  a  means  of  attaining  to  it.  The  wealthy  members  oi 
the  community  abandon  the  lists,  through  unwillingness  to  amtend, 
and  frequently  to  contend  in  vain,  against  the  poorest  classes  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  They  concentrate  all  their  enjoyments  in  the 
privacy  of  their  homes,  where  they  occupy  a  rank  which  canbot  be 
assumed  in  public ;  -and  they  constitute  a  private  society  in  the 
state,  which  has  its  own  tastes  and  its  own  pleasures.  They  sub- 
mit to  this  state  of  things  as  an  irremediable  evil,  but  they  are 
careful  not  to  show  that  they  are  galled  by  its  continuance ;  it  is 
even  not  uncommon  to  hear  them  laud  the  delights  of  a  republican 
government,  and  the  advantages  of  democratic  institutions  when 
they  are  in  public.  Next  to  hating  their  enemies,  men  are  most 
inclined  to  flatter  them. 

Mark,  for  instance,  that  opulent  citizen,  who  is  as  anxious  as  a 
Jew  of  the  middle  ages  to  conceal  his  wealth.  Ifis  dress  is  plain^ 
his  demeanor  unassuming;  but  the  interior  of  his  dwelling  glitters 
with  luxury,  and  none  but  a  few  chosen  guests  whom  he  haughtily 
styles  his  equals,  are  allowed  to  penetrate  into  this  sanctuary.  No 
European  noble  is  more  exclusive  in  his  pleasures,  or  more  jealous 
of  the  smallest  advantages  which  his  privileged  station  confers 
upon  him.  But  the  very  same  individual  crosses  the  city  to  reach 
a  dark  countmg-house  in  the  centre  of  traffic,  where  eveiy  one  may 
accost  him  who  pleases.  If  he  meets  his  cobbler  upon  the  way, 
they  stop  and  conv^se ;  the  two  citizens  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
state  in  which  they  have  an  equal  interest,  and  they  shake  hands 
before  they  part. 

But  beneath  this  artificial  enthusiasm,  and  these  obsequiotts  al- 
trations  to  the  preponderating  power,  it  is  easy  to  percdve  that  the 
wealdiy  members  of  the  community  entertain  a  hearty  distasle 
to  the  democratic  institutions  of  thdr  country.  The  populace  is 
at  once  the  object  of  their  scorn  and  (^  their  fears.  If  the  mal- 
administration of  the  democracy  ever  brings  about  a  ravohn 
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tioiiafy  aim,  and  if  monarchical  institutions  ever  become  practi* 
cable  in  tbe  United  States,  the  truth  of  what  I  advance  will  be- 
come cbriouB. 

The  two  chief  weapons  which  parties  use  m  order  to  eoBnae  suc- 
are  tbe  fublic  presSy  and  the  formation  of  associaHons. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

LIBERTY  OF  THE   PRESS   IN   THE  UNITED   STATES 

Difficulty  of  restraining  the  Liberty  of  the  Prett.— Psrticalar  reasons  which  some 
Nations  have  to  cherish  this  Liberty. — ^The  Liberty  of  the  Press  a  necessary  Con- 
seqoence  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People  as  it  is  understood  in  America. — YtolcBt 
Langnage  of  the  periodical  Press  in  the  United  States. — ^Propensities  of  the  periodi- 
cal Press.—- lUastrated  by  the  United  8tates.f-Opinioii  of  the  Americans  upon  tbe 
Repression  of  the  Abase  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  by  judicial  Prosecutions. — 
Reasons  for  which  the  Press  is  less  powerful  in  America  than  in  France. 

The  influence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  does  not  aJQTect  political 
opinions  alone,  bat  it  extends  to  all  the  opinions  of  men,  and  it 
modifies  customs  as  well  as  laws.  In  another  part  of  this  work  I 
diall  attempt  to  determine  the  d^ree  of  influence  which  the  liberty 
of  the  press  has  exercised  upon  civil  society  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  pomt  out  the  .direction  which  it  has  given  to  the  ideas,  as 
well  as  the  tone  which  it  has  imparted  to  the  character  and  the 
feelings  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  but  at  present  I  purpose  simply 
to  examine  the  effects  produced  by  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the 
political  world. 

I  confess  diat  I  do  not  entertain  diat  firm  and  complete  attach- 
ment to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  things  that  are  supremely 
good  in  thor  very  nature  are  wont  to  excite  in  the  mind ;  and  I 
approve  of  it  more  firom  a  recoUection  of  the  evils  it  prevents,  than 
finom  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  it  ensures. 

If  any  one  can  pomt  out  an  intermediate,  and  yet  a  tenaUe  posi- 
tion, between  the  complete  independence  and  the  entire  subjectiaii 
of  the  public  expression  of  opinion,  I  should  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  adopt  it;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  &cover  this  position.  If  it  is 
your  intention  to  correct  the  abuses  of  unlicensed  printing,  and  to 
restore  the  use  of  orderly  language,  you  may  in  the  first  instance 
try  the  offiender  by  a  jury;  but  if  the  jury  acquits  him,  the  (^pinion 
whidi  vras  that  of  a  single  individual  becomes  flie  opnion  of  the 
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countiy  at  large.    Too  much  and  too  little  has  thereibre  hkherto 
been  done ;  if  you  proceed^  you  must  bring  the  delinquent  before 
pennaneirt  magistrates;  but  even  here  the  cause  must  be  heard 
beforent  can  be  decided ;  and  the  Teiy  principles  which  no  book 
would  hare  yentured  to  avow  are  blazoned  forth  in  the  pleadings, 
and  what  was  obscurely  hinted  at  in  a  single  composition  is  then 
repeated  in  a  multitude  of  other  publications.    The  language  in 
which  a  thought  is  imbodied  is  the  mere  carcase  of  the  thou^t, 
and  not  the  idea  itself;  tril^mals  may  condemn  the  form,  but  the 
aense  and  spirit  of  the  work  is  too  subtile  for  their  authority :  too 
much  has  still  been  done  to  recede,  too  little  to  attain  your  end : 
yoa  must  therefore  proceed.    If  you  establish  a  censorslup  of  the 
press,  the  tongue  of  the  public  speaker  will  still  make  itself  heard, 
and  yoa  have  only  increased  the  mischief.    The  powers  of  thought 
do  not  rely,  like  the  powers  of  physical  strength,  upon  the  number 
of  their  mechanical  agents,  nor  can  a  host  of  authors  be  reckoned 
like  the  troops  which  compose  an  army ;  on  the  contrary,  tha 
anthority  of  a  principle  is  often  increased  by  the  smallneer;  of  the 
number  of  men  by  whom  it  is  expressed.    The  words  of  a  strong- 
minded  man,  which  penetrate    amid  the  passions  of  a  listening 
asMmbly,  have  more  weight  than  the  vociferations  of  a  thousand 
orators  ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  speak  freely  in  any  public  place, 
the  oonaequence  is  the  same  as  if  free  speaking  was  allowed  in 
every  village.    The  liberty  of  discourse  must  therefore  be  destroyed 
as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  this  is  the  necessary  term  of 
your  eflbrts;  but  if  your  object  was  to  repress  the  abuses  of  liberty, 
they  have  brought  you  to  the  feet  of  a  despot.    You  have  been  led 
from  the  extreme  of  independence  to  the  extreme  of  subjection, 
without  meeting  with  a  single  tenable*  position  for  sheker  or  repose. 
There  are  certain  nations  which  have  peculiar  reasons  for  dieri^- 
ing  ^  press,  independently  of  the  general  motives  which  I  have 
just  pointed  out    For  in  certain  countries  which  profess  to  enjoy 
die  privileges  of  freedom,  every  individual  agent  of  the  govem*- 
oent  may  vblate  the  laws  with  impunity,  since  those  whom  heop- 
cannot  prosecute  him  before  the  courts  of  justice.    In  this 
the  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  merely  a  guarantee,  but  it  is  the 
only  guarantee  of  their  liberty  and  their  security  wfaidi  the  dtinsni 
possess.    If  the  rulers  ot  these  nations  prq[K)std  to  abolish  the  in- 
dependence of  the  jNress,  the  pec^le  would  be  justified  in  saying 
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**  Give  us  tlie  wght  of  prosecuting  your  offences  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals,  and  perhaps  we  may  then  waive  our  right  of  appeal  to 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion." 

But  in  the  countries  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  ostensibly  prevails,  the  censorship  of  the  press  is  not 
only  dangerous,  but  it  is  absurd.  When  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  co-operate  in  the  government  of  society  is  acknowledged,  every 
citizen  must  be  presumed  to  possess  the  power  of  discriminating  be* 
tween  the  different  opinions  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  of  appreciating 
the  different  facts  from  which  inferences  may  be  drawn.  The  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  correlative  institutions ;  just  as  the  censorship  of 
the  press  and  universal  suffrage  are  two  things  which  are  irrecon- 
/  ciljably  opposed,  and  which  cannot  long  be  retained  among  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  same  people.  Not  a  single  individual  of  the  twelve 
millions  who  inhabit  the  territory  of  the  United  States  has  as  yet 
dared  to  propose  any  restrictions  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
first  newspaper  over  which  I  cast  my  eyes,  upon  my  arrival  in 
America,  contained  the  following  article  : — 

**  In  all  this  affair,  the  language  of  Jackson  has  heen  that  of  a  heartless 
despot,  solely  occupied  with  the  presenration  of  his  own  authority.  Amhi- 
tioQ  is  his  crime,  and  it  will  be  his  punishment  too:  intrigue  is  hb  nattve 
element,  and  intrigue  will  confound  his  tricks,  and  will  deprive  him  of  his 
power ;  he  goveras  by  means  of  corruption,  and  his  immoral  practices  will 
redound  to  his  shame  and  confusion.  His  conduct  in  the  political  arena  has 
been  that  of  a  shameless  and  lawless  gamester.  He  succeeded  at  the  tkne, 
but  the  hour  of  retribution  approaches,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to 
his  winnings,  to  throw  aside  his  &lse  dice,  and  to  end  his  days  in  some 
tirement,  where  he  may  curse  h^s  madness  at  his  leisure ;  for  repentance 
is  a  virtue  with  which  his  heart  is  likely  to  remain  forever  unacquainted.* 

It  is  not  uncommonly  imagined  in  France,  that  the  virulence  of 
tfie  press  originates  in  the  uncertain  social  condition,  in  the  political 
excitement,  and  the  general  sense  of  consequent  evil  which  prevail 
in  that  country;  and  it  is  therefore  supposed  that  as  soon  as  society 
has  resumed  a  certain  degree  of  composure,  the  press  will  abandon 
its  present  vehemence.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  above  causes 
explain  the  reason  of  the  extraordinary  ascendency  it  has  acquired 
over  the  nation,  but  that  Hiey  do  not  exercise  much  influence  upon 
Die  tone  of  its  language.    Hie  periodical  press  appears  to  me  to 
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we  aetoated  bj  pasaons  and  propensities  independent  of  the 
drcumstances  in  which  it  is  placed ;  and  ihe  present  position  of 
America  corroborates  this  opinion 

America  is  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  the  comitry  of  the  whole 
world  which  contains  the  fewest  germes  of  revolution ;  but  the  press 
is  not  less  destmctiye  in  its  prindples  than  in  France,  and  it  dis- 
pbys  the  same  violence  without  the  same  reasons  for  indignation. 
In  Amoica,  as  in  France,  it  constitutes  a  singular  power,  so 
flbrangely  composed  of  mingled  good  and  evil,  that  it  is  at  the  same 
time  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  freedom,  and  nearly  incom- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  Its  power  is  cer- 
tainly much  greater  in  France  tlian  in  the  United  States ;  though 
nothing  is  more  rare  in  the  latter  country  than  to  hear  of  a  prose- 
cution having  been  instituted  against  it  The  reason  of  this  is 
perfectly  ample ;  the  Americans  having  once  admitted  the  doctrine 
of  soveraignty  of  the  people,  apply  it  with  perfect  consistency.  It 
was  never  their  intention  to  found  a  permanent  state  of  things  witfi 
dements  which  undergo  daily  modifications ;  and  there  is  conse- 
quently notlung  criminal  in  an  attack  upon  the  existing  laws,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  attended  with  a  violent  infraction  of  them.  They 
are  moreover  of  opinion  that  courts  of  justice  are  unable  to  check 
the  abases  of  the  press ;  and  that  as  the  subtihy  of  human  lan- 
guage perpetually  eludes  the  severity  of  judicial  analysis,  offences 
of  this  nature  are  apt  to  escape  the  band  which  attempts  to  appre- 
hend them.  They  hold  that  to  act  with  efficacy  upon  the  press,  it 
wooM  be  necessary  to  find  a  tribunal,  not  only  devoted  to  the 
eiisti^  order  of  things,  but  capable  of  surmoimting  the  inftience 
of  pobKc  opinion ;  a  tribunal  which  should  conduct  its  proceedings 
wi&oiit  publicity,  which  should  pronounce  its  decrees  without 
assigning  its  motives,  and  punish  the  intentions  even  more  than  the 
language  of  an  author.  Whosoever  should  have  the  power  of 
creating  and  mamtaining  a  tribunal  of  this  kind,  would  waste  his 
time  in  prosecuting  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  for  he  would  be  the 
anpreme  master  of  the  whde  community,  and  he  would  be  as  firee 
to  rid  Umoelf  of  the  authors  as  of  their  writings.  In  this  question, 
therefore,  there  is  no  medium  between  servitude  and  extreme 
ficenae ;  in  order  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  benefits  which  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ensures,  it  is  necessary  to  submit  to  the  kievitable  evils 
wluch  it  engenders.     To  expect  to  acquire  the  former,  and  ta 
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monly  mislead  nations  in  their  times  of  sickness,  '^prtien,  tired  with 
faction  and  exhausted  by  effort,  they  attempt  to  comUne  hoslSe 
Qfiinons  and  contrary  principles  upon  tiie  same  schI. 

The  small  influaice  of  the  American  journals  is  attributable  to 
several  reasons,  among  which  are  the  following :  — 

The  liberty  of  writing,  like  all  other  liberty,  is  most  formtdaUe 
when  it  k  a  novelty ;  for  a  people  which  has  never  been  accustom- 
ed to  cooperate  in  the  conduct  of  state  affairs,  places  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  first  tribune  who  arouses  its  attention.  The  Anglo- 
Americans  have  enjoyed  this  liberty  ev^  since  the  foundation  of 
the  settlements ;  moreover,  the  press  cannot  create  human  passkms 
by  its  own  power,  however  skilfully  it  may  kindle  them  where 
they  exist.  In  America  politics  are  discussed  with  animation  and 
a  varied  activity,  but  they  rarely  touch  those  deep  passions  which 
are  excited  whenever  the  positive  interest  of  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity is  impaired :  but  in  the  United  States  the  interests  of  the 
community  are  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  A  single  glance 
upon  a  French  and  an  American  newspaper  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  difference  which  exists  between  the  two  nations  on  this  head. 
In  France  the  space  allotted  to  commercial  advisements  is  very 
limited,  and  the  intelligence  is  not  considerable,  but  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  journal  is  that  which  contsdns  the  discussion 
of  the  politics  of  the  day.  In  America  three  quarters  of  the  «K>r- 
mous  sheet  which  is  set  before  the  reader  are  fiUed  with  advertiae- 
ments,  and  the  remainder  is  freqpiently  occupied  by  political  in- 
telligence or  trivial  anecdotes :  it  is  only  from  time  to  time  that 
one  finds  a  corner  devoted  to  passionate  discussions  like  those  with 
which  the  journalists  of  France  are  wont  to  indulge  their  readers. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  pbservation,  and  discovered  by  the 
innate  sagacity  of  the  pettiest  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  deq>olB» 
that  the  influence  of  a  power  is  increased  in  proportion  as  its 
direction  is  rendered  more  central.  In  France  the  press  combines 
a  twofold  centralization :  almost  all  its  power  is  centred  in  the 
same  spot,  and  vested  in  the  same  hands,  for  its  organs  are  far  firom 
numerous.  The  influence  of  a  public  press  thus  constituted,  upon 
a  skeptical  nation,  must  be  unbounded.  It  is  an  enemy  with  which 
a  government  may  sign  an  occasional  truce,  but  which  it  is  difficult 
u>  resist  for  any  length  of  time. 
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^  ^^^  If  either  of  tbeie  kiiulf  of  centnUization  exists  in  Ammea.  Hm 
\ 'SjaSAeiiL  States  have  no  luetropoUs ;  the  intelligence  as  well  as  ttia 
fpfwear  of  the  conntrj  ia  dispersed  abroad,  and  instead  of  rtidiifinf 
fipom  a  point,  they  cross  each  other  in  every  direction ;  the  AoMii^ 
cans  have  establidied  no  central  control  ovar  the  exptesskm  of 
opinion^  any  mxxe  than  over  the  conduct  of  bunness*  These  are 
dfcomstaoces  which  do  not  depend  on  human  foreaght;  but  it  is 
owi^r  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  that  there  are  no  licenses  to  bt 
granted  to  the  printers,  no  securities  demanded  from  editors^  as  m 
France,  and  no  stamp  duty  as  in  France  and  England.  The  coft- 
seqnence  of  this  is  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  set  up«a  newspaper^ 
and  a  small  number  of  readers  suffices  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  editor. 

The  number  of  periodical  and  occasional  publications  wbich  qn 
pear  in  the  United  States  actually  surpasses  belief*.  The  most 
l^tened  Americans  attribute  the  subordinate  influence  of  the  p 
to  this  excessive  dissemination^  and  it  is  adopted  as  an  apom  cf 
political  science  in  that  country,  that  the  only  way  to  neutralise 
ihe  ^ect  of  public  journals  is  to  multiply  them  ind^nitely.  I 
cannot  concave  why  a  truth  which  is  so  self-evident  has  not  already 
been  more  generaUy  admitted  in  Europe ;  it  is  comprehensiUe  that 
the  persons  who  hope  to  bring  about  revolutions,  by  means  of  the 
press,  should  be  desirous  of  confining  its  action  to  a  few  pow^ul 
oigaos;  hot  it  is  perfectly  incredible  that  the  partisans  of  ttie  ex« 
iiting  state  d  things,  and  the  natural  supporters^f  the  laws,  should 
attempt  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  press  by  ooocentratbg  its 
astbority.  The  govemmentB  of  Europe  seem  to  treat  the-  press 
with  the  courtesy  of  ihe  knights  of  old ;  they  are  anxious  to  fur- 
xiAk  it  with  the  same  central  power  wUch  they  have  found  to  be 
so  tmsfy  a  weapon,  in  order  to  enhance  the  glory  of  thenr  resist* 
aacft  to  its  attacks. 

In  America  there  is  scarcely  a  hamlet  whidi  has  not  its  own 
new^per.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  neither  discipline  nor 
unity  of  design  can  be  communicated  to  so  multifarious  a  host,  and 
eadi  one  is  oonsequendy  led  to  fight  under  his  own  standard.  Al) 
the  political  journals  of  the  United  States  are  indeed  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  the  administration  or  against  it ;  but  they  attack  and 
defend  it  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  They  cannot  succeed  in 
orming  those  great  currents  of  opinion  which  overwhelm  the  most 
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foid  obttades.  Thb  diTMOii  of  tfie  isflneoce  of  flie  pnm  pio- 
&utm  a  Ttriety  of  othor  cooseqiienoes  wbicfa  are  acarcdy  lev  re- 
marinUe.  Tbe  haHtj  wiQi  which  journab  can  be  estabfished  in- 
dooaaa  nraltitiide  <tf  indiTidiials  to  take  a  part  in  them;  bat  as  die 
cxtMit  of  competition  preclndea  the  poanbifity  of  conoderable 
profit,  tfie  moat  distinguished  classes  of  society  are  rarely  led  to 
cngi^  m  these  undertakings.  But  such  is  the  number  of  the  pub- 
lic prints,  that  even  if  they  were  a  aoorce  of  wealth,  writers  of 
abBi^  couU  not  be  found  to  direct  them  alL  The  joumafists  of 
die  United  States  are  usually  placed  in  a  very  humble  position, 
with  a  scanty  education,  and  a  vulgar  turn  (tf  mind  The  wiO  of 
tbe  majority  is  the  most  general  of  laws,  and  it  establishes  certain 
habits  which  form  the  characteristics  of  each  peculiar  class  of  so- 
ciety; thus  it  dictates  the  etiquette  practised  at  courts  and  tiie  ^i- 
qoette  of  the  bar.  The  characteristics  of  the  Fr^ich  journalist  con- 
sist ia  a  violent,  but  frequently  an  eloquent  and  lofty  manner  of 
discussing  the  politics  of  the  day ;  and  the  exceptions  to  this  habit- 
ual practice  are  only  occasional  The  characteristics  of  the  Amoi- 
can  journalist  consist  in  an  open  and  coarse  appeal  to  tiie  passions 
of  the  populace ;  and  he  habitually  abandons  the  prindples  of  po- 
litical science  to  assail  the  characters  of  individuals,  to  trade  them 
iiito  private  life,  and  disclose  all  their  weaknesses  and  errors. 

Nothiog  can  be  more  deplorable  than  this  abuse  of  the  powers 
of  thought ;  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  ha^after  the  influ- 
ence of  the  newspapers  upon  the  taste  and  the  morality  of  the 
American  people,  but  my  present  sulyect  exclusively  concerns  die 
political  world.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rffects  of  this  extreme 
license  of  the  press  tend  indirectly  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  The  individuals  who  are  already  in  possesrion  of  a  high 
station  in  the  esteem  of  thdr  fellow-dtizens,  are  afraid  to  write  in 
the  newspapers,  and  they  are  thus  deprived  of  the  most  powerful 
instrument  which  they  can  use  to  exdte  the  passions  of  the  nralti- 
tude  to  their  own  advantage.* 

The  personal  opinions  of  the  editors  have  no  kind  of  weight  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public:  the  only  use  of  a  journal  is,  that  it  imparts 
the  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  and  it  is  only  by  altering  or  cB»- 

*  Th«y  onlj  write  in  tbe  p^ert  when  tbey  choose  to  addren  tbe  people  in  tbeir 
own  name ;  asi  for  instance^  wben  tbey  are  called  upon  to  repel  calnnuiioas  impau- 
tiOBe,  and  to  correct  a  mis-statement  of  facts. 
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tortiiig  diose  facts,  that  a  journalist  can  contribute  to  the  support  of 
his  own  Tiaws. 

But  although  the  press  is  limited  to  these  resources,  its  influence 
in  America  is  immense.  It  is  the  power  which  impels  the  drcula- 
tion'of  political  life  through  all  the  districts  of  that  vast  territory. 
Its  eye  is  constantly  open  to  detect  the  secret  springs  of  political 
designs,  and  to  summon  the  leaders  of  all  parties  to  the  bar  of 
puUic  opinion.  It  rallies  the  interests  of  the  community  round  cer- 
tain principles,  and  it  draws  up  the  creed  which  factions  adopt ; 
for  it  affords  a  means  of  intercourse  between  parties  which  hear, 
and  which  address  each  other,  without  ever  having  been  in  imme- 
diate contact.  When  a  great  number  of  the  organs  of  the  press 
adopt  the  same  line  of  conduct,  their  influence  becomes  irresistible ; 
and  public  c^inion,  when  it  is  perpetually  asssdled  from  the  same 
side,  eventually  yields  to  the  attack.  In  the  United  States  each 
separate  journal  exercises  but  little  authority :  but  the  power  of  the 
periodical  press  is  only  second  to  that  of  the  people.* 


The  Optaioos  vhich  are  established  in  the  United  States  under  the  Empire  of  the  Lib- 
erty of  the  Press,  are  frequently  more  firmly  rooted  thau  those  which  are  formed 
elsewhere  under  the  Sanction  of  a  Censor. 

In  the  United  States  the  democracy  perpetually  raises  fresh  in- 
dividuals to  the  conduct  of  public  afiairs ;  and  the  measures  of  the 
administration  are  consequently  seldom  regulated  by  the  strict  rules 
of  consbtency  or  of  order.  But  the  general  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  more  stable,  and  the  opinions  most  prevalent  in  society  ' 
are  generally  more  durable  than  in  many  other  countries.  When 
toce  the  Americans  have  taken  up  an  idea,  whether  it  be  weU  or 
ill-founded,  nothing  is  more  diflicult  than  to  eradicate  it  from  their 
minds.  The  same  tenacity  of  opmion  has  been  observed  in  England, 
where,  for  the  last  century,  greater  freedom  of  conscience,  and  more 
invincible  prejudices  have  existed,  than  in  all  the  other  countries  ot 
£urope.   I  attribute  this  consequence  to  a  cause  which  may  at  firsf 

♦  See  Appendix  P. 
15 
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eight  appear  to  have  a  very  opposite  tendency,  namely,  to  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press.  The  nations  among  which  this  liherty  exists  are 
as  apt  to  cling  to  their  opinions  from  pride  as  from  conviction.  They 
cherish  them  because  th^  hold  them  to  be  just,  and  because  they 
exercised  their  own  free  will  in  choosing  them;  and  they  maintain 
them,  not  only  because  they  are  true,  but  because  they  are  their 
own.    Several  other  reasons  conduce  to  the  same  end. 

It  was  remarked  by  a  man  of  genius,  that  ^'ignorance  lies  at  the 
two  ends  of  knowledge."  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  absolute  convictions  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  two 
extremities,  and  that  doubt  lies  in  the  middle ;  for  the  human  in- 
tellect may  be  considered  inf  three  distinct  states,  which  frequently 
succeed  one  another. 

A  man  believes  implicitly,  because  he  adopts  a  proposition  with- 
out inquiry.  He  doubts  as  soon  as  he  is  assailed  by  the  objections 
which  his  inquiries  may  have  aroused.  But  he  frequently  succeedn 
in  satisfying  these  doubts,  and  then  he  begins  to  believe  afresh :  he 
no  longer  lays  hold  on  a  truth  in  its  most  shadowy  and  uncertain 
form,  but  he  sees  it  clearly  before  him,  and  he  advances  onward  by 
the  light  it  gives  him.* 

When  the  liberty  of  the  press  acts  upon  men  who  are  in  the  first 
of  these  three  states,  it  does  not  immediately  disturb  their  habit  ol 
believing  impUcitly  without  investigation,  but  it  constantly  modifies 
the  objects  of  their  intuitive  convictions.  The  human  mind  con- 
tinues to  discern  but  one  point  upon  the  whole  intellectual  horizon, 
and  that  point  is  kk  continual  motion.  Such  are  the  symptoms  of 
sudden  revolutions,  and  of  the  misfortunes  that  are  sure  to  befall 
[hose  generations  which  abruptly  adopt  the  unconditional  freedom 
rf  the  presj. 

The  circle  of  novel  ideas  is,  however,  soon  terminated ;  the  torch 
of  experience  is  upon  them,  and  the  doubt  and  mistrust  which  their 
uncertainty  produces,  become  universal.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
he  majority  of  mankind  will  either  believe  they  know  not  where- 
ibre,  or  will  not  know  what  to  believe.  Few  are  the  beings  who 
ean  ever  hope  to  attain  that  state  of  rational  and  independent  con- 


*  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  this  rational  and  self-guiding  coDvictioa 
arouses  as  much  fervour  or  enthusiastic  devotedness  in  men  as  their  first  ilogmaticai 
belief. 


▼ktkm  vrhkk  trae  Imonriedge  can  beget,  in  defiance  of  the  attacks 
of  doubt 

It  bas  been  remarked  that  in  times  of  great  rdigious  fervor,  men 
•ometimes  change  their  religious  opinions ;  whereas,  in  times  of 
general  ^epticism  every  one  clings  to  his  own  persuasion.  The 
same  thing  takes  place  in  politics  imder  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In 
coimtries  where  all  the  theories  of  social  science  have  been  contest- 
ed in  thdr  turn,  the  dtizens  who  have  adopted  one  of  them,  stick 
to  it,  not  so  much  because  they  are  assured  of  its  excellence,  as  be- 
cause they  are  not  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  any  other.  Ih  the 
present  age  men  are  not  veiy  read}'  to  die  in  defence  of  tfaer  opin- 
ioBB,  but  they  are  rarely  inclined  to  change  &em ;  and  there  are 
fewer  martyrs  as  well  as  fewer  apostates. 

Another  still  more  valid  reason  may  yet  be  adduced :  when  no 
abstract  opinions  are  looked  upon  as  certain,  men  cling  to  the  mere 
propenaties  and  external  interests  of  their  position,  which  are  nat- 
urally more  tangible  and  more  permanent  than  any  opinions  in 
the  world. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  easy  solution  whether  the  aristocracy  or 
the  demo<7acy  is  most  fit  to  govern  a  country.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  democracy  annoys  one  part  of  the  community,  and  that 
aristocracy  oj^resses  another  part.  When  the  question  is  reduced 
to  the  simple  expression  of  the  strug^  between  poverty  and 
wealth,  the  tendency  of  each  side  of  the  dispute  becomes  perfect^f 
evident  without  farther  controversy. 


IONS    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


I  mnkeof  Ihe  Riglit  of  As£odal[<m. — ThrM  kinds 
Huiner  tbe  AnKiicam  apply  (he  rapmealitiTe 
icfutling  Id  Ihe  Elatc—GTeBt  ConTCDtionof  JS3I 
I  Clmiactn  of  th»  Coavention.  Why  the  unlim- 
toaatiau  it  leu  dugennu  in  the  Uniied  Sum 
aokei  upoD  le  necessary.    V  tililf  of  Ai 


i  has  the  principle  of  association  been 
re  unsparinp;ly  applied  to  a  multitude  of 
erica.  Beside  the  permanent  associa- 
bylaw  under  the  names  of  townships, 
umber  of  others  are  formed  and  main- 
ate  individuals. 

States  is  taught  from  his  earliest  in- 
exertions,  in  order  to  resist  the  evils 
le  looks  upon  the  social  authority  with 
iety,  and  he  only  claims  its  as^stance 
hift  without  it  This  habit  may  even 
le  rising  generation,  where  the  children 
ibmit  to  rules  which  they  have  them- 
unish  mbdemeanors  which  they  have 
me  spirit  pervades  every  act  of  social 
in  a  thoroughfare,  and  the  circulation 
e  neighbours  immediately  constitute  a 
extemporaneous  assembly  gives  rise  to 
smedics  the  inconvenience,  before  any- 
ig  to  an  authority  superior  to  that  of 
ncemed.     If  the  public  pleasures  are 

formed  to  provide  for  the  splendour 
tertainment.    Societies  are  formed  to 
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resist  enemies  which  are  exclusively  of  a  moral  nature,  and  to  dimin  > 
ish  the  vice  of  intemperance :  in  the  United  States  associations  are 
established  to  promote  public  order,  commerce,  industry,  morality, 
and  religion  ;  for  there  is  no  end  which  the  human  will,  seconded 
by  the  collective  exertions  of  individuals,  despairs  of  attaining. 

I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show  the  ejects  of  association 
upon  the  course  of  society,  and  I  must  confine  myself  for  the  pres- 
ent to  the  political  world.  When  once  the  right  of  association  is 
lecognised,  the  citizens  may  employ  it  in  several  different  ways. 

kn  association  consists  simply  in  the  public  assent  which  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  give  to  certain  doctrines ;  and  in  the  engage- 
ment which  they  contract  to  promote  the  spread  of  those  doctrines 
by  their  exertions.  The  right  of  associating  with  these  views  is 
very  analogous  to  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  writing ;  but  societies 
thus  formed  possess  more  authority  than  the  press.  When  an  opinion 
is  represented  by  a  society,  it  necessarily  assumes  a  more  exact  and 
explicit  form.  It  numbers  its  partisans,  and  compromises  their  wel- 
fare in  its  cause ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  become  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  their  zeal  is  increased  by  their  number.  An  asso- 
dation  unites  the  efforts  of  minds  which  have  a  tendency  to  diverge, 
in  one  single  channel,  and  urges  them  vigorously  toward  one 
single  end  which  it  points  out. 

The  second  degree  in  the  right  of  association  Ls  the  power  of  meet- 
ing. When  an  association  is  allowed  to  establish  centres  of  ac- 
tion at  certain  important  points  in  the  country,  its  activity  is  in- 
creased, and  its  influence  extended.  Men  have  the  opportunity  ot 
seeing  each  other ;  means  of  execution  are  more  readily  combined ; 
and  opinions  are  maintained  with  a  degree  of  warmth  and  energy 
which  written  language  cannot  approach. 

Lastly,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  political  association,  there 
b  a  third  degree :  the  partisans  of  an  opinion  may  unite  in  elec- 
toral bodies,  and  choose  delegates  to  represent  them  in  a  oentral 
assembly.  This  is,  properly  speaking,  the  application  of  the  rep- 
resentative system  to  a  party. 

Thus,  in  the  first  instance,  a  society  is  formed  between  individuals 
professing  the  same  opinion,  and  the  tie  which  keeps  it  together  is 
of  a  purely  intellectual  nature :  in  the  second  case,  small  assembUes 
are  formed  which  only  represent  a  fraction  of  the  party.  LasUy, 
in  the  third  case,  they  constitute  a  separate  nation  in  the  midst  of 
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the  natiooy  a  government  within  the  goverament  Their  delegates* 
like  the  real  delegates  of  the  majority,  represent  the  entire  collect* 
ive  force  of  their  party ;  and  they  enjoy  a  certain  d^ee  of  that 
national  dignity  and  great  influence  which  belong  to  the  chosen 
representatives  o[  the  people.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  the 
right  of  making  the  laws;  but  they  have  the  power  of  attacking 
those  which  are  in  being,  and  of  drawing  up  before  hand  those 
which  they  may  afterward  cause  to  be  adopted. 

If,  in  a  people  which  is  imperfectly  accustomed  to  the  exercise 
of  freedom,  or  which  is  exposed  to  violent  political  passions,  a 
deliberating  minority,  which  confines  itself  to  the  contemplation  of 
future  laws,  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  the  legislative  majority, 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  public  tranquillity  incurs  very  great  risks 
in  that  nation.  There  is  doubtless  a  very  wide  difference  between 
proving  that  one  law  is  in  itself  better  than  another,  and  proving 
that  the  former  ought  to  be  substituted  for  the  latter.  But  the 
imagination  of  the  populace  is  very  apt  to  overlook  this  <£fference, 
which  is  so  apparent  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  nation  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parties, 
each  of  which  affects  to  represent  the  majority.  If,  in  inunediate 
contiguity  to  the  directing  power,  another  power  be  established, 
which  exercises  almost  as  much  moral  authority  as  the  former,  it 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  it  will  long  be  content  to  speak  without 
acting;  or  that  it  will  always  be  restrained  by  the  abstract 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  associations,  which  are  meant  to 
direct,  but  not  to  enforce  opmions,  to  suggest  but  not  to  make  the 
laws. 

The  more  we  condder  the  independence  of  the  press  in  its  prin- 
dpal  consequences,  the  more  are  we  convinced  that  it  is  the  chief, 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  constitutive  element  of  freedom  in  the  modem 
world.  A  nation  which  is  determined  to  remain  fr-ee,  is  therefore 
right  }n  demanding  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  this  independence. 
But  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  political  association  cannot  be 
entirely  assimilated  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  one  is  at  the 
same  time  less  necessajy  and  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  A 
nation  may  confine  it  within  certain  limits  without  forfeiting  any 
part  of  its  self-control ;  and  it  may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  do  so 
in  order  to  maintain  its  own  authority. 

In  America  the  liberty  of  association  for  political  purposes  is  un- 


bounded.    An  example  will  show  in  the  clearest  light  to  what  an 
extent  this  privilege  is  tolerated. 

The  question  of  the  tariff,  or  of  free  trade,  produced  a  great  mani- 
festation of  party  feeling  in  America ;  the  tariff  was  not  only  a 
subject  of  debate  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  exercised  a  favour- 
able or  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  several  very  powerful  interests 
of  the  states.  The  north  attributed  a  great  portion  of  its  prosperity, 
and  the  south  all  its  sufferings,  to  this  system.  Insomuch,  that 
for  a  long  time  the  tariff  was  the  sole  source  of  the  political  ani- 
moaties  which  agitated  the  union. 

In  1831,  when  the  dispute  was  raging  with  the  utmost  virulence, 
a  private  citizen  of  Massachusetts  proposed  to  all  the  enemies  of  the 
tariff,  by  means  of  the  public  prints,  to  send  delegates  to  Philadelphia 
in  order  to  consult  together  upon  the  means  which  were  most  fitted 
to  promote  the  freedom  of  trade.  This  proposal  circulated  in  a  few 
days  firom  Maine  to  New  Orleans  by  the  power  of  the  printing 
press:  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  adopted  it  with  enthusiasm; 
meetings  were  formed  on  all  sides,  and  delegates  were  named. 
The  majority  of  these  individuals  were  well  known,  and  some  of 
them  had  earned  a  considerable  degree  of  celebrity.  South  Caro- 
liiia  alone,  which  afterward  took  up  arms  in  the  same  cause,  sent 
axty-three  delegates.  On  the  1st  October,  1831,  this  assembly, 
which,  according  to  the  American  custom,  had  taken  the  name  of 
a  convention,  met  at  Philadelphia  ;  it  consisted  of  more  than  two 
hundred  members.  Its  debates  were  public,  and  they  at  once 
assumed  a  legislative  character ;  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  con- 
gress, the  theories  of  free  trade,  and  the  different  clauses  of  the 
tarilT,  were  discussed  in  turn.  At  the  end  of  ten  days'  deliberation 
the  convention  broke  up,  after  having  published  an  address  to  the 
American  people,  in  which  it  is  declared :  — 

I.  That  congress  had  not  the  right  of  making  a  tariff,  and  that 
the  existing  tariff  was  unconstitutional ; 

n.  That  the  prohibition  of  free  trade  was  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  nations,  and  to  that  of  the  American  people  in  par- 
ticular. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  political 
association  has  not  hitherto  produced,  in  the  United  States,  those 
fatal  consequences  which  might  perhaps  be  expected  from  it  else- 
where.   The  right  of  association  was  imported  from  England,  and 
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the  natioo,  a  government  within  the  government  Their  ddegates» 
like  the  real  delegates  of  the  majority,  represent  the  entire  collect- 
ive force  of  their  party ;  and  they  enjoy  a  certain  d^ee  of  that 
national  dignity  and  great  influence  which  belong  to  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  the 
right  of  making  the  laws ;  but  they  have  the  power  of  attacking 
those  which  are  in  being,  and  of  drawing  up  before  hand  those 
which  they  itiay  afterward  cause  to  be  adopted. 

If,  in  a  people  which  is  imperfectly  accustomed  to  the  exercise 
of  freedom,  or  which  is  exposed  to  violent  political  passions,  a 
deliberating  minority,  which  confines  itself  to  the  contemplation  of 
future  laws,  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  the  legislative  majority, 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  public  tranquillity  incurs  very  great  risks 
in  that  nation.  There  is  doubtless  a  very  wide  difference  between 
proving  that  one  law  is  in  itself  better  than  another,  and  proving 
that  the  former  ought  to  be  substituted  for  the  latter.  But  the 
imagination  of  the  populace  is  very  apt  to  overlook  this  <£fference, 
which  is  so  apparent  in  the  minds  of  th'mking  men.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  nation  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parties, 
each  of  which  affects  to  represent  the  majority.  If,  in  immediate 
contiguity  to  the  directing  power,  another  power  be  established, 
which  exercises  almost  as  much  moral  authority  as  the  former,  it 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  it  will  long  be  content  to  speak  without 
acting;  or  that  it  will  always  be  restrained  by  the  abstract 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  associations,  which  are  meant  to 
direct,  but  not  to  enforce  opmions,  to  suggest  but  not  to  make  the 
laws. 

The  more  we  consider  the  independence  of  the  press  in  its  prin- 
cipal consequences,  the  more  are  we  convinced  that  it  is  the  chief, 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  constitutive  element  of  freedom  in  the  modem 
world.  A  nation  which  is  determined  to  remain  free,  is  therefore 
right  }n  demanding  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  this  independence. 
But  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  political  association  cannot  be 
entirely  as^milated  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  one  is  at  the 
same  time  less  necessary  and  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  A 
nation  may  confine  it  within  certain  limits  without  forfeiting  any 
part  of  its  self-control ;  and  it  may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  do  ao 
in  order  to  maintain  its  own  authority. 

In  America  the  liberty  of  association  for  political  purposes  is  un- 
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bounded.  An  example  will  show  in  the  clearest  light  to  what  an 
extent  this  privilege  is  tolerated. 

The  question  of  the  tariff,  or  of  free  trade,  produced  a  great  mani- 
festation of  party  feeling  in  America ;  the  tariff  was  not  only  a 
subject  of  debate  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  exercised  a  favour- 
able or  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  several  very  powerful  interests 
of  the  states.  The  north  attributed  a  great  portion  of  its  prosperity, 
and  the  south  all  its  sufferings,  to  this  system.  Insomuch,  that 
for  a  long  time  the  tariff  was  the  sole  source  of  the  political  ani- 
mosities which  agitated  the  union. 

In  1831,  when  the  dispute  was  raging  with  the  utmost  virulence, 
a  private  citizen  of  Massachusetts  proposed  to  all  the  enemies  of  the 
tariff,  by  means  of  the  public  prints,  to  send  delegates  to  Philadelphia 
in  order  to  consult  together  upon  the  means  which  were  most  fitted 
to  promote  the  freedom  of  trade.  This  proposal  circulated  in  a  few 
days  firom  Maine  to  New  Orleans  by  the  power  of  the  printmg 
press :  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  adopted  it  with  enthusiasm ; 
meetings  were  formed  on  all  sides,  and  delegates  were  named. 
The  majority  of  these  individuals  were  well  known,  and  some  of 
them  had  earned  a  considerable  degree  of  celebrity.  South  Caro- 
lina alone,  which  afterward  took  up  arms  in  the  same  cause,  sent 
axty-three  delegates.  On  the  1st  October,  1831,  this  assembly, 
which,  according  to  the  American  custom,  had  taken  the  name  of 
a  convention,  met  at  Philadelphia ;  it  consisted  of  more  than  two 
hundred  members.  Its  debates  were  public,  and  they  at  once 
assumed  a  legislative  character ;  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  con- 
gress, the  theories  of  free  trade,  and  the  different  clauses  of  the 
tariff,  were  discussed  in  turn.  At  the  end  of  ten  days'  deliberation 
the  convention  broke  up,  after  having  published  an  address  to  the 
American  people,  in  which  it  is  declared :  — 

I.  That  congress  had  not  the  right  of  maldng  a  tariff,  and  that 
the  existing  tariff  was  unconstitutional ; 

n.  That  the  prohibition  of  free  trade  was  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  nations,  and  to  that  of  the  American  people  in  par- 
ticular. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  political 
association  has  not  hitherto  produced,  in  the  United  States,  those 
fatal  onsequences  which  might  perhaps  be  expected  from  it  else- 
where.   The  right  of  association  was  imported  from  England,  and 
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It  has  alwa}'s  existed  in  America.  So  that  the  exercise  of  this 
privilege  is  now  amalgamated  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people.  At  the  present  time,  the  liberty  of  association  is  be- 
come a  necessary  guarantee  against  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 
In  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  a  party  has  become  preponderant, 
all  the  public  authority  passes  under  its  control ;  its  private  sup- 
porters occupy  all  the  places,  and  have  all  the  force  of  the  admin- 
istration at  their  disposal.  As  the  most  distinguished  partisans  of 
the  other  side  of  the  question  are  unable  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
which  exclude  them  from  power,  they  require  some  means  of 
establishing  themselves  upon  their  own  basis,  and  of  opposing  the 
moral  authority  of  the  minority  to  the  physical  power  which  dom- 
ineers over  it.  Thus,  a  dangerous  expedient  is  used  to  obviate  a 
still  more  formidable  danger. 

The  omnipotence  of  the  majority  appears  to  me  to  present  such 
extreme  perils  to  the  American  republics,  that  the  dangerous  mea- 
sure which  is  used  to  repress  it,  seems  to  be  more  advantageous 
than  prejudicial.  And  here  I  am  about  to  advance  a  proposition 
which  may  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  said  before  in  speaking  of 
municipal  freedom.  There  are  no  countries  in  which  associations  are 
more  needed,  to  prevent  the  despotism  of  faction,  or  the  arbitrary 
power  of  a  prince,  than  those  which  are  democratically  constituted. 
In  aristocratic  nations,  the  body  of  the  nobles  and  the  more  opulent 
part  of  the  community  are  in  themselves  natural  associations,  which 
act  as  checks  upon  the  abuses  of  power.  In  countries  in  which 
those  associations  do  not  exist,  if  private  individuals  are  unable  to 
create  an  artificial  and  a  temporary  substitute  for  them,  I  can 
imagine  no  permanent  protection  agaiiist  the  most  galling  tyranny ; 
and  a  great  people  may  be  oppressed  by  a  small  faction,  or  by  a 
single  individual,  with  impunity. 

The  meeting  of  a  great  political  convention,  (for  there  are  con- 
ventipns  of  all  kinds),  which  may  frequently  become  a  necessary 
measure,  is  always  a  serious  occurrence,  even  in  America,  and  one 
which  is  never  looked  forward  to  by  the  judicious  friends  of  the 
country,  without  alarm.  This  was  very  perceptible  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1831,  at  which  the  exertions  of  all  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  assembly  tended  to  moderate  its  language,  and  to 
restrain  the  subjects  which  it  treated  within  certain  limits.  It  is 
probable,  in  fact,  that  the  convention  of  1831  exercised  a  very 
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great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  malecontents,  and  prepared 
tliem  for  the  open  revolt  against  the  commercial  laws  of  the  Union, 
which  took  place  in  1832. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  association 
for  political  purposes,  is  the  privilege  which  a  people  is  longest  in 
learning  how  to  exercise.  If  it  does  not  throw  the  nation  into  an- 
archy, it  perpetually  augments  the  chances  of  that  calamity.  On 
one  pomt,  however,  this  perilous  liberty  offers  a  seciuity  against 
dangers  of  another  kind ;  in  countries  where  associations  are  free, 
secret  societies  are  unknown.  In  America  there  are  numerous 
&ctions,  but  no  conspiracies. 


KlereBt  ways  in  which  the  Right  of  Association  is  understood  in  Europe  and  in  th« 

United  States.    Different  use  which  is  made  of  it. 


The  most  natural  privilege  of  man,  next  to  the  right  of  acting 
for  himself,  is  that  of  combining  his  exertions  with  those  of  his 
feUow-creatures,  and  of  acting  in  common  with  them.  I  am  there- 
fore led  to  conclude,  that  the  right  of  association  is  almost  as  in- 
alienable as  the  right  of  personal  liberty.  No  legislator  can  attack 
it  without  impairing  the  very  foundations  of  society.  Nevertheless^ 
if  the  liberty  of  association  is  a  fruitful  source  of  advantages  and 
prosperity  to  some  nations,  it  may  be  perverted  or  carried  to  excess 
by  others,  and  die  element  of  life  may  be  changed  into  an  element 
rf  destroctioo.  A  comparison  of  the  different  methods  which  asso- 
ci^ioDS  pursue,  in  those  countries  in  which  they  are  managed  with 
discretion,  as  well  as  in  those  where  liberty  degenerates  into  li- 
oense,  may  perhaps  be  thought  useful  both  to  governments  and  to 
parties.  The  greater  part  of  Europeans  look  upon  an  association 
as  a  weapon  which  is  to  be  hastily  fashioned,  and  immediately  tried 
in  the  conflict  A  society  is  formed  for  discussion,  but  the  idea  of 
impen^ng  action  prevails  in  the  minds  of  those  who  constitute  it : 
it  iai'in  fact,  an  army ;  and  the  time  given  to  parley,  serves  to  reckon 
op  the  strength  and  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  host,  after  which 
they  direct  their  march  against  the  enemy.    Resources  whidi  lie 
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cise  of  their  own  jadgment  and  free  will ;  and  the  tyrannical  con- 
trol, which  these  societies  exercise,  is  often  far  more  insupportable 
than  the  authority  possessed  over  society  by  the  government  which 
they  attack.  Their  moral  force  is  much  diminished  by  these  ex- 
cesses, and  they  lose  the  powerful  interest  which  is  always  excited 
by  a  struggle  between  oppressors  and  the  oppressed.  The  man 
who  in  given  cases  consents  to  obey  his  fellows  with  servility,  and 
who  submits  his  activity,  and  even  his  opinions,  to  their  control, 
can  have  no  claim  to  rank  as  a  free  citizen. 

The  Americans  have  also  established  certain  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  are  applied  to  their  associations,  but  these  are  in- 
variably borrowed  from  the  forms  of  the  civil  administration.  The 
independence  of  each  individual  is  formally  recognised ;  the  ten- 
dency of  the  members  of  the  association  points,  as  it  does  in  the 
body  of  the  community,  toward  the  same  end,  but  they  are  not 
obliged  to  follow  the  same  track.  No  one  abjures  the  exercise  of 
his  reason  and  his  free  will ;  but  every  one  exerts  that  reason  and 
that  will  for  the  benefit  of  a  common  undertaking. 
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CHAPTER  Xffl. 

GOVIRNMENT   OF  THE   DEMOCRACY   IN    AMERICA. 

I  AM  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  this  part  of  my 
subject ;  but  although  every  expression  which  I  am  about  to  make 
use  of  may  clash,  upon  some  one  point,  with  the  feelings  of  the 
different  parties  which  divide  my  country,  I  shall  speak  my  opinion 
with  the  most  perfect  openness. 

In  Europe  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  judge  the  true  character  and 
the  more  permanent  propensities  of  democracy,  because  in  Europe 
two  confficting  principles  exist,  and  we  do  not  know  what  to  attri- 
bute to  the  principles  themselves,  and  what  to  refer  to  the  passions 
which  they  bring  into  collision.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in 
America;  there  the  people  reigns  without  any  obstacle,  and  it  has 
no  perils  to  dread,  and  no  injuries  to  avenge.  In  America,  democ- 
racy is  swayed  by  its  own  free  propensities ;  its  course  is  natural, 
and  its  activity  is  unrestrained:  the  United  States  consequently 
affi)rd  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  studying  its  real  charac- 
ter. And  to  no  people  can  this  inquiry  be  more  vitally  interesting 
than  to  the  French  nation,  which  is  blindly  driven  onward  by  a 
daily  and  irresistible  impulse,  toward  a  state  of  things  which  may 
prove  either  despotic  or  republican,  but  which  will  assuredly  be 
democratic. 


UNIVERSAL   SUFFRAGE. 


I  HAVE  already  observed  that  universal  suffrage  has  been  adopted 
in  all  the  states  of  the  Union :  it  consequently  occurs  among  dif* 
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terent  pqndations  which  occupy  yery  different  pontions  in  die  acaie 
of  society*  I  have  had  q>portiinities  of  observing  its  effiscts  in  dif- 
ferent locahties,  and  among  races  of  men  who  are  nearly  strangers 
to  each  other  by  their  language,  &eir  religion,  and  their  manner 
d*  life ;  in  Louisiana  as  well  as  in  New  England,  in  (Georgia  and 
in  Canada.  I  have  remarked  that  universal  sufirage  is  far  from 
producing  in  America  either  all  the  good  or  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  are  assigned  to  it  in  Europe,  and  that  its  effects 
differ  very  widely  from  those  which  are  usually  attributed  to  it 


CHOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  INSTINCTIVE   PREFERENCES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN   DEMOCRACY. 

In  the  United  States  the  most  talented  IndiTidvals  are  rarely  placed  at  the  Head  of 
Afiairs. — ^Reasons  of  this  Peculiarity. — ^The  Envy  which  prerails  in  the  lower  Ordets 
of  France  against  the  higher  Classes,  is  not  a  French,  but  a  imrely  democratic  Sen- 
timent.— ^For  what  Reason  the  faiost  distinguished  Men  in  America  frequently  se- 
clude themselfes  from  public  Afiairs. 

Many  people  in  Europe  are  apt  to  believe  without  saying  it,  or 
to  say  without  believing  it,  ttat  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  uni- 
versal sufirage  is,  that  it  intrusts  the  direction  of  public  affairs  to 
men  who  are  worthy  of  the  pubUc  confidence.  They  admit  that 
the  people  is  unable  to  govern  for  itself,  but  they  aver  that  it  is 
always  sincerely  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  state,  an4 
that  it  instinctively  designates  those  persons  who  are  animated  by 
the  same  good  wishes,  and  who  are  the  most  fit  to  wield  the  su- 
preme authority.  I  confess  that  the  observations  I  made  in  America 
by  no  means  coincide  with  these  opinions.  On  my  arrival  in  the 
United  States  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  much  distinguished  talent 
among  the  subjects,  and  so  little  among  the  heads  of  the  govern- 
ment It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that  at  the  present  day  the 
most  talented  men  in  the  United  States  are  very  rarely  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  such  has 
been  the  result,  in  proportion  as  democracy  has  outstepped  all  ita 
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tenw*  fimits.     Tbe  race  of  Ameiioan  stetesmen  has  «vid«iit]y| 
dwiiufled  tumi  remarkabfy  k  tlw  course  of  tbe  last  fifty  years.        I 

Several  cavses  may  be  mstigned  to  Ibis  phenomenon.  It  is  im- 
poa8>le,  notwithfltandmg  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  to  raise  the 
inteUigeDce  of  the  people  above  a  certain  level.  Whatever  may 
■le  tbe  fiiMaMtics  of  acquiring  information^  whatever  may  be  thr 
pfofysion  of  easy  methods  and  of  dieap  science,  the  human  mina 
ean  never  be  instructed  and  educated  without  devoting  a  consider- 
able space  of  time  to  those  objects. 

The  greater  or  the  lesser  possibility  of  subsisting  without  labour  is 
therefore  the  necessary  boundary  of  intellectual  improvement  This 
boundvy  is  more  remote  in  some  countries,  and  more  restricted  in 
oCheis ;  but  it  must  exist  somewhere  as  long  as  the  people  is  con- 
strained to  work  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  physical  sub- 
sistence, that  is  to  say,  as  h)ng  as  it  retains  its  popular  character. 
It  is  therefore  quite  as  diflScult  to  imagine  a  state  in  which  all  the 
citizens  should  be  very  well-informed,  as  a  state  in  which  they 
should  all  be  wealthy ;  these  two  difficulties  may  be  looked  upon 
as  corrective.  It  may  very  readily  be  admitted  that  the  mass  of 
tbe  dtizens  are  sincerely  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  ct  their 
CQontry ;  nay  more,  it  may  even  be  allowed  that  the  lower  classes 
are  Jess  apt  to  be  swayed  by  conrideratbns  of  personal  interest 
than  tbe  higher  onkrs ;  bi^  it  is  always  more  or  less  impossible 
for  them  to  discern  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  end,  which  tiiey 
desire  with  sincerity.  Long  and  patient  observation,  joined  to  a 
moltitode  of  different  notions,  is  required  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  character  of  a  single  individual ;  and  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  vulgar  have  the  power  of  succeeding  in  an  inquiry  vdiich  mis- 
leads the  penetration  of  genius  itself  ?  The  people  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  means  which  are  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  an  in- 
vestig^ion  of  this  land ;  its  conclusions  are  hastily  formed  from  a 
superficial  inspection  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  a  question. 
Heoce  it  often  assents  to  the  clamour  of  a  mountebank,  who  knows 
the  secret  of  stimulating  its  tastes ;  while  its  truest  friends  fre- 
quently fiiil  in  their  exertions. 

Moreover,  the  democracy  is  not  only  deficient  in  that  soundness 
of  judgment  which  is  nece^ry  to  select  men  really  deserving  of 
its  confidence,  but  it  has  neither  the  desire  nor  the  inclination  to 
find  them  out     It  cannot  be  denied  that  democratic  institutions 
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have  a  very  strong  tendency  to  promote  the  feeling  of  envy  k  tbft 
human  heart ;  not  so  much  because  they  afibrd  to  erery  one  the 
means  of  rising  to  the  level  of  any  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  because 
those  means  perpetually  disaj^int  the  persons  who  employ  than. 
Democratic  institutions  awaken  and  foster  a  passion  for  equaUtj 
which  they  can  never  entirely  satisfy.  This  complete  equality 
eludes  the  grasp  of  the  people  at  the  very  moment  when  it  thinks 
to  hold  it  fast,  and  ^^  flies,"  as  Pascal  says,  '^  with  eternal  flight ;" 
the  people  is  excited  in  the  pursuit  of  an  advantage,  which  is  the 
more  precious  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  remote  to  be  unknown, 
or  sufficiently  near  to  be  enjoyed.  The  lower  orders  are  agitated 
by  the  chance  of  success,  they  are  irritated  by  its  uncertainty ;  and 
they  pass  from  the  enthusiasm  of  pursuit  to  the  exhaustion  of  ill- 
success,  and  lastly  to  the  acrimony  of  disappointment  Whatever 
transcends  their  own  limits  appears  to  be  an  obstacle  to  ''their 
desires,  and  there  is  no  kind  of  superiority,  however  Intimate  it 
may  be,  which  is  not  irksome  in  their  sight. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  secret  instinct,  which  leads  the 
lower  orders  to  remove  their  superiors  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  direction  of  public  afiairs,  is  peculiar  to  France.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  error ;  the  propensity  to  which  I  allude  is  not  inherent 
in  any  particular  nation,  but  in  democratic  institutions  in  general ; 
and  although  it  may  have  been  heightened  by  peculiar  political 
circumstances,  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  higher  cause. 

In  the  United  States,  the  people  is  not  disposed  to  hate  the 
superior  classes  of  society;  but  it  is  not  very  favourably  inclined 
toward  them,  and  it  carefiilly  excludes  them  from  the  exercise  of 
authority.  It  does  not  entertain  any  dread  of  distinguished  talents, 
but  it  is  rarely  captivated  by  them ;  and  it  awards  its  approbation 
very  sparingly  to  such  as  have  risen  without  the  popular  suj^rt 

While  the  natural  propensities  (^  democracy  induce  the  people  to 
reject  the  most  distinguished  citizen^  as  its  rulers,  these  individuals 
are  no  less  apt  to  retire  from  a  political  career,  in  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  retain  their  independence,  or  to  advance  without  de- 
grading themselves.  This  opinion  has  been  very  candidly  set  forth 
by  Chancellor  Kent,  who  says,  in  speaking  with  great  eulogium 
of  that  part  of  the  constitution  which  empowers  the  executive  to 
nominate  the  judges :  '^  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  men  who 
are  best  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  high  office  would  have 
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tot  jiiidi  reaerve  in  their  manners,  and  too  mucti  austerity  in  tfaeir^ 
pnucipleSy  for  them  to  be  returned  by  the  majority  at  an  election  • 
irbeie  universal  sn&age  is  adopted."    Such  were  the  opinions  | 
vUch  ^f9er€  printed  without  contractction  in  America  in  the  year 
1830! 

I  hold  it  to  be  sufficiently  demMistrated,  that  universal  sitfrage 
is  fay  no  means  a  guarantee  of  the  wisdom  of  the  popular  choice ; 
and  that  whatever  its  advantages  may  be,  this  is  not  one  of  them. 


CAUSES   WmCR   IftAT  PARTLY   CORRECT   THESE   TENDENCIES  OF   THE 

DEMOCRACY. 

Coalrary  Effects  produced  on  Peoples  as  weil  as  on  Individiials  by  great  Dangers.-*- 
VHiy  so  many  distinguislied  Men  stood  at  the  Head  of  Affairs  in  America  fifty  Years 
«S*.— lafleeiice  which  the  InteUigeoce  and  the  Manners  of  the  People  exercise  npon 
tts. Choke.— Example  of  New  Elngland. — States  of  the  Southwest. — Inflnence  of 
certaia  Laws  upon  the  Choice  of  the  People. — ^Election  by  an  elected  Body. — Its 
Meets  npon  the  Composition  of  the  Senate. 

When  a  state  is  threatened  by  serious  dangers,  the  people  fre- 
quently succeed^  in  selecting  the  citizens  who  are  the  most  able  to 
save  it  It  has  been  observed  that  man  rarely  retains  his  customary 
level  in  presence  of  very  critical  circumstances  5  he  rises  above,  or 
he  sinks  below,  his  usual  condition,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
nations  at  large.  Extreme  perils  sometimes  quench  the  energy  oi 
a  people  instead  of  stimulating  it;  they  excite  without  directing  its 
paanons ;  and  instead  of  clearing,  they  confuse  its  powers  of  per 
edition.  The  Jews  deluged  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  temple  with 
the  carnage  of  the  remnant  of  their  host  But  it  is  more  common, 
both  in  the  case  of  nations  and  in  that  of  individuals,  to  find  ex- 
traordinary virtues  arising  from  the  very  imminence  of  the  danger. 
Great  characters  are  then  thrown  into  relief,  as  the  edifices  which 
are  concealed  by  the  gloom  of  night,  are  illuminated  by  the  glare 
of  a  conflagration.  At  those  dangerous  times  genius  no  longer  ab 
stains  from  presenting  itself  in  the  arena ;  and  the  people,  alarmed 
by  the  perils  of  its  situation,  buries  its  envious  passions  in  a 
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diort  oblivion.    Great  names  may  then  be  drawn  from  tbe  mn  of 
an  election. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  American  statesmen  6f  the 
present  day  are  very  inferior  to  those  -who  stood  at  the  head  of 
affairs  fifty  years  ago.  This  is  as  much  a  consequence  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  When  America  was 
struggling  in  the  high  cause  of  independence  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  another  country,  and  when  it  was  about  to  udier  a  new  naticm 
into  the  world,  the  spirits  of  its  inhabitants  were  roused  to  the 
height  which  their  great  efforts  required.  In  this  general  excite- 
ment, the  most  distinguished  men  were  ready  to  forestall  the  wants 
of  the  community,  and  the  people  clung  to  them  for  support,  and 
placed  them  at  its  head.  But  events  of  this  magnitude  are  rare ; 
and  it  is  from  an  inspection  of  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  that 
our  judgement  must  be  formed. 

If  passing  occurrences  sometimes  act  as  checks  upon  the  pas- 
sions of  democracy,  the  intelligence  and  the  manners  of  the  com- 
munity exercise  an  influence  which  is  not  less  powerful,  and  far 
more  permanent  This  is  extremely  perceptible  in  the  United 
States. 

In  New  England  the  education  and  the  liberties  of  the  communi- 
ties were  engendered  by  the  moral  and  reli^ous  principles  of  their 
founders.  Where  society  has  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  sta- 
bility to  enable  it  to  hold  certain  maxims  and  to  retain  fixed  halnts, 
the  lower  orders  are  accustomed  to  respect  intellectual  superiority, 
and  to  submit  to  it  without  complaint,  although  they  set  at  nought 
all  those  privileges  which  wealth  and  birth  have  introduced  among 
mankind.  The  democracy  in  New  England  consequently  makes  a 
more  judicious  choice  than  it  does  elsewhere. 

But  as  we  descend  toward  the  south,  to  those  states  in  which  the 
constitution  of  society  is  more  modem  and  less  strong,  where  in- 
struction is  less  general,  and  where  the  principles  of  morality,  of 
religion,  and  of  liberty,  are  less  happily  combined,  we  perceive  that 
the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  those  who  are  in  authority  become 
more  and  more  rare. 

Lastly,  when  we  arrive  at  the  new  southwestern  states,  in  which 
the  constitution  of  society  dates  but  from  yesterday,  and  presents 
an  agglomeration  of  adventurers  and  speculators,  we  are  amazed 
at  the  persons  who  are  invested  with  public  authority,  and  we  are 
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led  to  ask  by  what  frace,  independent  of  the  legislation  and  of  the 
men  who  £rect  it,  the  state  can  be  protected,  and  society  be  made 
to  flounsh. 

lliere  are  certain  laws  of  a  democratic  nature  wUch  contribute, 
nerertheless,  to  correct,  in  some  measm'e,  the  dangerous  tendencies 
of  democracy.  On  entering  the  house  of  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington, one  is  struck  by  the  vulgar  demeanour  of  that  great  assem- 
bly. The  eye  frequently  does  not  discover  a  man  of  celebrity 
within  its  walls.  Its  members  are  almost  all  obscure  individuals, 
whose  names  present  no  associations  to  the  mind :  they  are  mostly 
village-lawyers,  men  in  trade,  or  even  persons  belonging  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  In  a  country  in  which  education  is  very 
general,  it  is  said  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  do  not  al- 
ways know  how  to  write  correctly. 

At  a  few  yards'  distance  from  this  spot  is  the  door  of  the  senate, 
which  contains  within  a  small  space  a  large  proportion  of  the  cele- 
brated men  of  America.  Scarcely  an  individual  is  to  be  perceived 
in  it  who  does  not  recall  the  idea  of  an  active  and  illustrious  career: 
the  senate  is  composed  of  eloquent  advocates,  distinguished  generals, 
wise  magistrates,  and  statesmen  of  note,  whose  language  would 
at  all  times  do  honour  to  the  most  remarkable  parliamentary  de- 
bates of  Europe. 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  this  strange  contrast,  and  why  are  the 
most  able  citizens  to  be  found  in  one  assembly  rather  than  in  the 
other  1  Why  is  the  former  body  remarkable  for  its  vulgarity  and 
its  poverty  of  talent,  while  the  latter  seems  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
intelligence  and  of  sound  judgement  ?  Both  of  these  assemblies 
emanate  from  the  people ;  both  of  them  are  chosen  by  universal] 
suffrage ;  and  no  voice  has  hitherto  been  heard  to  assert,  in  Ameri- 
ca, that  the  senate  is  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  From 
what  cause,  then,  does  so  startling  a  difference  arise  ?  The  only 
reason  which  appears  to  me  adequately  to  account  for  it  is,  that  the 
house  of  representatives  is  elected  by  the  populace  directly,  and 
that  of  the  senate  is  elected  by  elected  bodies.  The  whole  body  of 
the  citizens  names  the  legislature  of  each  state,  and  the  federal 
constitution  converts  these  le^latures  into  so  many  electoral  bodies, 
which  return  the  members  of  the  senate.  The  senators  are  elected 
by  an  indirect  application  of  universal  suffrage ;  for  the  legislatures 
which  name  them  are  not  aristocratic  or  privileged  bodies  which 
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exercise  the  electoral  franchise  in  th^  own  rigkt;  but  Ibey  an 
chosen  by  the  totaJi^  of  the  citizens ;  they  are  generalty  eleetad 
every  year,  and  new  members  may  constantly  be  chosen,  who  wHl 
employ  their  electoral  rights  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
public  But  this  tivnsmisaon  of  the  popular  au&ority  through  aa 
assembly  of  chosen  men,  operates  an  important  change  in  it,  fay  re* 
fining  its  oiscretion  and  improving  the  forms  whidi  it  adopts.  Alen 
who  are  chosen  in  this  manner,  accurately  represent  the  majority  of 
the  nation  which  governs  them ;  but  they  represent  the  elevated 
dioughts  which  are  current  in  the  community,  the  generous  pro- 
pensities which  prompt  its  nobler  actions,  rather  than  the  petty 
passions  which  disturb,  or  the  vices  which  disgrace  it 

The  time  may  be  already  anticipated  at  which  the  American 
republics  will  be  obliged  to  introduce  the  plan  of  eleotion  by  an 
dected  body  more  frequently  into  their  system  of  representation,  or 
they  will  incur  no  small  risk  of  perishing  miserably  among  the 
shoals  of  democracy. 

And  here  I  have  no  scruple  in  confessing  that  I  look  upon  this 
peculiar  system  of  cfiection  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  the  exor- 
cise of  political  power  to  the  level  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
Those  thinkers  who  regard  this  institution  as  the  exclusive  weapon 
of  a  party,  and  those  who  fear,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  use  o£ 
it,  seem  to  me  to  £all  into  as  great  an  error  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other. 
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UIFI.UENCS  WHICH  THE  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  HAS  tixt.A%^idAU 
ON  THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  ELECTIONS. 

Wben  Elections  are  nrtf  they  expose  the  State  to  a  violent  Crisis.— When  they  are 
Ircqaeoty  thej  keep  up  a  degree  of  feverith  Eicitement. — ^The  Americans  have  pre- 
ftrred  the  second  of  these  two  Evils. — ^Mntability  of  the  Laws. — Opinions  of  Hamil- 
ton  and  Jefferson  on  this  Subject. 

When  elections  recur  at  long  intervals,  the  state  is  exposed  to 
Tiolent  agitation  every  time  they  take  place.  Parties  exert  &em- 
selves  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  gain  a  prize  which  is  so  rar«Iy 
within  their  reach ;  and  as  the  evil  is  almost  irremediable  for  the 
the  candidates  who  fail,  the  consequence  of  their  disappointed  ambi* 
tion  may  prove  most  disastrous :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legal 
struggle  can  be  repeated  within  a  short  space  of  time,  the  defeated 
parties  take  patience. 

When  elections  occur  frequently,  this  recurrence  keeps  society 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  feverish  excitement,  and  imparts  a  continual 
instability  to  public  affairs. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  state  is  exposed  to  the  perils  of  a 
revolution,  on  the  other,  to  perpetual  mutability ;  the  former  system 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  government,  the  latter  is  an 
obstacle  to  all  steady  and  con.sistent  policy.  The  Americans  have 
preferred  the  second  of  these  evils  to  the  first;  but  they  were  led 
to  this  conclusion  by  their  instinct  much  more  than  by  their  reason ; 
for  a  taste  for  variety  is  one  of  the  characteristic  passions  of  de- 
mocracy. An  extraordinary  mutability  has,  by  this  means,  been 
mtroduced  into  their  legislation. 

Many  of  the  Americans  consider  the  instability  of  their  laws  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  a  system  whose  general  results  are 
beneficial.  But  no  one  in  the  United  States  affects  to  deny  the  fact 
of  this  instability,  or  to  contend  that  it  is  not  a  great  evil. 

Hamilton,  after  having  demonstrated  the  Utility  of  a  power  which 
nught  prevent,  or  which  might  at  least  impede,  the  promulgation 
of  bad  laws,  adds :  ^'  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  power  of  pre- 
Tenting  bad  laws  includes  that  of  preventing  good  ones,  and  may 
be  used  to  the  one  purpose  as  well  as  to  the  other.  But  this  objec- 
tion will  have  but  little  wdght  with  those  who  can  properly  esti- 
mate the  mischief  of  that  inconstancy  and  mutability  in  the  laws 
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which  form  the  greatest  blemish  in  the  character  and  genius  of  our 
government." — (Federalist,  No.  73.) 

And  again,  in  No  62  of  the  same  work,  he  observes :  "  The 
facility  and  excess  of  law-making  seem  to  be  the  diseases  to  which 
our  governments  are  most  liable.*******  The  mischievous  eflfects 
of  the  mutability  in  the  pubhc  councils  arising  from  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  new  members,  would  fill  a  volume ;  every  new  election  in 
the  states  is  found  to  change  one  half  df  the  representatives.  From 
this  change  of  men  must  proceed  a  change  of  opinions  and  of 
measures  which  forfeits  the  respect  and  confidence  of  other  nations, 
poisons  the  blessmgs  of  liberty  itself,  and  diminishes  the  attach- 
ment and  reverence  of  the  people  toward  a  political  system  which 
betrays  so  many  marks  of  infirmity." 

Jefferson  himself,  the  greatest  democrat  whom  the  democracy  of 
America  has  as  yet  produced,  pointed  out  the  same  evils. 

^'  The  instability  of  oiu*  laws,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Madison, 
''is  really  a  very  serious  inconvenience.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  obviated  it  by  deciding  that  a  whole  year  should  always  be 
allowed  to  elapse  between  the  bringing  in  of  a  bill  and  the  final 
passing  of  it.  It  should  afterward  be  discussed  and  put  to  the 
vote  without  the  possibility  of  making  any  alteration  in  it ;  and  if 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  required  a  more  speedy  decision,  the 
question  should  not  be  decided  by  a  simple  majority,  but  by  a 
majority  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  both  houses." 


PUBLIC  OFFICERS  UNDER  THE   CONTROL  OF  THE    DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA. 

Simple  Exterior  of  the  American  piOflic  Officers.— No  official  Costume^— All  public 
Officers  are  remunerated. — ^Political  Consequences  of  this  System^ — No  pablic  Career 
exists  in  America. — Result  of  this. 

Public  officers  in  the  United  States  are  commingled  with  the 
crowd  of  citizens ;  they  have  neither  palaces,  nor  guards,  nor  cere- 
monial costumes.  This  simple  exterior  of  the  persons  in  authority 
is  connected,  not  only  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  American  char- 
acter, but  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  sodety.     In  the 
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estimation  of  the  democracyy  a  goverDment  is  not  a  benefit,  but  a 
neoeaary  evil.  A  certain  degree  of  power  must  be  granted  to  pub- 
lic officers,  for  th^y  would  be  of  no  use  without  it.  But  the  osten* 
sible  semblance  of  authority  is  by  no  means  indispensable  to  the 
conduct  of  a£fairs ;  and  it  is  needlessly  offensive  to  the  susceptibility 
of  the  public.  The  public  officers  themselves  are  well  aware  that 
they  only  enjoy  the  superiority  over  their  fellow-citizens,  which 
they  derive  from  their  authority,  upon  condition  of  putting  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  the  whole  community  by  their  manners.  A 
public  officer  in  the  United  States  is  uniformly  civil,  accessible  to 
all  the  world,  attentive  to  all  requests,  and  obliging  in  all  his  re- 
plies. I  was  pleased  by  these  characteristics  of  a  democratic  gov- 
emment ;  and  I  was  struck  by  the  manly  independence  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  respect  the  office  more  than  the  officer,  and  who  are  less 
attached  to  the  emblems  of  authority  than  to  the  man  who  bears 
them. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  influence  which  costumes  really 
oierdae,  in  an  age  like  that  in  which  we  live,  has  been  a  good 
deal  exaggerated.  I  never  perceived  that  a  public  officer  in  Amer- 
ica was  tie  less  respected  while  he  was  in  the  discharge  of  bis 
duties  because  his  own  merit  was  set  off  by  no  adventitious  ^gns. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  peculiar  dress  con- 
tributes to  the  respect  which  public  characters  ought  to  have  for 
their  own  position,  at  least  when  they  are  not  otherwise  inclined  to 
respect  it.  When  a  magistrate  (and  in  France  such  instances  are 
not  rare),  indulges  his  trivial  wit  at  the  expense  of  a  prisoner,  or 
derides  a  predicament  in  which  a  culprit  is  placed,  it  would  be  well 
to  deprive  him  of  his  robes  of  office,  to  see  whether  he  would  re- 
call some  portion  of  the  natural  dignity  of  mankind  when  he  is  re^ 
duced  to  the  apparel  of  a  private  citizen. 

A  democracy  may,  however,  allow  a  certain  show  of  magisterial 
pomp,  and  clothe  its  officers  in  silks  and  gold,  without  seriously 
compromising  its  principles.  Privileges  of  this  kind  are  transitory ; 
they  belong  to  the  place,  and  are  distinct  from  the  individual :  but 
if  public  officers  are  not  uniformly  remunerated  by  the  state,  the 
public  charges  must  be  intrusted  to  men  of  opulence  and  independ- 
ence, who  constitute  the  basis  of  an  aristocracy ;  and  if  the  people 
still  retains  its  right  of  election,  that  election  can  only  be  made 
firom  a  certain  class  of  citizens. 
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When  a  democratic  republic  renders  offices  which  had  formerly 
been  remunerated,  gratuitous,  it  may  safely  be  believed  that  that  state 
is  adyancing  to  monarchical  institutions ;  and  when  a  monarchy 
begins  to  remunerate  such  officers  as  had  hitherto  been  unpaid,  it  is 
a  sure  sign  that  it  is  approaching  toward  a  despotic  or  a  republican 
form  of  government.  The  substitution  of  paid  for  impaid  func- 
tionaries is  of  itself,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  constitute  a  serious 
revolution.  , 

I  look  upon  the  entire  absence  of  gratuitous  functionaries  in 
America  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  signs  of  the  absolute  do- 
minion which  democracy  exercises  in  that  country.  All  public 
services,  of  whatsoever  nature  they  may  be,  are  paid;  so  that 
every  one  has  not  merely  a  right,  but  also  the  means  of  performing 
them.  Although,  in  democratic  states,  all  the  dtizens  are  quafified 
to  occupy  stations  in  the  government,  all  are  not  tempted  to  try  for 
them.  The  number  and  the  capacities  of  the  candidates  are  more 
apt  to  restrict  the  choice  of  electors  than  the  conditions  of  the  can^ 
didateship. 

In  nations  in  which  the  principle  of  election  extends  to  every  place 
in  the  state,  no  political  career  can,  properly  speaking,  be  said  to 
exist.  Men  are  promoted  as  if  by  chance  to  the  rank  which  they 
enjoy,  and  they  are  by  no  means  sure  of  retaining  it  The  conse- 
quence is  that  in  tranquil  times  public  functions  offer  but  few  lures 
to  ambition.  In  the  United  States  the  persons  who  engage  in  the 
perplexities  of  political  life  are  individuals  of  very  moderate  pre- 
tensions. The  pursuit  of  wealth  generally  diverts  men  of  great 
talents  and  of  great  passions  from  the  pursuit  of  power ;  and  it 
very  frequently  happens  that  a  man  does  not  undertake  to  direct 
the  fortune  of  the  state  imtil  he  has  discovered  his  incompetence  to 
conduct  his  own  affairs.  The  vast  number  of  very  ordinary  men 
who  occupy  public  stations  is  quite  as  attributable  to  these  causes 
as  to  the  bad  choice  of  the  democracy.  In  the  United  States,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  people  would  return  the  men  of  superior  abilities 
who  might  solicit  its  support,  but  it  is  certain  that  men  of  this  de- 
scription do  not  come  forward. 
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AYBTTRAKT  POWER  OF  MAGISTRATES^  IWDBR  THE  RULE  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  BEMOCRACT. 

f^  vhat  Reason  the  arbitniy  Power  of  Magistrates  is  greater  inabsolole  Mooaiduts 
and  in  democratic  Republics  that  it  is  in  limited  Monarchies. — Arbitrary  Power  o^ 
the  Magistrates  in  New  England. 

In  two  different  kinds  of  government  the  magistrates  exercise 
a  considerable  degree  of  arbitrary  power ;  namely,  under  the  ab- 
solate  goremment  of  a  single  individual,  and  under  that  of  a  de- 
moCTacy. 

This  identical  result  proceeds  from  causes  which  are  nearly 
analogous. 

In  despotic  states  the  fortune  of  no  citizen  is  secure ;  and  public 
officers  are  not  more  safe  than  private  individuals.  The  sovereign, 
who  has  under  his  control  the  lives,  the  property,  and  sometimes 
the  honour  of  the  men  whom  he  employs,  does  not  scruple  to  allow 
tbem  a  great  latitude  of  action,  because  he  is  convinced  that  they 
will  not  use  it  to  his  prejudice.  In  despotic  states  the  sovereign  is 
so  attached  to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  that  he  dislikes  the  con- 
straint even  of  his  own  regulations ;  and  he  is  well  pleased  that  his 
agents  should  follow  a  somewhat  fortuitous  line  of  conduct,  pro- 
vided he  be  certain  that  their  actions  will  never  counteract  his 
desires. 

In  democracies,  as  the  majority  has  every  year  the  right  of  de- 
priving the  officers  whom  it  has  appointed  of  their  power,  it  has  no 
reason  to  fear  abuse  of  their  authority.  As  the  people  is  always 
aUe  to  signify  its  wishes  to  those  who  conduct  the  government,  it 
prefers  leaving  them  to  make  their  own  exertions,  to  prescribing  an 
invariable  rule  of  conduct  which  would  at  once  fetter  their  activity 
and  the  popular  authority. 

'  It  may  even  be  observed,  on  attentive  connderation,  that  under 
the  rule  of  a  democracy  the  arlntrary  power  of  the  magistrate  must 
be  still  greater  than  in  despotic  states.  In  the  latter,  the  sovereign 
has  the  power  of  punishing  all  the  faults  with  which  he  becomes 
acquainted,  but  it  would  be  vam  for  him  to  hope  to  become  ac- 


*  1  hero  wed  the  word  magittrtttet  in  the  widest  aense  in  which  it  can  bo  takin ; 
I  apply  it  to  all  the  oflkera  to  whom  the  execntioa  of  the  laws  is  intivatad. 
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quainted  with  all  those  which  are  committed.  In  the  former  the 
sovereign  power  is  not  only  supreme,  but  it  is  universaUy  present. 
The  American  functionaries  are,  in  point  of  fact,  much  more  inde- 
pendent in  the  sphere  of  action  which  the  law  traces  out  for  them, 
than  any  public  officer  in  Europe.  Very  frequently  the  object 
which  they  are  to  accomplish  is  simply  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
the  choice  of  the  means  is  left  to  their  own  discretion. 

In  New  England,  for  instance,  the  selectmen  of  each  township 
are  bound  to  draw  up  the  list  of  persons  who  are  to  serve  on  the 
jury ;  the  only  rule  which  is  laid  down  to  guide  them  in  their  choice 
is  that  they  are  to  select  citizens  possesdng  the  elective  franchise 
and  enjoying  a  fair  reputation.*  In  France  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  the  subjects  would  be  thought  to  be  in  danger,  if  a  public  officer 
of  any  kind  was  intrusted  with  so  formidable  a  right  In  New 
England,  the  same  magistrates  are  empowered  to  post  the  names 
of  habitual  drunkards  in  public  houses,  and  to  prohibit  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  a  town  from  supplying  them  with  liquor.f  A  censorial 
power  of  this  excessive  kind  would  be  revolting  to  the  population 
of  the  most  absolute  monarchies ;  here,  however,  it  is  submitted  to 
without  difficulty. 

Nowhere  has  so  much  been  left  by  the  law  to  the  arbitrary  deter- 
mination of  the  magistrate  as  in  democratic  republics,  because  this 
arbitrary  power  is  unattended  by  any  alarming  consequences.  It 
may  even  be  asserted  that  the  freedom  of  the  magistrate  increases 
as  the  elective  franchise  is  extended,  and  as  the  duration  of  the 
time  of  office  is  shortened.  Hence  arises  the  great  difficulty  which 
attends  the  conversion  of  a  democratic  republic  into  a  monarchy. 
The  magistrate  ceases  to  be  elective,  but  he  retains  the  rights  and 
the  haUts  of  an  elected  officer,  which  lead  directly  to  despotism. 

It  is  only  in  limited  monarchies  that  the  law  which  prescribes 
the  sphere  in  which  public  officers  are  to  act,  superintends  all  their 
measures.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  easily  detected.  In  limited 
monarchies  th^  power  is  divided  between  the  king  and  the  people, 
both  of  whom  are  interested  in  the  stability  of  the  magistrate. 


*  See  the  act  of  37th  February,  1813.    General  Collection  of  the  Laws  of  Mi 
chosetts,  vol.  li.,  p.  331.    It  shoald  be  added  that  the  jurors  are  afterward  drawn  froai 
these  lists  by  lot. 

t  See  ^e  act  of  38th  February,  1787.    General  Collection  of  the  Laws  of  Mi 
^Imetts,  ToL  t,  p.  302. 
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Tbe  kmg  does  not  venture  to  place  the  public  officers  under  the 
control  of  the  people,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  betray  his 
interests ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  fears  lest  the  magistrates 
dKmM  serve  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  the  country,  if  they  were 
entirely  dependant  upon  the  crown  :  they  cannot  therefore  be  said 
to  depend  on  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  same  cause  which 
induces  the  king  and  the  people  to  render  public  officers  independent, 
suggests  the  necessity  of  such  securities  as  may  prevent  their  in- 
dependence from  encroaching  upon  the  authority  of  the  former  and 
the  liberties  of  the  latter.  They  consequently  agree  as  to  the 
necessity  of  restricting  the  functionary  to  a  line  of  conduct  laid 
down  beforehand,  and  they  are  interested  in  confining  him  by  cer- 
tain r^^ations  which  he  cannot  evade. 

[The  obserratEoDS  respecting  the  arbitary  powers  of  magistrates  are  prac- 
tically among  the  most  erroneous  in  the  work.  Tbe  author  seems  to  have 
coofoooded  the  idea  of  magistrates  beiog  independent  with  their  being  ar- 
Htiary.  Yet  he  had  just  before  spoken  of  their  dependence  on  popular  eleo- 
tioo  as  a  reason  why  there  was  no  apprehension  of  the  abuse  of  their  autho* 
rity.  The  independence  then  to  which  he  alludes  must  be  an  immunity 
from  responsibility  to  any  other  department.  But  it  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  oar  system,  that  all  officers  are  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  "  when- 
ever they  act  partially  or  oppressively  from  a  malicious  or  corrupt  motive." 
8e€  15  Wendell's  Reports,  278.  That  oar  magistrates  are  independent 
when  they  do  not  act  partially  or  oppressively  is  very  true,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  ia  equally  true  in  every  form  of  government  There  would  seem, 
therefore,  not  to  be  such  a  degree  of  independence  as  necessarily  to  produce 
arbitrariness.  The  author  supposes  that  magistrates  are  more  arbitrary  in 
t  deapodsm  and  in  a  democracy  than  in  a  limited  monarchy.  And  yet,  the 
limiiB  of  independence  and  of  responsibility  existing  in  the  United  States  are 
borrowed  from  and  identical  with  those  established  in  England — the  most 
pfominent  instance  of  a  limited  monarchy.  See  the  authorities  referred  to 
in  the  caae  in  Wendell's  Reports,  before  quoted.  Discretion  in  the  execution 
of  various  ministerial  duties,  and  in  the  awarding  of  punishment  by  judicial 
officers,  is  indispensable  in  every  system  of  government,  from  the  utter  im- 
poanbflity  of  ^  laying  down  beforehand  a  line  of  conduct"  (as  the  author 
expresses  it)  in  such  cases.  The  very  instances  of  discretionary  power  to 
which  he  refers,  and  which  he  considers  arbitrary ^  exist  in  England.  There, 
the  persons  from  whom  jmiet  are  to  be  formed  for  the  trial  of  catises  civil 
and  criminal,  are  selected  by  the  sheriffs,  who  are  appointed  by  the  crown — 
a  power,  certainly  more  liable  to  abuse  in  their  hands,  than  in  those  of  se- 
lectmen or  other  town-officers,  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  other 
power  referred  to,  that  of  posting  the  names  of  habitual  drunkards,  and  for- 
bidding their  being  supplied  with  liquor,  is  but  a  reiteration  of  the  principles 
contained  in  the  English  statute  of  32  G^.  III.  ch.  45,  respecting  idle  and 


^lorikrly  penooB.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  wiUi  great  coofideaoe,  that  ther^ 
is  not  an  instaace  of  discretiooary  power  being  vested  in  American  magis- 
trates which  does  not  find  its  prototype  in  the  English  laws.  The  whole 
argument  of  the  author,  on  this  point  therefore,  would  seem  to  fiiiL — 
American  Editor.] 


IN8TABIUTY  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

In  America  the  public  Acts  of  a  Community  firequentlf  leave  fewer  Traces  than  the 
Occuirences  of  a  Family. — ^Newspapers  the  only  historical  Remaiat. — ^Instabdity  of 
the  Administration  prejudicial  to  the  Art  of  GoTemm^t. 

The  authority  which  public  men  possess  in  America  is  so  brief, 
and  they  are  so  soon  commingled  with  the  ever-changing  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  that  the  acts  of  a  community  frequently  leave 
fewer  traces  than  the  occurrences  of  a  private  family.  The  public 
administration  is,  so  to  speak,  oral  and  traditionary.  But  little  is 
committed  to  writing,  and  that  little  is  wafted  away  for  ever,  like 
the  leaves  of  the  sibyl,  by  the  smallest  breeze. 

The  only  historical  remains  in  the  United  States  are  the  news- 
papers ;  but  if  a  number  be  wanting,  the  chain  of  time  is  broken, 
and  the  present  is  severed  from  the  past  I  am  convinced  that  in 
fifty  years  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  collect  authentic  dociunents 
concerning  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  at  the  present 
day,  than  it  is  to  find  remains  of  the  administration  of  France 
during  the  middle  ages ;  and  if  the  United  States  were  ever  in^ 
vaded  by  barbarians,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
history  of  other  nations,  in  order  to  learn  anything  of  the  people 
which  now  inhabits  them. 

The  instability  of  the  administration  has  penetrated  into  die 
habits  of  the  people :  it  even  appears  to  suit  the  general  taste,  and 
no  one  cares  for  what  occurred  before  his  time.  No  methodical 
system  is  pursued ;  no  archives  is  formed ;  and  no  documents  are 
brought  togettier  when  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do  8o«  Where 
they  exist  little  store  is  set  upon  them ;  and  I  have  among  my 
papers  several  original  public  documents  which  were  given  to  me 
in  answer  to  some  of  my  inquiries.    In  America  society  seems  to 
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fire  from  hand  to  moalih,  like  an  army  in  the  field:  Nerertiielesg, 
the  art  of  administration  may  midoubtedly  be  ranked  as  a  science, 
and  no  sciences  can  be  improyed,  if  the  discoveries  and  observations 
of  sococssive  generations  are  not  connected  together  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur.  One  man,  in  the  short  space  of  his  life, 
remarks  a  &ct ;  another  conceives  an  idea ;  the  former  invents  a 
means  of  execution,  the  latter  reduces  a  truth  to  a  fixed  proposition; 
and  mankind  gathers  the  fruits  of  individual  experience  upon  its 
way,  and  gradually  forms  the  sciences.  But  the  persons  who  con- 
duct the  administration  in  America  can  seldom  afford  any  instruction 
to  each  other ;  and  when  they  assume  the  direction  of  societ}%  they 
simply  possess  those  attainments  which  are  most  widely  disseminated 
in  the  community,  and  no  experience  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Democracy,  carried  to  its  farOiest  limits,  is  tiierefore  prejudicial  to 
the  art  of  government;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  better  adapted  to  a 
peq)le  already  versed  in  the  conduct  of  an  administration,  than  to 
a  nation  which  is  iminitiated  in  public  affairs. 

This  remark,  indeed,  is  not  exclu^vely  applicable  to  the  scienc 
of  administration.  Although  a  democratic  government  is  founded 
upon  a  very  simple  and  natural  principle,  it  always  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  high  degree  of  culture  and  enlightenment  in 
society.*  At  the  first  glance  it  may  be  imagined  to  belong  to  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world ;  but  maturer  observation  will  convince 
us  that  it  could  only  come  last  in  the  succession  of  human  history. 

• 

[These  remarks  upon  the  "  instability  of  administration*'  in  America,  are 
pardy  correct,  but  partly  erroneous.  It  is  certainly  true  that  our  public  men 
are  not  educated  to  the  business  of  goremment ;  even  onr  diplomatists  are 
selected  with  Tery  little  reference  to  their  experience  in  that  department. 
Bot  the  anirersal  attention  that  is  paid  by  the  intelligent,  to  the  measures 
of  goremment  and  to  the  discussions  to  which  they  give  rise,  is  in  itself  no 
slight  preparation  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  legislation.  And,  indeed,  this 
the  author  subsequently  seems  to  admit.  As  to  there  being  "  no  archives 
formed*'  of  public  documents,  the  author  is  certainly  mistaken.  The  jour- 
nals of  congress,  the  journals  of  state  legislatures,  the  public  documents 
transmitted  to  and  originating  in  those  bodies,  are  carefully  preserved  and 
disseminated  through  the  nation :  and  they  furnish  in  themselves  the  mate- 
rials of  a  full  and  accurate  history.  Our  great  defect,  doubtless,  is  in  the 
want  of  statistieal  information.    Exoepting  the  annual  reports  of  the  state  of 

*  It  is  needlew  to  observe,  that  I  speak  here  of  the  democratic  form  of  govtmmiDt 
St  applied  to  a  people,  Dot  merely  to  a  tribe. 
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•or  commexce,  made  li]r  the  secretary-  d*  the  treasury,  under  a  law,  and  ez« 
cepting  the  census  which  is  taken  every  ten  years  under  the  authority  of  con- 
gress, and  those  taken  by  the  states,  we  have  no  official  statistics.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  author  had  this  species  of  information  in  his  mind  when  he 
alluded  to  the  general  deficiency  of  our  archires. — American  EHior.] 


CHARGES  LEVIED  BT  THE  STATE  UNDER  THE  RULE  OF  THE  AMERICAlf 

DEMOCRACY. 

In  all  Communities  Citizens  divitibli*  into  three  Classes. — ^Habits  of  each  of  these 
Classes  in  the  Direction  of  public  Finances. — ^Why  public  Expenditures  must  tend  to 
increase  vhen  the  People  gorems. — What  renders  the  EztraTagance  of  a  DaBOcra> 
cy  less  to  be  feared  m  America. — ^Public  Expenditure  under  a  Democracy. 

Before  we  can  affirm  whether  a  democratic  form  of  government 
is  economical  or  not,  we  must  establish  a  suitable  standard  of  com- 
parison. The  question  would  be  one  of  easy  solution  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  draw  a  parallel  between  a  democratic  republic  and 
an  absolute  monarchy.  The  public  expenditure  would  be  found 
to  be  more  considerable  under  the  former  than  under  the  latter; 
such  is  the  case  with  all  firee  states  compared  to  those  which  are 
not  so.  It  is  certain  that  despotism  ruins  individuals  by  preventing 
them  from  producing  wealth,  much  more  than  by  depriving  them 
of  the  wealth  they  have  produced :  it  dries  up  the  source  of  riches, 
whUe  it  usually  respects  acquired  property.  Freedom,  on  the  con- 
trary, engenders  far  more  benefits  than  it  destroys ;  and  the  nations 
which  are  favoured  by  free  institutions,  invariably  find  that  their 
resources  increase  even  more  rapidly  than  their  taxes. 

My  present  object  is  to  compare  free  nations  to  each  other ; 
and  to  point  out  the  influence  of  democracy  upon  the  finances  of  a 
state. 

Communities,  as  well  as  organic  bodies,  are  subject  to  certain 
fixed  rules  in  their  formation  which  they  cannot  evade.  They  are 
composed  of  certain  elements  which  are  conmion  to  them  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  people  may  always  be 
mentally  divided  into  three  distinct  classes.  The  first  of  these 
classes  consists  of  the  wealthy ;  the  second,  of  those  who  are  in 
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easj  drcumstances ;  and  the  third  is  compoGed  of  those  who  haya 
little  or  no  property,  and  who  subsist  more  especially  by  the  work 
which  they  perform  for  the  two  superior  orders.  The  proportion 
of  the  individuals  who  are  included  in  these  three  divisions  may 
vary  according  to  the  condition  of  society ;  but  the  divisions  them- 
selves can  never  be  obliterated. 

It  is  evident  that  each  of  these  classes  will  exercise  an  influence, 
peculiar  to  its  own  propensities,  upon  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  state.  If  the  first  of  the  three  exclusively  pos- 
sesses the  legislative  power,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  be  ^ring 
of  the  public  funds,  because  the  taxes  which  are  levied  on  a  large 
fortune  only  tend  to  diminish  the  sum  of  superfluous  enjoyment, 
and  are,  in  point  of  fact,  but  little  felt.  If  the  second  class  has 
the  power  of  making  the  laws,  it  wiH  certainly  not  be  lavish  of 
texes,  because  nothing  is  so  onerous  as  a  large  impost  which  is 
levied  upon  a  small  income.  The  government  of  the  middle  classes 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  economical,  though  perhaps  not  the 
most  enlightened,  and  certainly  not  the  most  generous,  of  free 
governments. 

But  let  us  now  suppose  that  the  l^islative  authority  is  vested 
in  the  lowest  orders :  there  are  two  striking  reasons  which  show 
that  the  tendency  of  the  expenditure  will  be  to  increase,  not  to 

diminish. 

As  the  great  majority  of  those  who  create  the  laws  are  pos- 
sessed of  no  property  upon  which  taxes  can  be  imposed,  all  the 
money  which  is  spent  for  the  community  appears  to  be  spent  to 
thor  advantage,  at  no  cost  of  their  own ;  and  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  some  little  property  readily  find  means  of  regulating  the 
taxes  so  that  they  are  burdensome  to  the  wealthy  and  profitable  to 
the  poor,  although  the  rich  are  unable  to  take  the  same  advantage 
when  they  are  in  possession  of  the  government. 

In  countries  in  which  the  poor*  should  be  exclusively  invested 
with  the  power  of  making  the  laws,  no  great  economy  of  public 
expenditure  ought  to  be  expected ;  that  expenditure  will  always 
be  considerable;  either  because  the  taxes  do  not  weigh  upon  those 


*  The  word  poor  is  used  here,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  m  a 
rehtiTe  and  not  in  an  absolute  sense.  Poor  men  in  America  would  often  appear  rich 
m  comparison  with  the  poor  of  Europe  ;  but  they  may  with  propriety  be  styled  poor 
in  ctnnparitoa  with  their  more  affluent  countrymen. 
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"who  levy  them,  or  because  they  are  levied  in  sUch  a  manner  as  not 
to  weigh  upon  those  classes.  In  other  words,  the  government  of 
the  democracy  is  the  only  one  under  which  the  power  which  lays 
on  taxes  escapes  the  payment  of  them. 

It  macy  be  objected  (but  the  argument  has  no  real  weight)  tiiat 
the  true  interest  of  the  people  is  indissolubly  connected  wkh  that 
of  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  community,  since  it  cannot  but 
suffer  by  the  severe  measures  to  which  it  resorts.  But  is  it  not 
the  true  interest  of  kings  to  render  their  subjects  happy; 
and  the  true  interest  of  nobles  to  admit  recruits  into  their  order  on 
suitable  grounds  ?  If  remote  advantages  had  power  to  prevail 
over  the  passions  and  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  no  such  thing 
as  a  tyrannical  sovereign  or  an  exclusive  aristocracy  could  ever 
exist. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  poor  are  never  invested  with 
the  sole  power  of  making  the  laws ;  but  I  reply,  that  wherever 
universal  suffrage  has  been  established,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
munity unquestionably  exercises  the  l^islative  authority,  and  if  it 
be  proved  that  the  poor  always  constitute  the  majority,  it  may  be 
added,  with  perfect  truth,  that  in  the  countries  in  which  they  pos- 
sess the  elective  franchise,  they  possess  the  sole  power  of  making 
laws.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  all  the  nations  of  Ae  world  the 
greater  number  has  always  consisted  of  those  persons  who  hold  no 
property,  or  of  those  whose  property  is  insufficient  to  exempt  them 
from  the  necessity  of  working  in  order  to  procure  an  easy  subsistence. 
Universal  suffrage  does  therefore  in  point  of  fact  invest  the  poor 
with  the  government  of  society. 

The  disastrous  influence  which  popular  authority  may  sometimes 
exercise  upon  the  finances  of  a  state,  was  very  clearly  seen  in 
some  of  the  democratic  republics  of  antiquity,  in  which  the  public 
treasure  was  exhausted  in  order  to  relieve  indigent  citizens,  or  to 
supply  the  games  and  theatrical  amusements  of  the  populace.  It 
is  true  that  the  representative  system  was  then  very  imperfectly 
Jknown,  and  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  influence  of  popular  pas- 
sions is  less  felt  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  but  it  may  be  be* 
lieved  that  the  delegate  will  in  the  end  conform  to  the  principles 
of  his  constituents,  and  favour  their  propensities  as  much  as  their 
interests. 

The  extravagance  of  democracy  is,  however,  less  to  be  dreaded 
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m  praportioif  u  (ht  people  acc(t]ins  a  shsm?  of  property ,  because  on 
the  oM  hand  ^  oontributioiis  of  fhe  rich  are  then  less  needed^  and 
OB  die  otter^k  is  morcf  (Bfficult  to  lay  on  taited  which  do  not  affect 
the  interests  of  the  lower  classes.  On  this  account  universal  suf- 
frage wdidd  be  less  dangerous  in  France  than  in  England,  because 
ID  the  latter  country  the  property  on  which  taxes  may  be  levied  is 
Tested  in  fewer  hands.  America,  where  ttie  great  majority  of  the 
dtisens  is  possessed  of  some  fortune,  is  in  a  still  more  favourable 
position  tiian  France. 

There  are  still  farther  causes  which  may  increase  the  sum  of 
public  expenditures  in  democratic  countries.  When  the  aristocracy 
governs,  the  individuals  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  state  are  ex 
cmpted,  by  their  own  station  in  society,  from  every  kbd  of  priva- 
tion :  they  are  contented  with  their  position ;  power  and  renown 
are  the  objects  for  which  they  strive ;  and,  as  they  are  placed  far 
above  the  obscurer  throng  of  citizens,  they  do  not  always  distinctly 
perceive  how  the  wellbeing  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ought  to  re- 
&9eeai  to  ftetr  own  honour.  They  are  not,  indeed,  callous  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  but  they  cannot  feel  those  miseries  as  acutely 
as  if  they  were  themselves  partakers  of  them.  Provided  that  the 
people  appear  to  submit  to  its  lot,  the  rulers  are  satisfied,  and  they 
demand  nothing  farther  from  the  government.  An  aristocracy  is 
more  intrat  upon  the  means  of  maintaining  its  influence,  than  upon 
the  means  of  improving  its  condition. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  is  invested  with  thef  ^preme 
authority,  the  perpetual  sense  of  their  own  miseries  impels  the 
rulers  of  society  to  seek  for  perpetual  meliorations.  A  thousand 
different  objects  are  subjected  to  improvement;  the'  most  trivial 
details  are  sought  out  as  susceptible  of  amendment ;  and  those 
changes  which  are  accompanied  with  considerable  eitpetfiie,  lire 
more  especially  advocated,  ance  the  object  is  to  render  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  more  tolerable,  who  cannot  pay  for  themselves* 

Moreover,  all  democratic  communities  are  agitated  by  an  Ul 
defined  excitement,  and  by  a  kitid  of  feverish  impatience,  that  en- 
genders a  multitude  of  innovations,  almost  all  of  which  are  attended 
with  expense* 

In  monarchies  and   aristocracies,  the  natural  taste  which  th* 
mlers  have  for  power  and  for  renown,  is  stimulated  by  the  prompt 
ings  of  ambition,  and  they  are  frequently  incited  by  these  tempts 
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lions  to  Tery  costly  nndertakings.  In  democracies,  where  the 
rulers  labour  undo*  privationSy  they  can  only  be  courted  by  sodi 
means  as  improve  their  wellbeing,  and  these  imprOTements  cannot 
take  place  without  a  sacrifice  of  money.  When  a  people  begins  to 
reflect  upon  its  situation^it  discovers  a  multitude  of  wants  to  which 
it  had  not  before  been  subject,  and  to  satisfy  these  exigencies^  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  coffers  of  the  state.  Hence  it  arises,  that 
the  public  charges  increase  in  proportion  as  civilization  spreads, 
and  that  the  imposts  Ofe  augmented  as  knowledge  pervades  the 
community. 

The  last  cause  which  frequently  renders  a  democratic  government 
dearer  than  any  other  is,  that  a  democracy  does  not  always  succeed 
in  moderatmg  its  expenditure,  because  it  does  not  understand  the 
art  of  being  economical.  As  the  designs  which  it  entertains  are 
frequently  changed,  and  the  agents  of  those  designs  are  more  fre- 
quently removed,  its  undertakings  are  often  ill-conducted  or  left 
unfinished :  in  the  former  case  the  state  spends  sums  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  end  which  it  proposes  to  accomplidi;  in  thft 
second,  the  expense  itself  is  unprofitable. 


TENDENCIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  AS  REGARDS  THE   SALARIES 

OF  PUBLIC  OFFICERS. 

In  Democrmciet  those  wbo  establish  high  Salaries  hare  no  Chance  of  profitiog  by  then. 
^•Tendency  of  the  American  Democracy  to  increase  the  Salaries  of  sobordinate 
OfRcerSi  and  to  lower  those  of  the  more  important  Functionaries^ — ^Reason  of  this. 
—Comparative  Statement  of  the  Salaries  of  poblic  Officers  in  the  United  States  and 
in  France. 

There  is  a  powerful  reason  which  usually  induces  democracies 
to  economize  upon  the  salaries  of  public  officers.  As  the  number 
of  citizens  who  dispense  the  remuneration  is  extremely  large  in 
democratic  countries,  so  the  number  of  persons  who  can  hope  to 
be  benefited  by  the  receipt  of  it  is  comparativdy  small.  In  aristo- 
cratic countries,  on  the  contrary,  the  individuals  who  appoint  high 
salaries,  have  almost  always  a  vague  hope  of  profiting  fay  them. 
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These  appcmitmeDts  may  be  looked  xxpoa  m  a  cai»tal  which  they 
create  for  thdr  own  use,  or  at  least,  as  a  resource  for  their  children* 

It  musty  however,  be  allowed  that  a  democratic  state  is  most 
parsimonious  toward  its  prmcipal  agents.  In  America  the  second- 
ary officers  are  nrach  better  paid,  and  the  4lignitaries  of  the  ad- 
ministration much  worse  than  they  are  elsewhere. 

These  opposite  effects  result  from  the  same  cause :  the  people 
fixes  the  salaries  of  the  puUic  officers  in  both  cases ;  and  the  scale 
•f  remuneration  is  determined  by  the  consideration  of  its  own 
wants.  It  is  held  to  be  fair  that  the  servants  of  the  public  should 
be  placed  in  the  same  easy  circumstances  as  the  public  itself;*  but 
when  the  question  turns  upon  the  salaries  of  the  great  officers  of 
state,  this  rule  fails,  and  chance  alone  can  guide  the  popular  decis- 
ion. The  poor  have  no  adequate  conceptions  of  the  wants  which 
the  higher  classes  of  society  may  feel.  The  sum  which  is  scanty 
to  the  rich,  aj^ears  enormous  to  the  poor  man,  whose  wants  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life :  and  in  his  estimation  the 
governor  of  a  state,  with  his  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  is  a  very 
fortunate  and  enviable  being.f  K  you  undertake  to  convince  him 
that  the  representative  of  a  great  people  ought  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain some  show  of  splendour  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  he  will 
perhaps  assent  to  your  meaning ;  but  when  he  reflects  on  his  own 
humble  dwelling,  and  on  the  hard-earned  produce  of  his  wearisome 
toil,  he  remembers  all  that  he  could  do  with  a  salary  which  you 
say  is  insufficient,  and  he  is  startled  or  almost  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  such  uncommon  wealth.  Besides,  the  secondary  public 
officer  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  people,  while  the  others  are 
rused  above  it.  The  former  may  therefore  excite  his  interest,  but 
the  latter  be^ns  to  arouse  his  envy. 

This  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  United*States,  where  the  salaries 
seem  to  decrease  as  the  authority  of  those  who  receive  them  aug- 
ments.| 

*  Tbe  easy  circumstances  in  Tvhich  secondary  functionaries  are  placed  in  the  United 
States,  resmlt  also  from  another  cause,  which  is  independent  of  the  general  tendencies 
of  democracy :  erery  kind  of  private  bosiness  is  very  hicrative,  and  the  state  would 
aot  be  served  at  all  if  it  did  not  pay  iu  senrants.  The  country  is  in  the  position  of  a 
commercial  undertaking,  which  is  obliged  to  sustain  an  expensive  competition,  not- 
withstanding its  taste  for  economy. 

T  The  state  of  Ohio,  which  contains  a  million  of  inhabitants,  gives  its  governor  a 
Mhiy  of  only  $  1,900  (360L)  a  year. 

X  To  render  this  assertion  perfectly  evident,  it  will  suffice  to  examine  the  scale  of 
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Vnict  die  rule  of  an  aristooracy  it  freqiMnlly  hai^MOS,  od  tll« 
oontraiyy  that  while  tlie  high  officers  are  receiving  mmiificeDt  sala- 
jTi(b8y  the  inferior  ones  have  not  more  than  enough  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  reason  of  this  fkct  is  easily  discoverable 
firom  causes  veiy  analogous  to  those  to  which  I  have  just  alluded^ 
If  a  democracy  is  imable  to  conceive  the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  or 
to  see  them  without  envy,  an  aristocracy  is  slow  to  undersCmd, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  is  unacquainted  with  the  privations  of 
the  poor.  The  poor  man  is  not  (if  we  use  the  term  aright)  the 
f^ow  of  the  rich  one ;  but  he  is  a  being  of  another  species.  An 
aristocracy  is  therefore  apt  to  care  but  little  for  die  fate  of  its  sub- 
ordinate agents :  and  thdr  salaries  are  only  raised  when  they  refine 
to  perform  their  service  for  too  scanty  a  remuneration. 

It  is  the  parsimonious  conduct  of  democracy  toward  its  princi- 
pal officers,  which  has  countenanced  a  suj^iosition  of  far  more 
economical  propensities  than  any  which  it  really  possesses,  li  is 
true  that  it  scarcely  allows  the  means  of  honoraUe  subsistence  to 
the  individuals  who  conduct  its  affitirs;  but  enormous  sums  are 
lavished  to  meet  the  exigencies  or  to  facilitate  the  enjoyments  of 
the  people.*  The  money  raised  by  taxation  may  be  better  em- 
ployed, but  it  is  not  saved.    In  general,  democracy  gives  lai^riy 

lalams  of  the  agents  of  the  federal  govemment.    I  have  added  the  salaries  attached 
to  the  cotrespoDding  officers  in  France)  to  complete  the  comparison : — 

UlflTED  STATES.  rmANCE. 

Treasury  Depairtmeni.  Mlnitiert  dm  Finance, 

Messaqger       -       •       .       $  700     1501.  Haistieri  1,500  ir.               -  •       SOf, 
Clerk  with  lowest  salary           ]|000     217    Clerk  with  lowest  salary, 

1,000  to  1,800  fr.  40to7S 
OUrkwithhigkestsalary          1,600     347    Clerk  with  highest  salary, 

3,200  to  3,600  fr.  128  to  144 

Chief  clerk          -       .       .     ^000     434    Secretaire-general,  20,000  fr.  800 

Secretary  of  state    -       -         6,000  1,300    The  mittister,  80,000  fr.      .  -    3,200 

The  president     -       -       .    25,000  5,400    The  king,  12^)00,000  fir.  -    480/)00 

I  have  perhaps  done  wrong  in  selectmg  France  as  my  standard  of  comparison.  In 
France  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  nation  exercise  an  eTer-increastng  inflaence 
lipon  the  govemment,  and  the  chambers  shown  disposition  to  raise  the  lowest  salaries 
itnd  to  lower  the  principal  ones.  Thns  the  minister  of  finance,  who  receiTed  160,000  fr. 
under  the  empire,  receives  80,000  fr^in  1835;  the  directeurs-generaox  of  finance,  who 
then  received  50,000  fr.  now  receive  only  90,000  fr* 

*  See  the  American  budgets  for  the  cost  of  indigent  citizens  and  gratuitous  hisirao* 
tiott.  In  1831,  50,000/.  were  spent  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  mainteosM  of 
the  poor ;  and  at  least  200,000/.  were  devoted  to  gratuitous  nistniction.  (Wil)iaBM% 
New  York  Annnsl  Register^  1838,  pp;  205, 243.)  The  state  of  New  York  contained 
only  1,900,000  inhabitants  in  the  year  1830;  which  is  not  more  than  double  the 
af  population  in  the  department  du  Nord  in  France. 
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to  the  oommumty^  and  rery  sparingly  to  those  wbo  goTem  it.  The 
reyene  is  the  case  in  the  aristocratic  countries,  where  the  monqr 
of  die  state  is  expended  to  the  profit  of  the  persons  who  are  at  Ai 
head  of  afiairs. 


BUTICOLTT  OF  DISTINGUISHING  TAE   CAUSES  WHIOH  CONTRIBVVB 
TO  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT. 

We  are  liable  to  frequent  errors  in  the  research  of  those  facts 
which  exercise  a  serious  influence  upon  the  fate  of  mankind,  since 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  appreciate  their  real  value.  One 
pec^le  is  naturally  inconsistent  and  enthusiastic ;  another  is  sober 
and  calculating ;  and  these  characteristics  originate  in  their  physi- 
cal constitution,  or  in  remote  causes  with  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted. 

There  are  nations  which  are  fond  of  parade  and  the  bustle  of 
festivity,  and  which  do  not  regret  the  costly  gayeties  of  an  hour. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  attached  to  more  retiring  pleasures, 
and  seem  almost  ashamed  of  appearing  to  be  pleased.  In  some 
ooontries  the  highest  value  is  set  upon  the  beauty  of  public  edifices ; 
in  others  the  productions  of  art  are  treated  with  indifference,  and 
evecything  which  is  unproductive  is  looked  down  upon  with  con- 
tempt   In  some  renown,  in  others  money,  is  the  ruling  passion. 

Independentiy  of  the  laws,  all  these  causes  concur  to  exercise  a 
very  powerful  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  finances  of  the 
state.  If  ibe  Americans  never  spend  the  money  of  the  people  in 
galas,  it  is  not  only  because  the  imposition  of  taxes  is  under  the 
control  of  the  peq;>le,  but  because  the  people  takes  no  delight  in 
public  rejoicings.  K  they  repudiate  all  ornament  from  their  archi- 
tectore,  and  set  no  store  on  any  but  the  more  practical  and  homely 
advantages^  it  is  not  only  because  they  live  under  democratic  in- 
stituticms,  bat  because  they  are  a  commercial  nation.  The  habits 
of  private  life  are  continued  in  public ;  and  we  ought  carefully 
to  &tiiigi]&di  that  economy  which  depends  iq)on  their  institu- 
tions, from  that  which  is  the  natural  result  of  their  manners  and 
€twlnniw. 
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WHETHER  THE  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAN  BE  COIfPARlD 

TO  THAT  OF  FRANCE. 

Two  Points  to  be  established  in  order  to  estimate  the  Extent  of  the  public  Chargeii 
▼iz :  the  national  Wealth,  and  the  Rate  of  Taxation. — The  Wealth  and  the  Charges 
of  France  not  accurately  known.— Why  the  Wealth  and  Charges  of  the  Union  can- 
not be  accurately  known. — ^Researches  of  the  Author  with  a  View  to  discoTer  the 
Amount  of  Taxation  in  PennsyWania. — General  Symptoms  which  may  serre  to  indi- 
cate the  Amount  of  the  public  Charges  in  a  giTen  Nation.—ResnU  of  this  luTesti- 
gation  for  the  Union. 

Many  attempts  have  recently  been  made  in  France  to  compare 
the  public  expenditure  of  that  country  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
United  States ;  all  these  attempts  have,  however,  been  unattended 
by  success ;  and  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that  they  could 
not  have  had  a  satisfactory  result. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  public  charges  of  a  people, 
two  preliminaries  are  indispensable :  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  know  the  wealth  of  that  people ;  and  in  the  second,  to 
learn  what  portion  of  that  wealth  is  devoted  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  state.  To  show  the  amount  of  taxation  without  showing  the 
resources  which  are  destined  to  meet  the  demand,  is  to  undertake 
a  futile  labour ;  for  it  is  not  the  expenditure,  but  the  relation  of 
the  expenditure  to  the  revenue,  which  it  is  desirable  to  know. 

The  same  rate  of  taxation  which  may  easily  be  supported  by  a 
wealthy  contributor,  will  reduce  a  poor  one  to  extreme  misery.  The 
wealth  of  nations  is  composed  of  several  distinct  elements,  of  which 
population  is  the  first,  real  property  the  second,  and  personal 
property  the  third.  The  first  of  these  three  elements  may  be  dis- 
covered without  difficulty.  Among  civilized  nations  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  an  accurate  census  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  two  others 
cannot  be  determined  with  so  much  facility.  It  is  difficult  to  take 
an  exact  account  of  all  the  lands  in  a  country  which  are  under  cul- 
tivation, with  their  natural  or  their  acquired  value ;  and  it  is  still 
more  impossible  to  estimate  the  entire  personal  property  which  is 
at  the  disposal  of  a  nation,  and  which  eludes  the  strictest  analysis 
by  the  diversity  and  number  of  shapes  under  which  it  may  occur. 
And,  indeed,  we  find  that  the  most  ancient  civilized  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, including  even  those  in  which  the  administration  is  most  con- 
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tnly  bare  not  succeeded,  as  yet,  in  determihing  the  exact  condition 
of  thieir  wealth. 

In  America  the  attempt  has  never  been  made ;  for  how  would 
8Qch  an  investigation  be  possible  in  a  country  where  society  has 
not  yet  settled  into  habits  of  regularity  and  tranquillity ;  where  the 
national  government  is  not  assisted  by  a  multitude  of  agents  whose 
exertions  it  can  command,  and  direct  to  one  sole  end ;  and  where 
statistics  are  not  studied,  because  no  one  is  able  to  collect  the 
necessary  documents,  or  can  find  time  to  peruse  them  ?  Thus  the 
primary  elements  of  the  calculations  which  have  been  made  in 
France,  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  Union ;  the  relative  wealth  of 
the  two  countries  is  unknown :  the  property  of  the  former  is  not 
accurately  determined,  and  no  means  exist  of  computing  that  of 
the  latter. 

I  consent  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  discussion,  to  abandon 
this  necessary  term  of  the  comparison,  and  I  confine  myself  to  a 
computation  of  the  actual  amount  of  taxation,  without  investigatmg 
the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  taxation  and  the  revenue. 
But  the  reader  will  perceive  that  my  task  has  not  been  facilitated 
by  the  limits  which  I  here  lay  down  for  my  researches. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  central  administration  of  France, 
assisted  by  all  the  public  oiScens  who  are  at  its  disposal,  might 
determine  with  exactitude  the  amount  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  levied  upon  the  citizens.  But  this  investigation,  which  no 
private  individual  can  undertake,  has  not  hitherto  been  completed 
by  the  French  government,  or,  at  least,  its  results  have  not  been 
made  pabHc  We  are  acquainted  with  the  sum  total  of  the  state ; 
we  know  the  amount  of  the  departmental  expenditure ;  but  the 
expenses  of  the  communal  divisions  have  not  been  computed,  and 
the  amount  of  the  public  expenses  of  France  is  unknown. 

If  we  now  turn  to  America,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  difficulties 
ve  multiplied  and  enhanced.  The  Union  publishes  an  exact  return 
of  the  amount  of  its  expenditure ;  the  budgets  of  the  four-and-twenty 
states  furnish  similar  returns  of  their  revenues;  but  the  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  affairs  of  the  counties  and  the  townships  are  unknown.* 

*  The  Americans,  as  we  have  seen,  have  four  ^«iparate  budgets ;  the  Union,  the 
states,  the  coanties,  and  the  townships,  having  each  severally  their  own.  During  my 
stay  in  America  I  made  erery  endeavour  to  discorer  the  amount  of  the  public  expen- 
ditnre  m  the  towndiips  and  counties  of  the  principal  states  of  the  Union,  and  I  readily 
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The  authority  of  the  federal  govenuneiit  cannot  oblige  tfa« 
provincial  governments  to  throw  any  light  upon  diis  point ;  and 
even  if  these  governments  were  inclined  to  afford  thor  simoltane- 
ous  co-operation,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  possess  the  means 
of  procuring  a  satisfactory  answer.  Independently  of  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  task,  the  political  oi^anization  of  the  countiy 
would  act  as  a  hinderance  to  the  success  of  their  efforts.  The 
county  and  town  magistrates  are  not  appointed  by  the  authorities 
of  the  state,  and  they  are  not  subjected  to  &dr  control.  It  is 
therefore  very  allowable  to  suppose,  that  if  &e  state  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  returns  which  we  require,  its  designs  would  be 
counteracted  by  the  neglect  of  those  subordinate  officers  whom  it 
would  be  obliged  to  employ.*  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  useless  to  in- 
obtained  the  budget  of  the  larger  townshipSi  but  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  pro- 
cure that  of  the  amaller  ones.  I  possess,  however,  some  documents  relating  to  county 
expenses,  which,  although  incomplete,  are  still  curious.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Ridi. 
ards,  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  budgets  of  thirteen  of  the  counties  of  Penntyt- 
Tania,  riz :  Lebanon,  Centre,  Franklin,  Fayette,  Montgomery,  Luzerne,  Dauphin,  But. 
ler,  Allegany,  Columbia,  Northampton,  Northumberland,  and  Philadelphia,  for  tU# 
year  18S0.  Their  population  at  that  time  consisted  of  495,207  iohabitanu.  On  look- 
ing at  the  map  of  Pennsylvania,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  thirteen  counties  are  scat- 
tered in  every  direction,  and  so  generally  afiecled  by  the  cana«B  which  usually  inflo* 
ence  the  condition  of  a  country,  that  they  may  easily  be  suj^posed  to  furnish  a  correct 
average  of  the  financial  state  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  in  general ;  and  thus, 
upon  reckoning  that  die  expenses  of  these  counties  amounted  in  the  year  ISSO,  to 
about  7i,39M.,  or  nearly  St.  fer  each  inhabitant,  and  calculating  that  each  of  them 
oontributed  in  the  same  year  about  lOf .  2d.  toward  the-  Union,  and  about  3t.  to  the 
state  of  Pennsyliwnia,  it  appears  that  they  each  contributed  as  their  share  of  all  the 
public  expenses  (except  those  of  the  townships),  the  sum  of  16f.  2d.  This  cakula- 
tioa  is  doubly  incomplete,  as  it  applies  only  to  a  single  year  and  to  one  part  of  the 
public  charges ;  but  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  not  being  conjecturaL 

*  Those  who  have  attempted  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  expense*  of  iVaBC9 
and  America,  have  at  once  perceived  that  no  such  comparison  could  be  drawn  between 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  two  countries ;  but  they  have  endeavoured  to  contrast 
detached  portions  of  this  expenditure.  It  may  readily  be  shown  that  this  second  ^a^ 
tem  is  not  at  aU  less  defective  than  the  first. 

If  I  attempt  to  compare  the  French  budget  with  the  budget  of  the  Union,  it  must 
oe  remembered  that  the  latter  embraces  much  fewer  objects  than  the  central  govcm- 
Bent  of  the  former  country,  and  that  the  expenditure  must  consequently  be  mvck 
smaller.  If  I  contrast  the  budgets  of  the  departments  to  those  of  the  states  which 
oonstitute  the  Union,  it  must  be  observed,  that  as  the  power 'and  control  exereiaed  by 
the  states  ia  much  greater  than  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  departments,  their 
•qienditure  is  also  more  considerable.  As  for  the  budgets  of  the  counties,  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurs  in  the  French  system  of  finance ;  and  it  is,  again,  doubtful  whedier 
the  corresponding  expenses  should  be  referred  to  the  budget  of  the  state  or  to  thoso 
of  the  municipal  divisions. 

Municipal  expenses  exist  in  both  countries,  but  they  are  not  always  analogous.  Ia 
America  the  townships  discharge  a  variety  of  offices  which  are  reserved  in  France  to 
the  departme^u  or  the  statOi    it  may,  moreairer,  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  ondtnttood 
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wliat  tbe  Anerioaat  might  do  to  forward  ibSm  inqiHry,  abet 
k  m  certain  dwt  tbey  bave  hitherto  done  nothing  at  alL  Thect 
docs  not  e3d8t  a  aingle  individual  at  the  present  day»  in  America 
ar  in  Eunqpe,  who  can  inform  us  what  each  citizen  of  tbe  Union 
ammally  contributes  to  tbe  public  charges  of  tbe  nation.* 

Hence  we  mnst  oondade,  that  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  compare 
Ae  aodal  expenditure,  than  it  is  to  estimate  tbe  relative  w-e^tb  of 
France  and  of  America.  I  will  even  add,  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gcroos  to  attempt  this  comparison;  for  when  statistics  are  not 
fiMMided  upon  computations  which  are  strictly  accurate,  they  mia- 
kad  instead  ct  guiding  aright.  Tbe  mind  is  easily  imposed  upon 
by  the  false  affectation  of  exactitttde,  which  prevails  even  in  the 
mis-statements  of  tbe  science,  and  adopts  with  confidence  the  er'* 
rors  which  are  appareled  in  the  forms  of  mathematical  truth. 

We  abandon,  therefore,  our  numerical  investigation,  with  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  data  of  another  kind.    In  the  absence  af 

hf  Um  wirrptl  expenses  of  Aaerica.  Tiie  organization  of  the  numicipal  bodies  or 
i«wMi)ips  differs  in  the  sereral  states :  Are  we  to  be  guided  by  what  ocetm  in  How 
¥fca1i»i^  or  in  Georgia,  in  Pennsylrania  or  in  the  state  of  lUinois? 

A  kind  of  analogy  may  very  readily  be  perceiTed  between  certain  budgets  in  Aba 
two  ooontnes :  but  as  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed  always  differ  more  or 
Jess,  no  fair  conqpaiison  ean  be  instituted  between  them. 

*  Svsn  if  we  knew  the  exact  pecuniary  contribution  of  every  French  and  Americaa 
€itigfB  10  the  cofiers  of  the  state,  we  should  only  come  at  a  portion  of  the  truth. 
GoTeraoKBts  not  only  demand  supplies  of  money,  but  they  call  fer  personal  services, 
which  any  be  looked  npon  as  eqnfralent  to  a  given  sum.  When  a  state  raises  an 
anny,  beside  the  pay  of  the  troops  which  is  furnished  by  the  entire  nation,  each  sol* 
dicr  must  give  op  his  time,  the  value  of  vrfaich  depends  on  the  nse  he  might  make  of  it 
if  he  iren  not  in  the  service.  The  same  remark  apjdies  to  tbe  militia:  the  citissA 
who  is  in  tbe  militia  devotes  a  certain  portion  of  valuable  time  to  the  maintenance  of 
tbe  pablic  peace,  and  he  does  ki  reality  surrender  to  the  state  those  earnings  whteb 
bs  is  pttveated  from  gaining.  Maaiy  other  anrtanoes  might  he  dted  in  addition  t0 
ibsoe.  Tlie  governments  of  JTranca  and  America  both  levy  taxes  of  this  kind,  whicb 
wci^  npoQ  the  citizens ;  but  who  can  estimate  with  accuracy  their  relative  amount  in 
Ibe  two  cooBtrios? 

Tbii,  however,  is  not  the  last  of  the  difficultiea  which  prevent  us  irom  comparing 
the  ezpenditnre  of  the  Union  with  that  of  France.  The  French  government  contraota 
esrtain  ebUgntioBs  wbicbdo  not  exist  in  Amerioa,  and  Hu  v$rm.  The  Fwaob  |bpv- 
cnMwt  pays  tbe  elecgy ;  in  Amerioa  tbo  voluntary  prinaple  provnils.  In  Aiarkn 
there  is  n  legal  provision  for  the  poor ;  m  France  they  are  abandoned  to  tbe  chatity 
sftbopabUc.  Tbe  French  public  officers  are  paid  by  a  fined  salary:  in  Ameiiemtbay 
aes  allowad  certain  perqnisitas.  In  Franole  oontribations  in  kmd  take  place  on  vary 
ftw  roads :  in  America  npon  almost  all  tbe  thoroughfares :  in  the  former  country  tba 
loads  art  free  to  all  travellers :  in  the  latter  turnpikes  abound.  All  these  diflereBoes 
kaanaer  in  which  oontrftotftons  are  levied  in  tba  two  eonstMc««nhanQe  tbe  di0Mty 
of  comparing  their  expenditure ;  for  there  are  certain  expenses  which  the  citizens 
vaaldnot  be  anbjected  to,  or  wbkb  wmild  at  any  rate  be  much  less  opniiderabWi  if 
tba  state  did  not  take  vpoa  itself  to  act  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  public. 
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positiTe  documrats,  we  may  form  an  opinion  m  to  the  proportton 
which  the  taxation  of  a  people  bears  to  its  real  proq)erity,  by  ob- 
serving whether  its  external  appearance  is  flourishing ;  whether, 
after  having  discharged  the  calls  of  the  state,  the  poor  man  re* 
tains  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  rich  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  whether  both  classes  are  contented  with  their  positicm, 
seeking  however  to  meliorate  it  by  perpetual  exertions,  so  that  in- 
dustry is  never  in  want  of  capital,  nor  capital  unemployed  by  in- 
dustry. The  observer  who  draws  his  inferences  from  these  signs 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  American  of 
the  United  States  contributes  a  much  smaller  portion  of  his  income 
to  the  state  ttian  the  citizen  of  France.  Nor,  indeed,  can  the  result  be 
otherwise. 

A  portion  of  the  French  debt  is  the  consequence  of  two  suc- 
cessive invasions ;  and  the  Union  has  no  similar  calamity  to  fear. 
A  nation  placed  upon  the  contment  of  Europe  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain a  large  standing  army ;  the  isolated  position  of  the  Union 
enables  it  to  have  only  6,000  soldiers.  The  French  have  a  fleet  of 
300  sail ;  the  Americans  have  62  vessels  *  How,  then,  can  the 
inhabitant  of  the  Union  be  called  upon  to  contribute  as  largely  as 
the  inhabitant  of  France  ?  No  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the 
finances  of  two  countries  so  differently  situated. 

It  is  by  examining  what  actually  takes  place  in  the  Union,  and 
not  by  comparing  the  Union  with  France,  that  we  may  discover 
whether  the  American  government  is  really  economical.  On  cast- 
ing my  eyes  over  the  different  republics  which  form  the  confeder- 
ation, I  perceive  that  thdr  governments  lack  perseverance  in  their 
undertakings,  and  that  they  exercise  no  steady  control  over  the  men 
whom  they  employ.  Whence  I  naturally  infer,  that  they  must 
often  spend  the  money  of  the  people  to  no  purpose,  or  consume 
more  of  it  than  is  really  necessary  to  their  undertakings.  Great 
^orts  are  made,  in  accordance  with  the  democratic  origin  of  so- 
ciety, to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  lower  orders,  to  open  the 
career  of  power  to  their  endeavours,  and  to  diffuse  knowledge  and 
comfort  among  them.  The  poor  are  maintained,  immense  sums 
are  annually  devoted  to  public  instruction,  all  services  whatsoever 
are  remunerated,  and  the  most  subordinate  agents  are  liberally  paid. 

*  See  the  detmiU  m  the  budget  of  the  French  minister  of  marine ;  and  for  AmerfM 
tha  Natioaal  Calendar  of  1833,  v.  SS8 
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If  tliis  kind  of  govennnent  appears  to  me  to  be  uae&il  and  rational, 
lam  nevertheless  constrained  to  admit  that  it  is  expensive. 

Wherever  the  poor  direct  public  affairs  and  diqx)8e  of  the  national 
resonrcesy  it  appears  certain,  that  as  they  {urofit  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  state,  they  are  apt  to  augment  that  expenditure. 

I  conclude  therefore,  without  having  recourse  to  inaccurate  com- 
pBtations,  and  without  hazarding  a  comparison  which  might  prove 
incorrect,  that  the  democratic  government  of  the  Americans  is  not 
a  cheap  government,  as  is  sometimes  asserted:   and  I  have  no  I 
hentation  in  predicting,  that  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
ef&  involved  in  serious  difficulties,  its  taxation  will  speedily  be  in-  ^ 
creased  to  the  rate  of  that  which  prevails  in  the  greater  part  of  the  \ 
anstocracies  and  the  monarchies  of  Europe. 


CORRUPTION  AND  VICES  OF   THE   RULERS   IN  A  DEMOCRACY,  AND 
CONSEQUENT   EFFECTS  UPON  FURLIC   MORALITY. 

Ib  AnttocncM  RalArt  toinetimet  endeaTonr  to  cornipt  the  People. — In  Democrtde* 
Ralcn  frequently  show  themselTes  to  be  corrupt. — In  the  former  their  Vices  are 
davctlj  prefudicial  to  the  Morality  of  the  People. — In  the  latter  their  indirect  Infln- 
I  still  more  pemicioos. 


A  nsTOfCTioN  must  be  made,  when  the  aristocratic  and  the 
democratic  principles  mutually  inveigh  against  each  other,  as  tend- 
ing to  facilitate  corruption.  In  aristocratic  governments  the  in- 
Avidoak  who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  are  rich  men,  who 
are  solely  desirous  of  power.  In  democracies  statesmen  are  poor, 
and  they  have  their  fortunes  to  make.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
aristocratic  states  the  rulers  are  rarely  accessible  to  corruption,  and 
have  very  little  craving  for  money ;  while  the  reverse  is  the  case 
in  democratic  nations. 

But  in  aristocrades,  as  those  who  are  desirous  of  arriving  at  the 
head  of  affairs  are  possessed  of  consdderable  wealth,  and  as  the 
number  of  persons  by  whose  assistance  they  may  rise  is  compara- 
tively small,  the  government  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  put 
up  to  a  sort  of  auction.  In  democrades,  on  the  contrary,  those 
iriio  are  covetous  of  power  are  very  sddom  wealthy,  and  the 
umber  of  dtizens  vrho  confer  that  power  is  extremely  greiit 
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i^erhaps  in  democraries  ihe  number  of  men  who  might  be  bought 
18  by  no  means  tmaDer,  bat  buyers  are  rarely  to  be  met  with;  and, 
besides,  it  would  be  neoessaiy  to  buy  so  many  persons  at  once,  that 
the  attempt  is  rendered  nugatory. 

Many  of  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  administration  in  France 
during  the  last  forty  years,  have  been  accused  of  making  their  for- 
tunes at  the  expense  of  the  state  or  of  its  alfies ;  a  reproach  wincfa 
was  rarely  addressed  to  the  public  characters  of  the  ancient 
monarchy.  But  in  France  the  practice  of  bribing  electors  is  almost 
unknown,  while  it  is  notoriously  and  publicly  carried  on  in  England. 
In  the  United  States  I  nerer  heard  a  man  accused  of  spending  his 
weahh  in  corrupting  the  populace ;  but  I  have  often  heard  the 
probity  of  public  officers  questioned ;  still  more  frequently  hare 
I  heard  their  success  attributed  to  low  intrigues  and  immoral 
practices. 

K,  then,  the  men  who  conduct  the  government  of  an  aristocracy 
sometimes  endeavour  to  corrupt  the  people,  the  heads  of  a  demo- 
cracy are  themselves  corrupt.  In  the  former  case  the  morality  of 
the  people  is  directly  assailed ;  in  the  latter,  an  indirect  influence 
is  exercised  upon  the  people,  which  is  still  more  to  be  dreaded. 

As  the  rulers  of  democratic  nations  are  almost  always  exposed 
to  the  suspicion  of  dishonourable  conduct,  they  in  some  measure 
lend  the  authority  of  the  government  to  the  base  practices  of  which 
they  are  accused.  They  thus  afford  an  example  which  must  prove 
discoursing  to  Ae  struggles  of  virtuous  independence,  and  must 
foster  the  secret  calculations  of  a  vicious  ambition.  If  it  be  assert- 
ed that  evil  passions  are  displayed  in  all  ranks  of  society ;  that 
they  ascend  the  throne  bj  hereditary  right ;  and  that  despicaUe 
diaracters  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  head  of  aristocratic  nations  as 
well  as  in  ttie  sphere  of  a  democracy ;  tins  objection  has  but  little 
weight  in  my  estimation.  The  corruption  of  men  who  have  casually 
risen  to  power  has  a  course  and  vulgar  infection  in  it,  which  ren- 
ders it  contagious  to  the  multitude.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
kind  of  aristocratic  refinement,  and  an  air  of  grandeur  in  the  de- 
pravity of  the  great,  whidi  frequently  prevents  it  fipom  spreading 
abroad. 

The  people  can  never  penetrate  the  perplexing  labyrinth  of  court 
intrigue,  and  it  will  always  have  £ficidty  in  detecting  the  turpitude 
wlttch  hirloi  under  elegant  manners,  refined  tastes,  and  gracefiil  kn- 
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giage  But  to  pilfiBige  Utt  ptibUc  parte,  asd  UyrtanS  tbe  favoiin  6i 
the  ttttfe^  are  arts  wKiek  die  meanest  riBaoii  may  eompr^nd,  and 
hope  to  practice  in  kis  turn. 

ki  reafity  it  is  far  lesa  prqndicial  to  be  a  witness  to  tbe  kmno 
lafity  of  the  great,  tiian  to  ftat  immorality  whicb  leads  to  greatness, 
fa*  a  democracy,  private  citizens  see  a  man  of  Aeir  own  raidrin  Efir, 
wbo  rises  from  that  obscure  position,  and  who  becomes  possesBerf 
of  riches  and  of  power  in  a  few  years :  the  spectacle  excites  their 
surprise  and  their  envy :  and  they  are  led  to  inquire  howtiie  persoft 
wbo  was  yesterday  their  equal,  is  to-day  their  ruler.  To  attribute 
Ins  rise  to  his  talents  or  his  virtues  is  unpleasant;  for  it  is  tacitly 
to  admowledge  that  they  are  themselves  less  virtuous  and  less 
tdented  than  he  was.  They  are  therefore  led  (and  not  unfre^ 
quentiy  tiieir  conjecture  is  a  correct  one),  to  impute  his  success 
mainly  to  some  of  his  defects ;  and  an  odious  mixture  is  thus  form- 
ed of  the  ideas  of  turpitude  and  power,  unworthiness  and  success, 
utifity  and  dkdionour. 


BFPORTS   OF   WHICH   A   BEMOCRACT   IS   CAPABLE. 

Tbe  Ubmd  has  011)7  hB^  one-straggle-  hitherto  for  its  Existence.—Enthiisiasm  at  tiito 
OsBBMBoeiMitt  of  the  War.— lodifiemce  tvirard  its  Cbsei— Difiiealtf  of  esUb^ 
hshlBg  a  military  Conscription  or  impressment  of  Seamen  in  America.— Why  tL 
democratic  People  iA  less  capable  of  snstained  Effort  than  another. 

I  RSKE  warn  the  reader  that  I  speak  of  a  government  which  im*- 
plicitly  fellows  tbe  real  desires  of  the  people,  and  not  of  a  govern- 
ment which  simply  commands  in  its  name.  Nothing  is  so  irreststi^b 
Me  as  a  tprannical  power  commanding  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
because,  while  it  exerdses  that  moral  influence  which  belongs  to 
the  decisions  of  the  majority,  it  acts  at  the  same  time  with  the 
promptitude  and  the  tenacity  of  a  single  man. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  degree  of  exertion  a  democratic  govern- 
ment may  be  capable  of  making,  at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  But  no  great  democratic  republic  has  hitherto  existed  in 
the  world.    To  style  the  oligarchy  which  ruled  over  France  i» 
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1793,  hj  tbat  name,  would  be  to  oSisr  an  insult  to  the  repuUicaii 
ibna  of  goTemment    The  United  States  afiTord  the  firat  exampl 
of  the  kind. 

The  American  Vmon  has  now  subsisted  for  half  a  oaitarj^  in 
the  course  of  which  time  its  existence  has  only  once  been  attacked, 
namely,  durmg  the  war  of  independence.  At  the  commencement 
of  that  long  war,  various  occurrences  ioclk  place  which  betokened 
an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  country.*  But  as  the 
contest  was  prolonged,  symptoms  of  private  egotism  began  to  show 
themselves.  No  money  was  poured  into  ttie  public  treasury ;  few 
recruits  could  be  raised  to  join  the  army ;  the  people  wished  to  ac- 
quire independence,  but  was  very  ill  disposed  to  undergo  the  priva- 
tions by  which  alone  it  could  be  obtained.  *  ^^  Tax  laws,"  says 
Hamilton  in  the  Federalist  (No.  12),  ^  have  in  vain  been  multiplied ; 
new  methods  to  enforce  the  collection  have  in  vain  been  tried ;  the 
public  expectation  has  been  uniformly  disappointed ;  and  the  treas- 
uries of  the  states  have  remained  empty.  The  popular  system  of 
administration  inherent  in  the  nature  of  popular  government,  onn- 
ciding  with  the  real  scarcity  of  money  incident  to  a  languid  and 
mutilated  state  of  trade,  has  hitherto  defeated  every  experiment  for 
extensive  collections,  and  has  at  length  taught  the  different  legis- 
latures &e  folly  of  attempting  them." 

The  United  States  have  not  had  any  serious  war  to  carry  on 
s'mce  that  period.  In  order,  therefore,  to  appreciate  the  sacrifices 
which  democratic  nations  may  impose  upon  themselves,  we  must 
wait  until  the  American  people  is  obliged  to  put  half  its  entire 
income  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  as  was  done  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  or  until  it  sends  forth  a  twentieth  part  of  its  population  to 
the  field  of  battle,  as  was  done  by  France. 

In  America  the  use  of  conscription  is  unknown,  and  men  are  in- 
duced to  enlist  by  bounties.  The  notions  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  so  opposed  to  compulsory  enlistment,  that 
I  do  not  imagine  that  it  can  ever  be  sanctioned  by  the  laws.  What 
is  termed  the  conscription  in  France  is  assuredly  the  heaviest  tax 
upon  the  population  of  that  comtry;  yet  how  could  a  great  conti- 


*  One  of  the  most  siiigiilaT  of  these  occurreDcet  was  the  resolution  which  the . 
leans  took  of  temporarily  abandoning  the  use  of  tea.    Those  who  know  that 
atoally  chng  more  to  their  habits  than  to  their  life,  will  doubtless  admire  this  great 
%ad  obscure  sacrifice  which  was  made  by  a  whole  people. 
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oaital  war  be  carried  on  withoat  it  ?  The  Americans  have  not 
adopted  the  Briti^  impressment  of  seamen,  and  they  have  nothing 
vhich  cQorresponds  to  the  French  system  of  maritime  conscription ; 
the  navy,  as  well  as  the  merchant  service,  is  supplied  by  voluntary 
engagement  But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  people  can  sus- 
tain a  great  maritime  war,  without  having  recourse  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  systems.  Indeed,  the  Union,  which  has  fought 
with  some  honour  upon  the  seas,  has  never  possessed  a  very  numer- 
ous fleet,  and  the  equipment  of  the  small  number  of  American  ves- 
sek  has  always  been  excessively  expenave. 

[The  remark  that "  in  America  the  use  of  conscriptioD  is  unknown,  and 
men  are  induced  to  enlist  by  bounties,"  is  not  exactly  correct  During  the 
kst  war  with  Great  firitain,  the  state  of  New  York,  in  October,  1814  (see 
the  laws  of  that  teiiioD,  p.  15),  passed  an  act  to  raise  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  state,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  militia  were  directed  to  be  class- 
ed, and  each  class  to  furnish  one  soldier,  so  as  to  make  up  the  whole  num- 
ber of  12,000  directed  to  be  raised.  In  case  of  the  refusal  of  a  class  to  fur- 
nish a  man^one  waa  to  be  detached  from  them  by  ballot,  and  was  compelled 
to  pcocore  a  substitute  or  serve  personally.  The  intervention  of  peace  rea- 
dered  proceedings  under  the  act  unnecessary,  and  we  have  not,  therefore,  the 
light  of  experience  to  form  an  opinion  whether  such  a  plan  of  raising  a  mil- 
itary force  is  practicable.  Other  states  passed  similar  laws.  The  system  of 
dassiag  was  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  revolution. — American. 

I  have  heard  American  statesnnen  confess  that  the  Union  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  its  rank  on  the  seas,  without 
adopting  the  system  of  impressment  or  of  maritime  conscription ; 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  induce  the  people,  which  exercises  the 
supreme  authority,  to  submit  to  impressment  or  any  compulsory 
system. 

It  is  incontestable,  that  in  times  of  danger  a  free  people  displays 
far  more  energy  than  one  which  is  not  so.  But  I  incline  to  believe, 
that  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  those  free  nations  in  which 
the  democratic  element  preponderates.  Democracy  appears  to  me 
to  be  much  better  adapted  for  the  peaceful  conduct  of  society,  or 
for  an  occasional  effort  of  remarkable  vigor,  than  for  the  hardy  and 
prolonged  endurance  of  the  storms  which  beset  the  political  exist- 
ence of  nations.  The  reason  is  very  evident ;  it  is  enthusiasm 
which  prompts  men  to  expose  themselves  to  dangers  and  priva- 
tions ;   but   they  will   not  support  them  long  without  reflection. 
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Tkere  is  more  calculatioti,  even  in  tbe  Impulites  of  bravery,  than  m 
generally  attributed  to  them ;  and  although  tbtf  first  efforts  are 
suggested  by  passion,  perseverance  is  maintained  by  a  (fifltinct  re- 
god  of  the  purpose  in  view.  A  portion  of  what  we  value  10  ex- 
posed, in  order  to  save  the  remainder. 

But  it  is  this  distinct  perception  of  the  future,  founded  upon  8 
sound  judgement  and  an  enlightened  experience,  which  is  most  fre- 
quently wanting  in  democracies.  The  populace  is  more  apt  to  feel 
than  to  reason ;  and  if  its  present  sufferings  are  great,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  still  greater  sufferings  attendant  upon  defeat  will  be 
forgotten. 

Another  cause  tends  to  render  the  efforts  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment less  persevering  than  those  of  an  aristocracy.  Not  only  are 
tiie  lower  classes  less  awakened  than  the  higher  orders  to  the  good 
or  evil  chances  of  the  future,  but  they  are  liable  to  suffer  far  more 
acutely  from  present  privations.  The  noble  exposes  his  life,  indeed^ 
but  the  chance  of  glory  is  equal  to  the  chance  of  harm.  If  he  sacri- 
fices a  large  portion  of  his*  income  to  the  state,  he  deprives  himself 
for  a  time  of  the  pleasure  of  aiBuence ;  but  to  the  poor  man  death 
is  embellished  by  no  pomp  or  renown ;  and  the  imposts  which  are 
irksome  to  the  rich  are  fatal  to  him* 

This  relative  impotence  of  democratic  republics  is,  perfaaps,*die 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  foundation  of  a  republic  of  this  kind  in 
Europe.  In  order  that  such  a  state' ^ould  subsist  in  one  country 
of  the  Old  World,  it  would  be  necessary  that  similar  institutions 
riiould  be  introduced  into  all  the  other  nations. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  democratic  government  tends  in  the  end 
to  increase  the  real  strength  of  society ;  but  it  can  never  comlnne, 
upon  a  single  point  and  at  a  given  time,  so  much  power  as  as 
Aristocracy  or  a  monardly.  If  a  democratic  country  remained 
during  a  whole  century  subject  to  a  republican  government,  it 
would  probably  at  the  end  of  that  period  be  more  populous  and 
more  prosperous  than  the  neighbouring  despotic  states.  But  it 
would  have  incjorred  the  risk  of  bdng  conquered  much  oftener  than 
th^  would  in  that  lapse  of  years. 
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SBLF««ONTROL   OF   THE  AMBBICAN  DEMOCKACT. 

TW  AflMticaa  Pm^le  acquiesces  slowly,  or  firequently  doss  not  acquiesoe  in  wliat  it 
beneficial  to  its  Interests. — The  faults  of  the  American  Democracy  are  for  the  most 
part  reparable. 

The  difficulty  which  a  democracy  has  in  conquering  the  passions, 
and  in  sabduing  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  with  a  view  to  the 
fiiturey  is  cpnspicuous  in  the  most  trivial  occurrences  in  the  United 
States.  The  people  which  is  surrounded  by  flatterers,  has  great 
difficulty  in  surmounting  its  inclinations ;  and  whenever  it  is  sdi* 
cited  to  undergo  a  privation  or  any  kind  of  inconvenience,  even  to 
attain  an  end  which  is  sanctioned  by  its  own  rational  conviction, 
it  almost  always  refuses  to  comply  at  first.  The  deference  of  the 
Americans  to  the  laws  has  been  very  justly  applauded ;  but  it  must 
be  added,  that  in  America  the  legislation  is  made  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  Consequently,  in  the  United  States,  the  law 
favours  those  classes  which  are  most  interested  in  evading  it  else* 
where.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  an  offensive  law,  which 
shouM  not  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  immediate  utility,  would 
either  not  be  enacted  or  would  not  be  obeyed. 

In  America  there  is  no  law  against  fraudulent  bankruptcies ;  not 
becaiBe  they  are  few,  but  because  there  are  a  great  number  of 
bankruptcies.  The  dread  of  being  prosecuted  as  a  banknipt  acts 
with  more  intensity  upon  the  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
than  the  fear  of  being  involved  in  losses  or  ruin  by  the  failure  of 
other  parties ;  and  a  sort  of  guilty  tolerance  is  extended  by  the  pub- 
lie  conscience,  to  an  ofience  which  every  one  condemns  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity.  In  the  new  states  of  the  southwest,  the  citizens 
generally  take  justice  into  their  own  hands,  and  murders  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  This  arises  from  the  rude  manners  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  deserts,  who  do  not  perceive 
the  utility  of  investing  the  law  with  adequate  force,  and  who  pre- 
fer duels  to  prosecutions. 

Some  one  observed  to  me  one  day,  in  Philadelphia,  that  almost 

all  crimes  in   America   are  caused  by  the  abuse  of  intoxicating 

liquors,  which  the  lower  classes  can  procure  in  great  abundance 

from  their  excessive  cheapness. — "  How  comes  it,"  said  I,  "  that 

you  do  not  put  a  duty  upoi  brandy  ?" — ^^  Our  legislators,"  rejoined 

IS 
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my  infonnant,  *^have  frequently  thought  of  this  expedient;  but 
the  task  of  putting  it  in  operation  is  a  difficult  one :  a  revolt  might 
be  apprehended ;  and  the  members  who  should  vote  for  a  law  o( 
this  kind  "would  be  sure  of  lodng  their  seats.'' — ^^  Whence  I  am  to 
infer,"  I  replied,  ^^  that  the  drinkmg  population  constitutes  the  ma- 
iority  in  your  country,  and  that  temperance  is  somewhat  unpopular." 

When  these  thii^  are  pointed  out  to  the  American  stat^men, 
liiey  content  themselves  with  assuring  you  that  time  ¥dll  operate 
the  necessary  diange,  and  that  the  experience  of  evil  will  teach 
the  people  its  true  interests.  This  is  frequently  true:  although  a 
democracy  is  more  liable  to  error  than  a  monarch  or  a  body  of 
Bobles,  the  chances  of  its  regaining  the  right  path,  when  once  it 
has  acknowledged  its  mistake,  are  greater  also ;  because  it  is  rarely 
embarrassed  by  internal  interests,  which  conflict  with  those  of  the 
majority,  and  resist  the  authority  of  reason.  But  a  democracy  can 
anly  obtain  truth  as  the  result  of  experience ;  and  many  nations 
may  forfeit  their  existence,  while  they  are  awaiting  the  conse- 
quences of  thar  errors. 

The  great  privilege  of  the  Americans  does  not  simply  consist  in 
their  being  more  enli^tened  than  other  nations,  but  in  their  being 
able  to  repair  the  faults  they  may  commit.  To  which  it  must  be 
added,  that  a  democracy  cannot  derive  substantial  benefit  from  past 
experience,  unless  it  be  arrived  at  a  certain  pitch  of  knowledge  and 
,  civilization.  There  are  tribes  and  peoples  whose  education  has 
been  so  vicious,  and  whose  character  presents  so  strange  a  mixture 
of  passion,  of  ignorance,  and  of  erroneous  notions  upon  all  snb- 
iects,  that  they  are  unable  to  discern  the  cause  of  their  own  wretch- 
edness, and  they  fall  a  sacrifice  to  ills  with  which  they  are  unac- 
quamted. 

I  have  crossed  vast  tracts  of  country  that  were  formerly  inhabited 
by  powerful  Indian  nations  which  are  now  extinct ;  I  have  myself 
passed  some  time  in  the  midst  of  mutilated  tribes,  which  see  the 
daily  decline  of  their  numerical  strength,  and  of  the  glory  of  their 
independence ;  and  I  have  heard  these  Indians  themselves  antici- 
pate the  impending  doom  of  their  race.  Every  European  can  per- 
ceive means  which  would  rescue  these  unfortunate  beings  from 
inevitable  destniction.  They  alone  are  insensible  to  the  expedient; 
they  feel  the  wo  which  year  after  year  heaps  upon  their  heads, 
out  they  will  perish  to  a  man  without  accepting  the  remedy.    It 
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woM  be  neeeflsary  to  emj^y  ibrce  to  induce  tbem  to  submit  to 
the  pfotection  and  tbe  omstraint  of  ciTilization. 

The  incessant  reyolutions  wUch  have  convulsed  Ijbe  South  Amer- 
ican provinces  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  frequently 
been  adverted  to  with  astonishment,  and  expectations  have  been 
expressed  that  those  nations  would  speedily  return  to  their  natwal 
stvU.  But  can  it  be  affirmed  that  the  turmoil  of  revolution  is  not 
actually  the  most  natural  state  of  the  South  American  Spsmiardi 
at  the  present  time  ?  In  that  country  society  is  plunged  into  diffi* 
culties  from  which  all  its  e£forts  are  insufficient  to  rescue  it  The 
inhalatants  of  that  fair  portion  of  the  western  hemisphere  seen 
obstinately  bent  on  pursuing  the  work  of  inward  havoc  If  they 
fall  into  a  momentary  repose  from  the  effects  of  exhaustion,  that 
repose  prepares  them  for  a  fresh  state  of  phrensy.  When  I  consider- 
dieir  condition,  which  alternates  between  misery  and  crime,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  believe  that  despotism  itself  would  be  a  benefit  to 
them,  if  it  were  possible  diat  the  words  despotism  and  b^efit  could 
ever  be  united  in  my  mind. 


CONDUCT  OP   PORBIGN   APPAIRS   BY   THE   AMERICAN   DEMOCRACY. 


giT^  to  the  foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States  by  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
Mo^ — Almost  all  the  defects  inherent  in  democratic  Institutions  are  brought  to  light 
in  the  Conduct  of  foreign  Afiairs. — Their  advantages  are  less  perceptible. 

We  have  seen  that  the  federal  constitution  intrusts  the  perma- 
nent (Erection  of  the  external  interests  of  the  natipn  to  the  president 
and  the  senate  ;*  which  tends  in  some  degree  to  detach  the  general 
foreign  policy  of  the  Union  from  the  control  of  the  people.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  asserted,  with  truth,  that  the  external  affairs  of 
state  are  conducted  by  the  democracy. 

The  policy  of  America  owes  its  rise  to  Washington,  and  after 

•  «  The  president/'  says  the  constitntion)  art.  ii.,  sect.  S,  §  2,  "  shall  have  power, 
by  and  with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  tw« 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur."  The  reader  is  reminded  that  the  senators 
are  returned  for  a  .erm  of  six  years,  and  that  they  are  chosen  by  the  legislature  o*" 
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him  to  Jefferson,  who  established  those  principles  which  it  obserret 
at  the  present  day.  Washington  said,  in  the  admirable  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  his  political  bequest  to  the  country : — 

"  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations 
is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as 
little  political  connexion  as  possible.     So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith 
Here  let  us  stop. 

"  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none, 
or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate 
ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  poli- 
tics, or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendslups 
or  enmities. 

'^  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an 
efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annoyance ;  when  we  may  take  such 
an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
upon  to  be  scrupulously  respected ;  when  belligerant  nations,  under 
the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us*,  will  not  lightly 
hazard  the  giving  us  provocation ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

"  Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why 
quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground  1  Why,  by  interweav- 
ing our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest, 
humor,  or  caprice  ? 

"  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  witL 
any  portion  of  the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now 
at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  pa* 
tir>nising  infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no 
tess  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  al- 
ways the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements 
be  observed  in  (heir  genuine  sense ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  unne- 
cessary, and  would  be  unwise,  to  extend  them. 

"  Taking  rare  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establish* 
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Bients,  in  a  respectable  defensiTe  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to 
temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies." 

In  a  previous  part  of  the  same  letter,  Washington  makes  the 
'bUowiog  admirable  and  just  remark :  ^^  The  nation  which  indulges 
toward  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness  is,  in 
some  degree,  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animo^ty  or  its  affection, 
either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its 
interest." 

The  political  conduct  of  Washington  was  always  guided  by 
these  maxims.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  country  in  a  state 
of  peace,  while  all  the  other  nations  of  the  globe  were  at  war ;  and 
be  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  doctrine,  that  the  true  interest  of 
the  Americans  consisted  in  a  perfect  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
internal  dissensions  of  the  European  powers. 

Jefferson  went  still  farther,  and  introduced  a  maxim  into  the 
policy  of  the  Union,  which  affirms,  that  "  tlie  Americans  ought 
never  to  solicit  any  privileges  from  foreign  nations,  in  order  not  to 
be  obliged  to  grant  similar  privileges  themselves." 

These  two  principles,  which  were  so  plain  and  so  just  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  populace,  have  greatly  simplified  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  As  the  Union  takes  no  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  it  has,  properly  speaking,  no  foreign  in- 
terests to  discuss,  since  it  has  at  present  no  powerful  neighbours  on 
the  American  continent.  The  country  is  as  much  removed  from 
the  passions  of  the  Old  World  by  its  position,  as  by  the  line  of 
policy  which  it  has  chosen ;  and  it  is  neither  called  upon  to  repu- 
diate nor  to  espouse  the  confficting  interests  of  Europe ;  while  the 
dissensions  of  the  New  World  are  still  concealed  within  the  bosom 
of  the  future. 

The  Union  is  free  from  all  pre-existing  obligations ;  and  it  is 
consequently  enabled  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  old  nations 
of  Europe,  without  being  obliged,  as  they  arc,  to  make  the  best 
of  the  past,  and  to  adapt  it  to  their  present  circumstances ;  or  to 
accept  that  immense  inheritance  which  they  derive  from  their  fore- 
&thers  —  an  inheritance  of  glory  mingled  with  calamities,  and  of 
alliances  confficting  with  national  antipathies.  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  reduced  by  its  very  nature  to  await  the 
chances  of  the  future  history  of  the  nation ;  and  for  the  present  it 
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eonnstf  more  in  abstaining  from  interference  than  in  exerting  its 
activity. 

It  is  therefore  very  difBcult  to  ascertain,  at  present,  what  degree 
of  sagacity  the  American  democracy  ^vill  display  in  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  policy  df  the  country ;  and  upon  this  point  its  adversa^ 
ries,  as  well  as  its  advocates,  must  suspend  their  judgement  As 
for  myself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  my  conviction,  that  it 
is  most  especially  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  that  demo- 
cratic governments  appear  to  me  to  be  decidedly  inferior  to  gov- 
ernments carried  on  upon  different  principles.  Experience,  in- 
struction, and  habit,  may  almost  always  succeed  in  creating  a  species 
of  practical  discretion  in  democracies,  and  that  science  of  the  daily 
occurrences  of  life  which  is  called  good  sense.  Good  sense  may 
suffice  to  direct  the  ordins^  course  of  society ;  and  among  a  peo- 
ple whose  education  has  been  provided  for,  the  advantages  of 
democratic  liberty  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  may  more 
than  compensate  for  the  evils  inherent  in  a  democratic  government 
But  such  is  not  always  the  case  in  the  mutual  relations  of  foreign 
nations. 

Foreign  politics  demand  scarcely  any  of  those  qualities  which  a 
democracy  possesses;  and  they  require,  on  the  contrary,  the  perfect 
use  of  almost  all  those  faculties  in  which  it  is  deficient  Demo 
cracy  is  favourable  to  the  increase  of  the  internal  resources  of  a 
state ;  it  tends  to  diffuse  a  moderate  independence ;  it  promotes  the 
growth  of  public  spirit,  and  fortifies  the  respect  which  is  entertain- 
ed for  law  in  all  classes  of  society :  and  these  are  advantages  which 
only  exercise  an  indirect  influence  over  the  relations  which  one 
people  bears  to  another.  But  a  democracy  is  unable  to  regulate 
the  details  of  an  important  undertaking,  to  persevere  in  a  design, 
and  to  work  out  its  execution  in  the  presence  of  serious  obstacles. 
Jt  cannot  combine  its  measures  with  secrecy,  and  will  not  await 
{their  consequences  with  patience.  These  are  qualities  which  more 
'especially  belong  to  an  individual  or  to  an  aristocracy ;  and  they 
are  precisely  the  means  by  which  an  individual  people  attains  a 
predominant  position. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  observe  the  natural  defects  of  aristocracy, 
we  shall  find  that  their  influence  is  comparatively  innoxious  in  the 
direction  of  the  external  affairs  of  a  state.  The  capital  fault  of 
which  aristocratic  bodies  may  be  accused,  is  that  they  are  more 
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apt  to  contrive  tbeir  own  advantage  than  that  of  the  mass  of  tbe 
people.  In  foreign  poKtics  it  is  rare  for  the  interest  of  the  aristo* 
cracy  to  be  in  any  way  distinct  from  that  of  the  people. 

The  propensity  which  democracies  have  to  obey  the  impulse  of 
]nisBion  rather  than  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  and  to  abandon  a 
mature  design  for  the  gratification  of  a  momentary  caprice,  was 
very  clearly  seen  in  America  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  IVench 
revolution.  It  was  then  as  evident  to  the  simplest  capacity  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  that  the  interests  of  the  Americans  forbade 
them  to  take  any  part  in  the  contest  which  was  about  to  deliige 
Europe  with  blood,  but  which  could  by  no  means  injure  the  welfare 
of  their  own  country.  Nevertheless  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
declared  themselves  with  so  much  violence  in  behalf  of  France, 
that  nothing  but  the  inflexible  character  of  Washington,  and  the 
immense  popularity  which  he  enjoyed,  could  have  prevented  the 
Americans  from  declaring  war  against  England.  And  even  then, 
the  exertions,  which  the  austere  reason  of  that  great  man  made  to 
repress  the  generous  but  imprudent  passions  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
very  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  sole  recompense  which  he  had 
ever  claimed  —  that  of  his  country's  love.  The  majority  then  rep- 
robated Ae  line  of  policy  which  he  adopted,  and  which  has  since 
been  unanimously  approved  by  the  nation.* 

If  the  constitution  and  the  favour  of  the  public  had  not  intrusted 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  to  Washington, 
it  is  certain  that  the  American  nation  would  at  that  time  have 
taken  the  very  measures  which  it  now  condemns. 

Almost  all  the  nations  which  have  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  destinies  of  the  world,  by  conceiving,  following  up, 

*  8e<  the  fifth  volume  of  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington.  "  In  a  goTernment  con- 
stituted like  that  of  the  United  States,".he  says,  "  it  is  impossible  for  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate, however  firm  he  may  be,  to  oppose  for  any  length  of  time  the  torrents  of 
popolar  opinion :  and  the  prevalent  opinion  of  that  day  seemed  to  incline  to  war. 
In  fact,  in  the  session  of  congress  held  at  the  time,  it  was  frequently  seen  that  Wash- 
JDgtcm  had  lost  the  majority  in  the  house  of  representatives."  The  violence  of  the 
language  used  against  him  in  public  was  extreme,  and  in  a  political  meeting  they 
did  not  scruple  to  compare  him  indirectly  to  the  treacherous  Arnold.  **  By  the  oppo* 
sitioo,"  says  Marshall,  "  the  friends  of  the  administration  were  declared  to  be  an 
aristocratic  and  corrupt  faction,  who,  from  a  desire  to  introduce  monarchy,  were  hos- 
tile to  France,  and  under  the  influence  of  Britain ;  that  they  were  a  paper  nobility, 
whose  extreme  sensibility  at  every  measure  which  threatened  the  funds,  induced  a 
tame  sabaussioa  to  injuries  and  insults,  which  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  nation 
required  them  to  resist." 
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and  executing  vast  designs — from  the  Romans  to  the  Englidi— * 
have  been  governed  by  aristocratic  institutions.  Nor  will  this  be 
a  subject  of  wonder  when  we  recollect  that  nothing  in  the  world 
has  so  absolute  a  fixity  of  purpose  as  an  aristocracy.  The  mass  of 
the  people  may  be  led  astray  by  ignorance  or  passion ;  the  mind  (f 
a  king  may  be  biased,  and  his  perseverance  in  his  designs  may  be 
shaken  —  beside  which  a  king  is  not  immortal;  but  an  aristocratic 
body  is  too  numerous  to  be  led  astray  by  the  blandishments  of  in- 
trigue, and  yet  not  numerous  enough  to  yield  readily  to  the  intoxi- 
cating influence  of  unreflecting  passion :  it  has  the  energy  of  a  firm 
and  enlightened  individual,  added  to  the  power  which  it  derives 
from  its  perpetuity. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

WBIT   THE   REAL   ADVANTAGES   ARE  WHICH  AMER.CAN   SOCIETY  DERIVES 
FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE   DEMOCRACY. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  I  am  in- 
duced to  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  have  more  than  once  adverted 
to  in  the  course  of  this  book.  The  political  institutions  of  the 
United  States  appear  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  government 
which  a  democracy  may  adopt :  but  I  do  not  regard  the  American 
conatkution  as  the  best,  or  as  the  only  one  which  a  democratic 
people  may  establish.  In  showing  the  advantages  which  the 
Americans  derive  from  the  government  of  democracy,  I  am  there- 
fore very  far  from  meaning,  or  from  believing,  that  similar  advan- 
tages can  be  obtained  only  from  the  same  laws. 


WUKERAL   TBNDKNCT  OF  THE  LAWS  UNDER  THE  RULE  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACT,  AND  HABRS  OF  THOSE  WHO  APPLY  THEM. 

Meets  of  m  democratic  Goyeramint  eoiy  to  bo  discoTored. — ^Its  Adrantoges  only  to 
bo  diaceraed  by  loag  Obserratioa. — ^Democracy  in  America  often  inexpert,  but  the 
general  Tendency  of  the  Laws  adrantageons. — In  the  American  Democracy  poblic 
Ofieers  hare  no  permanent  Interetts  diatinct  from  those  of  the  Majority .•^ResvU 
of  this  State  of  Things. 

The  defects  and  the  weaknesses  of  a  democratic  government 
may  very  readily  be  discovered ;  they  are  demonstrated  by  the  most 
flagrant  instances,  while  its  beneficial  influence  is  less  perceptibly 
exercised.    A  angle  glance  suffices  to  detect  its  evil  consequences. 
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but  its  good  qualities  can  only  be  discerned  by  long  obsenratiou 
The  laws  of  the  American  democracy  are  frequently  defective  or 
incomplete ;  they  sometimes  attack  vested  rights,  or  give  a  sanc- 
tion to  others  which  are  dangerous  to  the  community ;  but  even  if 
they  were  good,  the  frequent  changes  which  they  undergo  would 
be  an  evil.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  the  American  republics  pros- 
per, and  maintain  their  position  1 

In  the  consideration  of  laws,  a  distinction  must  be  carefully  ob- 
served between  the  end  at  which  they  aim,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  directed  to  that  end;  between  their  absolute  and  their 
relative  excellence.  If  it  be  the  intention  of  the  legislator  to  favour 
tie  interests  of  the  minority  at  the  expense  of  the  majority,  and  if 
the  measures  he  takes  are  so  combined  as  to  accomplish  the  object 
he  has  in  view  with  the  least  possible  expense  of  time  and  exer- 
tion, the  law  may  be  well  drawn  up,  although  its  purpose  be  bad ; 
and  the  more  efficacious  it  is,  the  greater  is  the  mischief  which  it 
causes. 

Democratic  laws  generally  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
greatest  possible  number ;  for  they  emanate  from  a  majority  of  the 
citizens,  who  are  subject  to  error,  but  who  cannot  have  an  interest 
opposed  to  thdr  own  advantage.  The  laws  of  an  aristocracy  tend, 
on  the  contrary,  to  concentrate  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  minority,  because  an  aristocracy,  by  its  very  nature,  constitutes 
a  minority.  It  may  therefore  be  asserted,  as  a  general  proposition, 
that  the  purpose  of  a  democracy,  in  the  conduct  of  its  legislation, 
is  useful  to  a  greater  number  of  citizens  than  that  of  an  aristocracy. 
This  is,  however,  the  sum  total  of  its  advantages. 

Aristocracies  are  infinitely  more  expert  in  ttie  science  of  legirift- 
tion  than  democracies  ever  can  be.  They  are  possessed  of  a  self- 
control  which  protects  them  from  the  errors  of  a  temporary  excite- 
ment ;  and  they  form  lasting  designs  which  they  mature  with  tbe 
asdstance  of  favourable  opportunities.  Aristocratic  government 
proceeds  with  the  dexterity  of  art ;  it  understands  how  to  make  thc^ 
collective  force  of  all  its  laws  converge  at  the  same  time  to  a  given 
point.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  democracies,  whose  laws  are  al- 
most always  ineffective  or  in  inopportune.  The  means  of  democ- 
racy are  therefore  more  imperfect  than  those  of  aristocracy,  and 
the  measures  which  it  unwittingly  adopts  are  frequently  opposed  ta 
its  own  cause ;  but  the  object  it  has  in  view  is  more  usefid. 
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Let  m  now  imagine  a  community  so  organized  bj  nature,  or  by 
its  oonstitutioD,  that  it  can  support  the  transitory  action  of  bad 
laws,  and  that  it  can  await,  without  destruction,  the  general  ten- 
dency <^  the  legislation ;  we  shall  then  be  able  to  conceiye  that  a 
democratic  government,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  will  be  most 
fitted  to  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  this  community.  This  is  pre- 
^sely  what  has  occurred  in  the  United  States ;  and  I  repeat,  what 
I  have  before  remarked,  that  the  great  advantage  of  the  Americans 
eoimsts  in  their  being  able  to  commit  faults  which  they  may  after- 
ward repair. 

An  analogous  observation  may  be  made  respecting  public  offi- 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  American  democracy  frequently 
in  the  choice  of  the  individuals  to  whom  it  intrusts  the  power 
of  the  administration ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  say  why  the  state 
prospers  under  thdr  rule.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
diat  if  in  a  democratic  state  the  governors  have  less  honesty  and 
less  capacity  than  elsewhere,  the  governed  on  the  other  band  are 
more  enlightened  and  more  attentive  to  their  interests.  As  the 
people  in  democracies  is  more  mcessantly  vigilant  in  its  affairs,  and 
more  jealous  of  its  rights,  it  prevents  its  representatives  from  aban- 
doning that  general  line  of  conduct  which  its  own  interest  pre- 
icribea  In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the 
democratic  magistrate  is  more  apt  to  misuse  his  power,  he  pos- 
•6068  it  for  a  riiorter  period  of  time.  But  there  is  yet  another 
reason  which  is  still  more  general  and  conclusive.  It  is  no  doubt 
of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  nations  that  they  should  be  gov- 
ened  by  men  of  talents  and  virtue ;  but  it  is  perhaps  still  more  im- 
portant than  the  interests  of  those  men  should  not  difier  from  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large ;  for  if  such  were  the  case, 
virtues  of  a  high  order  might  become  useless,  and  talents  might  be 
turned  to  a  bad  accoimt. 

I  say  tiiat  it  is  important  that  the  interests  of  the  persons  in 
authority  diould  not  conflict  with  or  oppose  the  interests  of  the 
ecMnmnnity  at  large ;  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  their  having  the 
same  interests  as  the  tohole  population,  because  I  am  not  aware  that 
such  a  state  of  things  ever  existed  in  any  country. 

No  political  form  has  hitherto  been  discovered,  which  is  equally 
&vourabIe  to  the  prosperity  and  the  development  of  all  the  classes 
into  whidi  society  is  divided.    These  classes  continue  to  form,  as  it 
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-were,  a  certain  number  of  distinct  nations  in  the  same  naticn ;  and 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  no  less  dangerous  to  jdace  the  fate 
of  these  classes  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  them,  than 
it  is  to  make  one  people  the  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  another.  When 
tlie  rich  alone  govern,  the  interest  of  the  poor  is  always  endangered ; 
and  when  the  poor  make  the  laws,  that  of  the  rich  incurs  very 
serious  risks.  The  advantage  of  democracy  does  not  consist,  there- 
for^, as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  in  favouring  the  prosperity  of 
all,  but  simply  in  contributing  to  the  well-bemg  of  the  greatest 
possible  number. 

The  men  who  are  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  public  aflUrsin 
the  United  States,  are  frequently  inferior,  both  in  point  of  capadty 
and  of  morality,  to  those  whom  aristocratic  institutions  would  raise 
to  power.  But  their  interest  is  identified  and  confounded  with  that 
of  the  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens.  They  may  frequently  be 
faithless,  and  frequently  mistake ;  but  they  will  never  systematically 
adopt  a  line  of  conduct  opposed  to  the  will  of  the  majority ;  and  it 
is  impossible  that  they  should  give  a  dangerous  or  an  exclusive  ten- 
dency to  the  government 

The  mal-administration  of  a  democratic  magistrate  is  a  mere 
isolated  fact,  which  only  occurs  during  the  short  period  for  which 
he  is  elected.  Corruption  and  incapacity  do  not  act  as  common  in- 
terests, which  may  connect  men  permanently  with  one  another.  A 
corrupt  or  an  incapable  magistrate  will  not  concert  his  measures 
with  another  magistrate,  simply  because  that  individual  is  as  cor- 
rupt and  as  incapable  as  himself;  and  these  two  men  will  never  unite 
their  endeavors  to  promote  the  corruption  and  inaptitude  of  their 
remote  posterity.  The  ambition  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  one 
will  serve,  on  the  contrary,  to  unmask  the  other.  The  vices  of  a 
magistrate,  in  democratic  states,  are  usually  peculiar  to  his  own 
person. 

But  under  aristocratic  governments  public  men  are  swayed  by 
the  interest  of  their  order,  which,  if  it  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  interests  of  the  majority,  is  very  frequently  distinct  from  them. 
This  mterest  is  the  common  and  lasting  bond  which  unites  them  to- 
gether ;  it  induces  them  to  coalesce,  and  to  combine  their  efforts  in 
order  to  attain  an  end  which  does  not  always  ensure  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number ;  and  it  serves  not  only  to  connect 
the  persons  in  authority,  but  to  imite  them  to  a  considerable  portion 
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of  the  oommunity^  since  a  numerous  body  of  citizens  belongs  to 
tlie  aristocraqr,  without  being  invested  with  official  functions.  The 
aristocratic  magistrate  is  therefore  constantly  supported  by  a  pcnr- 
tioB  of  the  community^  as  well  as  by  the  government  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  . 

The  common  purpose  which  connects  the  interest  of  the  magis- 
trates in  aristocracies,  with  that  of  a  portion  of  their  contempora- 
ries, identifies  it  with  that  of  future  generations ;  their  influence 
belongs  to  the  future  as  much  as  to  the  present.  The  aristocratic 
magistrate  is  urged  at  the  same  time  toward  the  same  point,  by  the 
pasrions  of  the  community,  by  his  own,  and  I  may  almost  add,  by 
those  of  his  posterity.  Is  it,  then,  wonderful  that  he  does  not  re- 
ast  such  repeated  impulses  t  And,  indeed,  aristocracies  are  often 
carried  away  by  the  ^irit  of  their  order  without  being  corrupted 
by  it ;  and  they  unconsciously  fashion  society  to  their  own  ends, 
wad  prepare  it  fcH*  their  own  descendants. 

The  English  aristocracy  is  perhaps  the  most  liberal  which  ever 
existed,  and  no  body  of  men  has  ever,  uninterruptedly,  furnished  so 
many  honorable  and  enlightened  individuals  to  the  government  of 
a  country.  It  cannot,  however,  escape  observation,  that  in  the 
Iegisiati(Mi  of  England  the  good  of  the  poor  has  been  sacrificed  to 
the  advantage  of  the  rich,  and  the  rights  of  the  majority  to  the 
privil^es  of  the  few.  The  consequence  is,  that  England,  at  the 
present  day,  combines  the  extremes  of  fortune  in  the  bosom  of  her 
society;  and  her  perils  and  calamities  are  almost  equal  to  her 
power  and  her  renown. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  public  officers  have  no  interests 
to  pnmiote  connected  with  their  caste,  the  general  and  constant  in- 
fluence of  the  government  is  beneficial,  although  the  individuals 
who  conduct  it  are  frequently  unskilful  and  sometimes  contempti- 
ble. There  is,  indeed,  a  secret  tendency  in  democratic  institutions 
to  render  the  exertions  of  the  citizens  subservient  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  community,  notwithstanding  their  private  vices  and  mistakes ; 
whUe  in  aristocratic  institutions  there  is  a  secret  propensity,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  talents  and  the  virtue  of  those  who  conduct 
the  government,  leads  them  to  contribute  to  the  evils  which  op- 
press their  fellow-creatures.  In  aristocratic  governments  public 
men  may  frequently  do  injuries  which  they  do  not  intend  ;  and  in 
democratic  states  they  produce  advantages  which  they  never 
thought  of. 
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PUBUC  SPIRIT  IN  THS  UNITED  STATES. 

Patriotism  of  Instioct.—Patriotism  of  Reflectioo.^Their  different  Chtrscterittan^— 
Nations  ooght  to  strive  to  acquire  the  second  when  the  first  has  disappeared. — Efforts 
of  the  Americans  to  acquire  it. — Interest  of  the  Individaal  intimately  tcnnerted 
with  that  of  the  Conntry. 

There  is  one  sort  of  patriotic  attachment  which  principally  arises 
from  that  instinctiye,  disinterested,  and  undefinable  feeling  whkh 
connects  the  affections  of  man  with  his  birthplace.  This  natural 
fondness  is  united  to  a  taste  for  ancient  customs,  and  to  a  reverence 
for  ancestral  traditions  of  the  past ;  those  who  cherish  it  love  their 
country  as  they  love  the  mansion  of  their  fathers.  They  enjoy  the 
tranquillity  which  it  affords  them ;  they  cling  to  the  peaceful  habits 
which  they  have  contracted  within  its  bosom ;  they  are  attached  to 
the  reminiscences  which  it  awakens,  and  they  are  even  pleased  by 
the  state  of  obedience  in  which  they  are  placed.  This  patriotism  is 
sometimes  stimulated  by  religious  enthusiasm,  and  then  it  is  capa- 
ble of  making  the  most  prodigious  efforts.  It  is  in  itself  a  kind  of 
religion :  it  does  not  reason,  but  it  acts  from  the  impulse  of  faith 
and  of  sentiment.  By  some  nations  the  monarch  has  been  regarded 
as  a  personification  of  the  country ;  and  the  fervour  of  patriotism 
being  converted  into  the  fervour  of  loyalty,  they  took  a  sympathetic 
pride  in  his  conquests,  and  gloried  m  his  power.  At  one  time,  under 
the  ancient  monarchy,  the  French  felt  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  the 
sense  of  their  dependance  upon  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  their  king, 
and  they  were  wont  to  say  with  pride :  "  We  are  the  subjects  of 
the  most  powerful  king  in  the  world." 

But,  like  all  instinctive  passions,  this  kind  of  patriotism  is  more 
apt  to  prompt  transient  exertion  than  to  supply  the  motives  of  con- 
tinuous endeavour.  It  may  save  the  state  in  critical  circumstances, 
but  it  will  not  unfrequently  allow  the  nation  to  decline  in  the  midst 
of  peace.  While  the  manners  of  a  people  are  simple,  and  its  faith 
unshaken,  while  society  is  steadily  based  upon  traditional  institu- 
tions, whose  legitimacy  has  never  been  contested,  this  instinctive 
patriotism  is  wont  to  endure. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  attachment  to  a  country  which  is 
more  rational  than  the  one  we  have  been  describing.  It  is  perhaps 
less  generous  and  less  ardent,  but  it  is  more  fruitful  and  more  last- 
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iig;  it  is  coetal  wkh  the  spread  of  knowledge,  it  is  nurtoed  by 
tkekws,  it  grovs  by  the  ezerdse  of  civil  nghts,  and  in  the  end,  it 
is  eoBlbimded  with  the  personal  interest  of  the  citizett.  A  mip 
comprdiends  the  iafluence  which  the  prosperity  of  las  country  baa 
iqpoD  his  own  welfare;  he  is  aware  that  the  laws  authorize  htm  to 
contribute  lus  assistance  to  that  prosperity,  and  he  labours  to  prO' 
Hwteit  as  a  portion  of  his  interest  in  the  first  place,  and  as  a  portbn 
of  his  right  in  the  second. 

But  qpocfas  sometimes  occur,  in  the  course  of  the  existence  ci  a 
BatioD,  at  which  the  ancient  customs  of  a  people  are  changed, 
public  morality  destroyed,  reli^ous  belief  disturbed,  and  the  spell 
et  tradition  brok^,  while  the  diffasicm  of  knowledge  is  yet  imper* 
feot,  and  the  civil  rights  of  the  community  are  ill  secured,  or  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  limits.  The  country  then  assumes  a  dim 
and  dubious  shape  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens ;  they  no  longer  be- 
hold it  in  the  soil  which  they  inhabit,  for  that  soil  is  to  them  a  dull 
inanimate  clod ;  nor  in  the  usages  of  their  forefathers,  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  debasing  yoke ;  nor  in  religion, 
for  of  that  they  doubt ;  nor  in  the  laws,  which  do  not  originate  in 
their  own  authority ;  nor  in  the  legislator,  whom  they  fear  and 
despise.  The  country  is  lost  to  their  senses,  they  can  neither  dis- 
cover it  under  its  own,  nor  under  borrowed  features,  and  they  in- 
trench themselves  within  the  dull  precincts  of  a  narrow  egotism. 
They  are  emancipated  firom  prejudice,  without  having  acknowledged 
the  empire  of  reason ;  they  are  animated  neith^  by  the  instinctive 
patriotism  of  monarchical  subjects,  nor  by  the  thinking  patriotism 
of  republican  dtizens ;  but  they  have  stopped  half-way  between 
the  two,  in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  of  distress. 

In  this  predicament,  to  retreat  is  impossible ;  for  a  people  cannot 
restore  the  vivacity  of  its  earlier  times,  any  more  than  a  man  can 
return  to  the  innocence  and  the  bloom  of  childhood :  such  things 
may  be  regretted,  but  they  cannot  be  renewed.  The  only  thing, 
then,  which  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  proceed,  and  to  accelerate 
Ae  union  of  private  with  puMic  interests,  ance  the  period  of  dis- 
raterested  patriotism  is  gone  by  for  ever. 

I  am  certainly  very  far  firom  averrbg,  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  result,  the  exercise  of  political  rights  should  be  immediately 
granted  to  all  the  members  of  the  community.  But  I  maintain 
that  the  most  powerful,  and  perhaps  the  only  means  of  interesting 
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men  in  the  welfare  of  their  country,  which  we  sti*.  poses,  is  t9 
make  them  partakers  in  the  government.  At  the  preMOt  time 
asne  zeal  seems  to  me  to  be  inseparable  fixnn  the  exerdee  of 
political  rights ;  and  I  hold  that  the  nmnber  of  citizens  will  be 
found  to  augment  or  decrease  in  Europe  in  proportion  as  those 
rights  are  extended. 

In  the  United  States,  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  but  as  yester- 
day upon  the  soil  which  they  now  occupy,  and  they  brought  neither 
customs  nor  traditions  with  them  there ;  they  meet  each  other  for 
the  first  time  with  no  previous  acquaintance ;  in  short,  the  instinc- 
tive love  of  their  country  can  scarcely  exist  in  their  minds ;  but 
every  one  takes  as  zealous  an  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  his  town- 
ship, his  country,  and  of  the  whole  state,  as  if  they  were  his  own, 
because  every  one,  in  his  sphere,  takes  an  active  part  in  the  gov 
ernment  of  society. 

The  lower  orders  in  the  United  States  are  alive  to  the  perception 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  general  prosperity  upon  their  own 
welfare ;  and  simple  as  this  observation  is,  it  is  one  which  is  hot 
too  rarely  made  by  the  people.  But  in  America  the  people  regard 
this  prosperity  as  the  result  of  its  own  exertions ;  the  dtizen  looks 
upon  the  fortune  of  the  public  as  his  private  int^est,  and  he  co- 
operates in  its  success,  not  so  much  from  a  sense  of  pride  or  of 
duty,  as  from  what  I  shall  venture  to  term  cupidity. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  study  the  institutions  and  the  history  of  the 
Americans  in  order  to  discover  the  truth  of  this  remark,  for  thdr 
manners  render  it  sufficiently  evident  As  the  American  partici- 
pates in  all  that  is  done  in  his  country,  he  thinks  himself  obliged 
to  defend  whatever  may  be  censured ;  for  it  is  not  only  his  countiy 
which  is  attacked  upon  these  occa^ons,  but  it  is  himself.  The 
consequence  is,  that  his  national  pride  resorts  to  a  thousand  artifices, 
and  to  all  the  petty  tricks  of  individual  vanity. 

Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life 
than  this  irritable  patriotism  of  the  Americans.  A  stranger  may 
be  well  inclined  to  praise  many  of  the  institutions  of  their  country, 
but  he  begs  permission  to  blame  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  he 
observes — a  permission  which  is  however  inexorably  refused. 
America  is  therefore  a  fi-ee  country,  in  which,  lest  anybody  should 
be  hurt  by  your  remarks,  you  are  not  allowed  to  speak  fireely  of 
{uivate  individuals  or  of  the  state;  of  the  citizens  or  of  the  author- 
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;  of  public  or  of  priyate  undertakings ;  or,  in  short,  of  anything 
it  all,  except  it  be  of  the  climate  and  the  schI  ;  and  even  then 
Americans  will  be  found  ready  to  defend  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
as  if  they  had  been  contrived  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

In  our  times,  option  must  be  made  between  the  patriotism  of  all 
and  the  government  of  a  few ;  for  the  force  and  activity  which  the 
Snt  confers,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  guarantees  of  tranquillity 
which  the  second  fumidies. 


NOTION  OF   BIGHTS   IN   THE   UNriED  STATES. 

Ho  gnat  People  without  a  Notion  of  Rights.— How  the  Notion  of  Righ»«  can  be  giT«B 
to  a  People.—Respect  of  Rights  in  the  United  States. — ^Whence  it  arises. 

Aftbr  the  idea  of  virtue,  I  am  acquainted  with  no  higher  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  right ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  these  two 
ideas  are  commingled  in  one.  The  idea  of  right  is  simply  that  of 
virtue  introduced  into  the  political  world.  It  is  the  idea  of  right 
which  enabled  men  to  define  anarchy  and  tyranny ;  and  which 
tangfat  them  to  remain  independent  without  arrogance,  as  well  as  to 
obey  without  servility.  The  man  who  submits  to  violence  is  de- 
based by  his  compliance ;  but  when  he  obeys  the  mandate  of  one 
who  possesses  that  right  of  authority  which  he  acknowledges  in  a 
fellow-creature,  he  rises  in  some  measure  above  the  person  who 
delivers  the  command.  There  are  no  great  men  without  virtue, 
and  there  are  no  great  nations — it  may  also  be  added  that  there 
would  be  no  society — without  the  notion  of  rights;  for  what  is 
the  condition  of  a  mass  of  rational  and  intelligent  beings  who  are 
only  united  together  by  the  bond  of  force  1 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  only  means  which  we  possess  at  the 

present  time  of  inculcating  the  notion  of  rights,  and  of  rendering  it, 

as  it  were,  palpable  to  the  senses,  is  to  invest  all  the  members  of 

the  community  vrith  the  peaceful  exercise  of  certain  rights :  this  is 

very  clearly  seen  in  children,  who  are  men  without  the  strength 

and  the  experience  of  manhood.    When  a  child  begins  to  move  int 

wbe  midst  of  the  objects  which  surround  him,  he  is  instinctively  led 
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to  turn  everythiog  \;i7hich  he  can  lay  bis  bands  upon  to  his  oym 
purpose ;  he  has  no  notion  of  the  property  of  others ;  but  as  he  - 
gradually  learns  the  value  of  things,  and  begins  to  perceiye  that 
he  may  in  his  turn  be  deprived  of  bis  possessions  he  becomes  more 
circumspect,  and  he  observes  those  rights  in  others  which  he  \?ishes 
to  have  respected  in  himself.  The  principle  which  the  child  de- 
rives from  the  possession  of  his  toys,  is  taught  to  the  man  by  the 
objects  which  be  may  call  his  own.  In  America  those  complaints 
against  property  in  general,  in^hich  are  so  frequent  in  Europe,  are 
never  heard,  because  in  America  there  are  no  paupers;  and  as 
every  one  has  property  of  his  own  to  defend,  every  one  recognises 
the  principle  upon  which  he  holds  it. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  political  world.  In  America  the  low- 
est classes  have  conceived  a  very  high  notion  of  political  nghts, 
because  they  exercise  those  rights ;  and  they  refrain  from  attacking 
those  of  other  people,  in  order  to  ensure  their  own  from  attack. 
While  in  Europe  the  same  classes  sometimes  recalcitrate  even 
against  the  supreme  power,  the  American  subndts  without  a  mur- 
mur to  the  authority  of  the  pettiest  magistrate. 

This  truth  is  exemplified  by  the  most  trivial  details  of  national 
peculiarities.  In  France  very  few  pleasures  are  exclusively  re- 
served for  the  higher  classes ;  the  poor  are  admitted  wherever  the 
rich  are  received ;  and  they  consequently  behave  with  propriety, 
and  respect  whatever  contributes  to  the  enjoyments  in  which  they 
themselves  participate.  In  England,  where  wealth  has  a  monopoly 
of  amusement  as  well  as  of  power,  complaints  are  made  that 
whenever  the  poor  happen  to  steal  into  the  enclosures  which  are 
reserved  for  the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  they  commit  acts  of  wanton 
mischief:  can  this  be  wondered  at,  since  care  has  been  taken  that 
they  should  have  nothing  to  lose  1 

The  government  of  the  democracy  brings  the  notion  of  political 
rights  to  the  level  of  the  humblest  citizens,  just  as  the  dissemina- 
tion of  wealth  brings  the  notion  of  property  within  the  reach  of 
all  the  members  of  the  comraimity ;  and  I  confess  that,  to  my 
mind,  this  is  one  of  its  greatest  advantages.  I  do  not  assert  that 
it  is  easy  to  teach  men  to  exercise  political  rights ;  but  I  maintain 
that  when  it  is  possible,  the  effects  which  result  from  it  are  highly 
important :  and  I  add  that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  at  which  such 
an  attempt  ought  to  be  made,  that  time  is  our  own.    It  is  clear 
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Aat  tbe  inflaence  of  religious  belief  is  shaken,  and  that  the  notion 
of  divine  rights  is  declining ;  it  is  evident  that  public  morality  is 
vitiated,  and  the  notion  of  moral  rights  is  also  disappearing :  these 
are  general  symptoms  of  the  substitution  of  argument  for  faith,  and 
of  calculation  for  the  impulses  of  sentiment  If,  in  the  midst  of 
this  general  disruption,  you  do  not  succeed  in  connecting  the  notion 
of  rights  "with  that  of  personal  interest,  -which  is  the  only  immu- 
table point  in  the  human  heart,  what  means  will  you  have  of  gov- 
erning the  world  except  by  fear  ?  When  I  am  told  that  since  the 
laws  are  weak  and  the  populace  is  wild,  since  passions  are  excited 
and  the  authority  of  virtue  is  paralyzed,  no  measures  must  be  taken 
to  increase  the  rights  of  the  democracy ;  I  reply,  that  it  is  for  these 
very  reasons  that  some  measures  of  the  kind  must  be  taken ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  governments  are  still  more|  interested  in 
taking  them  than  society  at  large,  because  governments  are  liable 
to  be  destroyed,  and  society  cannot  perish. 

I  am  not,  however,  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  example  which 
America  inrnishes.  In  those  states  the  people  was  invested  with 
political  rights  at  a  time  when  they  could  scarcely  be  abused,  for 
the  dtizens  were  few  in  number  and  simple  in  their  manners.  As 
they  have  increased,  the  Americans  have  not  augmented  the  powek 
of  tbe  democracy,  but  they  have,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  ex- 
tended its  dominions. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  moment  at  which  political  rights 
are  granted  to  a  people  that  had  before  been  without  them,  is  a 
very  critical,  though  it  be  a  very  necessary  one.  A  child  may  kill 
before  he  is  aware  of  the  value  of  life ;  and  he  may  deprive  another 
person  of  his  property  before  he  is  aware  that  his  own  may  be 
taken  away  from  him.  The  lower  orders,  when  first  they  are  in- 
vested with  political  rights,  stand  in  relation  to  those  rights,  in  the 
same  position  as  a  child  does  to  the  whole  of  nature,  and  the  cele- 
brated adage  may  then  be  applied  to  them.  Homo,  ptier  robtistus. 
This  troth  may  evec  be  perceived  in  America.  The  states  in  which 
the  dtizens  have  enjoyed  their  rights  longest  are  those  in  which 
they  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  nothing  is  more  fertile  in 
prodigies  than  the  art  of  being  free;  but  there  is  nothing  more  ardu- 
ous than  the  apprenticeship  of  liberty.  Such  is  not  the  case  with 
despotic  institutions ;  despotism  often  promises  to  make  amends  for 
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a  ftousand  {urevious  ilb ;  it  supports  the  right,  it  protects-  tbe  op» 
pressed,  and  it  maintains  public  order.  The  naticm  is  lulled  bjr  ^ 
temporary  prosperity  which  accrues  to  it,  until  it  is  roused  to  a 
WDse  of  its  own  misery.  Liberty,  on  the  contrary,  is  generally  e9- 
tablished  in  the  midst  of  agitation,  it  is  perfected  by  civil  discord^ 
vmi  its  benefits  cannot  be  appreciated  until  it  is  already  old 


RESPECT  FOR  THE  LAW  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Retptct  of  the  Americans  for  the  Law. — Parental  Affection  which  they  entertain  for 
it. — Personal  Interest  of  eTery  one  to  increase  the  Aathority  of  the  Law. 

It  is  not  always  feasible  to  consult  the  whole  people,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  the  formation  of  the  law ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  when  such  a  measure  is  possible,  the  authority  of  the 
law  is  very  much  augmented.  This  popular  origin,  which  impairs 
the  excellence  and  the  wisdom  of  legislation,  contributes  prodi- 
giously  to  increase  its  power.  There  is  an  amazing  strength  in  tbe 
expression  of  the  determination  of  a  whole  people ;  and  when  it 
declares  itself,  the  imagination  of  those  who  are  most  inclined  to 
contest  it,  w  overawed  by  its  authority.  The  truth  of  this  faot  ir 
very  well  known  by  parties ;  and  they  consequently  strive  to  make 
out  a  majority  whenever  they  can.  If  they  have  not  the  greater 
numbers  of  voters  on  their  ade,  they  assert  that  the  true  majority 
abstained  firom  voting ;  and  if  they  are  foiled  even  there,  they  have 
recourse  to  the  body  of  those  persons  who  had  no  votes  to  pve. 
•  In  the  United  States,  except  slaves,  servants,  and  paupers  in  the 
receipt  of  relief  from  the  townships,  there  is  no  class  of  persons 
who  do  not  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  and  who  do  not  con- 
tribute indirectly  to  make  the  laws.  Those  who  design  to  attack 
the  laws  must  consequently  either  modify  the  opinion  of  the  natioD 
or  trample  upon  its  decision. 

A  second  reason,  which  is  still  more  weighty,  may  be  farther  ad* 
duced :  in  the  United  States  every  one  is  personally  interested  ir 
enforcing  the  obedience  of  the  whole  community  to  the  law ;  for  u 
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the  minority  may  (diortly  rally  the  majority  to  its  principles,  it  is 
intoested  in  professing  that  respect  for  the  decrees  of  the  legislator^ 
which  it  may  soon  have  occasion  to  claim  for  its  own.  However 
rks(»ne  an  enactment  may  be,  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
complies  with  it,  not  only  because  it  is  the  work  of  the  majority, 
but  because  it  originates  in  his  own  authority ;  and  he  regards  it  as 
a  contract  to  which  he  is  himself  a  party. 

In  the  United  States,  then,  that  numerous  and  turbulent  multi- 
tude does  not  exist,  which  always  looks  upon  the  law  as  its  natural 
enemy,  and  accordingly  surveys  it  with  fear  and  with  distrust.  It 
is  impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  perceive  that  all  classes 
display  the  utmost  reliance  upon  the  legislation  of  their  country, 
and  that  they  are  attached  to  it  by  a  kind  of  parental  affection. 

I  am  wrong,  however,  in  saying  all  classes ;  for  as  in  America 
the  European  scale  of  authority  is  inverted,  the  wealthy  are  there 
placed  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  poor  in  the  Old  World, 
and  it  is  the  opulent  classes  which  frequently  look  upon  the  law 
with  suspicion.  I  have  already  observed  that  the  advantage  of 
democracy  is  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  asserted,  that  it  protects 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  but  simply  that  it  protects 
those  of  the  majority.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  poor  rule, 
the  rich  have  always  some  reason  to  dread  the  abuses  of  their 
power.  This  natural  anxiety  of  the  rich  may  produce  a  sullen  dis- 
satisfaction, but  society  is  not  disturbed  by  it ;  for  the  same  reason 
which  induces  the  rich  to  withhold  their  confidence  in  the  legisla- 
tive authority,  makes  them  obey  its  mandates ;  their  wealth,  which 
prevents  them  from  making  the  law,  prevents  them  from  with- 
stanc&ng  it.  Among  civilized  nations  revolts  are  rarely  excited 
except  by  such  persons  as  have  nothing  to  lose  by  them;  and  if 
the  laws  of  a  democracy  are  not  always  worthy  of  respect,  at  least 
they  always  obtain  it:  for  those  who  usually  infringe  the  laws 
have  no  excuse  for  not  complying  with  the  enactments  they  have 
themselves  made,  and  by  which  they  are  themselves  benefited, 
while  the  citizens  whose  interests  might  be  promoted  by  the  infrac- 
tion of  them,  are  induced,  by  their  character  and  their  station,  to 
sabmit  to  the  decisions  of  the  legislature,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Beside  which,  the  people  in  America  obeys  the  law  not  only  be- 
cause it  emanates  firom  the  popular  authority,  but  because  that  au- 
thority may  modify  it  in  any  points  which  may  prove  vexatory ;  a 
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law  is  observed  because  it  is  a  self-imposed  ^vil  in  the  first  placi* 
find  an  evil  of  transient  duration  in  the  second. 


ACTIVITY  WHICH  PERVADES  ALL  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  BODY  POLFTIC 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  INFLUENCE  WHICH  Tt  EXERCISES  UPON 
SOCIETY. 

More  difficult  to  conceive  the  political  Activity  which  pervades  the  United  States 
than  the  Freedom  and  Equality  which  reign  here.— The  great  Activity  which  per- 
petually agitates  the  legislative  Bodies  is  only  an  Episode  to  the  general  Activity. 
— Difficult  for  an  American  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  Business. — Political  Agi- 
tation extends  to  all  social  Intercourse. — Commercial  Activity  of  the  Americans 
partly  attributable  to  this  Cause.— Indirect  Advantages  which  Society  derives  from 
a  democratic  Government. 

On  passing  from  a  country  ia  which  free  institutions  are  estab- 
lished to  one  where  they  do  not  exist,  the  traveller  is  struck  by  the 
change ;  in  the  former  all  is  bustle  and  activity,  in  the  latter  every- 
thing is  calm  and  motionless.  In  the  one,  melioration  and  progress 
are  the  general  topics  of  inquiry ;  in  the  other,  it  seems  as  if  the 
community  only  aspired  to  repose  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  has  acquired.  Nevertheless,  the  country  which  ex- 
erts itself  so  strenuously  to  promote  its  welfare  is  generally  more 
wealthy  and  more  prosperous  than  that  which  appears  to  be 
so  contented  with  its  lot ;  and  when  we  compare  them  together, 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  so  many  new  wants  are  daily  felt  in 
the  former,  while  so  few  seem  to  occur  in  the  latter. 

If  this  remark  is  applicable  to  those  free  countries  in  which 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions  subsist,  it  is  still  more 
striking  with  regard  to  democratic  republics.  In  these  states  it  is 
not  only  a  portion  of  the  people  which  is  busied  with  the  meliora- 
tion of  its  social  condition,  but  the  whole  community  is  engaged  in 
the  task ;  and  it  is  not  the  exigencies  and  the  convenience  of  a 
smgle  class  for  which  a  provision  is  to  be  made,  but  the  exigencies 
and  the  convenience  of  all  ranks  of  life. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  the  surpassing  liberty  which  the 
Americans  enjoy ;  some  idea  may  likewise  be  formed  of  the  ex- 
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treme  equality  which  subsists  among  them;  but  the  political 
activity  which  pervades  the  United  States  must  be  seen  in  order  to 
be  understood.  No  sooner  do  you  set  foot  upon  the  American 
soil  than  you  are  stunned  by  a  kind  of  tumult ;  a  confused  clamour 
is  heard  on  every  ride;  and  a  thousand  simultaneous  voices  demand 
the  immediate  satisfaction  of  their  social  wants.  Everything  is  in 
motion  around  you ;  here,  the  people  of  one  quarter  of  a  town  are 
met  to  decide  upon  the  building  of  a  churdi ;  there,  the  election 
of  a  representative  is  going  on ;  a  little  farther,  the  delegates  of  a 
district  are  posting  to  the  town  in  order  to  consult  upon  some  local 
improvements ;  or  in  another  place  the  labourers  of  a  village  quit 
their  ploughs  to  deliberate  upon  the  project  of  a  road  or  a  public 
school.  Meetings  are  called  for  the  sole  purpose  of  declaring  their 
disapprobation  of  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  government ; 
while  in  other  assemblies  the  citizens  salute  the  authorities  of  the 
day  as  the  fathers  of  their  country.  Societies  are  formed  which 
regard  drunkenness  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  evils  under  which 
the  state  labours,  and  which  solemnly  bind  themselves  to  give  a 
constant  example  of  temperance.* 

The  great  political  agitation  of  the  American  legislative  bodies, 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  excitement  that  attracts  the  attention  of 
foreign  countries,  is  a  mere  episode  or  a  sort  of  continuation  of 
that  universal  movement  which  originates  in  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  people  and  extends  successively  to  all  the  ranks  of  society. 
It  is  impassible  to  spend  more  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  enjoyment. 

The  cares  of  political  life  engross  a  most  prominent  place  in  the 
occupation  of  a  citizen  in  the  United  States ;  and  almost  the  only 
pleasure  of  which  an  American  has  any  idea,  is  to  take  a  part  in 
the  government,  and  to  discuss  the  part  he  has  taken.  This  feeling 
pervades  the  most  trifling  habits  of  life;  even  the  women  fre- 
quently attend  public  meetings,  and  listen  to  political  harangues  as 
a  recreation  after  their  household  labours.  Debating  clubs  are  to 
a  certain  extent  a  substitute  for  theatrical  entertainments:  an 
American  cannot  converse,  but  he  can  discuss;  and  when  he  at- 
tempts to  talk  he  falls  into  a  dissertation.    He  speaks  to  you  as  ii 


*  At  the  time  of  my  stay  in  the  United  States  the  temperance  societies  already 
consisted  of  more  than  270,000  members  ;  and  their  effect  had  tieen  to  diminish  the 
consumption  of  fermsntcd  liquors  by  500,000  gallons  per  annum  in  the  state  of  Pean- 
sylraniA  alone. 
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ue  were  addressing  a  meeting ;  and  if  he  should  warm  in  the  oouqw 
of  the  discussion,  he  will  infallibly  say  '*  gentlemen,"  to  the  penoa 
with  whom  he  is  conversing. 

In  some  countries  the  inhabitants  display  a  cert^n  repugnance 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  political  privileges  with  which  the  law 
invests  them ;  it  would  seem  that  they  set  too  high  a  value  upon 
their  time  to  spend  it  on  the  interests  of  the  community ;  and  they 
prefer  to  withdraw  within  the  exact  limits  of  a  wholesome  egotitm, 
marked  out  by  four  sunk  fences  and  a  quickset  hedge.  But  if  an 
American  were  condemned  to  confine  his  activity  to  his  own  affairs^ 
he  would  be  robbed  of  one  half  of  his  existence ;  he  would  feel  an 
immense  void  in  the  life  which  he  is  accustomed  to  lead,  and  his 
wretchedness  would  be  unbearable.*  I  am  persuaded  that  if  eve. 
a  despotic  government  is  established  in  America,  it  will  find  it  mor< 
difficult  to  surmount  the  habits  which  free  institutions  have  engen- 
dered, than  to  conquer  the  attachment  of  the  citizens  to  freedom. 

This  ceaseless  agitation  which  democratic  government  has  intro  • 
duced  into  the  political  world,  influences  all  social  intercourse.  I 
am  not  sure  that  upon  the  whole  this  is  not  the  greatest  advantage 
of  democracy ;  and  I  am  much  less  inclined  to  applaud  it  for  what 
it  does,  than  for  what  it  causes  to  be  done. 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  people  frequently  conducts  public 
bu^ess  very  ill ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  lower  orders  should 
take  a  part  in  public  business  without  extending  the  circle  of  their 
ideas,  and  without  quitting  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  mental  ac- 
quirements. The  humblest  individual  who  is  called  upon  to  co- 
operate in  the  government  of  society,  acquires  a  certain  degree  oi 
self-respect;  and  as  he  possesses  authority,  he  can  command  the 
services  of  minds  much  more  enlightened  than  his  own.  He  is 
canvassed  by  a  multitude  of  applicants,  who  seek  to  deceive  him 
in  a  thousand  different  ways,  but  who  instruct  him  by  their  deceit. 
He  takes  a  part  in  political  undertakings  which  did  not  originate  in 
his  own  conception,  but  which  give  him  a  taste  for  undertakings  of 
the  kind.  New  meliorations  are  daily  pointed  out  in  the  fropexij 
which  he  holds  in  common  with  others,  and  this  gives  him  the  de- 

*  The  same  remark  was  made  at  Home  under  the  first  Ccsars.  MoDtesipiie* 
somewhere  alludes  to  the  excessive  despondency  of  certain  Roman  citizens  who,  after 
the  excitement  of  political  life,  were  all  at  once  flung  back  into  the  stagnation  of  pri- 
TBtelife. 
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of  improTing  that  property  which  is  more  pccolkurlj  hif  own. 
He  is  parhaps  neither  happier  nor  better  than  those  who  came  be* 
fore  him^  but  he  is  better  informed  and  more  active.  I  have  no 
donbt  that  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  United  States,  joined 
to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  country,  are  the  cause  (not  the 
£rect,  as  is  so  oflen  asserted,  but  the  indirect  cause)  of  the  pro- 
digious commercial  activity  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  engen- 
dered by  the  laws,  but  the  people  learns  how  to  promote  it  by  the 
experience  derived  from  legislation. 

When  the  opponents  of  democracy  assert  that  a  single  individual 
performs  the  duties  which  he  undertakes  much  better  than  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  community,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  perfectly 
right  The  government  of  an  individual,  supposing  an  equality  of 
instruction  on  either  side,  is  more  consist^t,  more  persevering,  and 
more  accurate  than  that  of  a  multitude,  and  it  is  much  better 
qualified  judiciously  to  discriminate  the  characters  of  the  men  it 
employs.  If  any  deny  what  I  advance,  they  have  certainly  never 
seen  a  democratic  government,  or  have  formed  their  opinion  upon 
very  partial  evidence.  It  is  true  that  even  when  local  circumstances 
and  the  £sposition  of  the  people  allow  democratic  institutions  to 
8nbrist,they  never  display  a  regular  and  methodical  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Democratic  liberty  is  far  from  accomplishing  all  the 
projects  it  undertakes,  vrith  the  ^11  of  an  adroit  despotism.  It 
frequently  abandons  them  before  they  have  borne  their  fruits,  or 
risks  them  when  the  consequences  may  prove  dangerous ;  but  ia 
the  end  it  produces  more  than  any  absolute  government,  and  if  it 
do  fewer  things  well,  it  does  a  great  number  of  things.  Under  its 
sway,  the  transactions  of  the  public  administration  are  not  nearly 
so  important  as  what  is  done  by  private  exertion.  Democracy  does 
not  confer  the  most  sldliul  kind  of  government  upon  the  people,  but 
it  produces  that  which  the  most  skilful  governments  are  frequently 
unable  to  awaken,  namely,  an  all-pervading  and  restless  activity,  a 
superabundant  force,  and  an  energy  which  is  inseparable  from  it, 
and  which  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  beget  the  most 
amazing  ben^ts.    These  are  the  true  advantages  of  democraqr. 

In  the  present  age,  when  the  destinies  of  Christendom  seem  to 
be  in  suspense,  some  hasten  to  assail  democracy  as  its  foe  while  it 
is  yet  in  its  early  growth ;  and  others  are  ready  vrith  their  vows  of 
adoration  for  this  new  deity  which  is  springing  forth  from  chaof: 
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but  both  parties  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  object  ot 
their  hatred  or  of  their  desires ;  they  strike  in  the  dark,  and  dis- 
tribute their  blows  by  mere  chance. 

We  must  first  understand  what  the  purport  of  society  and  the  aim 
of  goYemment  are  held  to  be.  If  it  be  your  intention  to  confer  a 
certain  elevation  upon  the  human  mind,  and  to  teach  it  to  regard 
the  thmgs  of  this  world  with  generous  feelings ;  to  inspire  men 
with  a  scorn  of  mere  temporal  advantage ;  to  give  birth  to  living 
convictions,  and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  honorable  devotedness ; 
if  you  hold  it  to  be  a  good  thing  to  refine  the  habits,  to  embellish 
the  manners,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  a  nation,  and  to  promote  the 
love  of  poetry,  of  beauty,  and  of  renown;  if  you  would  constitute  a 
people  not  unfitted  to  act  with  power  upon  all  other  nations ;  nor 
unprepared  for  those  hig|i  enterprises,  which,  whatever  be  the  re- 
sult of  its  efforts,  will  leave  a  name  forever  famous  in  time  —  if 
you  believe  such  to  be  the  principal  object  of  society,  you  must 
avoid  the  government  of  democracy,  which  would  be  a  very  un- 
certain guide  to  the  end  you  have  in  view. 

But  if  you  hold  it  to  be  expedient  to  divert  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual activity  of  man  to  the  production  of  comfort,  and  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  necessaries  of  life;  if  a  clear  understanding  be 
more  profitable  to  men  than  genius ;  if  your  object  be  not  to  stimu- 
late the  virtues  of  heroism,  but  to  create  habits  of  peace ;  if  you 
bad  rather  behold  vices  than  crimes,  and  are  content  to  meet  with 
fewer  noble  deeds,  provided  offences  be  diminished  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  if,  instead  of  living  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  state  of  society, 
you  are  contented  to  have  prosperity  around  you ;  if,  in  short,  you 
are  of  opinion  that  the  principal  object  of  a  government  is  not  to 
confer  the  greatest  possible  share  of  power  and  of  glory  upon  the 
body  of  the  nation,  but  to  ensure  the  greatest  degree  of  enjoyment^ 
and  the  least  degree  of  misery,  to  each  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it — if  such  be  your  des'u'es,you  canshave  no  surer  means  of 
satisfying  them  than  by  equalizing  the  condition  of  men,  and  estab- 
lishing democratic  institutions. 

But  if  the  time  be  past  at  which  such  a  choice  was  possible,  and 
if  some  superhuman  power  impel  us  toward  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  governments  without  consulting  our  wishes,  let  us  at 
least  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  that  which  is  allotted  to  us ; 
and  let  us  so  inquire  into  its  good  and  its  evil  propensities  as  to  be 
able  to  foster  the  former,  and  repress  the  latter  to  the  utmost 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

imLDUTED  POWER  OF  THE  IIAJOBITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND   TIB 

CONSEQUENCES. 

Natural  StTcogtli  of  the  Majority  in  Democracies. — Most  of  the  American  Coostitu- 
tioos  have  increased  this  Strength  by  artificial  Means. — How  this  has  been  done 
— Pledged  Delegates. — Moral  Power  of  the  Majority. — Opinion  as  to  its  InfalUbility 
—Respect  ibr  its  Rights,  how  augmented  in  the  United  States. 

The  very  essence  of  democratic  government  consists  in  the  ab- 
solute sovereignty  of  the  majority :  for  there  is  nothing  in  demo- 
cratic states  which  is  capable  of  resisting  it.  Most  of  the  American 
constitutions  have  sought  to  increase  this  natural  strength  of  ths 
'  majority  by  artificial  means.* 

The  le^ature  is,  of  all  political  institutions,  the  one  which  is 
most  easily  swayed  by  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  The  Americans 
determined  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  should  be  elected  by 
the  people  immediately,  and  for  a  very  brief  term,  in  order  to  sub- 
ject them,  not  only  to  the  general  convictions,  but  even  to  the  daily 
passions  of  their  constituents.  The  members  of  both  houses  are 
taken  from  the  same  class  in  society,  and  are  nominated  in  the  same 
manner ;  so  that  the  modifications  of  the  legislative  bodies  are  al- 
most as  rapid  and  quite  as  irresistible  as  those  of  a  single  assembly. 
It  is  to  a  legislature  thus  constituted,  that  almost  all  the  authority 
of  the  government  has  been  intrusted. 

But  while  the  law  increased  the  strength  of  those  authorities 
wUch  of  themselves  were  strong,  it  enfeebled  more  and  more  those 
which  were  naturally  weak.   It  deprived  the  representatives  of  the 

*  We  obsenred  in  examining  the  federal  constitution  that  the  efforts  of  the  legisla- 
ton  of  the  Union  had  been  diametrically  opposed  to  the  present  tendency.  The  con- 
•eqneaoe  has  been  that  the  federal  goTernment  is  more  mdependent  in  its  sphere  than 
that  of  the  states.  But  the  federal  government  scarcely  ever  interferes  in  any  but 
•xtemal  affiurs ;  and  the  goTemmenta  of  the  states  are  in  reality  the  authorities  whick 
dinet  society  m  /unerica. 
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executive  of  all  stability  and  independence;  and  by  sulgecting 
them  completely  to  the  capnces  of  the  legislature,  it  robbed  them 
completely  of  the  slender  influence  which  the  nature  of  a  democratic 
government  might  have  allowed  them  to  retain.  In  several  states 
the  judicial  power  was  also  submitted  to  the  elective  discretion  of 
the  majority ;  and  in  all  them  its  existence  was  made  to  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  legislative  authority,  since  the  representatives 
were  empowered  annually  to  regulate  the  stipend  of  the  judges. 

Custom,  however,  has  done  even  more  than  law.  A  proceeding 
which  will  in  the  end  set  all  the  guarantees  of  representative  gov- 
ernment at  naught,  is  becoming  more  and  more  general  in  the 
United  States :  it  frequently  happens  that  the  electors,  who  choose 
a  delegate,  point  out  a  certain  line  of  conduct  to  him,  and  impose 
upon  him  a  certain  number  of  positive  obligations  which  he  is 
pledged  to  fulfil.  With  the  exception  of  the  tumult,  this  comes  to 
the  same  thing  as  if  the  majority  of  the  populace  held  its  delibera- 
tions in  the  market-place. 

Several  other  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  the  power  of 
the  majority  in  America,  not  only  preponderant,  but  irresistible. 
The  moral  authority  of  the  majority  is  partly  based  upon  the  no- 
tion, that  there  is  more  intelligence  and  more  wisdom  in  a  great 
number  of  men  collected  together  than  in  a  single  individual,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  legislators  is  more  important  than  their  quality. 
The  theory  of  equality  is  in  fact  applied  to  the  intellect  of  man  ; 
and  human  pride  is  thus  assailed  in  its  last  retreat,  by  a  doctrine 
which  the  minority  hesitate  to  admit,  and  in  which  they  very  slowly 
concur.  Like  all  other  powers,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  other 
powers,  the  authority  of  the  many  requires  the  sanction  of  time  j 
at  first  it  enforces  obedience  by  constraint ;  but  its  laws  are  not 
respected  until  they  have  long  been  maintained. 

The  right  of  governing  society,  which  the  majority  supposes  it- 
self to  derive  firom  its  superior  intelligence,  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  the  first  settlers ;  and  this  idea,  which  would  be 
sufficient  of  itself  to  create  a  firee  nation,  has  now  been  amalga- 
mated with  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  minor  incidents  of 
social  intercourse. 

The  French,  under  the  old  monarchy,  held  it  for  a  maxim  (which 
is  still  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  English  constitution),  that 
the  king  could  do  no  wrong ;  and  if  he  did  wrong,  the  blame  was 


impated  to  his  advisers.  This  notion  was  highly  favorable  to  habits 
of  obccfience ;  and  it  enabled  the  subject  to  complain  of  the  law^ 
without  ceasing  to  love  and  honour  the  lawgiver.  The  Amencans 
entertain  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  the  majority. 

The  moral  power  of  the  majority  is  founded  upon  yet  another 
prindple,  which  is,  that  the  interests  of  the  many  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  the  few.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the 
respect  here  professed  for  the  rights  of  the  majority  must  naturally 
increase  or  diminish  according  to  the  state  of  parties.  When  a 
nation  is  divided  into  several  irreconcilable  factions^  the  privilege 
of  the  majority  is  often  overlooked,  because  it  is  intolerable  to 
comply  with  its  demands. 

If  there  existed  in  America  a  class  of  citizens  whom  the  legis- 
lating majority  sought  to  deprive  of  exclusive  privileges,  which 
they  had  possessed  for  ages,  and  to  bring  down  from  an  elevated 
station  to  the  level  of  the  ranks  of  the  multitude,  it  is  probable  that 
the  minority  would  be  less  ready  to  comply  with  its  laws.  But  as 
the  United  States  were  colonized  by  men  holding  an  equal  rank 
among  themselves,  there  is  as  yet  no  natural  or  permanent  source 
of  dissension  between  the  interests  of  its  different  inhabitants. 

There  are  certain  communities  in  which  the  persons  who  consti- 
tute the  minority  can  never  hope  to  draw  over  the  majority  to  their 
side,  because  they  must  then  give  up  the  very  point  which  is  at  is- 
sue between  them.  Thus,  an  aristocracy  can  never  become  a 
majority  while  it  retains  its  exclu^ve  privileges,  and  it  cannot  cede 
its  privileges  without  ceasing  to  be  an  aristocracy. 

In  the  United  States,  political  questions  cannot  be  taken  up  in 
so  general  and  absolute  a  manner ;  and  all  parties  are  willing  to 
recognise  the  rights  of  the  majority,  because  they  all  hope  to  turn 
those  rights  to  their  own  advantage  at  some  future  time.  The 
majmty  therefore  in  that  country  exercises  a  prodigious  actual 
authority,  and  a  moral  influence  which  is  scarcely  less  preponder- 
ant ;  no  obstacles  exist  which  can  impede,  or  so  much  as  retard  <ts 
progress,  or  which  can  induce  it  to  heed  the  complaints  of  those 
whom  it  crushes  upon  its  path.  This  state  of  things  is  fatal  in  it* 
self  and  dangerous  for  the  future 
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BOW  THE  UNLIMITED  POWER  OP  THE  MAJORmT  INCREASES,  IN  AMERICA, 
THE  mSTABILITT  OP  LEGISLATION  AND  THE  AIMflNISTRATION  IN- 
HERENT IN  DEMOCRACY. 

The  Americans  increaee  tbe  matability  of  the  Laws  which  is  inherent  in  Democrmcf 
by  changing  the  Legislature  every  Year,  and  by  vesting  it  with  nnbonnded  Au- 
thority.— ^The  same  Effect  is  produced  upon  the  Administration. — In  America  so- 
cial Melioration  is  conducted  more  energetically!  but  less  persereringly  than  in 
Europe, 

I  HAVE  already  spoken  of  the  natural  defects  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  they  all  of  them  increase  in  tbe  exact  ratio  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  majority.  To  begin  with  the  most  evident  of  them  all ; 
tbe  mutability  of  the  laws  is  an  evil  inherent  in  democratic  govern- 
ment, because  it  is  natural  to  democracies  to  raise  men  to  power  in 
very  rapid  succession.  But  this  evil  is  more  or  less  sensible  in  pro- 
portion to  the  authority  and  the  means  of  action  which  the  legisla- 
ture possesses. 

In  America  the  authority  exercised  by  the  legislative  bodies  is 
supreme ;  nothing  prevents  them  from  accomplishing  their  wishes 
with  celerity,  and  with  irresistible  power,  while  they  are  supplied 
by  new  representatives  every  year.  That  is  to  say,  the  circumstan- 
ces which  contribute  most  powerfully  to  democratic  instability,  and 
which  admit  of  tbe  free  application  of  caprice  to  every  object  in  the 
state,  are  here  in  full  operation.  In  conformity  with  this  prmciple, 
America  is,  at  the  present  day,  the  coimtry  in  the  world  >rhere 
laws  last  the  shortest  time.  Almost  all  the  American  constitutions 
have  been  amended  within  the  course  of  thirty  years :  there  is, 
therefore,  not  a  single  American  state  which  has  not  modified  the 
principles  of  its  legislation  in  that  lapse  of  time.  As  for  the  laws 
themselves,  a  single  glance  upon  the  archives  of  the  different  states 
of  the  Union  suffices  to  convince  one,  that  in  America  the  activity 
of  the  legislator  never  slackens.  Not  that  the  American  democ- 
racy is  naturally  less  stable  than  any  other,  but  that  it  is  allowed 
to  follow  its  capricious  propensities  in  the  formation  of  the  laws. 

*  The  legislative  acts  promulgated  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  alone,  from  the 
jear  1780  to  the  present  time,  already  fill  three  stout  Tolumes:  and  it  must  not  be 
Morgotten  that  the  collection  to  which  I  allude  was  published  in  1823,  when  many 
lold  laws  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  were  omitted.  The  state  of  Massachusetts, 
Iwhich  is  not  more  populous  than  a  department  of  France,  may  be  considered  as  the 
tnost  stable,  the  most  consistent,  and  the  most  sagacious  in  its  undertakings  of  the 
Whole  Uuion. 
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Tbe  omiupoteiioe  of  the  majority  and  the  rapid  as  well  as  abso^ 
Ipte  manner  in  which  its  decisions  are  executed  in  the  United 
States,  have  not  only  the  effect  of  rendering  the  law  unstable,  but 
they  exercise  the  same  influence  upon  the  execution  of  the  law  and 
the  conduct  of  the  public  administration.  As  the  majority  is  the  only 
power  which  it  is  important  to  court,  all  its  projects  are  taken  up 
with  the  greatest  ardour ;  but  no  sooner  is  its  attention  distracted, 
than  all  this  ardour  ceases;  while  in  the  free  states  of  Europe,  the 
adounistration  is  at  once  independent  and  secure,  so  that  the  proj- 
ects of  the  legislature  are  put  into  execution,  although  its  imme- 
<&ate  attention  may  be  directed  to  other  objects. 

In  America  certain  meliorations  are  undertaken  with  much  more 
zeal  and  activity  than  elsewhere ;  in  Europe  the  same  ends  are 
promoted  by  much  less  social  effort,  more  continuously  applied. 

Some  years  ago  several  pious  individuals  undertook  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  the  prisons.  The  public  was  excited  by  the  state- 
ments which  they  put  forward,  and  the  regeneration  of  criminals 
became  a  very  popular  undertaking.  New  prisons  were  built ;  and, 
far  the  first  time,  the  idea  of  reforming  as  well  as  of  punishing  the 
del'uiquent,  formed  a  part  of  prison  discipline.  But  this  happy  al- 
teration, in  which  the  public  had  taken  so  hearty  an  interest,  and 
which  the  exertions  of  the  citizens  had  irre^tibly  accelerated, 
could  not  be  completed  in  a  moment.  While  the  new  penitentiaries 
were  bang  erected  (and  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  majority  they 
diould  be  terminated  with  all  possible  celerity),  the  old  prisons  ex- 
isted, which  still  contained  a  great  number  of  offenders.  These 
jails  became  more  unwholesome  and  more  corrupt  in  proportion  as 
the  new  establishments  were  beautified  and  improved,  forming  a 
contrast  which  may  readily  be  understood.  The  majority  was  so 
eagerly  employed  in  founding  the  new  prisons,  that  those  which  al- 
ready existed,  were  forgotten ;  and  as  the  general  attention  was 
diverted  to  a  novel  object,  the  care  which  had  hitherto  been  bestow- 
ed upon  the  others  ceased.  The  salutary  regulations  of  discipline 
were  first  relaxed,  and  afterward  broken ;  so*  that  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  prison,  which  bore  witness  to  the  mild  and  en- 
lightened spirit  of  our  time,  dungeons  might  be  met  with,  which 
reminded  the  visiter  of  the  barbarity  of  the  middle  ages. 
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TYRANNY  OF  THB  MAJOEtTT'. 

Hdv  the  PriBoiple  of  ib»  Sovweignty  of  the  People  is  to  be  «idetitdod«— Imp aeiM 
ity  of  coBceiring  a  mixed  Govenimeot. — The  soTereign  Power  most  centre  sooie- 
where. — Precautions  to  be  taken  to  control  its  Action. — These  Precautions  ha:?* 
not  been  taken  in  the  United  States. — Consequences. 

I  HOLD  it  to  be  an  impious  and  an  execrable  maxim  that,  poHt- 
lically  speaking,  a  people  has  a  right  to  do  whatsoever  it  pleases; 
land  yet  I  have  asserted  that  all  authority  (originates  in  the  will  oi 
the  majority.    Am  I,  then,  in  contradiction  with  myself? 

A  general  law — which  bears  the  name  of  justice — has  been 
made  and  sanctioned,  not  only  by  a  majority  of  this  or  that  peo* 
pie,  but  by  a  majority  of  manldnd.  The  rights  of  every  people  are 
Hxmsequently  confined  within  the  limits  of  what  is  just  A  nation 
may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  jury  which  is  empowered  to 
represent  society  at  large,  and  to  apply  the  great  and  general  law 
of  justice.  Ought  such  a  jury,  which  represents  society^  to  have 
more  power  than  the  society  in  which  the  laws  it  applies  originate  ? 

When  I  refuse  to  obey  an  unjust  law,  I  do  not  contest  therij^ 
jwluch  the  majority  has  of  commanding,  but  I  simply  appeal  firom 
'the  sovereignty  of  the  people  to  the  sovereignty  of  mankind.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  a  people  can  never  entirely  outstep  tbe 
boundaries  of  justice  and  of  reason  in  those  affairs  which  are  more 
peculiarly  its  own ;  and  that  consequently  fiill  power  may  £sar« 
lessly  be  givai  to  the  majority  by  which  it  is  represented.  But  this 
language  is  that  of  a  slave. 

A  majority  taken  collectively  may  be  r^arded  as  a  bdng  whose 
opinions,  and  most  frequently  whose  interests,  are  opposed  to  those 
of  another  being,  which  is  styled  a  minority.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  a  man,  possessing  absolute  power,  may  misuse  that  power  bj 
wronging  his  adversaries,  why  should  a  majority  not  be  liable  to 
the  same  reproach  ?  Men  are  not  apt  to  change  their  characters 
^y  agglomeration ;  nor  does  their  patience  in  the  presence  of  ob- 
stacles increase  with  the  consdousness  of  their  strength.*    And 

*  No  one  will  assert  that  a  people  cannot  forcibly  wrong  another  people :  bat  par- 

ties  may  be  looked  upon  as  lesser  nations  within  a  greater  one,  and  they  are  itisni 

o  each  other :  if  therefore  it  be  sdmihed  that  a  nation  can  act  tyrannically  toward 

another  nation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  party  may  do  the  same  toward  another 

party. 
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reisoiis  I  can  never  iqllingly  invest  any  number  of  my 
fellow-creatures  with  that  unlimited  authority  which  I  should  re- 
fine to  any  one  of  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  several  principles  in 
the  same  govemmoit,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  freedom, 
and  really  to  oppose  them  to  one  another.  The  form  of  government 
which  is  usimlly  termed  mixed  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
mere  chimera*  Accurately  speakings  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
nixed  government  (with  the  meaning  usually  given  to  that  word), 
because  in  all  conmiunities  some  one  principle  of  action  may  be 
(fiscovered,  which  preponderates  over  the  others.  England  in 
the  last  century,  which  has  been  more  especially  cited  as  an  exam- 
ple of  this  form  of  government,  was  in  point  of  fact  an  essentially 
aristocratic  state,  although  it  comprised  very  powerful  elements  of 
democracy :  for  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  were  such, 
that  the  aristocracy  could  not  but  preponderate  in  the  end,  and  sub- 
ject the  direction  of  public  affairs  to  its  own  will.  The  error  arose 
from  too  much  attention  being  paid  to  the  actual  struggle  which 
was  going  on  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  wiAout  consider- 
ing the  probable  issue  of  the  contest,  which  was  in  reality  the  im- 
portant p(Hnt  When  a  community  really  has  a  mixed  government, 
that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  equally  divided  between  two  adverse  prin- 
ctpies,  it  must  either  pass  through  a  revolution,  or  {sl\  into  com- 
plete dissolution. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  some  one  social  power  must  always 
be  made  to  predominate  over  ike  others ;  but  I  think  that  liberty 
ii  endangered  when  this  power  is  checked  by  no  obstacles  which  may 
letard  its  course,  and  force  it  to  moderate  its  own  vehemence. 

Unlimited  power  is  in  itself  a  bad  and  dangerous  thing ;  human 
bnngs  are  not  competent  to  exerdse  it  vrith  discretion ;  and  Ood 
alone  can  be  omnipotent,  because  his  wisdom  and  his  justice  are  al- 
ways equal  to  his  power.  But  no  power  upon  earth  is  so  worthy 
of  honor  for  itself,  or  of  reverential  obedience  to  the  rights  which 
it  represents,  that  I  would  consent  to  admit  its  uncontrolled  and  all- 
predominant  authority.  When  I  see  that  the  right  and  the  me&ns 
of  absolute  command  are  conferred  on  a  people  or  upon  a  kin^, 
upon  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy,  a  monarchy  or  a  republic, 
I  recognise  the  germe  of  tyranny,  and  I  journey  onward  to  a  land 

of  more  hopeful  institutions* 
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In  my  ofudion  the  maiA  evil  of  the  present  democrmtic  ioBtitiH 
tions  of  the  United  States  does  not  arise,  as  is  often  asserted  in 
Europe,  from  their  weakness,  but  from  their  overpow^ing  strength; 
and  I  am  not  so  much  alarmed  at  the  excessiFe  liberty  which  reigns 
in  that  country,  as  at  the  very  inadequate  securities  which  exist 
against  tj-ranny. 

When  an  individual  or  a  party  is  wronged  in  the  United  States, 
to  whom  can  he  apply  for  redress?  If  to  public  opinion, ^public 
opinion  constitutes  the  majority ;  if  to  the  legislature,  it  represents 
the  majority,  and  implicitly  obeys  its  instructions ;  if  to  the  exec- 
utive power,  it  is  appointed  by  the  majority  and  is  a  passive  tool  in 
its  hands ;  the  public  troops  consist  of  the  majority  under  arms ; 
the  jury  is  the  majority  invested  with  the  right  of  hearing  judicial 
cases ;  and  in  certain  states  even  the  judges  are  elected  by  the 
majority.  However  iniquitous  or  absurd  the  evil  of  which  you 
complain  may  be,  you  must  submit  to  it  as  well  as  you  can.* 

*  A  strikiofT  instance  of  the  excesses  which  may  be  occasioned  hj  the  despotism  of 
the  majority  occurred  at  Baltimore  in  the  year  1812.  At  that  time  the  war  was  rery 
popular  in  Baltimore.  A  journal  which  had  taken  the  other  side  of  the  ijnestioa 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants  by  its  opposition.  The  populace  assembled, 
broke  the  printing-presses,  and  attacked  the  houses  of  the  newspaper  editors.  The 
militia  was  called  out,  but  no  one  obeyed  the  call ;  and  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
poor  wretches  who  were  threatened  by  the  phrensy  of  the  mob,  was  to  throw  them 
uto  prison  as  common  malefactors.  But  even  this  precaution  was  mefiectual ;  the 
mob  collected  again  during  the  night ;  the  magistrates  again  made  a  rain  attempt  to 
call  out  the  militia ;  the  prison  was  forced,  one  of  the  newspaper  editors  was  killed 
upon  the  spot,  and  the  others  were  left  for  dead :  the  guilty  parties  were  acquitted  by 
the  jury  when  they  were  brought  to  trial. 

I  sgd  one  day  to  an  inhabitant  of  Pennsylnmia :  "  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  to  me 
how  it  happens,  that  in  a  state  founded  by  quakers,  and  celebrated  for  its  toleration, 
freed  blacks  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  civil  rights.  They  pay  the  taxes :  is  it  not 
fair  that  they  should  have  a  vote. 

"  Ton  insult  us,''  replied  my  informant,  "  if  you  imagine  that  our  legislators  oo«ld 
have  oommitted  so  gross  an  act  of  injustice  and  intolerance." 

**  What,  then,  the  blacks  possess  the  right  of  voting  in  this  country  ?'' 

"  Without  the  smaUest  doubt.'' 

**  How  comes  it,  then,  that  at  the  polling-booth  this  morning  I  did  not  peroeiTe  a 
siagle  negro  in  the  whole  meeting  7" 

"  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law ;  the  negroes  have  an  undisputed  right  of  voting ; 
but  they  voluntarily  abstain  from  making  their  appearance." 

"  A  very  pretty  piece  of  modesty  on  their  paru,"  rejomed  I. 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  not  disinclined  to  vote,  bat  they  are  afimid  of 
being  maltreated ;  in  this  country  the  law  is  sometimes  unable  to  maintain  its  author- 
ity^without  the  support  ol  the  majority.  But  hi  this  case  the  majority  entertains  very 
strong  prejudices  agahist  the  blacks,  and  the  magistrates  are  anaUe  to  protect  them 
in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  privileges." 

"  Wliat,  then,  the  majority  claims  the  right  not  only  of  making  the  laws,  bat  of 
breaking  the  laws  it  has  made?" 


^  on  the  other  hand^  a  legifllatiTe  power  coiiU  be  so  oonedtoted 
as  to  represent  tbe  majority  without'  necessarily  being  the  slaye  of 
its  pasBODS ;  an  executive,  so  as  to  retain  a  certain  d^ree  of  un«  ' 
contidled  authority ;  and  a  judiciary,  so  as  to  remain  independent 
of  the  two  other  powers;  a  government  would  be  formed  which 
would  still  be  democratic,  without  incurring  any  risk  of  tyrannical 
abuse* 

I  do  not  say  that  tyrannical  abuses  frequently  occur  in  America 
at  the  present  day ;  but  I  maintain  that  no  sure  barrier  is  estab* 
hshed  against  them,  and  that  the  causes  which  mitigate  the  govem«> 
ment  are  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  and  the  manners  of  the 
country  more  than  in  its  laws. 


IFFBCTS  OF  THB  UNLDnTED  POWEE  OF  THE  MAJORnT  UPON  THE  ABB^- 
TEABT  AUTHORrrV  OF  THB  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  OFFICERS. 

Libfity  kft  by  the  Amencan  Laws  to  pablic  Officers  within  a  certain  Sphere.— Their 

Power. 

A  DISTINCTION  must  be  drawn  between  tyranny  and^arbitraiy 
power.  Tyranny  may  be  exercised  by  means  of  the  law,  and  in 
Aat  case  it  is  not  arbitrary:  arbitrary  power  may  be  exercised  for 
ibe  good  of  the  community  at  large,  in  which  case  it  is  not  tyran- 
nical. Tyranny  usually  employs  arbitrary  means,  but,  if  necessary, 
it  can  rule  without  them. 

In  the  United  States  the  unbounded  power  of  the  majority,  which 
18  favourable  to  the  legal  despotism  of  the  legislature,  is  likewise 
fiivourable  to  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  magistrates.  The  ma- 
j<mty  has  an  entire  control  over  the  law  when  it  is  made  and  when 
it  is  executed ;  and  as  it  possesses  an  equal  authority  over  those 
who  are  in  power,  and  the  community  at  large,  it  considers  public 
officers  as  its  passive  agents,  and  reacfily  confides  the  task  of  serv- 
ii^  its  deigns  to  (heir  vigilance.  The  details  of  their  office  and 
ftie  privileges  which  they  are  to  enjoy  are  rarely  defined  before^ 
hand ;  but  the  majority  treats  them  as  a  master  does  his  servants. 
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in^^fi  they  are  al^nrays  at  wcA  iti  Us  ngfatj  and  he  haa  the  power 
t(  dk^ctmg  or  rejprimaiHfing  them  at  every  inatant 

In  general  the  Amerioaa  functicmaries  are  ftur  mo^  indepeadefit 
than  ^e  French  civil  officers,  within  the  sphere  which  is  prescribed 
to  them.  Sometimes^  even,  they  are  allowed  by  the  popular  aa- 
UM>rity  to  exceed  those  bounds;  and  as  they  are  protected  bj  the 
opinion,  and  backed  by  the  co-operation  of  the  majority,  they  ven- 
toe  n^on  such  manifestations  cS  their  power  as  astonish  a  fiuro- 
pean.  By  this  m^ans  habits  are  formed  in  the  heart  ct  a  free 
^untry  which  may  some  day  prove  fiital  to  its  hberties 


POWER  EXEBCISED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  IS  AMERICA  UPON  OPINION* 

hi  Americai  %r1ien  the  Majority  Ims  once  irrevocably  decided  a  Question,  al!  Discn- 
sion  ceaaes.— ReasoB  of  thif.^-Morml  Power  exerciied  by  the  M^ority  upon  Opt- 
ion.— Democratic  Repablics  have  deprived  Despotism  of  its  physical  lostnimeiits. 
— Their  Despotism  sways  the  Minds  of  Men. 

It  is  in  the  examination  of  the  display  of  public  opinion  in  the 
United/States,  that  we  clearly  perceive  how  far  the  power  of  the 
majority  surpasses  all  the  powers  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in 
Europe.  Intellectual  principles  exercise  aa  influence  which  is  so 
invisible  and  often  so  inappreciable,  that  they  baiSe  the  toib  of  op- 
pression. At  the  present  time  the  most  absolute  monarchs  in  Eu- 
rope are  unable  to  prevent  certain  notions,  which  are  o|^>osed  to 
their  authority,  from  circulating  in  secret  throughout  their  domin- 
ions, and  even  in  their  courts.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  America ; 
.  so  long  as  the  majority  is  still  undecided,  discussion  is  carried  on ; 
but  as  soon  as  its  decision  is  irrevocably  pronounced,  a  submissive 
silence  is  observed ;  and  the  friends,  as  well  as  Ae  opponents  of  the 
measure,  unite  in  assenting  to  its  propriety.  The  reason  of  this  is 
perfectly  clear :  no  monarch  is  so  absolute  as  to  comlHne  all  the 
powers  of  society  in  his  own  hands,  and  to  conquer  all  o^KmtioD, 
with  the  energy  of  a  majority,  which  is  invested  with  the  right  of 
making  and  of  executing  the  laws. 
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The  authority  of  a  king  is  purely  physical,  and  it  controls  the 
actions  of  the  subject  without  subduing  his  private  will ;  but  the 
majority  possesses  a  power  which  is  physical  and  moral  at  the  same 
time ;  it  acts  upon  the  will  as  well  as  upon  the  actions  of  men,  and 
it  represses  not  only  all  contest,  but  all  controversy.  ^ 

I  know  no  country  in  which  there  is  so  Uttle  true  independence 
of  mind  and  freedom  of  discussion  as  in  America.   In  any  constitu- 
tional state  in  Europe  every  sort  of  religious  and  political  theory 
may  be  advocated  and  propagated  abroad ;  for  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe  so  subdued  by  any  single  authority,  as  not  to  contain 
citizens^  who  are  ready  to  protect  the  man  who  raises  his  voice  m 
the  cause  of  truth,  from  the  consequences  of  his  hardihood.    K  he 
is  unfortunate  enough  to  hve  under  an  absolute  government,  the 
people  is  upon  his  side ;  if  he  inhabits  a  free  country,  he  may  find 
a  shelter  behind  the  authority  of  the  throne,  if  he  require  one.  The 
aristocratic  part  of  society  supports  him  in  some  countries,  and  the 
democracy  in  others.   But  in  a  nation  where  democratic  institutions 
exist,  organized  like  those  of  the  United  States,  there^  is  but  one 
sole  authority,  one  single  element  of  strength  and  of  success,  with 
notlung  beyond  it. 

In  America,  the  majority  raises  very  formidable  barriers  to  the 
liberty  of  opinion :  within  these  barriers  an  author  may  write  what- 
ever he  pleases,  but  he  will  repent  it  if  he  ever  step  beyond  them. 
Not  that  he  is  exposed  to  the  terrors  of  ad  auto-da-f<$,  but  he  is  tor- 
mented by  the  slights  and  persecutions  of  daily  obloquy.  His  po- 
litical career  is  closed  for  ever,  since  he  has  offended  the  only  au- 
thority wluch  is  able  to  promote  his  success.  Every  sort  of  com- 
pensation, even  that  of  celebrity,  is  refused  to  him.  Before  he 
published  his  opinions,  he  imagined  that  he  held  them  in  common 
with  many  others ;  but  no  sooner  has  he  declared  them  openly, 
than  he  is  loudly  censured  by  his  overbearing  opponents,  while 
fliose  who  think,  without  havmg  the  courage  to  speak,  like  him, 
abandon  him  in  silence.  He  yields  at  length,  oppressed  by  the 
daily  efforts  he  has  been  making,  and  he  subsides  into  rilence  as  if 
he  was  tormented  by  remorse  for  having  spoken  the  truth. 

Fetters  and  headsmen  were  the  coarse  instruments  which  tyranny 
formerly  employed ;  but  the  civilization  of  our  age  has  refined  the 
arts  of  despotism,  wluch  seemed  however  to  have  been  suffidentiy 
perfected  before.    The  excesses  of  monarchical  power  had  devised 
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a  variety  of  phjrsical  means  of  oppression ;  the  democratic  republics 
of  the  present  day  have  rendered  it  as  entirely  an  affair  of  the  mind, 
as  that  \vill  which  it  is  intended  to  coerce.  Under  the  absolute 
sway  of  an  individual  despot^  the  body  was  attacked  in  order  to 
subdue  the  soul ;  and  the  soul  escaped  the  blows  which  were  di- 
rected against  it,  and  rose  superior  to  the  attempt;  but  such  is  not 
the  course  adopted  by  tyranny  in  democratic  republics;  there  the 
body  is  left  free,  and  the  soul  is  enslaved.  The  sovereign  can  no 
longer  say,  ''You  shall  think  as  I  do  on  pain  of  death;"  but  he 
says,  '^  You  are  free  to  think  differently  from  me,  and  to  retain  your 
life,  your  property,  and  all  that  you  possess ;  but  if  such  be  your 
determination,  you  are  henceforth  an  alien  among  your  pec^le. 
You  may  retain  your  civil  rights,  but  they  will  be  useless  to  yoo, 
for  you  will  never  be  chosen  by  your  fellow-citizens,  if  you  solicit 
their  suffrages ;  and  they  will  affect  to  scorn  you,  if  you  solicit 
their  esteem.  You  will  remain  among  men,  but  you  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  rights  of  mankind.  Your  fellow-creatures  will  shun 
you  like  an  impure  being  ;  and  those  who  are  most  persuaded  of 
your  innocence  will  abandon  you  too,  lest  they  should  be  shunned 
in  their  turn.  Go  in  peace !  I  have  given  you  your  life,  but  it  is 
an  existence  incomparably  worse  than  death." 

Absolute  monarchies  have  thrown  an  odium  upon  despotism ; 
let  us  beware  lest  democratic  republics  shonid  restore  oppresdon, 
and  should  render  it  less  odious  and  less  degrading  in  the  eyes  of 
the  many,  by  making  it  still  more  onerous  to  the  few. 

Works  have  been  published  in  the  proudest  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  expressly  intended  to  censure  the  vices  and  deride  the  fol« 
lies  of  the  time ;  Labruyere  inhabited  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV. 
when  he  composed  his  chapter  upon  the  Great,  and  Moliere  criti« 
cised  the  courtiers  in  the  very  pieces  which  were  acted  before  the 
court  But  the  ruling  power  in  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  made 
game  of;  the  smallest  reproach  irritates  its  sensibility,  and  the 
slightest  joke  which  has  any  foundation  in  truth  renders  it  indig- 
nant ;  from  the  style  of  its  language  to  the  more  solid  virtues  of  its 
character,  everything  must  be  made  the  subject  of  encomium.  No 
writer,  whatever  be  his  eminence,  can  escape  from  this  tribute  of 
adulation  to  his  fellow-citizens.  The  majority  lives  in  the  perpet- 
ual exercise  of  self-applause ;  and  there  are  certain  truths  which 
the  Americans  can  only  learn  from  strangers  or  frt)m  ejqpentnce. 
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If  great  tmters  ha^e  not  at  present  existed  in  America,  the 
reason  is  yery  simply  given  in  these  facts ;  there  can  be  no  literary 
genius  "without  freedom  of  (pinion,  and  freedom  of  opinion  does 
not  exist  in  America.  The  inquisition  has  never  been  able  to  pre- 
vent a  vast  number  of  anti-religious  books  from  circulating  in 
i^ain.  The  empire  of  the  majority  succeeds  much  better  in  the 
United  States,  since  it  actually  removes  the  wish  of  publishing 
them.  Unbelievers  are  to  be  met*with  in  America,  but,  to  say  the 
troth,  there  is  no  public  organ  of  infidelity.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  some  governments  to  protect  the  morality  of  nations  by 
prohibiting  licentious  books.  In  the  United  States  no  one  is  pun- 
lAed  for  tins  sort  of  works,  but  no  one  is  induced  to  write  them ; 
not  because  all  the  citizens  are  immaculate  in  their  manners,  but 
because  the  majority  of  the  community  is  decent  and  orderly. 

In  these  cases  the  advantages  derived  from  the  exercise  of  this 
power  are  unquestionable ;  and  I  am  simply  discussing  the  nature 
g(  the  power  itself.  This  irresistible  authority  is  a  constant  fact, 
and  its  beneficent  exercise  is  an  accidental  occurrence. 


hTFECTS  OF  THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  ICAJORITV  UPON  THE  NATIONAL 

CHABACTEB  OP  THE    AMERICANS. 

EffiKts  of  th0  Tyraimy  of  the  Majority  more  seHsibly  felt  hitherto  m  the  Manoeri 
than  in  the  Condnct  of  Society. — They  check  the  development  of  leading  Charac- 
ters.— Democratic  Republics,  organized  like  the  United  States,  bring  the  Practice 
of  courtiBg  fiiToar  within  the  reach  of  the  many. — ^Proofs  of  this  Spirit  in  the  Uni- 
ted Sutesw— Why  there  is  more  Patriotism  in  the  People  than  in  those  who  goTem 
ia  Its  name. 

The  tendencies  which  I  have  just  alhided  to  are  as  yet  very 
riigfatly  perceptible  in  political  society ;  but  they  already  begin  to 
exercise  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  national  character  of 
the  Americans.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  singular  paucity  of 
diftiiigaished  political  characters  to  the  ever-increasing  activity  of 
the  despotism  of  the  majority  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  American  revolution  broke  out,  they  arose  in  great 
numbers ;  for  public  opinion  then  served,  not  to  tyrannize  over,  but 
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to  direct  the  exertions  of  indi?iduak.  Tbc^  celebrated  men  took 
a  full  part  in  the  general  agitation  of  mind  common  at  that  period, 
and  they  attained  a  high  degree  of  personal  fame,  vhich  was  re* 
fleeted  back  upon  the  nation,  but  which  was  by  no  means  borrow- 
ed from  it 

In  absolute  governments,  the  great  nobles  who  are  nearest  to 
the  throne  flatter  the  passions  of  the  sovereign,  and  voluntarily 
truckle  to  hb  caprices.  But  the  mass  of  the  nation  does  not  degrade 
itself  by  servitude ;  it  often  submits  firom  weakness,  from  haUt,  or 
from  ignorance,  and  sometimes  from  loyalty.  Some  nations  have 
been  known  to  sacrifice  their  own  desires  to  those  of  the  sovereign 
with  pleasure  and  with  pride ;  thus  exhibiting  a  sort  of  indepood* 
ence  in  the  very  act  of  submission.  These  peoples  are  miserable, 
but  they  are  not  degraded.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
doing  what  one  does  not  approve,  and  fagmng  to  approve  what 
one  does ;  the  one  is  the  necessary  case  of  a  weak  person,  the  other 
befits  the  temper  of  a  lacquey. 

In  free  countries,  where  every  one  is  more  or  less  called  upon  to 
give  his  opinion  in  the  afiairs  of  state ;  in  democratic  republics, 
where  public  life  is  incessantly  commingled  with  domestic  affairs, 
where  the  sovereign  authority  is  accessible  on  every  side,  and  where 
its  attention  can  almost  always  be  attracted  by  vociferation,  more 
persons  are  to  be  met  with  who  speculate  upon  its  foibles,  and  live 
at  the  cost  of  its  passions,  than  in  absolute  monarchies.  Not  be- 
cause men  are  naturaUy  worse  in  these  states  than  elsewhere,  but 
the  temptation  is  stronger,  and  of  easier  access  at  the  same  time. 
The  result  is  a  far  more  extensive  debasement  of  the  characters  of 
citizens. 

Democratic  republics  extend  the  practice  of  currying  favour 
with  the  many,  and  they  introduce  it  into  a  great  number  of  classes 
at  once :  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  reproaches  that  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  them.  In  democratic  states  organized  on  the  principles 
of  the  American  republics,  this  is  more  especially  the  case,  where 
the  authority  of  the  majority  is  so  absolute  and  so  irreastible,  that 
a  man  must  give  up  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  almost  abjure  Us 
quality  as  a  human  being,  if  he.  intends  to  stray  firom  the  trade 
which  it  lays  down. 

In  that  immense  crowd  which  throngs  the  avenues  to  power  in 
the  United  States,  I  found  very  few  men  who  displayed  any  oJ 
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Aat  mmlj  eandcmr,  and  that  iMscttltiie  independtnce  of  optnioi!, 
which  frequently  distin^shed  the  Americans  m  former  times,  and 
which  constitute  the  leading  feature  in  distinguished  characters 
wheresoever  they  may  he  found.  It  seems^  at  first  sight,  as  if  all 
the  minds  of  the  Americans  were  formed  upon  one  model,  so  ac- 
curately do  they  correspond  in  their  manner  of  judging.  A 
stranger  does,  indeed,  sometimes  meet  with  Americans  who  dissent 
from  these  rigorous  formidaries ;  with  men  who  deplore  the  defects 
of  the  laws,  the  mutability  and  the  ignorance  of  democracy ;  who 
eren  go  so  far  as  to  observe  the  evil  tendencies  which  impair  the 
national  character,  and  to  point  out  such  remedies  as  it  might  be 
possible  to  apply ;  but  no  one  is  there  to  hear  these  things  beside 
yotnsdf,aLDd  you,  to  whom  these  secret  reflections  are  confided,  are 
a  stranger  and  a  bird  of  passage.  They  are  very  ready  to  com- 
municate  truths  which  are  useless  to  you,  but  they  continue  to  hold 
a  difierent  language  in  public. 

If  ever  these  lines  are  read  in  America,  I  am  well  assured  of 
two  thbgs :  in  the  first  place,  that  all  who  peruse  them  will  raise 
thdr  voices  to  condemn  me ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  very 
many  of  them  will  acquit  me  at  the  bottom  of  their  conscience. 

[The  author's  views  upon  what  he  terms  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  the 
despotism  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  have  already  excited  some 
remarks  in  this  country,  and  will  probably  gi^e  occasion  to  more.  As  stated 
in  the  preface  to  this  edition,  the  editor  does  not  conceive  himsdf  called  up- 
on to  discoss  the  speculative  opiaioDS  of  the  author,  and  supposes  he  will 
best  discharge  his  duty  by  confining  his  observations  to  what  he  deems  er- 
rors of  fact  or  law.  Bat  in  reference  to  this  particular  subject,  it  seems  doe 
to  the  author  to  remark,  that  he  visited  the  United  States  at  a  particular  time, 
when  a  successful  political  chieftain  had  succeeded  in  establishing  his  party 
k  power,  as  it  seemed,  firmly  and  permanendy ;  when  the  preponderance  of 
that  party  was  immense,  and  when  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  any  change. 
He  may  have  met  with  men,  who  sank  under  the  astonishing  popnlarity  of 
General  Jackson,  who  despaired  of  the  republic,  and  who  therefore  shrank 
from  the  expression  6f  their  opinions.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
the  author  is  obnoxious  to  the  charge  which  has  been  made,  of  the  want  of 
per^ncnity  and  distinctness  in  this  part  of  his  work.  He  does  not  mean 
that  the  press  was  silent,  for  he  has  himself  not  only  noticed,  but  fimished 
proof  of  the  great  freedom,  not  to  say  licentiousness,  with  which  it  assailed 
the  chaneter  of  the  president,  and  the  measures  of  his  administration. 

He  does  not  mean  to  represent  the  opponents  of  the  dominant  party  as  hav- 
ing thrown  down  their  weapons  of  waifitre,  for  his  book  shows  throui^iont 
his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  active  and  able  party,  eenstaady  o|^ 
posmg  and  harassing  the 
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But,  after  m  earefol  {Mratl  of  the  ehapten  on  th»  sobjtet,  the  editor  m 
inclioed  to  the  opinioo,  that  M.  De  ToeqoeTille  intends  to  speak  of  the  f jr 
ranny  of  the  parly  in  excluding  from  public  employment  all  those  who  do 
not  adopt  the  Shibboleth  of  the  majority.  The  language  at  pp.  286,  287, 
which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  majority,  and  his  obserrations  immedi- 
ately precedmg  this  note,  seem  to  furnish  the  key  to  his  meaning ;  al* 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  other  passages  to  which  a  wider 
construction  may  be  gi?en.  Perhaps  they  may  be  reconciled  by  the  idea 
that  the  author  considers  the  acts  and  opinions  of  the  dominant  party  as  the 
just  and  true  expression  of  public  opinion.  And  hence,  when  he  speaks  ot 
the  intolerance  of  public  opinion,  he  means  the  excluareness  of  the  party^ 
which,  for  the  time  being,  may  be  predominant.  He  had  seen  men  of  ac- 
knowledged competency  remo?ed  from  office,  or  excluded  from  it,  wholly  on 
the  ground  of  their  entertaining  opinions  hostile  to  those  of  the  dominant 
party,  or  majority  And  he  had  seen  this  system  extended  to  the  very  low- 
est officers  of  the  government,  and  applied  by  the  electors  in  their  choice  of 
all  fj&cen  of  all  descriptions ;  and  this  he  deemed  persecution — tjrranny — des^ 
potism.  But  he  surely  is  mistaken  in  representing  the  effect  of  this  sys- 
tem of  terror  as  stifling  all  complaint,  silencing  all  opposition,  and  inducing 
'*  enemies  and  friends  to  yoke  themselves  alike  to  the  triumphant  car  of  the 
majority."  He  mistook  a  temporary  state  of  parties  for  a  permanent  and  or- 
dinary result,  and  he  was  carried  away  by  the  immense  majority  that  then 
supported  the  administration,  to  the  belief  of  a  universal  acquiescence. 
Without  intending  here  to  speak  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  those  who  re- 
presented that  majority,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  great  change  which, 
has  taken  place  since  the  period  when  the  author  wrote,  in  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  very  persons  who  he  supposed  then  wielded  the  terrors  of  dis- 
franchisement against  their  opponents,  in  itself  furnishes  a  full  and  complete 
demonstration  of  the  error  of  his  opinions  respecting  the  "  true  independence 
of  mind  and  freedom  of  discussion"  in  America.  For  without  such  discus- 
sion to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  without  a  stem  independence 
of  the  rewards  and  threats  of  those  in  power,  the  change  alluded  to  could 
not  have  occurred. 

There  is  reason  to  complain  not  only  of  the  ambiguity,  but  of  the  style  ol 
exasperation  which  pervades  all  the  remarks  of  the  author  on  this  subject — 
so  different  for  the  well  considered  and  nicely  adjusted  language  employed 
by  him  on  all  other  topics.  Thus,  p.  282,  he  implies  that  there  is  no  means 
of  redress  afforded  e?en  by  the  judiciary,  for  a  wrong  committed  by  the  ma- 
jority. His  error  is,  firsts  in  supposing  the  jury  to  constimte  the  judicial 
power ;  second,  overlooking  what  he  has  himself  elsewhere  so  well  describ- 
ed, the  independence  of  the  judiciary  and  its  means  of  controlling  the  actioa 
d  a  majority  m  a  state  or  in  the  federal  government ;  and  thirdly,  in  omit- 
ing  the  proper  consideration  of  the  frequent  changes  of  popular  sentiment 
by  which  the  majority  of  yesterday  becomes  the  minority  of  to-day,  and  its 
•fits  of  iojustice  are  reversed. 

t  Certain  it  is  that  the  instances  which  he  cites  at  this  page,  do  not  establisk 
his  potitioQ  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  majority.  The  riot  at  Baltimoro 
waSylike  other  riots  in  England  and  in  Francetthe  result  of  popular  phreasy 
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cBQied  to  BMdiiMB  by  conduct  of  the  most  proroking  cbaraetar.  The  mi- 
jonty  in  the  state  of  Maryland  and  throughout  the  United  States,  highly 
disapprored  the  acts  of  vidence  committed  on  the  occasion.  The  acquittal  by 
m  jury  of  those  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  Gen.  Lingan,  proves  only  that 
HUn  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  identify  the  accused,  or  that  the  jury  was 
gofened  by  passion.  It  is  not  perceived  how  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  answerable  for  the  verdicts  rendered.  The  guilty  have  often  been  er* 
roneoualy  acquitted  in  all  countries,  and  in  France  particularly,  recent  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  of  acquittals,  especially  in  prosecutions  for  political 
cfienoes,  against  clear  and  indisputable  testimony.  And  it  was  entirely  for* 
tnitons  that  the  jury  was  composed  of  men  whose  sympathies  were  with  the 
rioters  and  murderers,  if  the  fact  was  so.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
a  jury  taken  from  lists  furnished  years  perhaps,  and  always  a  long  time^  be- 
fore the  trial,  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the  temporary  prevailing  sentiments 
cf  their  city,  eoonty,  or  state. 

As  to  the  other  instance,  if  the  inhabitant  of  Pennsylvania  intended  to  inti- 
mate to  oar  author,  that  a  coloured  voter  would  be  in  personal  jeopardy  for 
venturing  to  appear  at  the  polls  to  exercise  his  right,  it  must  be  said  in  truth, 
that  the  incident  was  local  and  peculiar,  and  contrary  to  what  is  annually 
teen  throughout  the  states  where  coloured  persons  are  permitted  to  vote,  who 
cxcfcise  that  privilege  with  as  full  immunity  from  injury  or  oppression,  as 
any  white  citizen.  And,  after  all,  it  is  believed  that  the  state  of  feeling  in- 
timated by  the  informant  of  our  author,  is  but  an  indication  of  dislike  to  a 
eoite  degraded  by  servitude  and  ignorance  ,*  and  it  is  not  perceived  how  it 
proves  the  despotism  of  a  majority  over  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
opinioD.  If  it  be  true,  it  proves  a  detestable  tyraimy  over  acts,  over  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  acknowledged  righL  The  apprehensions  of  a  mob  committing 
violence  deterred  the  coloured  voters  from  approaching  the  polls.  Are  in- 
stances unknown  in  England  or  even  in  France,  of  peaceable  subjects  behig 
prevented  by  mobs  or  the  fear  of  them,  from  the  exercise  of  aright,  from  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  ?  And  are  they  evidences  of  the  despotism  of  a  major- 
ity in  those  coimtries  ? — American  Editor.] 

I  have  heard  of  patriotism  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  Tirtue 
wfaidi  may  be  found  among  the  people,  but  never  among  the  Iead-1 
tjs  of  the  people.  This  may  be  explained  by  analogy^  despotism ' 
debases  the  oppressed,  much  more  than  the  oppressor ;  in  absolute 
monarchies  the  kmg  has  often  great  virtues,  but  the  courtiers  are 
inraiiably  servile.  It  is  true  that  the  American  courtiers  do  not 
say,  **  sire,'*  or  ^  your  majesty" — a  distinction  without  a  difference* 
They  are  for  ever  talking  of  the  natural  intelligence  of  the  popu- 
lace they  serve ;  they  do  not  debate  the  question  as  to  which  of  the 
virtues  of  their  master  are  pre-eminently  worthy  of  admiration ; 
for  they  assure  lum  that  he  possesses  all  the  virtues  under  heaven 
without  having  acquired  them^  o^  without  caring  to  acquire  them : 
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they  do  not  give  him  their  daughters  and  their  wives  to  be  raised 
j^t  his  pleasure  to  the  rank  of  his  concubines^  but,  by  sacrificing 
their  opinions,  they  prostitute  themselves.  Moralists  and  philoso- 
phers in  America  are  not  obliged  to  conceal  their  ophuons  under 
the  veil  of  allegory ;  but,  before  they  >%nture  upon  a  harsh  truth, 
they  say :  ^'  We  are  aware  that  the  people  which  we  are  addres- 
sing is  too  superior  to  all  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  to  lose 
the  command  of  its  temper  for  an  instant;  and  we  should  not  hoU 
this  language  if  we  were  not  speaking  to  men,  whom  their  virtues 
and  their  intelligence  render  more  worthy  of  freedom  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.*' 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  sycophants  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  flatter  more  dexterously.  For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  in 
all  governments,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  servility  will  cower 
to  force,  and  adulation  will  cling  to  power.  The  only  means  of 
preventing  men  from  degrading  themselves,  is  to  invest  no  one 
with  that  uqlimited  authority  which  is  the  surest  method  of  debasing 
them. 


THE  GREATEST  DANGERS  OP  THE   AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  PROCEED  PROH 
THE   UNLOnTED  POWER   OP  THE  MAJORrTT. 

Deaiocnitic  Repablics  liable  to  perish  from  a  mttiue  of  their  Power,  and  not  by  Imp»- 
tence.— The  GoTemmenU  of  the  American  Repoblicfl  are  more  Centralised  aad 
more  Energetic  than  those  of  the  Monarchies  of  Enrope.-^Dangers  resultinf  from 
this. — Opinions  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  upon  this  Point. 

Governments  usually  fall  a  sacrifice  to  impotence  or  to  tyranny. 
In  the  former  case  their  power  escapes  from  them :  it  is  wrested 
from  their  grasp  in  the  latter.  Many  observers  who  have  noticed 
tiie  anarchy  of  democratic  states,  have  imaged  that  the  govern- 
ment of  those  states  was  naturally  weak  and  impotent  The  truth 
is,  that  when  once  hostilities  are  begun  between  parties,  the  gov- 
ernment loses  its  control  over  society.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a 
democratic  power  is  naturally  veithout  resources :  say  rather,  tha 
it  is  almost  always  by  the  abuse  of  its  force,  and  the  misempkj 
ment  of  its  resources,  that  a  democratic  government  fails.  Anardiy 
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m  ahMst  always  produced  by  its  tyraany  or  i<s  mistakeB^lmt  aolfay 
its  want  of  streBfi^tb* 

It  isiofiortaQt  not  to  confound  stalnlity  with  force,  or  the  greats 
nen  of  a  tbing  with  its  duration.    In  democratic  repuUics,  the 
power  which  directs*  society  is  not  stable ;  for  it  often  changes 
hands  and  assumes  a  new  direction.    But  whichever  way  it  turns, 
its  ferce  is  ahnost  irresistible.    The  governments  of  ttie  American 
republics  appear  to  me  to  be  as  much  centralized  as  those  of  ttie 
^Kolute  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  more  energetic  than  they  are. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  imagine  that  they  will  pensh  from  weakne8S.t 
If  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America  are  destroyed,  that  event. 
nay  be  attributed  to  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  majority,  which  v 
laay  at  aome  fotiire  time  urge  the  minorities  to  desperation,  and^ 
obfige  them  to  have  recourse  to  physical  force.   Anarchy  will  thoii 
be  the  result,  but  it  will  have  been  brought  about  by  despotism. 

Mr.  Hamilton  expresses  the  same  q)inion  in  the  Federalist,  No. 
51.  ^  It  is  of  great  importance  in  a  republic  not  only  to  guard 
the  sodety  against  the  oppression  of  its  rulers,  but  to  guard  one 
part  of  the  society  against  the  injustice  of  the  other  part.  Justice  is 
the  end  of  government  It  is  the  end  of  civil  society.  It  ever 
has  been,  and  ever  will  be  pursued  until  it  be  obtained,  or  until  lib- 
erty be  lost  in  the  pursuit.  In  a  society,  under  the  forms  of  which 
the  stronger  faction  can  readUy  unite  and  oppress  the  weaker, 
anarchy  may  as  truly  be  said  to  reign  as  in  a  state  of  nature, 
where  the  weaker  individual  is  n6t  secured  against  the  violence  of 
the  stronger :  and  as  in  the  latter  state  even  the  stronger  individ- 
uals are  prompted  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  condition  to  submit 
to  a  government  which  may  protect  the  weak  as  well  as  them- 
selves, so  in  the  former  state  will  the  more  powerful  factions  be 
gradually  mduced  by  a  like  motive  to  wish  for  a  government  which 
will  protect  all  parties,  the  weaker  as  well  as  the  more  powerful 
It  can  be  little  doubted,  that  if  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  was  sep- 
arated from  the  confederacy  and  left  to  itself,  the  insecurity  of  rights 


*  This  power  may  be  centred  in  an  assembly,  in  which  case  it  will  be  strong  with* 
oat  being  stable ;  or  it  may  be  centred  in  an  individual,  in  which  case  it  will  be  less 
Strang,  bat  more  stable. 

t  I  presame  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  here,  as  well  as 
throuc^MMit  the  remamder  of  this  chapter,  that  I  am  speaking  not  of  the  federal  gov- 
emment,  bat  of  the  several  goTera^of nts  of  each  state  which  the  m^rity  controls  at 
its  pleasure. 
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under  tbe  popular  form  of  goyemment  within  sach  narrow  IimitB^ 
would  be  displayed  by  such  reiterated  oppressions  of  the  fectioitf 
majorities,  that  some  power  altogether  independent  of  the  people 
would  soon  be  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  veiy  factions  whose 
misrule  had  proved  the  necessity  of  it"  * 

Jefferson  has  also  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  Madison  :* 
'^  The  executive  power  in  our  government  is  not  the  only,  perhaps  not 
even  the  principal  object  of  my  solicitude.  The  tyranny  of  tbe  legis- 
lature is  really  the  danger  most  to  be  feared,  and  will  continue  to 
be  so  for  many  years  to  come.  The  tyranny  of  the  executive 
power  will  come  in  its  turn,  but  at  a  more  distant  period.'' 
)  I  am  glad  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Jefferson  upon  this  subject  rather 
than  that  of  another,  because  I  consider  him  to  be  the  most  power* 
'  fill  advocate  democracy  has  ever  sent  forth. 

•  i6ch  March,  1780. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

QkVSES  WHICH  MITIGATE  THB  TT&ANNY  OF  THE  MAJOEITT  IN  TH« 

UNITED  STATES. 


ABSENCE   OF   CENTRAL   ADMINISTRATION. 

T)f  BatioMil  Majority  does  not  pretend  to  conduct  all  BoaiBeft.— Is  obliged  to  «•• 
ploy  tbe  town  and  county  Magittratea  to  execute  its  lapreme  Deciaons. 

I  HATE  already  pointed  out  the  distiiiction  which  is  to  be  made 
between  a  centralized  goyernment  and  a  centralized  administration. 
The  former  exists  in  America,  but  the  latter  is  nearly  unknown 
there.  If  the  directing  power  of  the  American  communities  had 
both  these  instruments  of  government  at  its  disposal,  and  united  the 
habit  of  executing  its  own  commands  to  the  right  of  commanding ; 
iff  after  having  established  the  general  principles  of  government,  it 
descended  to  the  details  of  public  business ;  and  if,  havbg  regu- 
lated the  great  interests  of  the  country,  it  would  penetrate  into  the 
privacy  of  individual  interest,  freedom  would  soon  be  banished  from 
the  New  World. 

But  in  the  United  States  the  majority,  which  so  frequently  dis- 
plays the  tastes  and  the  propensities  of  a  despot,  is  still  destitute  of 
the  more  perfect  instruments  of  tyranny. 

In  the  American  republics  the  activity  of  the  central  government 
has  never  as  yet  been  extended  beyond  a  limited  number  of  objects 
nffidently  prominent  to  call  forth  its  attention.  The  secondary  affairs 
of  society  have  never  been  regulated  by  its  authority ;  and  nothing 
has  hitherto  betrayed  its  desire  of  interfering  in  them.  The  majority 
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is  become  more  and  more  absolute,  but  it  has  not  increased  the 
prerogatives  of  the  central  government ;  those  great  prerogatives 
have  been  confined  to  a  certain  sphere ;  and  although  the  despotism 
of  the  majority  may  be  galling  upon  one  point,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
extend  to  all.  However  the  predominant  party  in  the  nation  may 
be  carried  away  by  its  passions;  however  ardent  it  may  be  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  projects,  it  cannot  oblige  all  the  citizens  to  comply 
with  its  denres  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  through- 
out the  country.  When  the  central  government  which  represents 
that  majority  has  issued  a  decree,  it  must  intrust  the  execution  of 
its  will  to  agents,  over  whom  it  frequently  has  no  control,  and 
whom  it  cannot  perpetually  direct  The  townships,  municipal 
bodies,  and  counties,  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  concealed 
breakwaters,  which  check  or  part  the  tide  of  popular  excitement. 
If  an  oppressive  law  were  passed,  the  liberties  of  the  people  would 
still  be  protected  by  the  means  by  whidi  that  law  would  be  put  in 
execution :  the  majority  cannot  descend  to  the  details,  and  (as  I 
will  venture  to  style  them)  the  puerilities  of  administrative  tyranny. 
Nor  does  the  people  entertain  that  full  consciousness  of  its  authori- 
ty, which  would  prompt  it  to  interfere  in  these  matters ;  it  knows 
the  extent  of  its  natural  powers,  but  it  is  unacquainted  with  the 
increased  resources  which  the  art  of  government  might  ftumish. 

This  point  deserves  attention ;  for  if  a  democratic  republic,  similar 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  were  ever  founded  in  a  country  where 
the  power  of  a  single  individual  had  previously  subsisted,  and  tlie 
effects  of  a  centralized  administration  had  sunk  deep  into  the  habits 
and  the  laws  of  the  people,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  in  that 
country  a  more  insufferable  despotism  would  prevail  than  any 
which  now  exists  m  die  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe;  or  indeed 
than  any  which  could  be  found  on  this  side  the  confines  of  A^a. 
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THE  PROFESSION  OP  THE    LAW  IN  THE  UNITED    STATES    SERVES  TO 

COUNTERPOISE  THE  DEMOCRACY. 

• 

ITti^  of  diKriminathig  the  nattiral  Propensttiet  of  the  Members  of  the  legal  Profet 
eioB^— Thete  Men  called  upon  to  act  a  promioeat  Part  in  fatore  Society.— In  what 
Manner  the  peculiar  Pursuits  of  Lawyers  give  an  aristocratic  turn  to  their  Ideas.— 
Accidental  Causes  which  may  check  this  Tendency.— Ease  with  which  the  Ariste^ 
racy  coaleeces  with  legal  Men. — ^Use  of  Lawyers  to  a  Despot. — ^The  Profession  of 
the  Law  constitutes  the  only  aristocratic  Element  with  which  the  natural  Elementa 
of  Democracy  will  combine. — ^Peculiar  Causes  which  tend  to  give  an  aristocratic 
tvn  of  Mind  to  the  English  and  American  Lawyer.— The  Aristocracy  of  America 
IS  on  the  Bench  and  at  the  Bar. — Influence  of  Lawyers  upon  American  Society .>- 
Their  peculiar  magisterial  Habits  affect  the  Legislature,  the  Administration,  and 
eTtn  the  People. 

• 

bt  Tisituig  the  Ainericans  and  in  studying  their  laws,  we  per- 
eenre  that  tl^  authority  they  have  btnisted  to  members  of  the  legal 
profeaaion,  and  the  influence  which  these  individuals  exercise  in  the 
govemment.  i.  the  most  powerful  existing  security  against  the  ex- 
eesaea  of  democracy. 

This  effect  aeems  to  me  to  result  from  a  general  cause  which  it 
is  useful  to  investigate,  since  it  may  produce  analogous  consequences 
elsewhere. 

The  Bwmbers  of  the  legal  profession  have  taken  an  important 
part  in  all  the  viciantudes  of  political  society  in  Europe  during  the 
last  five  hundred  years.  At  one  time  they  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  those  who  were  invested  with  political  authority,  and  at 
another  they  have  succeeded  in  converting  political  authorities  into 
their"  instrument  In  the  middle  ages  they  afforded  a  powerful 
support  to  the  crown;  and  since  that  period  they  have  exerted 
diemselves  to  the  utmost  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative.  In  Eng- 
land they  have  contracted  a  close  alliance  with  the  aristocracy ;  in 
France  they  have  proved  to  be  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  that 
class.  It  is  my  object  to  inquire  whether,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  members  of  die  legal  profession  have  been  swayed  by 
sudden  and  momentary  impulses ;  or  whether  they  have  been  im- 
pelled by  principles  which  are  inherent  in  their  pursuits,  and  which 
will  always  recur  in  history.  I  am  incited  to  this  investigation  by 
reflecting  that  this  particular  class  of  men  will  most  likely  play  a 
prominent  part  in  that  order  of  things  to  which  the  events  of  our 
lime  are  gving  birth. 
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Men  who  ha¥e  more  espedBlij  demoted  tbemaelTes  to  leg^  pur- 
iiuits,  derive  from  those  occupations  certain  habits  of  order,  a  taste 
for  formalities,  and  a  kind  of  instinctive  regard  for  the  regular 
connexion  of  ideas,  which  naturally  rend^  them  very  hostile  to 
the  revolutionary  spirit  and  the  unreflecting  passions  of  the  multitude. 

The  q)ecial  information  which  lawyers  derive  from  their  studies, 
ensures  them  a  separate  station  in  society ;  and  they  constitute  a 
sort  of  privileged  body  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  This  notion  of 
their  superiority  perpetually  recurs  :to  them  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession  :  they  are  the  masters  of  a  science  which  is  necessary, 
but  which  is  not  very  generally  known  :  they  serve  as  arUters  be- 
tween the  citizens ;  and  the  habit  of  directing  the  blind  pasaons  of 
parties  in  litigation  to  their  purpose,  inspires  them  with  a  certain 
contempt  for  the  judgement  of  the  multitude.  To  this  it  may  be 
added,  that  they  naturally  constitute  a  body;  not  by  any  previoos 
understanding,  or  by  an  agreement  which  directs  them  to  a  common 
end ;  but  the  analogy  of  their  studies  and  the  uniformity  o[  their 
proceedings  connect  their  minds  together,  as  much  as  a  common  in- 
terest would  combine  their  endeavours. 

A  portion  of  the  tastes  and  of  the  habits  of  the  aristocracy  may 
consequently  be  discovered  in  the  characters  of  men  in  the  profet* 
sion  of  the  law.  They  participate  in  the  same  instinctive  love  of 
order  and  of  formalities ;  and  they  entertain  the  same  repugnance 
to  the  actions  of  the  multitude,  and  the  same  secret  contempt  of  the 
government  of  the  people.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  natural 
propensities  of  lawyers  are  sufficiently  strong  to  sway  them  irre 
sistibly ;  for  they,  like  most  other  men,  are  governed  by  their  pri- 
vate interests  and  the  advantages  of  the  moment. 

In  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion are  prevented  from  holding  that  rank  in  the  political  world 
which  they  enjoy  in  private  life,  we  may  rest  assured  that  diey  will 
be  the  foremost  agents  of  revolution.  But  it  must  then  be  inquired 
whether  the  cause  which  induces  them  to  innovate  and  to  destroy 
is  accidental,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  some  lasting  purpose  whidi 
they  entertain*  It  is  true  that  lawyers  mainly  contributed  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy  in  1789 ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  they  acted  thus  because  they  had  studied  the  laws, 
or  because  they  were  prohibited  from  co-operating  in  the  work  of 
legislation. 
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Five  hundred  years  ago  the  Eoglidi  nobles  headed  the  people, 
and  qpoke  in  its  name;  at  the  present  time,  the  aristocracjr suj^ports 
the  throne,  and  defends  the  royal  pr^ogative.  But  aristocracy  has, 
notwithstanding  this,  its  peculiar  instincts  and  propensities.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  confound  isolated  members  of  a  body  with 
the  body  itself.  In  all  free  governments,  of  whatsoever  form  they 
may  be,  members  of  the  legal  profession  will  be  fbiud  at  the  head 
of  all  parties.  The  same  remark  is  also  applicable  to  the  aristoct 
racy ;  for  almost  all  the  democratic  convulsions  which  have  agitated 
the  world  have  been  directed  by  nobles. 

A  privileged  body  can  never  satisfy  the  ambition  of  all  its  mem* 
hers ;  it  has  always  more  talents  and  more  passions  Aan  it  can  find 
places  to  content  and  to  employ;  so  that  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals  are  usually  to  be  met  with,  who  are  inclined  to  attade 
those  very  privileges,  which  they  find  it  impossible  to  turn  to  their 
own  account 

I  do  not,  then,  assert  that  all  the  members  of  the  legal  profession 
are  at  atf  times  the  friends  of  order  and  the  opponents  of  innova- 
tion, but  merely  that  most  of  thiem  usually  are  so.  In  a  community 
in  which  lawyers  are  allowed  to  occupy,  without  opposition,  that 
high  station  which  naturally  belongs  to  them,  their  general  spirit 
will  be  eminently  conservative  and  anti-democratic.  When  an 
aristocracy  excludes  the  leaders  of  that  profession  from  its  ranks,  it 
excites  enemies  which  are  the  more  formidable  to  its  security  as 
they  are  independent  of  the  nobility  by  their  industrious  pursuits ; 
and  they  feel  themselves  to  be  its  equal  in  point  of  intelligence, 
although  they  enjoy  less  opulence  and  less  power.  But  whenever 
an  aristocracy  consents  to  impart  some  of  its  privileges  to  these 
same  individuals,  the  two  classes  coalesce  very  readily,  and  as* 
sume,  as  it  wore,  the  consistency  of  a  single  order  of  family  interests. 
I  am,  in  like  manner,  inclined  to  believe  that  a  monarch  will 
always  be  able  to  convert  legal  practitioners  into  the  most  service- 
aUe  instrutnents  of  his  authority.  There  is  a  far  greater  affinity 
between  this  class  of  individuals  and  the  executive  power,  than 
there  is  between  them  and  the  people ;  just  as  there  is  a  greater 
natural  affinity  between  the  nobles  and  the  mouarch,  than  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people^  although  the  higher  orders  of  society 
liave  occasionally  resisted  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  concert 
with  the  lower  classes. 
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Lawyers  are  attached  to  public  order  beyond  every  other  con- 
sideration,  and  the  best  security  of  public  order  is  authority.  It 
must  not'  be  forgotten,  thai  if  they  prize  the  free  institutions  of 
their  country  much,  they  nevertheless  value  the  l^ality  of  those 
institutions  far  more ;  they  are  less  afraid  of  tyranny  than  of  ar- 
bitrary power;  and  provided  that  the  legislature  take  upon  itsdf  to 
deprive  men  of  th^r  independence,  they  are  not  dissatisfied,  (a) 

I  am  therefore  convinced  that  the  prince  who,  in  presence  of  an 
encroaching  democracy,  should  endeavour  to  impair  the  judicial 
authority  in  his  dominions,  and  to  diminish  the  political  influence 
of  lawyers,  would  commit  a  great  mistake.  He  would  let  slip  the 
substance  of  authority  to  grasp  at  the  shadow.  He  would  act  more 
wisely  in  introducing  men  connected  with  the  law  into  the  govem- 
moit ;  and  if  he  intrusted  them  with  the  conduct  of  a  despotic 
power,  bearing  some  marks  of  violence,  that  power  would  most 
likely  assume  the  external  features  of  justice  and  of  legality  in 
their  hands. 

The  government  of  democracy  is  favourable  to  the  political 
power  of  lawyers ;  for  when  the  wealthy,  the  poble,  and  the  prince, 
are  excluded  from  the  government,  they  are  sure  to  occupy  the 
highest  stations  in  their  own  right,  as  it  were,  ^ince  they  are  the 
only  men  of  information  and  sagacity,  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
people,  who  can  be  the  object  of  the  popular  choice.  If,  then,  they 
are  led  by  their  tastes  to  combine  with  the  aristocracy,  and  to  sup- 
port the  crown,  they  are  naturally  brought  into  contact  with  the 
people  by  their  interests.  They  like  the  government  of  democracy, 
without  participating  in  its  propensities,  and  without  imitating  its 
weaknesses ;  whence  •they  derive  a  twofold  authority  from  it  and 
over  it.  The  people  in  democratic  states  does  not  mistrust  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  because  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  interested  in  serving  the  popular  cause ;  and  it  listens  to  them 
without  irritation,  because  it  does  not  attribute  to  them  any  sinister 
designs.  The  object  of  lawyers  is  not,  indeed,  to  overthrow  the  in- 

(a)  This  translation  does  not  accarately  coQTey  the  meaning  of  M.  de  Tocqw- 
Tulle's  expression.  He  nays:  "Us  craignent  motos  la  tjrrannie  que  I'arbitrair^i  et 
poorvii  que  le  Ifgislatear  so  charge  lui-m^me  d'enlever  auz  hommes  leur  ind^pead- 
ance,  ils  sont  k  peu  pres  content."  • 

The  more  correct  rendering  would  be :  *•  They  fear  tyranny  less  than  arbitrary 
•way.  and  provided  it  is  the  legislator  himself  who  undertakes  to  derive  men  of  tbeir 
BdependcQcc,  ihey  are  almost  content." — Reviter, 
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ftitutions  of  democracy,  but  they  constantly  endeavour  to  give  it  an 
impulse  which  diverts  it  fVom  its  real  tendency,  by  means  which  are 
foreign  to  its  nature.  Lawyers  belong  to  the  people  by  birth  and 
interest,  to  the  aristocracy  by  habit  and  by  taste,  and  they  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  natural  bond  and  connecting  link  of  the  two 
great  classes  of  society. 

The  profession  of  the  law  is* the  only  aristocratic  element  which 
can  be  amalgamated  without  violence  with  the  natural  elemrats  of 
democracy,  and  which  can  be  advantageously  and  permanently 
comluied  with  them.  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  defects  which 
are  inherent  in  the  character  of  that  body  of  men ;  but  without  this 
admixture  of  lawyer-like  sobriety  with  the  democratic  principle,  I 
question  whether  democratic  institutions  could  long  be  maintained ; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  a  republic  could  subsist  at  the  present 
time,  if  the  influence  of  lawyers  in  public  business  did  not  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  people. 

This  aristocratic  character,  which  I  hold  to  be  common  to  the 
legal  profession,  is  much  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England  than  in  any  other  country.  This  proceeds 
not  only  from  the  legal  studies  of  the  English  and  American  law- 
yers, but  fiom  the  nature  of  the  legislation,  and  the  position  which 
those  persons  occupy,  in  the  two  countries.  The  English  and  the 
Americans  have  retained  the  law  of  precedents ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
continue  to  found  their  legal  opinions  and  the  decisions  of  their 
courts  upon  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  their  forefathers.  In  the 
mind  of  an  English  or  American  lawyer,  a  taste  and  a  reverence 
for  what  is  old  are  almost  always  united  to  a  love  of  regular  and 
lawful  proceedings. 

This  predisposition  has  another  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
legal  profession  and  upon  the  general  course  of  society.  The 
English  and  American  lawyers  investigate  what  has  been  done ; 
the  French  advocate  inquiries  what  should  have  been  done :  the 
fi:>rmer  produces  precedents ;  the  latter  reasons.  A  French  observer 
is  surprised  to  hear  how  often  an  English  or  an  American  lawyer 
quotes  the  opinions  of  others,  and  how  little  he  alludes  to  his  own ; 
while  the  reverse  occurs  in  France.  There,  the  most  trifling  liti- 
gation is  never  conducted  without  the  introduction  of  t^n  entire 
system  of  ideas  peculiar  to  the  counsel  employed;  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  law  are  discussed  in  order  to  obtain  a  perch  of 
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land  by  the  decisionx)f  tbe  court.  This  abnegation  of  his  owd 
opinion,  and  this  implicit  deference  to  the  opinion  of  his  fore* 
fathers,  which  are  common  to  the  English  and  American  lawyer, 
this  subjectioti  of  thought  which  he  is  obliged  to  profess,  necessarily 
give  him  more  timid  habits  and  more  sluggish  inclinations  in  Eng- 
land and  America  than  in  France. 

The  French  codes  are  often  difficult  of  comprehension,  but  they 
.can  be  read  by  every  one ;  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  more 
impenetrable  to  the  'uninitiated  than  a  legislation  founded  upon 
precedents.  X^e  indispensable  want  of  legal  assistance  which  is 
felt  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the  high  opinion 
which  is  generally  entertained  of  the  ability  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, tend  to  separate  it  more  and  more  from  the  people,  and  to 
place  it  in  a  distinct  class.  The  French  lawyer  is  simply  a  man 
extensively  acquainted  with  the  statutes  of  his  country ;  but  the 
English  or  American  lawyer  resembles  the  hierophants  of  Egypt, 
for,  like  them,  he  is  the  sole  interpreter  of  an  occult  science. 

[Tbe  remark  that  English  and  American  lawyers  found  their  opinions 
and  their  decisions  upon  those  of  their  forefathers,  is  calculated  to  excite 
surprise  in  an  American  reader,  who  supposes  that  law^  as  a  prescribed  rule 
of  action,  can  only  be  ascertained  in  cases  where  the  statutes  are  silent,  by 
reference  to  the  decisions  of  courts.    On  the  continent,  and  particularly  in 
France,  as  the  writer  of  this  note  learned  from  the  conversation  of  M.  De 
Tocqueville,  the  judicial  tribunals  do  not  deem  themselves  .bound  by  any 
precedents,  or  by  any  decisions  of  their  predecessors  or  of  the  appellate 
tribunals.    They  respect  such  decisions  as  the  opinions  of  distinguish^  men, 
and  they  pay  no  higher  regard  tp  their  own  previous  a^jucaiions  of  any 
case.    It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the  law  can  acquire  any  stability  un- 
der such  a  system,  or  how  any  individual  can  ascertain  his  rights,  without  a 
lawsuit.    This  note  should  not  be  concluded  without  a  single  remark  upon 
what  the  author  calls  an  implicit  deference  to  the  opinions  of  our  forefiithers, 
and  abnegation  of  our  own  opinions.    The  common  law  consists  of  princi 
plea  founded  on  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  man  in  civilized  society.    When  these  principles  are  once  setded 
by  competent  authority,  or  rather  declared  by  such  authoriiyt^they  are  sup- 
posed to  express  the  common  sense  and  the  common  justice  of  the  comma- 
nity ;  and  it  requires  but  a  moderate  share  of  modesty  for  any  one  entertain- 
ing a  different  view  of  them,  to  consider  that  the  disinterested  and  intelli- 
gent judges  who  have  declared  them,  are  more  likely  to  be  right  than  he  is. 
Perfection,  even  in  the  law,  he  does  not  consider  attainable  by  huipan  beings, 
and  tbe  greatest  approximation  to  it  is  all  he  expects  or  desires.    Besides, 
there  are  very  few  cases  of  positive  and  abstract  nde,  where  it  is  of  any 
consequence  which,  of  any  two  or  more  modifications  of  it,  should  b« 
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tdoptei.  The  great  poiQt  is,  that  there  should  he  a  rule  oy  which  conduct 
naf  be  ngulated.  Tkos^  whether  in  mercantile  transactions  notice  of  a 
delkult  by  a  principal  shall  be  gi^en  to  an  endorser,  or  a  guarantor,  and 
when  and  how  soch  notice  shall  be  given,  are  not  so  ipiportant  in  themselTes* 
as  it  is  that  there  should  be  some  rule  to  which  merchants  may  adapt  them- 
seires  and  their  transactions.  Statutes  cannot,  or  at  least  do  not,  prescribe 
the  mlcs  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  If  then  they  are  not  drawn  from  the 
decisions  of  courts,  they  will  not  exist,  and  men  will  be  wholly  at  a  loss  for  a 
guide  in  the  most  important  transactions  of  business  Hence  the  deference 
paid  to  legal  decisions.  But  this  is  not  implicit,  ^  the  author  supposes. 
The  course  of  reasoning  by  which  the  courts  have  come  to  their  conclusions, 
is  often  assailed  by  the  adTocate  and  shown  to  be  fallacious,  and  the  in- 
stances are  not  unfrequent  of  courts  disregarding  prior  decisions  and  oTe^• 
ruling  them  when  not  fairly  deducible  from  sound  reason. 

Again,  the  principles  of  the  common  law  are  flexible,  and  adapt  themselves 
to  changes  in  society,  and  a  «vell-known  maxim  in  our  system,  that  when 
the  reason  of  the  law  ceases,  the  law  itself  ceases,  has  overthrown  many  an 
antiquated  rule.  Within  these  limits,  it  is  conceived  there  is  range  enough 
for  the  exercise  of  all  the  reason  of  the  advocate  and  the  judge,  without  un- 
settling everything  and  depriving  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  of  all  guid- 
ance ftom  human  authority ; — and  the  talents  of  our  lawyers  and  courts  find 
siiffieieDt  exnrdse  in  applying  the  principles  of  one  case  to  the  facts  of  ano- 
ther.— Americon  Editor^] 

The  station  which  lawyers  occupy  in  England  and  America, 
exercises  no  less  an  influence  upon  their  habits  and  their  opinions. 
The  English  aristocracy,  which  has  taken  care  to  attract  to  its 
^here  whateTer  is  at  all  analogous  to  itself,  has  conferred  a  high 
d^ree  of  importance  and  of  authority  upon  the  members  of  the 
1^1  profession.  In  JEnglish  society  lawyers  do  not  occupy  the 
first  rank,  but  they  are  contented  with  the  station  assigned  to  them ; 
they  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  younger  branch  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  and  they  are  attached  to  their  elder  brothers,  although 
they  do  not  enjoy  all  their  privileges.  The  English  lawyers  conse- 
quently mingle  the  tastes  and  the  ideas  of  the  aristocratic  circles  in 
which  they  move,  with  the  aristocratic  interests  of  their  profession. 

And  indeed  the  lawyer-like  character  which  I  am  endeavouring 
to  depict,  is  most  distinctly  to  be  met  with  in  England  :  there  laws 
are  esteemed  not  so  much  because  they  are  good,  as  because  they 
are  old ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  modify  them  in  any  respect,  or 
to  adapt  them  to  the  changes  which  time  operates  jn  society,  re« 
oowse  is  had  to  the  roost  incqnceivable  contrivances  in  order  to  up- 
hoM  the  traditionary  fabric,  and  to  maintain  that  nothing  ha§  b^n 
done  which  does  not  square  with  the  intentions,  and  complete"*  tfae 
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labours^  of  former  generations.  The  very  individuals  who  conduct 
these  changes  disclaim  all  intention  of  innoyation,  and  they  hac^ 
rather  resort  to  absurd  expedients  than  plead  guilty  of  so  great  a 
crime.  This  spirit  more  especially  appertains  to  the  English  law« 
)  ers ;  they  seem  indifferent  to  the  real  meaning  of  what  they  treaty 
and  they  direct  all  thor  attention  to  the  letter,  seeming  inclined  to 
infringe  the  rules  of  common  sense  and  of  humanity,  rather  than 
to  swerve  one  tittle  4rom  the  law.  The  English  legislation  may 
be  compared  to  the  Itock  of  an  old  tree,  upon  which  lawyers  have 
engrafted  the  most  various  shoots,  with  the  hope,  that,  although 
their  fruits  may  differ,  their  foliage  at  least  will  be  confounded  with 
the  venerable  trunk  which  supports  them  all. 

In  America  there  are  no  nobles  or  litq^ary  men,  and  the  people 
is  apt  to  mistrust  the  wealthy;  lawyers  consequently  form  the 
highest  political  class,  and  the  most  cultivated  circle  of  society. 
They  have  therefore  nothing  to  gain  by  innovation,  which  adds  a 
conservative  interest  to  their  natural  taste  for  public  order.  If  I 
were  asked  where  I  place  the  American  aristocracy,  I  should  reply 
without  hesitation,  that  it  is  not  compose^  of  the  rich,  who  are 
united  together  by  no  common  tie,  but  that  it  occupies  the  judicial 
bench  and  the  bar. 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  all  that  occurs  m  the  United  States, 
the  more  shall  we  be  persuaded  that  the  lawyers,  as  a  body,  form 
the  most  powerful,  if  not  the  only  counterpoise  to  the  democratic 
element  In  that  country  we  perceive  how  eminently  the  legal 
profession  is  qualified  by  its  powers,  and  even  by  its  defects,  to  neu- 
tralize the  vices  which  are  inherent  in  popular  government  When 
the  American  people  is  intoxicated  by  passion,  or  carried  away  by 
the  impetuosity  of  its  ideas,  it  is  checked  and  stopped  by  the  al- 
most invisible  influence  of  its  l^al  counsellors,  who  secretly  op- 
pose their  aristocratic  propensities  to  its  democratic  instincts,  their 
superstitious  attachment  to  what  is  antique  to  its  love  of  novelty, 
their  narrow  views  to  its  immense  designs,  and  their  habitual  pro- 
crastination to  its  ardent  impatience. 

The  courts  of  justice  are  the  most  visible  oi^ans  by  which  the 
legal  profession  is  enabled  to  control  the  democracy.  The  judge  is 
a  lawyer,  who,  independently  of  the  taste  for  regularity  and  order 
which  he  has  contracted  in  the  study  of  legislation,  derives  an  ad- 
ditional love  of  stability  from  his  own  inalienable  functions.     His 
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legal  attaiomentB  have  already  raised  him  to  a  distinguished  rank 
among  his  fellow-citizens ;  his  political  power  completes  the  dis- 
tinction of  his  station,  and  gives  him  the  inclinations  natural  to 
privileged  classes. 

Armed  with  the  power  of  declaring  the  laws  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional,* the  American  magistrate  perpetually  interferes  in  political 
affairs.  He  cannot  force  the  people  to  make  laws,  but  at  least  he 
can  oblige  it  not  to  disobey  its  own  enactments,  or  to  act  incon- 
sistently with  its  own  principles.  I  am  aware  that  a  secret  ten- 
dency to  diminish  the  judicial  power  exists  in  the  United  States ; 
and  by  most  of  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states,  the  govern- 
ment can,  upon  the  demand  of  the  two  houses  of  the  le^lature, 
remove  the  judges  from  their  station.  By  some  other  constitutions 
the  members  of  the  tribunals  are  elected,  and  they  are  even  sub- 
jected to  frequent  re-elections.  I  venture  to  predict  that  these  inno- 
vations will  sooner  or  later  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences ; 
and  that  it  will  be  found  out  at  some  future  period,  that  the'  attack 
which  is  made  upon  the  judicial  power  has  affected  the  democratic 
republic  itself. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  legal  spirit  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  has  been  confined  in  the  United  States  to 
the  courts  of  justice;  it  extends  far  beyond  them.  As  the  law- 
yos  constitute  the  only  enlightened  class  which  the  people  does  not 
nu^roBt,  they  are  naturally  called  upon  to  occupy  most  of  the  pub- 
lic stations.  They  fill  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  they  conduct 
the  administration ;  they  consequently  exercise  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  formation  of  the  law,  and  upon  its  execution.  The 
lawyers  are,  however,  obliged  to  yield  to  the  current  of  public 
opnicm,  which  is  too  strong  for  them  to  resist  it;  but  it  is  easy  to 
find  indications  of  what  their  conduct  would  be,  if  they  were  free 
to  act  as  they  chose.  The  Americans,  who  have  made  such  copious 
innovations  in  their  political  legislation,  have  introduced  very 
sparing  alterations  in  their  civil  laws,  and  that  with  great  difficulty, 
ahhough  those  laws  are  frequently  repugnant  to  their  social  condi- 
tioo*  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  matters  of  civil  law  the  majority 
'»  obliged  to  defer  to  the  authority  of  the  legal  profession,  and  that 

*  8tt  chapttf  Ti.,  p.  101,  oa  Uie  judiciil  powtr  in  Uie  United  Stttai. 
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the  American  lawyers  are  dismdined  to  innovate  when  they  are 
left  to  their  own  choice. 

It  is  curious  for  a  Frenchman,  accustomed  to  a  very  different 
state  of  things,  to  hear  the  perpetual  complaints  which  are  made 
in  the  United  states,  against  the  stationary  propensities  of  legal 
men,  and  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  existing  institutions. 

The  influence  of  the  legal  habits  which  are  common  in  America 
extends  beyond  the  limits  I  have  just  pointed  out  Scarcely  any 
question  arises  in  the  United  States  which  does  not  become,  sooner 
or  later,  a  subject  of  judicial  debate ;  hence  all  parties  are  obliged 
to  borrow  the  ideas,  and  even  the  language,  usual  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, in  their  daily  controversies.  As  most  public  men  are,  oi 
have  been,  legal  practitioners,  they  introduce  the  customs  and  tech* 
nicalities  of  their  profession  into  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The 
jury  extends  this  habitude  to  all  classes.  The  language  of  the  law 
thus  becomes,  in  some  measure,  a  vulgar  tongue ;  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  which  is  produced  in  the  schools  and  courts  of  justice,  gradu- 
ally penetrates  beyond  their  walls  into  the  bosom  of  society,  where 
it  descends  to  the  lowest  classes,  so  that  the  whole  people  contracts 
the  habits  and  the  tastes  of  the  magistrate.  The  lawyers  of  the 
United  States  form  a  party  which  is  but  little  feared  and  scarcely 
perceived,  which  has  no  badge  peculiar  to  itself,  which  adapts  it- 
self with  great  flexibility  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  accom- 
modates itself  to  all  the  movements  of  the  social  body :  but  this 
party  extends  over  the  whole  community,  and  it  penetrates  into  all 
classes  of  society ;  it  acts  upon  the  country  imperceptibly,  but  it 
finally  fashions  t  to  suit  its  purposes. 
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TRIAL  BT    JURY   Uf   TffE    UNITED    STATES   CONSIDERED   AS   ▲ 

POLITICAL   INSTITUTION. 

Tml  hf  Jury,  vkieti  is  one  of  the  lottromeQU  of  tba  SoTareignty  of  the  People,  4e 
■erres  to  be  compared  with  the  other  Laws  which  establish  that  Sovereignty. — Com* 
poettion  of  tiM  Jnry  in  the  United  States.— Effect  of  Trial  by  Jnry  apon  the  national 
Itaracter.— It  edncates  tho  People.^It  tends  to  establish  the  Authority  of  tho  M%< 
gBtrateSi  and  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  Law  among  the  People. 

Since  I  have  been  led  by  my  subject  to  recur  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  United  States,  I  will  not  pass  over  this  point 
without  adverting  to  the  institution  of  the  jury.  Trial  by  jury  may 
be  considered  in  two  separate  points  of  view  :  as  a  judicial,  and  as 
a  poUtical  institution.  If  it  entered  into  my  present  purpose  to  in- 
quire how  far  trial  by  jury  (more  especially  in  civil  cases)  con- 
tributes to  ensure  the  best  administration  of  justice,  I  admit  that  its 
utility  might  be  contested.  As  the  jury  was  first  introduced  at  a 
time  when  society  was  in  an  imcivilized  state,  and  when  courts  of 
justice  were  merely  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  evidence  of  facts, 
it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  a  highly  civilized 
commumty,  when  the  mutual  relations  of  men  are  multiplied  to  a 
surprising  extent,  and  have  assumed  the  enlightened  and  intellect- 
ual character  of  the  age.* 

My  present  object  is  to  consider  the  jury  as  a  political  institution ; 
and  any  other  course  would  divert  me  from  my  subject  Of  trial  by 
jury,  considered  as  a  judicial  institution,  I  shall  here  say  but  very 
few  words.  When  the  English  adopted  trial  by  jury  they  were  a 
semi-barbarous  people ;  they  are  become,  in  course  of  time,  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  their  attachment  to . 
this  institution  seems  to  have  increased  with  their  increasing  culti- 
vation. They  soon  spread  beyond  their  insular  boundaries  to  every 
comer  of  the  habitable  globe ;  some  have  formed  colonies,  others 
indqpendent  states ;  the  mother-country  has  maintained  its  mon- 

*  The  inTestigation  of  trial  by  jmy  as  a.  judicial  institotion,  and  the  appreciatioa 
of  iu  eflecU  in  the  United  Sutes,  together  with  the  adfantaget  the  AmenoMS  have 
dmred  from  it,  woM  soffice  to  form  a  book,  and  m  book  npon  a  Tery  mefal  and  ovi- 
o«s  subject.  The  state  of  Looisiana  woold  in  particular  afford  the  curions  pfaenomo. 
lOQ  of  n  French  and  English  legislation,  at  well  as  m  French  and  English  population, 
whkh  are  gradually  combining  with  each  other.  See  the  **  Digeste  des  Lois  da  In 
Looisiane,''  in  two  Tolumes;  and  the  "Trait6  sorlea  Ragles  des  Actions  '^^i^" 
^ted  in  Ftench  and  English  at  New  Orleans  in  1830. 
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archical  constitution ;  many  of  its  oftpring  have  founded  powerful 
republics ;  but  wherever  the  English  have  been,  they  have  boasted 
of  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury.*  They  have  established  it,  or 
hastened  to  re-establish  it,  in  all  their  settlements.  A  judicial  insti- 
tution which  obtains  the  suffrages  of  a  great  people  for  so  long  m 
series  of  ages,  which  is  zealously  renewed  at  every  epoch  of  civili- 
zation, in  all  the  climates  of  the  earth,  and  under  every  form  of 
human  government,  cannot  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  justice.f 

I  turn,  however,  from  this  part  of  the  subject.  To  look  upon 
the  jury  as  a  mere  judicial  institution,  is  to  confine  our  attention  to 
a  very  narrow  view  of  it ;  for,  however  great  its  influence  may  be 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  law-courts,  that  influence  is  very  sub- 
ordinate to  the  powerful  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  destinies 
of  the  community  at  large.    The  jury  is  above  all  a  political  insti- 


*  Al]  the  English  and  American  jurists  are  unanimous  upon  this  bead.    Mr.  Story, 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Slates,  speaks,  in  his  treatise  on  the  federal 
constitutioui  of  the  advantages  of  trial  by  jury  m  civil  cases  :  '*  The  inestimable  pnT- 
ilege  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases — a  privilege  scarcely  inferior  to  that  in  criminal 
cases,  which  is  c4>unted  by  all  persons  to  be  essential  to  pohtical  and  civil  libertjr"...... 

(Story,  book  iii.,  ch.  xixviii.) 

t  If  it  were  our  province  to  point  out  the  utility  of  the  jury  as  a  judicial  institatioa 
in  this  place,  much  might  be  said,  and  the  following  arguments  might  be  brought 
forward  among  others : — 

By  introducing  the  jury  into  the  business  of  the  courts  you  are  enabled  to  dimintsh 
the  number  of  judges;  which  is  a  very  great  advantage.  When  judges  are  very 
numerous,  death  is  perpetually  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  judicial  fhnctiooahes,  and 
laying  places  vacant  for  new  comers.  The  ambition  of  the  magistrates  is  therefor* 
continually  excited,  and  they  are  naturally  made  dependant  upon  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, or  the  individual  who  fills  up  vacant  appointments :  the  officers  of  the  courts 
then  rise  like  the  officers  of  an  army.  This  state  of  things  is  entirely  contrary  to  the 
■oond  administration  of  justice,  and  to  the  intentions  of  the  legislator.  The  office  of 
a  judge  is  made  inalienable  in  order  that  he  may  remain  independent ;  but  of  what 
advantage  is  it  that  his  independence  is  protected,  if  he  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  it  of 
his  own  accord?  When  judges  are  very  numerous,  many  of  them  must  necessarily 
be  incapable  of  performing  their  important  duties ;  for  a  great  magistrate  is  a  man  of 
no  common  powers :  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  half*enlightened  tribmial  is 
the  worst  of  all  instruments  for  attaining  those  objects  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
courts  of  justice  to  accomplish.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  submit  the  dedsiai 
>f  a  case  to  ignorant  jurors  directed  by  a  skilful  judge,  than  to  judges,  a  majority  id 
whom  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  jurisprudence  and  with  the  laws. 

[I  venture  to  remind  the  reader,  lest  this  note  should  appear  somewhat  redaadaat 
to  an  English  eye,  that  the  jory  is  aa  institittioii  whidi  has  only  beeo  natundised  m 
Francs  within  the  present  centmy  *,  that  it  is  even  now  exclusively  applied  to  thorn 
criminal  causes  which  come  before  the  courts  of  assise,  or  to  the  prosecutions  of  tho 
poblie  press ;  and  that  the  jodges  and  coonseUors  o^  the  nomsroas  local  tribmals  sf 
FhBos— fornring  a  body  of  maay  thoosand  judicial  fnnciionants— try  all  civil  caosao 
afpsals  from  crimiBsl  causss,  and  minor  offences,  without  the  jury.— TroiiiMir's 
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totioDy  and  it  must  be  regarded  m  this  light  in  mier  to  be  doly  ap« 
preciated. 

By  flie  jury,  I  mean  a  certain  number  of  citizens  chosen  nidis- 
eriminatdy,  and  invested  with  a  temporary  right  of  judging.  Trial 
by  jury,  as  applied  to  the  repression  of  crime,  appears  to  me  to  in- 
troduce an  eminently  republican  element  into  the  government,  upon 
the  following  grounds : — 

The  institution  of  the  jury  may  be  aristocratic  or  democraticy  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  society  from  which  the  jurors  are  selected ; 
but  it  always  preserves  its  republican  character,  inasmuch  as  it 
places  the  real  direction  of  society  in  the  hands  of  the  governed,  or 
of  a  portion  of  the  governed,  instead  of  leaving  it  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  government  Force  is  never  more  than  a  transient 
dement  of  success ;  and  after  force  comes  the  notion  of  right  A! 
government  which  should  only  be  able  to  crush  its  enemies  up<m  ai 
iieid  of  battle,  would. very  soon  be  destroyed  The  true  sanetionl 
of  political  laws  is  to  be  found  in  penal  legislation,  and  if  that  sane* 
tion  be  wanting,  the  law  will  sooner  or  later  lose  its  cogency.  He 
who  punishes  infractions  of  the  law  is  therefore  the  real  master  of 
society.  Mow,  the  institution  of  the  juiy  raises  the  people  itself,  or 
at  least  a  class  of  citizens,  to  the  bench  of  judicial  authority.  The 
institution  of  the  jury  consequently  invests  the  people,  or  diat  class 
of  citizens,  with  the  direction  of  society.* 

hk  England  the  jury  is  returned  from  the  aristocratic  portion  of 
the  nation  ,f  the  aristocracy  makes  the  laws,  appUes  the  laws,  and 


*  An  tmportant  remark  must  however  be  made.  Trial  by  jury  does  unquestionably 
ioTett  the  people  with  a  general  control  over  the  actions  of  citizens,  but  it  doea  not 
femsh  Beans  of  exercising  this  control  in  all  cases,  or  with  an  absolute  authonty. 
When  an  absolute  monarch  has  the  right  of  trying  offences  by  his  representatives, 
the  fate  of  the  prooner  is,  as  it  were,  decided  beforehand.  But  even  if  the  people 
^eie  predispoeed  to  convict,  the  compositioa  and  the  non^responsibility  of  the  jury 
woald  still  afford  some  chances  favourable  to  the  protection  of  innocence. 

f  [In  France,  the  qualification  of  the  jurors  is  the  same  as  the  electoral  qualifica- 
tioB,  namely,  the  payment  oC  900  francs  per  annum  in  direct  taxes :  they  are  chosen 
by  lot.  In  England,  they  are  returned  by  the  sheriff;  the  qualifications  of  jnrors 
Were  raised  to  10/.  per  annum  m  England,  and  6/.  in  Wales,  of  freehold  land  or  copy* 
bold,  by  the  statute  W.  and  M.,  c.  34 :  leaseholders  for  a  time  determinable  upon  life 
er  bves,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  20/.  per  annum  over  and  above  the  rent  reserved, 
■re  qualified  to  serve  on  juries ;  and  jurors  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  and  city  ot 
LendoQ  mast  be  householders,  and  possessed  of  real  and  personal  estates  of  the  value 
of  100/.  The  qualifications,  however,  prescribed  in  different  statutes,  vary  according 
tA  th^  object  for  which  th?  jury  is  impannelled.  See  Blackstone's  Commentaries 
b.  Bi.,  c.  23.— Troflj/o/or'*  Note, ' . 
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puBiahcs  all  infiractiouB  of  the  laws;  everytluog  is  established  npoa 
a  consistent  footmg,  and  England  may  with  truth  be  said  to  con- 
stitute an  aristocratic  republic  In  the  United  States  the  same  sys- 
tem is  applied  to  the  whole  people.  Every  American  citizen  is 
qualified  to  be  an  elector,  a  juror,  and  is  eligible  to  office.*  The  * 
system  of  the  jury,  as  it  is  understood  in  America,  appears  to  me  to . 
be  as  direct  and  as  extreme  a  consequence  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  as  universal  suffrage.  These  institutions  are  two  in- 
struments of  equal  power,  which  contribute  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
majority.  All  the  sovereigns  who  have  chosen  to  govern  by  their 
own  authority,  and  to  direct  society  instead  of  obeying  its  directioii« 
have  destroyed  or  enfeebled  the  institution  of  the  jury.  The 
monarchs  of  the  house  of  Tudor  sent  to  prison  jurors  who  refused 
to  convict,  and  Napoleon  caused  them  to  be  returned  by  his 
agents. 

However  clear  most  of  these  truths  may  se^m  to  be,  they  do  not 
eommand  imiversal  assent,  and  in  France,  at  least,  the  insdtuticm 
of  trial  by  jury  is  still  very  imperfectly  understood.  If  the  questioa 
arise  as  to  the  proper  qualification  of  jurors,  it  is  confined  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  citizens  who  may 
be  returned,  as  if  the  jury  was  merely  a  judicial  institution.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  least  part  of  the  subject.  The  jury  is  pre- 
eminently a  political  institution ;  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  fona 
of  tiie  sovereignty  of  the  pec^le ;  when  that  sovereignty  is  rqm- 
diated,  it  must  be  rejected ;  or  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  laws  by* 
which  that  sovereignty  is  established.  The  jury  is  that  portion  of 
the  nation  to  which  the  execution  of  the  laws  »  intrusted,  as  the 
houses  of  parliament  constitute  that  part  of  the  nation  which  makes 
the  laws ;  and  in  order  that  society  may  be  governed  with  consist- 
eocy  and  uniformity,  the  list  of  citizens  qualified  to  serve  on  juries 
must  increase  and  diminish  with  the  list  of  electors.  This  I  hold  to 
be  the  point  of  view  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  legislator ; 
and  all  that  remains  is  merely  accessory. 

I  am  so  entirely  convinced  that  the  jury  is  pre-eminently  a  politi- 
cal institution,  that  I  still  consider  it  in  this  light  when  it  is  applied 
in  civil  causes.  Laws  are  always  unstable  unless  they  are  founded 
Qppn  the  manners  of  a  nation :  manners  are  the  only  durable  and 

*  See  Appendix  Q 
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reiwting  power  in  a  people.  When  the  jury  is  reserved  for  oriminal 
offences,  the  people  only  sees  its  occasional  action  in  certain  par* 
ticular  cases ;  the  ordinary  course  of  life  goes  on  without  its  inter- 
ference, and  it  is  considered  as  an  instrument,  but  not  as  the  only 
instrument,  of  obtaining  justice.  This  is  true  a  fortiwi  when  the 
jury  is  only  applied  to  certain  criminal  causes. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  influence  of  the  jury  is  extended  to 
civil  causes,  its  application  is  constantly  palpable;  it  affects  all  the^ 
interests  of  the  community ;  every  one  co-operates  in  its  work :  it 
thus  penetrates  into  all  the  usages  of  life,  it  fashions  the  human 
mind  to  its  peculiar  forms,  and  is  gradually  associated  with  the  idea 
of  justice  itself. 

The  institution  of  the  jury,  if  confined  to  criminal  causes,  is  al- 
ways in  danger ;  but  when  once  it  is  introduced  into  civil  proceed- 
ings, it  defies  the  aggressions  of  time  and  of  man.    If  it  had  been 
as  easy  to  remove  the  jury  from  the  manners  as  from  the  laws  of 
England,  it  would  have  perished  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth; 
^d  the  civil  jury  did  in  reality,  at  that  period,  save  the  liberties  of 
the  country.    In  whatever  manner  the  jury  be  applied,  it  cannot 
fail  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  national  character; 
but  this  influence  is  prodigiously  increased  when  it  is  introduced 
into  civil  causes.    The  jury,  and  more  especially  the  civil  jury, 
jperves  to  communicate  the  spirit  of  the  judges  to  the  minds  of  all 
the  citizois ;  and  this  spirit,  with  the  habits  which  attend  it,  is  the 
soundest  preparation  for  free  institutions.    It  imbues  all  classes 
with  a  respect  for  the  thing  judged,  and  with  the  notion  of  right 
If  these  two  elements  be  removed,  the  love  of  independence  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  destructive  passion.    It  teaches  men  to  practise 
equity ;  every  man  learns  to  judge  his  neighbour  as  be  would  him- 
self be  judged :  and  this  is'  eq>ecially  true  of  the  jury  in  civil  causes ; 
fw,  while  the  number  of  persons  who  have  reason  to  apprehend  a 
criminal  prosecution  is  small,  every  one  is  liable  to  have  a  civil  ac- 
tion brought  against  him.    The  jury  teaches  every  man  not  to  re- 
coil before  the  responsibility  of  his  own  actions,  and  impresses  him 
with  that  manly  confidence  without  which  political  virtue  cannot 
exi^     It  invests  each  citizen  with  a  kind  of  magistracy ;  it  makes 
them  all  feel  the  duties  which  they  are  bound  to  discharge  toward 
society;  and  the  part  which  they  take  in  the  government    By 
obi  giog  men  to  turn  'heir  attention  to  affairs  which  are  not  exclu- 
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ih&T  own,  H  rtibs  off  that  iodividaal  egotism  ivhieh  is  tfie 
rust  of  society. 

The  jury  contributes  most  powerfully  to  form  the  judgemmt,  and 
to  increase  the  natural  intelligence  of  a  people;  and  this  is,  in  my 
Opinion,  its  greatest  advantage.  It  may  he  regarded  as  a  gratuitous 
public  school  ever  open,  in  which  every  juror  learns  to  exercise  his 
rights,  enters  into  daily  communication  with  the  most  learned  and 
enlightened  members  of  the  u^per  classes,  and  becomes  practically 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  country,  which  are  brought  within 
the  reach  of  his  capacity  by  the  efforts  of  the  bar,  the  advice  of  the 
judge,  and  even  by  the  passions  of  the  parties.  I  think  that  the 
practical  intelligence  and  political  good  sense  of  the  Americans  are 
mainly  attributable  to  the  long  use  which  they  have  made  of  the 
jury  in  civil  causes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  jury  is  useful  to  those  who  are  in 
litigation ;  but  I  am  certain  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  those  who 
decide  the  litigation :  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  means  for  the  education  of  the  people,  which  society  can 
employ. 

.  What  I  have  hitherto  said  applies  to  all  nations ;  but  the  remark 
I  am  now  about  to  make  is  peculiar  to  the  Americans  and  to  demo- 
cratic peoples.  I  have  already  observed  that  in  democracies  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  the  magistrates,  constitute  the 
only  aristocratic  body  which  can  check  the  irregularities  of  the 
people.  This  aristocracy  is  invested  with  no  physical  power ;  but 
it  exercises  its  conservative  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men:  and 
the  most  abundant  source  of  its  authority  is  the  institution  of  the 
civil  jury.  In  criminal  causes,  when  society  is  armed  against  a 
single  individual,  the  jury  is  apt  to  look  upon  the  judge  as  the  pas- 
sive instrument  of  social  power,  and  to  mistrust  his  advice.  More- 
over, criminal  causes  are  entirely  founded  upon  the  evidence  of  facts 
which  common  sense  can  readily  appreciate ;  upon  this  ground  the 
judge  and  the  jury  are  equal.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in 
civil  causes ;  then  the  judge  appears  as  a  disinterested  arbiter  be- 
tween the  conflicting  passions  of  the  parties.  The  jurors  look  up 
to  him  with  confidence,  and  listen  to  him  with  respect,  for  in  this 
instance  their  intelligence  is  completely  under  the  control  of  his 
learning.  It  is  the  judge  who  sums  up  the  various  arguments  with 
which  their  memory  has  been  wearied  out,  and  who  guides  them 
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Hmm^  the  4miom  taant  of  tbe  pocwAiy^  he  points  Hmt  at-* 
tcation  lo  tbe  exact  qnestien  of  fact,  wbidi  they  are  called  upon  to- 
tolve,  and  he  puts  tbe  answer  to  the  question  of  law  into  their 
mouths.    His  influence  upon  their  verdict  is  almost  unlimited. 

If  I  am  called  upon  to  explain  why  I  am  but  little  moved  bgr  die 
argvmei^  derived  from  the  ignorance  of  jurors  in  civil  causes,  I 
reply,  fliat  in  these  proceedings,  whenever  the  question  to  be 
solved  is  not  a  mere  question  of  fact,  the  jury  has  only  the  sem- 
blance of  a  judicial  hodj.  The  jury  sanctions  tbe  decisions  of  the 
judge ;  they,  by  the  authority  of  society  which  they  represent,  and 
he,  by  that  of  reason  and  of  law.* 

In  England  and  in  America  the  judges  exercise  an  influence 
upon  criminal  trials  which  the  French  judges  have  never  possessed^ 
The  reason  of  dus  diffepenee  may  eanly  be  discovered;  the  Eng- 
iab  and  Anorican  magistrates  estaUitAi  their  authority  in  civil 
causes,  and  only  transfer  it  afterward  to  tribunals  of  another  kind, 
where  that  authority  was  not  acquire.  In  some  cases  (and  they 
am  fieciueDtly  tbe  most  importaat  oaies),.tlke  American  jodges  have 
the  n|^  cf  deoidkig  cavsts,  alone.!  Upon  these  occasions  they 
are,  accBtentalfy,  placed  in  the  position  which  the  French  judges 
habitually  occupy :  but  they  are  still  surrounded  by  the  reminis^ 
pence  of  the  jury,  and  th^  judgement  has  almost  as  mnch  ailthonty 
as  the  Toine  of  the  conMmistty  at  large,  represented  by  that  insti* 
tution.  Their  influence  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  courts ; 
in  the  recreations  of  private  life  as  well  as  in  the  turmoil  of  public 
business,  abroad  and  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  the  American 
judge  is  constantly  surrounded  by  men  who  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard his  intelligence  as  superior  to  their  own ;  and  after  having 
exercised  his  power  in  the  decision  of  causes,  he  continues  to  in- 
fluence the  habits  of  thought,  and  the  characters  of  the  individuals 
who  took  a  part  in  his  judgement.  ' 

[The  reoMUPk  is  the  text^  that  "  in  some  cases,  and  they  ore  frequently  die 
most  important  ones,  the  American  judges  have  the  right  of  deciding  causes 
aiune,"  and  the  author  *8  note,  that  **  the  federal  judges  decide,  upon  their  own 
aotborityy  almost  all  the  questions  most  important  to  the  couatry,*'  seem  to 
require  explanation  in  coosequence  of  their  coonexioD  with  the  context  m 
which  the  author  is  speaking  of  the  trial  by  jury.    They  seem  to  imply  that 

*  See  Appendix  R. 

t  The  federal  judges  decide  of  on  their  own  authority  almost  all  the  questions  most 
inportaot  to  the  country. 
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there  are  some  casee  which  ought  tt>  be  tried  by  joory.  that  are  decided  by  the 
judges.  It  is  belieyed  that  the  learned  author,  although  a  distingniahed  adfo* 
2a  te  in  France  never  thoroughly  comprehended  the  grand  diYisioas  of  our 
complicated  system  of  law,  in  civil  cases.  Firstt  is  the  distinction  between 
cases  in  equity  and  those  in  which  the  rules  of  the  common  law  govern. 
Those  in  equity  are  always  decided  by  the  judge  or  judges,  who  may,  how- 
ever, send  questions  of  fact  to  be  tried  in  the  common  law  courts  by  a  jury. 
But  as  a  general  rule  this  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  equity  judge. 
^Second,  in  cases  at  common  law,  there  are  questions  of  fact  and  questions  of 
law : — the  former  are  invariably  tried  by  a  jury,  the  latter,  whether  present- 
ed in  the  course  of  a  jury  trial,  or  by  pleading,  in  which  the&cts  are  admit- 
ted, are  always  decided  by  the  judges. 

Third f  cases  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  proceedings  in  rem  of  an  anal- 
ogous nature,  are  decided  by  the  judges  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
The  cases  in  this  last  class  fall  within  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts,  and  with  this  exception,  the  federal  judges  do  not  decide  upon  their 
own  authority  any  questions,  which,  if  presented  in  the  state  courts,  would 
not  also  be  decided  by  the  judges  of  those  courts.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  nature  of  its  institution  as  almost  wholly  an  appeUant 
court,  is  called  on  to  decide  merely  questions  of  law,  and  in  no  case  can  that 
court  decide  a  question  of  fact,  unless  it  arises  in  suits  peculiar  to  equity  or 
admiralty  jurisdiction.  Indeed  the  author^s  (nriginal  note  is  more  correct 
than  the  translation.  It  is  as  follows :  **  Les  juges  f^d^ux  tranehentprta- 
que  toujours  seuls  les  questions  qui  touchent  de  plus  prds  au  gauvememeni 
du  pays."  And  it  is  very  true  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States^ 
in  particular,  decide^  those  questions  which  most  nearly  affect  the  govern' 
ment  of  the  cotmtry,  because  those  are- the  very  questions  which  arise  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  congress  and  of  the  several  states,  the 
final  and  conclusive  determination  of  which  is  vested  in  that  tribunaL — 
American  Editor.] 

The  juiy,  then,  which  seems  to  restrict  the  rights  of  magistra- 
cy, does  in  reality  consolidate  its  power ;  and  in  no  country  are 
the  judges  so  powerful  as  there  where  the  people  partakes  their 
privileges.  It  is  more  especially  by  means  of  the  jury  in  civil 
causes  that  the  American  magistrates  imbue  all  classes  of  society 
with  the  spirit  of  their  profession.  Thus  the  jury,  which  is  the 
most  energetic  means  of  making  the  people  rule,  is  also  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  teaching  it  to  rule  well. 


.r  » 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

rUNCIPAL  CAUStS  WHICH  TEND  TO  BIAINTAIN  THE  PEMOCBATIC  REPXTBUO 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  DEMOCRATIC  republic  subsists  in  the  United  States ;  and  the 
principal  object  of  this  book  has  been  to  account  for  the  fact  of  its 
existcDce.  Several  of  the  causes  which  contribute  to  maintain  the 
vistztutioi^  of  America  have  been  voluntarily  passed  by,  or  only 
tdnted  at,  as  I  was  borne  along  by  my  subject  Others  I  have  been 
unable  to  discuss ;  and  those  on  which  I  have  dwelt  most,  are,  ay 
it  were,  buried  in  the  details  of  the  former  part  of  this  work. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  future,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  collect  within  a  small  compass  the  reasons 
which  best  explain  the  present  In  this  retrospective  chapter  I 
shall  be  succinct ;  for  I  shall  take  care  to  remind  the  reader  very 
fiummarily  of  what  he  already  knows ;  and  I  shall  only  select  the 
most  prominent  of  tiiose  facts  which  I  have  not  yet  pointed  out. 

All  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  demo- 
cratic republic  in  the  United  States  are  reducible  to  three  heads : 

I.  The  peculiar  and  accidental  situation  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  the  Americans. 

OL  The  laws. 

HI.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
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A.CCIDENTAL  OR  PROYIDENTIAL  CAU8E8  WHICH  CONTRIBUTE  TO 
THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  IN  THS 
UNITED   STATES. 

The  Union  has  no  Neighbours. — No  Metropolis. — The  Americans  have  had  no 
Chances  of  Birth  in  their  Farour. — America  an  empty  Country. — How  this  Circnni- 
stance  contributes  powerfully  to  the  MaiiUenance  of  the  democratic  Republic  at 
America. — How  the  American  Wilds  are  Peopled. — Aridity  of  the  Anglo- Ameiicaos 
m  taking  Possession  of  the  Solitudes  of  th«  New  World.— Influence  of  pfayiiod 
£coqierity  npon  the  poetical  Opiniona  of  the  Americans* 

A  THOUSAND  dreumstances,  independent  of  the  will  of  man,  con- 
Givr  to  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  a  democratic  republic  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  these  peculiarities  are  known,  the  others 
may  easily  be  pointed  out  3  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  most 
prominent  among  them. 

The  Americans  \iave  no  neighbours,  and  consequently  they  have 
no  great  wars,  or  financial  crises,  or  inroads,  or  conquests  to  dread ; 
they  require  neither  great  taxes,  nor  great  armies,  nor  great  gen- 
erals ;  and  they  have  nothing  to  fear  fron^  a  scourge  which  is 
more  formidable  to  republics  than  all  these  evils  combined,  namely, 
military  glory.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  inconceivable  influence 
which  military  gbry  exercises  upon  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  (xeneral 
.  J^^kson^  whom  th^  Americans  have  twice  elected  to  be  the  head 
jof  their  governmei\t,  is  a  m^n  of  a  violent  temper  and  mediocre 
•  talents  5  no  one  circumstance  in  the  whole  course  of  his  career  ever 
proved  that  he  is  qualified  to  govern  a  free  people ;  aud  indeed  the 
majority  of  the  enlightened  classes  of  the  Union  has  always  been 
opposed  to  him.  But  he  was  raised  to  the  presidency,  and  has 
been  maintained  in  that  lofly  station,  solely  by  the  recollection  of  a 
victory  which  he  gained,  twenty  years  ago,  under  the  walls  of  New 
Orleans ;  a  victory  which  was,  however,  a  very  ordinary  achieve- 
ment, and  which  could  only  be  remembered  in  a  country  where 
battles  are  rare.  Now  the  people  who  is  thus  carried  away  by  the 
illusions  of  glory,  is  unquestionably  the  most  cold  and  calculating, 
the  most  unmilitary  (if  I  may  use  the  expression),  and  the  most 
prosaic  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 

America  has  no  great  capital  city,*  whose  influence  is  directly  or 

*  The  United  States  hate  no  metropolis ;  bat  they  already  contain  sereral 
krse  cities.    Philadelphia  reckoned  161,000  inhabitants  and  New  York  209,000, 


ftidirMify  Mt  OT»r  the  ivhxite  ^irtMit  of  the  ceuritrj,  whkh  I  hold 
to  be  one  of  tiM  first  caoses  of  the  UMnntenaftce  of  re^iubKean  histi- 
tnikniB  ia  the  United  States  In  cities,  men  cftmiat  be  pr^eilted 
kvm  concertijig  together,  and  from  awakening  a  niutoal  excite- 
ment which  prODipts  sudden  and  pasrionate  resohitiotis.  Cities  may 
be  looked  tqKm  as  large  aflsemblies,  of  whtck  kll  the  inhaUtants 
«e  mcmbets ;  their  popolaee  exercises  a  prodigibu^  influence  upon 
the  magiatrttes,  a&d  Aequentlj  executes  its  own  wishes  without 
their  iBteireatioQ. 

To  aiAject  ^  prorinces  to  the  metropolis,  is  therefore  not  only 
iO  place  the  destiny  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  a  portion  of  the 
comnHodty,  Which  may  be  reprobated  as  unjust,  but  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  populaoe  acting  under  its  own  nnjfmlses,  which  must 
be  avoided  as  da&gerous.  The  preponderance  of  capital  cities  is 
therefore  a  serious  blow  upon  the  representatire  system ;  and  it  ex- 
poses modem  repubhes  to  the  same  defect  as  the  republics  of  an- 
tiipity,  which  all  perished  from  not  being  acquainted  with  that 
iystem. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  adduce  a  great  number  of  secondary 
einses  which  have  contributed  to  establish,  and  ^hich  concur  to 
anintua,  the  democratic  republic  of  the  United  States.  But  I 
discem  two  principal  ckcumstances  among  these  favourable  ele- 
■lesfS)  whidi  I  hdsten  to  point  oat.  I  hare  already  obserted  that 
the  origBi  of  the  American  settlements  may  be  looked  upon  as  ^ 
fast  and  most  eficadous  cause,  to  which  the  present  prosperity  of 

thi  jrear  1^0.  The  lower  orden  which  inhebit  these  citiee  eo&stitute  a  nibble  ercti 
won  formidable  than  the  popolace  of  European  towns.  They  consist  of  freed  blacks 
feiliw  irst  ^ee,  who  are  condenmed  by  the  laws  and  by  public  opinion,  to  an  heredi« 
tiry  Stele  of  misery  and  degradation.  They  also  coDtain  a  maltittKlc  of  £nrope8Ml 
who  have  be«n  driten  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World  by  Iheir  misfortunes  or  their 
■Mcooduct ;  and  these  men  hioculate  the  United  States  with  all  our  vices,  without 
hmfiag  with  them  aay  of  those  interests  which  cooiCeract  theif  baneful  inflnoaoo. 
As  inhabitanta  of  a  conntry  where  they  have  no  civil  rights,  they  are  ready  to  turn  all 
tkt  passions  which  agitate  the  community  to  their  own  advantage;  thus,  within  the 
iMt  few  months  serious  riots  have  broken  oat  in  Philadelphia  and  kk  New  Terk.  Dis- 
ttffaaaccs  of  this  kind  are  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  coufitty,  whioh  is  nowise  alarm- 
ad  by  them,  because  the  population  of  the  cities  has  hitherto  exercised  neither  power 
■or  infiiMttoe  over  the  rural  districts. 

llevortholeflif  I  look  upon  the  size  of  certain  Ajnerican  eitieo,  and  ositeeiaUy  on  tho 
aatnre  of  their  p<^Hilation,  as  a  real  danger  which  threatens  the  luture  security  of  tho 
JiBiULiatiL  repablics  of  the  New  World :  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  they  wiH  por- 
iah  from  this  drcaastaiiee,  unless  the  govemmont  succeed  in  creating  an  armed  i^roa^ 
which,  while  it  remains  nnder  tho  control  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  will  be  inde* 
fwsilint  of  the  town  population,  and  able  to  repress  its  excesses. 
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the  United  States  may  be  attributed.    The  Americans  had  die 
diances  of  birth  in  thdr  favour;  and  their  forefathers  imported 
that  equality  of  conditions  into  the  country,  whence  the  democratic 
republic  has  very  naturally  taken  its  rise.    Nor  was  this  all  they 
did ;  for  beside  this  republican  condition  of  society,  the  early  set- 
tlers bequeathed  to  their  descendants  those  customs,  manners,  and 
opinions,  which  contribute  most  to  the  success  of  a  republican  form 
/of  government    When  I  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  this 
(  primary  circumstance,  methinks  I  see  the  destiny  of  America  im- 
\  bodied  in  the  first  puritan  who  landed  on  those  shores,  just  as  the 
'human  race  was  represented  by  the  first  man. 

The  chief  circumstance  which  has  favoured  the  establishment  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  democratic  republic  in  the  United  States,  is 
the  nature  of  the  territory  which  the  Americans  inhabit  Their 
ancestors  gave  them  the  love  of  equality  and  of  freedom :  but  God 
himself  gave  them  the  means  of  remaining  equal  and  firee,  by 
placing  them  upon  a  boundless  continent,  which  is  open  to  their 
exertions.  General  prosperity  is  favourable  to  the  stability  of  all 
governments,  but  more  particularly  of  a  democratic  constitution, 
which  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  majority,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  that  portion  of  the  community  which  is  most  exposed 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  want  When  the  people  rules,  it  must  be 
rendered  happy,  or  it  will  overturn  the  state :  and  misery  is  apt  to 
stimulate  it  to  those  excesses  to  which  ambition  rouses  kings. 
The  physical  causes,  independent  of  the  laws,  which  contribute  to 
promote  general  prosperity,  are  more  numerous  in  America  than 
they  have  ever  been  m  any  other  country  in  the  world,  at  any 
other  period  of  history.  In  the  United  States,  not  only  is  legisla- 
tion democratic,  but  nature  herself  favours  the  cause  of  the  people. 
In  what  part  of  human  tradition  can  be  found  anything  at  all 
similar  to  that  which  is  occurring  imder  our  eyes  in  North  America  ? 
The  celebrated  commimities  of  antiquity  were  all  founded  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  nations,  which  they  were  obliged  to  subjugate  be- 
fore they  could  flourish  in  their  place.  Even  the  modems  have 
found,  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  vast  regions  inhabited  by 
m  people  of  inferior  civilization,  but  which  occupied  and  cultivated 
the  soil.  To  found  their  new  states,  it  was  necessary  to  extirpate 
or  to  subdue  a  numerous  population,  until  civilization  has  been 
made  to  blush  for  their  success.    But  North  America  was  only 
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inhabited  by  wandering  tribes,  who  took  no  thought  of  the  natural 
ndtes  of  the  soil :  and  that  vast  country  was  still,  properly  sptak- 
ing,  an  empty  continent,  a  desert  land  awaiting  its  inhabitants. 

Everything'  is  extraordinary  in  America,  the  social  condition  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  laws ;  but  the  soil  upon  which  these 
instittttions  are  founded  is  more  extraordinary  than  all  the  rest 
When  man  was  first  placed  upon  the  earth  by  the  Creator,  that 
earth  was  inexhaustible  in  its  youth ;  but  man  was  weak  and 
ignorant :  and  when  he  had  learned  to  explore  the  treasures  which 
it  contained,  hosts  of  his  fellow-creatures  covered  its  sur&ce,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  earn  an  asylum  for  repose  and  for  freedom  by 
the  sword.  At  that  same  period  North  America  was  discovered, 
as  if  it  had  been  kept  in  reserve  by  the  Deity,  and  had  just  risen 
from  beneath  the  waters  of  the  deluge. 

That  continent  still  presents,  as  it  did  in  the  primeval  time, 
livers  which  rise  fi^m  never-failing  sources,  green  and  moist  soli- 
tudes, and  fields  which  the  ploughshare  of  the  husbandman  has 
never  turned.  In  this  state  it  is  offered  to  man,  not  in  the  barbarous 
and  isolated  condition  of  the  early  ages,  but  to  a  being  who  is  al- 
ready in  possessicm  of  tiie  most  potent  secrets  of  the  natural  world, 
who  is  united  to  his  fellow-men,  and  instructed  by  the  experience 
of  fifty  centuries.  At  this  very  time  thirteen  millions  of  civilized 
Europeans  are  peaceably  spreading  over  those  fertile  plains,  with 
whose  resources  and  whose  extent  they  are  not  yet  accurately  ac- 
quainted. Three  or  four  thousand  soldiers  drive  the  wandering 
races  of  the  aborigines  before  them ;  these  are  followed  by  the 
fiooeers,  who  pierce  the  woods,  scare  off  the  beasts  of  prey,  ex- 
olore  the  courses  of  the  inland  streams,  and  make  ready  the  tri- 
umphal procession  of  civilization  across  the  waste. 

The  fevourable  influence  of  the  temporal  prosperity  of  America 
upon  the  institutions  of  that  country  has  been  so  often  described  by 
odien,  and  adverted  to  by  myself,  that  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it 
beyond  the  addition  of  a  few  facts.  An  erroneous  notion  is  gene- 
rally entertained,  that  the  deserts  of  America  are  peopled  by  Euro- 
pean emigrants,  who  annually  disembark  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
New  World,  while  the  American  population  increases  and  multi- 
phes  upon  the  soil  which  its  forefathers  tilled.  The  European  set- 
tler, however,  usually  arrives  in  the  United  States  without  friends, 
mad  sometimes  without  resources ;  in  order  to  subsist  he  is  obliged 
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to  work  for  hire,  and  ke  rarely  proceeds  beyond  tbal  belt  of  uiduB* 
trioQs  population  which  ac^ins  the  oceao.  The  desert  oannot  be 
explored  without  capital  or  credit,  and  the  body  must  be  accustomed 
to  the  rigours  of  a  new  climate  before  it  caa  be  exposed  to  the 
chances  of  forest  life.  It  is  the  Americans  themselres  who  daily 
quit  the  spots  which  gave  them  birth^  to  acquire  ecteiiaive  domaina 
m  a  remote  country.  Thus  the  European  leaves  his  cottage  for  die 
transathlntic  shores ;  and  the  American,  who  is  bom  on  tbi^  Tevy 
coast,  plunges  in  the  wiUbs  of  c^tral  America.  This  double  emir 
gration  is  incessant :  it  begioa  ia  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe, 
it  crosses  the  Atlantk  ocean,  and  it  adyances  over  the  solitudes  of 
the  New  World.  Millions  of  men  are  marching  at  once  toward 
the  sftme  horizon;  their  language,  their  religion,  their  manners  dif- 
fer, their  object  is  the  same.  The  gifts  of  fortune  are  promised  in 
the  west,  and  to  the  west  they  bend  th^  couiae. 
'  No  event  can  be  compared  with  this  eoatinuous  removal  of  the 
human  race,  except  perhaps  those  irruptions  which  preceded  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Then,  as  well  as  now,  generations  of  men 
were  impelled  forward  in  the  same  direction  to  meet  and  struggle 
on  the  same  spot ;  but  the  designs  of  Providence  were  not  the 
same ;  then,  every  new  comer  was  the  harbinger  of  destruction  and 
of  death ;  now,  every  adventurer  brings  with  him  the  elements  of 
prosperity  and  of  life.  The  future  still  conceals  from  us  the  ulte- 
rior consequences  of  this  emigration  of  the  American  toward  itm 
west ;  but  we  can  hardly  apprehend  its  more  immediate  results. 
As  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  annually  .leave  the  states  in  which 
they  were  born,  the  population  of  these  states  increases  very  slowly, 
although  they  have  long  been  established :  thus  in  Connecticat, 
which  only  contains  69  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  the  pqpola- 
tioB  has  not  been  increased  by  more  than  one  quarter  in  forty  years, 
while  that  of  England  has  been  augmented  by  one  third  in  the 
lapse  of  the  same  period.  The  European  emigrant  always  lamk, 
therefore,  in  a  country  which  is  but  half  full,  and  where  hands  are 
in  request :  he  beeomes  a  workman  in  easy  droimstances ;  his  aoa 
goes  to  seek  his  fortune  in  unpeopled  regions,  and  he  becomes  a 
rich  landowner.  The  former  amasses  the  capital  wl^ch  the  latter 
mvests,  and  the  stranger  as  well  as  the  native  is  unacquainted  with 
want. 
The  laws  of  the  United  States  are  extremely  favoarabla  to  the 
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dmam  of  property;  bat  a  caase  wfaicli k  more  powcrfiil  tlMO  the 
kws  pfertptft property  ftom  baagdmAtd  to  emtea^*  llaiiiterj 
perceptible  in  tlie  states  wluck  are  beginning  t&be  tttckly  peopM ; 
MassachoKtta  is  the  most  populous  part  of  the  Unioa,  but  k  con* 
tains  only  80  iababitaalB  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  mudi  kss 
than  in  France,  where  li2  are  reckoned  to  the  same  extent  of 
eeoatry.  But  in  Massadioeetis  estates  are  Tory  rarely  divided ;  the 
eldest  son  takes  die  land,  and  the  others  go  to  sedi  their  fortune  ift 
the  desert  The  law  has  abolished  the  right  of  primogeniture,  bist 
circamstances  have  concurred  to  re-establirii  it  under  a  form  of 
whicb  none  can  complain,  and  by  whidi  no  just  rigbis  are  isipaired. 

A  mngle  fact  will  suffiee  to  i^w  the  prodigious  number  of  indi 
Tiduals  who  leave  New  England,  in  this  manner,  to  settle  them- 
sdves  in  the  wildst  We  were  assured  in  1830,  that  &irty-six  of 
the  members  of  congress  were  bom  in  the  little  state  of  Coimecti*- 
cut.  The  population  of  Connectieat,  lAich  constitutes  only  one  ferty- 
third  part  of  that  of  theUnttsd  States,  thus  iamiiAied  one  eighth  of  th« 
whole  body  of  representatives.  Hie  state  a(  Connectieut,  however, 
only  sends  five  delegates  to  congress ;  and  the  thirty-one  others  nt 
for  ttie  new  western  states.  If  these  thir^-one  individuals  had  re^ 
Quoned  in  Gonneeticut,  it  is  probable  that  instead  of  beeoming  rich 
hndowneES  diey  would  have  remamed  humble  labourers,  thaA  they  K 
would  have  lived  in  obeewity  without  being  able  to  rise  into  pub*- 
Kc  Me,  and  that,  for  from  becoming  usefiil  members  of  the  legisla^ 
twe,  they  might  have  been  unrdy  dtizens; 

These  reflections  do  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  Americans 
any  more  than  of  ourselves.  **  It  cannot  be  doubted,''  says  Chan*- 
odlor  Kent  in  his  Treatise  on  American  Law,  *^  that  the  division 
of  landed  estates  must  produce  grei^  evils  when  it  is  carried  to 
soeh  exeesB  that  each  parcel  of  kmd  is  insufficient  to  support  a 
fomily ;  but  these  disadvantages  have  never  been  felt  in  the  United 
States,  and  many  generations  must  elapse  before  they  can  be  fok. 
The  extent  of  our  i;4habitod  torritory,  the  abundance  of  adjaeestt 
hnd,  and  the  continual  stream  of  emigration  flowing  ttma  ttie 
Aores  of  the  Adantic  toward  the  interior  of  the  country,  suffice  as 
yet,  and  vrill  long  suffice,  to  prevent  the  parceling  out  of  estates.'' 

*  la  Iltw  Fifliii  tlw  MtelM  ^e  eiryding  unU,  Wl  U»y  an  wtly  wlijimt^ 
ia  tahcr  diTision. 


It  18  difficalt  to  describe  the  rapecity  ^ivith  ^^^lidi  the  Americaii 
rashes  fiyrward  to  secure  the  immense  booty  which  fortune  proffers 
to  him.  In  the  pursuit,  he  fearlesdy  braves  the  arrow  of  the  In* 
dian  and  the  distempers  of  the  forest ;  be  'm  unimpressed  by  the 
fliienoe  of  the  woods ;  the  approach  of  beasts  of  prey  does  not  dis- 
turb bim ;  for  he  is  goaded  onward  by  a  passion  more  mtense  than 
the  love  of  life.  Before  him  lies  a  boundless  continent,  and  he 
urges  onward  as  if  time  pressed,  and  he  was  afraid  of  finding  no 
room  for  his  exertions.  I  have  spoken  of  the  emigration  from  the 
older  states,  but  how  shall  I  describe  that  which  takes  placo 
from  the  more  recent  ones  ?  Fifty  years  hare  scarcely  eUpsed 
nnce  that  of  Ohio  was  founded ;  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants 
were  not  born  within  its  confines ;  its  capital  has  only  been  built 
thirty  years,  and  its  territory  is  still  covered  by  an  immense  extent 
of  uncultivated  fields ;  nevertheless,  the  population  of  Ohio  is  al 
ready  proceeding  westward,  and  most  of  the  settlers  who  descaid 
to  the  fertile  savannahs  of  Illinois  are  citizens  of  Ohio.  These  men 
left  their  first  coiutry  to  improve  their  condition ;  they  quit  their 
resting-place  to  meliorate  it  still  more ;  fortune  awaits  them  every-* 
where,  but  happiness  they  cannot  attain.  The  desire  of  prosperity 
has  become  an  ardent  and  restless  passion  in  their  minds,  which 
grows  by  what  it  gains.  They  early  broke  the  ties  which  bound 
them  to  their  natal  earth,  and  they  have  contracted  no  fresh  ones 
on  their  way.  Emigration  was  at  first  necessary  to  them  as  a 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  it  soon  becomes  a  sort  of  game  of  chance, 
which  they  pursue  for  the  emotions  it  excites,  as  much  as  for  the 
gain  it  procures. 

Sometimes  the  progress  of  man  is  so  rapid  that  the  desert  re- 
appears behind  him.  The  woods  stoop  to  give  him  a  passage,  and 
spring  up  again  when  he  has  passed.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  cros- 
sing the  new  states  of  the  west  to  meet  with  deserted  dwellings  in 
the  midst  of  the  wilds ;  the  traveller  frequently  discovers  the  res- 
tiges  of  a  log-house  in  the  most  solitary  retreats,  which  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  power,  and  no  less  to  the  inconstancy  of  man.  In  these 
abandoned  fields,  and  over  those  ruins  o(  a  day,  the  primeval  for- 
est soon  scatters  a  fresh  vegetation ;  the  beasts  resume  the  haunts 
which  were  once  their  own ;  and  nature  covers  the  traces  of  man's 
path  with  branches  and  with  flowers,  which  obliterate  his  evanes- 
cent track. 
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I  remember  that  m  crossiog  one  of  the  woodland  districts  whidi 
sti]]  cover  the  state  of  New  York,  I  reached  the  shore  of  a  lake, 
which  was  embosomed  with  forests  coeval  with  the  world.    A 
anall  island,  covered  with  woods,  whose  thick  foliage  concealed  its 
banks,  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  waters.    Upon  the  shores  of  the 
lake  no  object  attested  the  presence  of  man,  except  a  column  of 
smoke  which  might  be  seen  on  the  horizon  rising  from  the  tops  of 
the  trees  to  the  clouds,  and  seeming  to  hang  from  heaven  rather 
Aan  to  be  moimting  to  the  s^.    An  Indian  diallop  was  hauled  up 
on  the  sand,  which  tempted  me  to  visit  the  islet  that  had  at  first  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  set  foot  upon  its  banks. 
The  whole  island  formed  one  of  those  delicious  solitudes  of  the 
New  World,  which  almost  lead  civilized  man  to  regret  the  haunts 
of  the  savage.    A  luxuriant  vegetation  bore  witness  to  the  incom- 
parable fruitfulness  of  the  soil.   The  deep  silence,  which  is  common 
to  the  wilds  of  North  America,  was  only  broken  by  the  hoarse 
coomg  of  the  wood-pigeon   and  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker 
upon  the  bark  of  trees.    I  was  far  from  supposing  that  this  spot 
had  ever  been  inhabited,  so  completely  did  nature  seem  to  be  left 
to  her  own  caprices ;  but  when  I  reached  the  centre  of  the  isle  I 
thought  that  1  discovered  some  traces  of  man.  I  then  proceeded  to 
examine  the  surrounding  objects  with  care,  and  I  soon  perceived 
that  an  European  had  undoubtedly  been  led  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
this  retreat    Yet  what  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  scene  of  his 
labours !    The  logs  which  he  had  hastily  hewn  to  build  himself  a 
died  had  sprouted  afresh ;  the  very  props  were  intertwined  with 
living  verdure,  and  his  cabin  was  transformed  into  a  bower.   In  the 
midst  of  these  shrubs  a  few  stones  were  to  be  seen,  blackened  with 
fire  and  sprinkled  with  thin  ashes ;  here  the  hearth  had  no  doubt 
been,  and  the  chimney  in  falling  had  covered  it  with  rubbish.    I 
stood  for  some  time  in  silent  admiration  of  the  exuberance  of  nature 
and  the  littleness  of  man ;  and  when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  that 
enchanting  solitude,  I  exclaimed  with  melancholy,  ^^  Are  ruins,  then, 
already  here  1" 

In  Europe  we  are  wont  to  look  upon  a  restless  dispodtion,  an 
onboonded  desire  of  riches,  and  an  excessive  love  of  independence, 
as  propensities  very  formidable  to  society.  Yet  these  are  the  very 
dements  which  ensure  a  long  and  peaceful  duration  to  the  republics 
of  America.    Without  these  unquiet  pas^ons  the  population  would 
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coAcct  ui  certain  spots,  uid  would  soon  be  subject  to  wants  like 
those  of  the  Old  Worid,  which  it  is  (fifficult  to  satisfy ;  for  such  is 
the  present  good  fortune  of  the  New  World,  that  the  rices  of  its 
inhabitants  are  scarcely  less  favourable  to  society  than  their  vir- 
tues. These  circumstances  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  esti- 
mation in  which  human  actions  are  held  in  the  two  hemispheres. 
The  Americans  frequently  term  what  we  should  call  cupidity  a 
laudable  industry;  and  they  blame  as  laint-heartedness  what  we 
consider  to  be  Hie  virtue  of  moderate  desires. 

In  France  simple  tastes,  orderly  manners,  domestic  affections,  and 
the  attachment  which  men  feel  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  are 
looked  upon  as  great  guarantees  of  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of 
the  state.  But  in  America  nothing  seems  to  be  more  prejudicial  to 
society  than  these  virtues.  The  French  Canadians,  who  have  faith- 
fully preserved  the  traditions  of  their  pristine  manners,  are  already- 
embarrassed  for  room  upon  their  small  territory;  and  this  little 
community,  which  has  so  recently  begun  to  exist,  will  shortly  be  a 
prey  to  the  calamities  incident  to  old  nations.  In  Canada  the  most 
enlightened,  patriotic,  and  humane  inhabitants,  make  extraordinary 
efforts  to  render  the  people  dissatisfied  with  those  simple  enjoyments 
which  still  content  it  There  the  seductions  of  wealth  are  vaunted 
with  as  much  zeal,  as  the  charms  of  an  honest  but  limited  income 
in  the  Old  World ;  and  more  exertions  are  made  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions of  the  citizens  there  than  to  calm  them  elsewhere.  If  we 
listen  to  the  eulogies,  we  shall  hear  that  nothing  is  more  prabe- 
wortby  than  to  exchange  the  pure  and  homely  pleasures  which 
even  the  poor  man  tastes  in  his  own  country,  for  the  dull  delights 
of  prosperity  under  a  foreign  sky ;  to  leave  the  patrimonial  hearth, 
and  the  turf  beneath  which  his  forefathers  sleep ;  in  short,  to  aban- 
don the  living  and  the  dead  in  auest  of  fortune. 

At  the  present  time  America  presents  a  field  for  human  effort,  far 
more  extensive  than  any  Sum  of  labour  which  can  be  appFied  to 
work  it  In  America,  too  much  knowledge  cannot  be  diffused ;  for 
all  knowledge,  while  it  may  serve  him  who  possesses  it,  turns  also 
to  Ae  advantage  of  those  who  ajpe  without  it.  New  wants  are  not 
to  be  feared,  mnce  they  can  be  satisfied  without  difficulty ;  the 
growth  of  human  passions  need  not  be  dreaded,  ^ce  all  passbns 
may  find  an  easy  and  a  legitimate  object :  nor  can  men  be  put  in 
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mt  kmrnmsik  fwMbi»»swce  <ti^  V^  iOifa^  e^w  Umfi^ 
to  nususe  thdr  liberties. 

TIm  AnenuMi  npdbiiet  cf  die  ppfaQnt  ^y  a7«  lake  conqp^tfiies  of 
jJ^eaUwi,  fanned  to  eifiore  is  oewimtt  the  waste  iaads  of  tb* 
N0V  WocU,  and  Imed  in  a  Ao«viflaiig  trade*  Tiie  i^aswuis  whicb 
agiMe  tke  Americwa  viort  deeply,  are  not  thw  poUtic^,  bul  their 
iiiiiimliil  panioBB ;  or,  to  iftdk  m^ve  correctly,  tbey  introdacft. 
the  liafaifeB  they  caBkMt  im  busiaeea  into  their  political  life.  7hey 
l«ve  efdec,  witbeni  which  aiaii79  do  not  pKMfw;  and  tb^  set  aa 
mfttidl  Ytltiie  up«ii  a  regdar  ooodnct,  whiob  is  the  ibundatioo  of  a 
aciid  buaness:  thiey  prefer  the  good  seaoe  wbii^  9smmeB  large  foth 
tunes,  to  that  enterprising  spirit  which  frequently  dissipates  them ; 
general  ideas  alarm  their  minds,  which  are  aecustomed  to  positive 
calculations;  and  they  hold  practice  in  more  honour  than  tfieory. 

It  is  in  America  that  one  learns  to  uuderstaad  the  influence 
wkkk  p^^flical  piosperity  exeroses  OTer  politioai  actioai5>  and  even 
fmr  opinions  whidi  e«^  to  acknowledge  no  sway  but  tfiat  4^ 
reason ;  and  it  is  more  especially  among  stranger  that  this  truft  is 
perceptible.  Most  of  the  European  emigrants  to  the  New  World 
carry  with  them  that  wild  love  of  independence  and  of  chaoge, 
wUcb  our  calamities*  are  so  apt  to  engender.  I  sometimes  met 
with  Europeans}  in  the  United  States,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
leaTO  (beir  own  com;itry  on  account  of  their  political  opinions. 
They  all  astonished  me  by  the  language  they  held;  but  one  of  them 
sarpnsed  roe  more  than  ^  the  re^t.  As  I  was  crossing  one  of  the 
most  remote  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  I  was  benighted,  and  obliged 
to  beg  for  hospitality  at  the  gate  of  a  wealthy  planter,  who  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth.  He  bade  me  sit  down  beside  his  fire,  and  we 
began  to  talk  with  that  fieeJom  whidi  befits  persons  who  meet  in 
the  backwoods,  two  thousand  leagues  firom  their  native  country.  I 
was  aware  that  my  host  had  been  a  great  leveller  and  an  ardent 
demagogue,  forty  years  ago,  and  that  his  name  was  not  unknown 
to  fame.  I  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  him  discuss 
Ike  rifi^ts  of  property  as  an  economist  or  a  landowner  might  have 
done :  he  spoke  of  the  necessary  gradations  which  fortune  estab- 
lishes among  men,  of  obedience  to*established  laws,  of  the  influence 
of  good  morals  in  commonwealtiis,  and  of  the  supp<Ni  whidi  reli- 
^ous  opihions  give  to  order  and  to  fireedom ;  he  even  went  so  far  as 
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to  quote  an  erangelical  autborifj  in  conoboratkm  of  osie  of  Us 
political  tenete. 

I  listened,  and  marvelled  at  the  feebleness  of  Imman  reason.  A 
proposition  is  true  or  false,  but  no  art  can  prove  it  to  bemie  or  the 
other,  in  the  midst  of  the  uncertainties  of  science  and  the  conflicting 
lessons  of  experience,  until  a  new  inddent  disperses  the  clouds  of 
doubt ;  I  was  poor,  I  become  rich ;  and  I  am  not  to  expect  that 
prosperity  will  act  upon  my  conduct,  and  leave  my  judgement  free : 
my  opinions  change  with  my  fcMTtune,  and  the  happy  circumstances 
which  I  turn  to  my  advantage,  furnish  me  with  that  decisive  argu- 
ment which  was  before  wanting. 

[The  leuteoce  beginning  ^  I  was  poor,  I  become  rich,"  &c.,  struck  the  edi- 
tor, on  perusal,  as  obscure,  if  not  contradictory.  The  original  seems  more 
explicit,  and  justice  to  the  author  seems  to  require  that  it  should  be  presented 
to  the  reader.  *<  P^tais  pauTre,  me  roici  riche ;  da  moins,  si  le  bien-^tre,  en 
agissaat  sur  ma  conduite,  laissait  mon  jugement  en  libert^ !  Mais  noo,  mss 
opinions  sont  en  effet  changes  avec  ma  fortune,  et,  dans  r^r^emeot 
heureux  dont  je  profile,  j*ai  r^ellement  d^couvert  la  raison  d^terminante  qui 
jnsque-U  m'avait  manqu^."— ilmerican  Editor.] 

The  influence  of  prosperity  acts  still  more  freely  upon  the  Amer- 
ican than  upon  strangers.  The  American  has  always  seen  the 
connexion  of  public  order  and  public  prosperity,  intimately  united 
as  they  are,  go  on  before  his  eyes ;  he  does  not  conceive  that  one 
can  subsist  without  the  other;  he  has  therefore  nothing  to  forget ; 
nor  has  he,  like  so  many  Europeans,  to  unlearn  the  lessons  of  lis 
early  education. 


INFLUENCB  OF  THE   LAWS   UPON   THE   MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  DEM- 
OCRATIC  REPUBLIC   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES- 

Three  principal  Causes  of  the  MaintenaDce  of  the  democratic  RepQblic.— Federal  Oi«> 
stitatioiis.— Municipal  Institntioat.— Jodioial  Power. 

The  principal  aim  of  this  book  has  been  to  make  known  the 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  if  thb  purpose  has  been  accomplished^ 
the  reader  is  already  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  which  are  the 
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kws  that  reallj  tend  to  maintain  the  democratic  rq>ublic,  and  whidi 
endanger  its  existence.  K I  have  not  succeeded  m  explaining  this 
in  the  whole  course  o(  my  wcMrk,  I  cannot  hope  to  do  so  within  the 
fionts  of  a  single  diapter.  It  is  not  mj  intention  to  retrace  the 
path  I  have  already  pursued ;  and  a  rery  few  lines  will  suffice  to 
Tccapitolate  what  I  have  previously  explained. 

Three  drcumstances  seem  to  me  to  contribute  most  powerfully 
to  tiie  maintenance  of  the  democratic  repuUic  in  the  United  Statea 

The  first  is  that  federal  form  of  government  whidi  the  Americans 
have  adopted,  and  which  enables  the  Union  to  combine  the  power 
of  a  great  empire  with  the  security  of  a  small  state ; — 

The  second  consists  in  those  municipal  institutions  which  limit 
the  despotism  of  the  majority,  and  at  the  same  time  impart  a  taste 
tor  freedom,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  bang  free,  to  the 
peo|de;— 

The  third  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  constitution  of  the  judicial 
power.  I  have  shown  in  what  manner  the  courts  of  justice  serve 
to  repress  the  excesses  of  democracy ;  and  how  they  check  and  di- 
rect the  impulses  of  the  majority,  without  stopping  its  activity.    « 


OffLUBIfCfi  OF  MANNXBS  UPON  THE  MAINTENAIiCE  OF  TBE  DEHOCSATIO 

BSPUBLIC  IN  THE  UNrTED  STATES. 

I  HAVE  previously  remarked  that  the  manners  o(  the  people  may 
be  conodered  as  one  of  the  general  causes  to  which  the  maintenance 
of  a  democratic  repuUic  in  the  United  States  is  attributable.  I  here 
use  the  word  maimerSf  with  the  meaning  which  the  ancients  at- 
tached to  the  word  mores  ;  for  I  apply  it  not  only  to  manners,  in  their 
prqier  sense  of  what  constitutes  the  character  of  social  intercourse, 
hot  I  eftend  it  to  the  various  notions  and  opinions  current  among 
men,  and  to  the  mass  of  those  ideas  which  constitute  their  character 
of  mind.  I  comprise,  therefore,  under  this  term  the  whole  moral 
and  intdlectual  condition  of  a  people.  My  intention  is  not  to  draw 
a  picture  of  American  manners,  but  amply  to  point  out  such 
ieatores  of  them  as  are  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  political 
institutions. 


UUflUOlf  CANSIIWLSA  AS  4  POUTICAL  UIBTiTOTICim  WH»a  VOWBft* 
FULLY  GONTRlBUTSa  TO  TBB  MAlIf TBNANCB  OP  T^  MBKlCm^TiO 
RJBPUfiLlC  JkUOHU  THE  AliJBRICAM. 

North  America  peopled  by  Men  who  professed  a  democratic  and  republican  Chnrtiaa- 
ilf .— Arrifil  •ftlie  Catholics.— For  what  Reason  the  Catholics  form  the  most  demo- 
aMtieanA  Iks  mast  vqpnUieai  Cteia  at  tha  pranat  Timew 


Evert  religion  is  to  be  found  in  juztapoiition  to  a  ppiipol  opift* 
ion,  'which  is  connected  with  it  by  affinity.  If  the  human  mind  ba 
left  to  follow  its  own  bent^  it  will  regulate  the  temporal  and  qpiiit- 
ual  institutions  of  society  i^kui  one  uniform  {urincqile ;  and  matt 
will  endeavour,  if  I  may  use  the  expression^  to  hamoniae  the  stale 
in  which  he  lives  upon  earth,  with  the  state  he  believes  to  awail 
him  in  heaven. 

The  greatest  part  of  British  America  was  peopled  fay  men  wbo» 
after  having  shaken  off  the  authority  of  the  pope,  acknowledged 
no  other  religious  supremacy :  they  brought  with  them  into  ihm 
New  World  a  form  of  Christianity,  which  I  cannot  better  desciibe, 
than  by  styling  it  a  democratic  and  republican  religion.  This  sect 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  establishment  of  a  democracy  and  a 
republic;  and  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  emigrants,  politics 
and  rebipoA  contracted  an  aUiaoce  which  has  never  been  dnolvied. 

About  fifty  yean  ago  Irelad  began  to  pour  a  eatholic  population 
into  the  United  States ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  catholics  of  America 
made  proedytee^  and  at  the  piaeseBtmoment  more  than  a  mUMon  of 
Christians^  ppofesMg  the  trvths  of  Ae  eburdi  of  Borne,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Union.  These  catfatdies  are  fiotiifiil  to  tiie  uLumi* 
ances  of  tbek  religion;  ihty  aet  fervent  and  asalois  in  the  sapfott 
and  belief  of  their  doctrinesL  Nevertfadcss  thcyaniMltnte  the  moifc 
republican  and  the  most  democratic  olaes  of  dlizms  wlni^  exarts 
in  the  United  States ;  and  although  this  iact  may  ani^ciae  Ihe  ob- 
server at  iiist,  the  cause  by  which  it  is  oceasieaed  may  eaily  h« 
discovered  upon  reflection. 

I  think  that  the  eatholic  religion  has  erroneoDsly  been  kMikei 
i^n  as  the  natural  enemy  of  democracy.  Aiaoag  the  Taiioua 
■sets  gS  Christiaas,  Catholicism  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
one  of  those  which  are  most  favourable  to  the  equality  of  cooditif 
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In  the  eattidic  Umrch,  the  reUgious  commumty  is  composed  dT  only 
two  dements ;  the  priest  and  the  people.  The  priest  alone  rises 
dbove  the  rank  of  his  flock,  and  all  below  him  are  equal. 

On  doctrinal  points  the  catholic  faith  places  all  human  capacities 
npon  die  same  level ;  it  subjects  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  man 
of  genius  and  the  vulgar  crowd,  to  the  details  of  the  same  creed ; 
it  imposes  the  same  observances  upon  the  rich  and  needy,  it  inflicts 
ihe  same  austerities  upon  the  strong  and  the  weak,  it  listens  to  no 
compromises  with  mortal  man,  but  reducing  all  the  human  race  to 
the  same  standard,  it  confounds  all  the  distinctions  of  society  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  altar,  even  as  they  are  confounded  in  the  sight  of 
Ood.  If  Catholicism  predisposes  the  faithful  to  obedience,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  prepare  them  for  inequality ;  but  the  contrary  may 
be  said  of  protestantism,  which  generally  tends  to  make  men  inde- 
pendent, more  than  to  render  them  equal. 

Cathoficism  is  like  an  absolute  maparchy ;  if  the  sovereign  be 
rtmoved,  all  the  other  classes  of  society  are  more  equal  than  they 
are  in  republics.  It  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  that  the  catho- 
Kc  priest  has  left  the  service  of  the  altar  to  mix  with  the  govern- 
ing powers  of  society,  and  to  make  his  place  among  the  civil  gra- 
dations of  men.  This  religious  influence  has  sometimes  been  used 
to  secura  the  interests  of  that  political  state  of  things  to  which  he 
belongied.  At  other  times  catholics  have  taken  the  side  of  aristo- 
ency  from  a  spirit  of  religion. 

But  no  sooner  is  the  priesthood  entirely  separated  from  the  gov- 
ernment, as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  than  it  is  found  that 
BO  chss  of  men  are  more  naturally  disposed  than  the  catholics  to 
triDsfiise  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  conditions  into  the  political 
world.  If,  then,  the  catholic  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  not 
forcibly  led  by  the  nature  of  their  tenets  to  adopt  democratic  and 
icpuUican  principles,  at  least  they  are  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
them ;  and  their  social  position,  as  well  as  their  limited  number, 
obliges  them  to  adopt  these  opinions.  Most  of  the  catholics  are 
poor,  and  they  have  no  chance  of  taking  a  part  in  the  government 
unless  it  be  open  to  all  the  citizens.  They  constitute  a  minority, 
and  all  rights  must  be  respected  in  order  to  ensure  to  them  the  free 
dKercase  of  their  own  privileges.  These  two  causes  induce  them, 
OBCOosciottaly,  to  adopt  political  doctrines  which  they  would  per- 
haps support  with  less  zeal  if  they  were  rich  and  preponderant. 
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The  oatbdic  dcigy  erf  the  United  States  hm  nei^r  tliinplod  ta 
^|ip08e  tbut  poUtioal  taideiicy ;  h\A  it  seeks  rafter  to  justify  its  m^ 
suits.  The  pmstsia  America  have  diYided  Hie  iotdleetiml  mdi 
i|]|o  two  parts :  in  the  one  they  place  the  iloctrines  of  revealed  re- 
UgjODy,  which  oommand  their  assent;  in  the  other  tfacj  lea^e  ftow 
truths^  whidi  they  beliere  to  have  been  freely  left  open  to  the  re* 
seajrchfis  of  political  inquiry.  Thus  the  catholics  of  the  United 
States  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  faithful  belierers  and  tfaemoil 
aealous  citizens. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  in  the  United  States  no  religions  doctriot 
displays  the  slightest  hostility  to  democratic  and  repuhficaa  institn- 
tions^  The  clergy  of  all  the  diffi?rent  sects  hold  the  same  language ; 
their  opinions  are  consonant  to  the  laws,  and  the  human  intelleet 
flows  onward  in  one  sole  current. 

I  happened  to  be  staying  in  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  die  Uoion^ 
when  I  was  invited  to  attend  a  public  Aieeting  whkdi  had  been 
called  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Poles,  and  of  sending  then 
supplies  of  arms  and  money.  I  found  two  or  tiiree  thousand  per» 
sons  collected  in  a  vast  ball  which  had  been  prepared  to  recmre 
them.  In  a  short  time  a  priest  in  his  ecclesiastical  robes  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  hustings :  the  spectators  roee,  and  stood  uncorored, 
while  he  spoke  in  the  following  terms : — 

<^  Almighty  God !  the  God  of  armies!  Thou  who  didst  strengAen 
the  hearts  and  guide  the  arms  of  our  fathers  when  they  were  fight- 
ing for  the  sacred  rights  of  national  independence ;  thou  who  didst 
make  them  triumph  over  a  hateful  oppression,  and  hast  granted  tx^ 
our  people  the  benefits  of  liberty  and  peace ;  turn,  O  Lon^  a. 
favourable  eye  upon  the  other  hemisphere ;  pitifidly  look  down 
upon  that  heroic  nation  which  is  even  now  struggling  as  we  ^  ia 
the  former  time,  and  for  the  same  rights  which  we  defended  widi 
our  blood.  Thou,  who  didst  create  man  in  the  likaiess  of  the 
same  image,  let  no  tyranny  mar  thy  work,  and  establish  inequality 
upon  the  earth.  Almighty  God !  do  thou  watch  over  die  destiny 
of  the  Poles,  and  render  them  worthy  to  be  free.  May  dqr  wisdon. 
direct  their  councils,  and  may  thy  strength  sustain  their  arms  I 
Shed  forth  thy  terror  over  thar  enemies ;  scatty  the  powers  wfaids 
take  counsel  against  them ;  and  vouchsafe  that  the  injustice  wfaicb 
the  world  has  beheld  for  fifty  years,  be  not  consummated  in  oof 
ime.    0  Lford,  who  boldest  alike  the  hearts  of  nations  and  of 


Ml  Af  poirciM  hand,  nusc  up  alB«§  ta  tiie  saored  cause  of  xi|;&l ; 
moie  the  Freach  natieii  from  the  apathy  in  I'i^h  itarulafs  Mtidir^ 
it)  OuA  it  go  ftrth  again  to  fi^t  forthe  liberties  of  die  'worid. 

^Lcnd,  turn  not  thoo  thy  face  from  ns,  and  grant  that  we  mayt 
afcrigrs  be  ike  most  religioiis  as  well  as  the  fi'eest  pecqple  of  4ie 
earth.  Alm^^  God,  hear  our  siqpplications  this  day.  Swrm  the 
WkB,  we  beseech  thee,  in  the  name  of  thy  wdl-belo?ed  Son,  our 
Lord  Jesuft  Christ,  who  died  upon  the  evoss  for  the  srivatiott  of  tam>. 
Amen.'' 

The  whcdd  nweting^  responded  *^  Amen !"  with  demotion. 


noxafiCT  mFLTnsNCfi  of  kblioious  opinions  upon  poLiriOdiL  socum 

01  THS  17NITBD  STATES. 

dnftam  Morality  oommon  to  all  Sects.— I&fltieiice  of  Religico  npotk  the  Mauneri  of 
iIk  AnoioBB^-^IlMpeet  for  tb»  mafnaga  Tie.-«lD  wlMtt  mamer  ReKgioft  confiaaa 
tbe  Imaginatioii  of  the  Americans  within  certain  Limits,  and  cheeks  the  Pasaion, 
of  Innotation.— Opinion  of  the  Americans  on  the  political  Utility  of  Religion.-^ 
Tbek  Snntotti  to^aalid  and  aeciira  its  Predominance; 

t 

I  BATBJostshownwhatthedirect  influence  of  religion  upon  poli*' 
tka  is  m  the  United  States ;  but  its  indirect  influence  qq)eur8  to  me> 
Id  be  still  more  considerable,  and  it  never  instructs  the  Americani^ 
more  foUy  in  the  art  of  being  free  than  whai  it  says  nothing  of 


The  sects  which  exist  in  the  United  States  are  innnmerable* 
They  all  Jifht  in  reqpect  to  the  wcurship  which  is  due  from  man  to" 
his  Cnator;  but  they  aU  agree  in  respect  to  the  duties  which  are 
dae  fitan  man  to  man.  Each  sect  adores  the  Deity  in  its  own  pa- 
caliar  manner ;  but  all  the  sects  preach  the  same  moral  law  in  the 
name  <^  Qod*  K  it  be  of  the  slightest  importance  to  man,  as  an 
indiridual,  that  his  religion  should  be  true,  the  case  of  society  is 
not  the  same.  Society  has  no  future  life  to  hope  for  or  to  fear; 
and  provided  the  citizens  prc^ess  a  religion,  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
that  religion  are  of  very  little  importance  to  its  interests.  More^ 
c^rer,  almost  all  the  sects  of  the  United  States  are  comprised 
within  the  great  naky  of  Christianity,  and  Christian  morality  ii 
•Mcywbere  the  same. 
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It  may  be  bdieyed  without  uofaiiQess,  that. a  certain  number  of 
Amerieans  pursue  a  peculiar  form  of  worship,  from  habit  more  than 
from  conviction.  In  the  United  States  the  soverdgn  authority  is 
religious,  and  consequently  hypocrisy  must  be  commcm ;  but  there 
is  no  country  in  the  whole  world  in  which  the  Christian  religion 
retains  a  greater  influence  over  the  souls  of  men  than  in  America 
and  there  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  its  utility,  and  of  its  con- 
formity to  human  nature,  than  that  its  influence  is  most  powerfully 
felt  over  the  most  enlightened  and  free  nation  of  the  earth. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  members  of  the  American  clergy  in 
general,  without  even  excepting  those  who  do  not  admit  religious 

,  liberty,  are  all  in  favour  of  civil  freedom ;  but  they  do  not  support 
any  particular  political  system.  They  keep  aloof  from  parties,  and 
from  public  afisurs.  In  the  United  States  religion  exerdses  but 
little  influence  upon  the  laws,  and  upon  the  details  of  public  opin- 
ion ;  but  it  directs  the  manners  of  the  community,  and  by  regulating 
domestic  life,  it  regulates  the  state. 

I  do  not  question  that  the  great  austerity  of  manners  which  is  ob- 
servable in  the  United  States,  arises,  in  the  first  instance,  from  re- 
ligious faith.  Religion  is  often  unable  to  restrain  man  from  the 
numberless  temptations  of  fortune ;  nor  can  it  check  that  paaaon 
for  gain  which  every  incident  of  his  life  contributes  to  arouse ;  but 
its  influence  over  the  mind  of  woman  is  supreme,  and  women  are 
the  protectors  of  morals.  There  is  certainly  no  countiy  in  the  world 
where  the  tie  of  marriage  is  so  much  respected  as  in  America,  or 
where  conjugal  happiness  is  more  highly  or  worthily  appreciated. 
In  Europe  almost  all  the  disturbances  of  society  arise  from  the  ir- 
regularities of  domestic  life.  To  despise  the  natural  bonds  and 
legitimate  pleasures  of  home,  is  to  contract  a  taste  for  excesses,  a 
restlessness  of  heart,  and  the  evil  of  fluctuating  desires.  Agitated 
by  the  tumultuous  passions  which  frequently  disturb  his  dwelling, 
the  European  is  galled  by  the  obedience  which  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  state  exact.     But  when  the  American  retires  fipom 

I  the  turmoil  of  public  life  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  finds  in  it 
the  image  of  order  and  of  peace.  There  his  pleasures  are  simple 
and  natural,  his  joys  are  innocent  and  calm ;  and  as  he  finds  that 
an  orderly  life  is  the  surest  path  to  happiness,  he  accustoms  himself 
without  difliculty  to  moderate  his  opinions  as  well  as  his  tastes. 
While  the  European  endeavours  to  forget  his  domestic  troubles  by 
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agitating  society,  the  American  derives  from  hb  own  home  that 
love  of  order,  which  he  afterward  carries  with  him  into  public 
afiairs. 

In  the  United  States  the  influence  of  religion  is  not  confined  to 
the  manners,  but  it  extends  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people*  Among 
the  Anglo-Americans,  there  are  some  who  profess  the  doctrines  oi 
Christianity  from  a  sincere  belief  in  them,  and  others  who  do  the 
same  because  they  are  afraid  to  be  suspected  of  unbelief.  Chris- 
tianity, therefore,  reigns  without  any  obstacle,  by  imiversal  con- 
sent; the  consequence  is,  as  I  have  before  observed,  that  every 
principle  of  the  moral  world  is  fixed  and  determinate,  although  the 
political  world  is  abandoned  to  the  debates  and  the  experiments  of 
men.  Thus  the  human  mind  is  never  left  to  wander  across  a  bound* 
less  field ;  and,  whatever  may  be  its  pretensions,  it  is  checked  from 
time  to  time  by  barriers  which  it  cannot  surmount.  Before  it 
can  perpetrate  innovation,  certain  primal  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples are  laid  down,  and  the  boldest  conceptions  of  human  de- 
vice are  subjected  to  certain  forms  which  retard  and  stop  their  com- 
pletion. 

The  imagination  of  the  Americans,  even  in  its  greatest  flights, 
is  circumspect  and  undecided;  its  impulses  are  checked,  and  its 
works  unfinished.  These  habits  of  restraint  recur  in  political  so- 
ciety, and  are  singularly  favourable  both  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
people  and  to  the  durability  of  the  institutions  it  has  established. 
Nature  and  circumstances  concurred  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  bold  men,  as  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  enterpri- 
sing spirit  with  which  they  seek  for  fortune.  If  the  minds  of  the 
Americans  were  free  from  all  trammels,  they  would  very  shortly 
become  the  most  daring  innovators  and  the  most  implacable  dispu- 
tants in  the  world.  But  the  revolutionists  of  America  are  obliged 
to  profess  an  ostensible  respect  for  Christian  morality  and  equity, 
which  does  not  easily  permit  them  to  violate  the  laws  that  oppose 
thdr  designs ;  nor  would  they  find  it  easy  to  surmount  the  scruples 
of  dieir  partisans,  even  if  they  were  able  to  get  over  their  own. 
Hitherto  no  one,  in  the  United  States,  has  dared  to  advance  the 
ttaxim,  that  everything  is  permissible  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
of  society ;  an  impious  adage,  which  seems  to  have  been  mvented 
in  an  age  of  fireedom,  to  shelter  all  the  tyrants  of  future  ages.  Thus 
while  the  law  permits  the  Americans  to  do  what  they  please,  re« 


Kgion  pc eyente  ^bem  from  cooodfyiqg,  and  forbids  them  to  conuni^ 
what  is  rash  or  unjust. 

Religion  in  America  takes  no  direct  part  in  the  government  of 
aodety,  but  it  must  neverthele«  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  the 
political  institutions  of  that  country ;  for  if  it  does  not  impart  a 
taste  for  freedom,  it  facilitates  the  use  of  free  institutions.  Indeed^ 
it  is  in  this  same  pomt  of  view  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  themselves  look  upon  religious  belief.  I  do  not  know 
vhether  all  the  Americans  have  a  sincere  faith  in  their  religion; 
for  who  can  search  the  human  heart  ?  but  I  am  certain  that  tbey 
hdd  it  to  be  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  republican  insti- 
tutioDS.  This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  a  class  of  citizens  or  to 
a  party,  but  it  belongs  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  eveiy  rank  of 
society. 

In  the  United  States,  if  a  political  character  attacks  a  sect,  tfaiy 
may  not  prevent  even  the  partisans  of  that  veiy  sect,  from  support* 
ing  him ;  but  if  he  attacks  all  the  sects  together,  evary  one  abaft-* 
dons  him,  and  he  remains  alone. 

While  I  was  in  America,  a  witness,  who  happened  to  be  called 
at  the  assizes  of  Uie  county  of  Chester  (state  of  New  York),  de- 
dared  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  €rod  or  ia  the  im- 
mortality of  <he  soul.  The  judge  refused  to  admit  his  evidence,  on 
the  ground  that  the  witness  had  destroyed  befordiand  all  theconfi* 
dence  of  the  court  in  what  he  was  about  to  say.*  The  newspapeia 
related  tiie  fact  without  any  farther  comment 

•  Ths  New  York  Sptctator  of  Atigiut  23d,  1831,  relates  tlM  faot  m  tl|s  foUowaif 
lenni:  "The  court  of  common  pleas  of  Chester  county  (New  York),  a  few  dajs 
since  rejected  a  witness  who  declared  his  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  God.  The  pre- 
siding judge  remarked,  that  he  had  not  before  been  aware  that  there  was  a  manlMB^ 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God ;  that  this  beUef  oonatitoted  the  sanctiMi 
of  all  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice :  and  that  he  knew  of  no  cause  in  a  Christiam 
country,  where  a  witness  had  been  permitted  to  testify  without  such  belief." 

(The  instance  given  by  the  author,  of  a  person  offered  as  a  witness  having  tiasm 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God  seems  to  ba 
adduced  to  prove  either  his  assertion  that  the  Americans  hold  religion  to  be  mdia- 
pensable  to  the  mahiteoance  of  republican  institutions— or  his  assertion,  that  if  a  mam 
attaciu  aU  the  sects  together,  every  one  abandons  him  and  he  remains  alone.  Bm 
it  is  questionable  how  far  the  fact  quoted  proves  either  of  these  positions.  The  mla 
which  prescribes  as  a  qualiioation  for  a  witness  the  belief  in  a  Suprema  Beiag  viw 
will  punish  falsehood,  without  which  he  is  deemed  wholly  incompetent  to  tastily^ 
is  established  for  the  protection  of  personal  rights,  and  not  to  compel  the  adoption 
of  any  system  of  religions  belief.  It  came  with  all  our  ihadamental  princ^ea  fram 
Baglaad  as  a  part  of  the  oommoa  law  which  the  colonista  brought  with  thapi.    Ilia 
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The  Amencaos  combme  tlie  notions  of  Christiamty  and  of  liberty 
80  intimately  in  their  minds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  con* 
oeive  the  one  "mthout  the  oth^ ;  and  with  them  &is  coliviction 
does  not  spring  from  fliat  barren  traditionary  faith  which  seems  to 
T^etate  in  the  sonl  rather  than  to  live. 

I  have  known  of  sodeties  formed  by  the  Americans  to  send  ont 
ministers  of  &e  gospel  into  the  new  western  states,  to  found 
schools  and  chttrches  there,  lest  rehgion  should  be  suflered  to  die 
away  in  those  remote  settlements,  and  the  rismg  states  be  less  fitted 
to  enjoy  free  institutions  than  tiie  people  from  which  they  emanated. 
I  met  with  wealthy  New  Englanders  who  abandoned  the  country 
in  which  they  were  bom,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  freedom  on  ^  banks  of  the  Missouri  or  in  the  prair- 
ies of  minois.  Thus  religious  zeal  is  perpetually  stimulated  in  the 
United  States  by  flie  duties  of  patriotism.  These  men  do  not  act 
from  an  exclusive  consideration  of  the  promises  of  a  future  life ; 
eternity  is  only  one  motive  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause*;  and  if 
you  converse  with  these  missionaries  of  Christian  civilization,  you 
win  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  value  they  set  upon  the  goo^ 
of  this  world,  and  that  you  meet  with  a  politician  where  you  eit- 
pected  to  find  a  priest  They  will  tell  you  that  ^'  all  the  American 
republics  are  collectively  involved  with  each  other ;  if  the  republics 
of  the  west  were  to  fall  into  anarchy,  or  to  be  maste^d  by  a  des- 
pot, the  repubUcan  institutions  which  now  flourish  upon  the  shores 
o[  the  Atlantic  ocean  would  be  in  great  peril.  It  is  therefore  our 
interest  that  the  new  states  should  be  religious,  in  order  to  main- 
tmm  ««r  Kbnrties." 

Snch  are  ftse  opinions  dt  the  Americans :  and  if  any  hold  duat 
the  fdigioiis  spirit  which  I  admire  is  the  very  thing  most  amiss  in 
America,  and  that  ibt  cmly  element  wanting  to  the  fineedom  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race  is  to  believe  in  some  blind  cosmogony, 
or  to  assert  with  Cabanis  the  secretion  of  thought  by  the  brain,  I 
.can  only  reply,  that  those  who  hold  this  language  have  never  been 
iii^merica,  and  that  they  have  never  seen  a  religious  or  a  free  na- 


t»  prtnil  ia  trmy  cemitiy  in  CkrotcDdom»  wliateter  mmj  b«  the  form  ot 
its^Tenuaent ;  «iiil  the  ooly  doabt  that  arises  respecting  its  existence  in  France,  is 
create^  ^  oar  anther's  apparent  surprise  at  finding  such  a  rale  in  Ainefiea. — Amtfi' 
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tkm.    When  tliey  return  from  their  expedition,  we  shall  heir  what 
they  have  to  say. 

There  are  persons  in  France  who  look  upon  repubfican  institu- 
tions as  a  temporary  means  of  power,  of  wealth  and  distinction ; 
men  who  are  the  condottieri  of  liberty,  and  who  fight  for  thdr  own 
advantage,  whatever  be  the  colours  they  wear :  it  is  not  to  these 
that  I  address  myself.  But  there  are  others  who  look  forward  to 
the  republican  form  of  government  as  a  tranquil  and  lasting  state, 
toward  which  modern  society  is  daily  impelled  by  the  ideas  and 
manners  of  the  time,  and  who  sincerely  desire  to  prepare  men  to  be 
free.  When  these  men  attack  religious  opinions,  they  obey  the 
dictates  of  their  passions  to  the  prejudice  of  their  interests.  Despot- 
ism may  govern  without  faith,  but  liberty  cannot.  Religion  is 
much  more  necessary  in  the  republic  which  they  set  forth  in  glow- 
ing colours,  than  in  the  monarchy  which  they  attack ;  and  it  is 
more  needed  in  democratic  republics  than  in  any  others.  How- 
ls it  possible  that  society  should  escape  destruction  if  the  moral  tie 
be  not  strengthened  in  proportion  as  the  political  tie  is  relaxed  1 
and  what  can  be  done  with  a  people  which  is  its  own  master,  if  it 
>  be  not  submissive  to  the  Divinity  ? 


PRINCIPAL   CAUSES  WHICH  RENDER   RELIGION  POWERFUL   IN  AMERICA. 

Care  taken  by  the  Americans  to  separate  the  Chorch  from  the  State. — ^The  Lavs,  pA- 
fie  Opinioni  and  eren  the  Exertions  of  the  Clergy  concur  to  promote  this  endw — Ib- 
flnence  of  Religion  upon  the  Mind,  in  the  United  States,  attributable  to  this  Caose. 
—Reason  of  this. — ^What  is  the  natural  State  of  Men  with  regard  to  Religion  at  the 
present  Time.— What  are  the  peculiar  and  incidental  Causes  which  preteot  Men* 
in  certain  Countries,  from  arriving  at  this  State. 

The  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  explained  the  gradual 
decay  of  religious  faith  in  a  very  simple  manner.  Religious  zeal, 
said  they,  must  necessarily  fail,  the  more  generally  liberty  is  estab- 
lished and  knowledge  diffused.  Unfortunately,  facts  are  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  their  theor}*.  There  are  certain  p<^iila- 
tions  in  Europe  whose  unbelief  is  only  equalled  by  their  ignorance 
and  their  debasement,  while  in  America  one  of  the  freest  and  most 
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cnliglitaned  oations  in  the  world  fidfib  all  the  outward  duties  of 
rdigioR  with  fenrour. 

Upon  my  aniyal  in  the  United  States,  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
Gountiy  was  the  first  thmg  that  struck  my  attention ;  and  the  longer 
I  stayed  there,  the  more  did  I  perceiive  the  great  political  conae* 
quences  resulting  from  this  state  of  things,  to  which  I  was  unac- 
customed. In  France  I  had  almost  always  seen  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion and  the  spirit  of  freedom  ptirsuing  courses  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other ;  but  in  America  I  found  that  they  were  in- 
timately united,  and  that  they  reigned  in  common  over  the  same 
country.  My  desire  to  discover  the  causes  of  this  jAienomenon 
mcreased  from  day  to  day.  In  order  to  satisfy  it,  I  questioned  the 
members  of  all  the  different  sects ;  and  I  more  especially  sought 
the  society  of  the  clergy,  who  are  the  depositaries  of  the  different 
persuasions,  and  who  are  more  especially  interested  in  their  dur^ 
lion.  As  a  member  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  I  was  more 
particularly  brought  into  contact  with  several  of  its  priests,  with 
whran  I  became  intimately  acquainted.  To  each  of  these  men  I 
expressed  my  astonishment  and  I  explained  my  doubts :  I  found 
that  they  differed  upon  matters  of  detail  alone ;  and  that  th^ 
mainly  attributed  the  peaceful  dominion  of  religion  in  their  coun- 
try, io  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
aflbm  that  during  my  stay  in  America,  I  did  not  meet  with  a  angle 
individual,  of  ttie  clergy  or  of  the  laity,  who  was  not  of  the  same 
opinion  upon  this  point. 

This  led  me  to  examine  more  attentively  than  I  had  hitherto 
done,  the  station  which  the  American  clergy  occupy  in  political 
society.  I  learned  ynih  surprise  that  they  filled  no  public  appoint- 
ments ;*  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  administration* 
and  they  are  not  even  represented  in  the  legislative  assemblies. 
In  several  statesf  the  law  excludes  them  from  political  life; 

*  Unlea  thif  teim  be  applied  to  the  fonetioiis  which  many  of  them  fiU  in  the  schools. 
Alnoet  aU  adooaUoQ  is  tntrosted  to  the  clergj. 

t  See  the  coostitutioa  of  New  York,  art.  7,  §  4 : — 

'*  And  whereas,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  are,  by  their  profession,  dedicated  to 
the  senrice  of  God  and  the  care  of  sonls,  and  ooght  not  to  be  direrted  from  the  great 
teies  of  their  fonctions ;  therefore  no  minister  of  the  goipel,  or  priest  of  any  denom- 
inaiion  whatsocTer,  shall,  at  any  time  hereaAer,  under  any  pretence  or  descriptioii 
wfaatcfir,  be  eligible  to,  or  capable  of  holding  any  cifil  or  military  ofioe  or  pliM 
vitlttn  thb  state." 

See  also  the  constitutions  of  North  Carolina,  art.  31.  Virginia.  Sonth  Carolina 
«t.  ],fS8.    Kentnchy,  art.  S,  $  S0.    Tanneaaee,  art.  S,  §  1.    liowisiwia,  art.  S,  § sai 
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jnAKc  dpinkm  in  all.  And  whea  I  came  to  inquire  into  tite  pre- 
yailing  spirit  of  the  clergy,  I  found  that  most  of  its  members  seem-* 
id  to  retire  of  their  own  accord  firom  flie  exercise  of  power,  and 
tfatt  they  made  it  the  pride  of  their  profession  to  afastam  from 
politics. 

I  beard  them  invrigh  against  ambition  and  deceit,  imder  what* 
erer  political  opinions  these  vices  nught  chance  to  Im'k ;  hot  I 
learned  from  their  discourses  tiiat  men  are  not  guOly  in  the  eye  of 
God  for  any  opinions  concerning  political  gDvemment,  whidi  they 
may  profess  with  sincerity,  any  more  than  they  are  for  their  mis- 
tafees  in  building  a  house  or  in  driving  a  frorrow.  I  perceived  that 
tiiese  ministers  of  the  gospel  eschewed  all  parties,  with  the  anxiety 
attoidant  upon  personal  interest.  These  facts  convinced  me  thct 
what  I  had  been  told  was  true ;  and  it  then  became  my  object  to 
nrvestigate  their  causes,  and  to  inquire  how  it  happened  that  the 
real  au^rity  of  reli^on  was  increased  by  a  state  of  things  wUdi 
Afflinished  its  apparent  force :  tiiese  causes^  not  long  escape  mj 
researches. 

The  short  space  of  threescore  years  can  never  content  the  im^* 
nation  <tf  man ;  nor  can  the  imperfect  joys  of  this  world  satisfy  bis 
heart.    Man  akme,  of  all  created  beings,  displays  a  natsral  ooa- 
tempt  of  existence,  and  yet  a  boundless  denre  to  exist ;  he  acorns 
fife,  but  he  dreads  annihilation.    These  different  feelings  inocssantlj' 
tvge  his  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  a  fotture  state,  and  reKg^ 
directs  his  musings  thither.    Religion,  then^  is  simjdy  inotiMr  taam. 
«f  hope ;  and  it  is  no  less  natural  to  tiie  human  heart  dian  hope 
Itself.    Men  cannot  abandon  tiieir  religious  faith  witlKMit  m  load  of 
nberration  of  intellect,  and  a  sort  of  violent  distortion  of  ihm  trae 
iMtures;  but  they  are  invindUy  brought  back  to  more  pious  senti- 
ments ;  ibr  unbelief  is  an  accident,  and  fnth  is  the  oidy  permanent 
state  of  mankind.    If  we  only  consider  relipous  institutions  in  a 
fcwdy  human  point  of  view,  they  may  be  said  to  derive  an  inex- 
haustible element  of  strength  from  man  himself,  anoe  they  belong 
to  one  ot  the  constituent  principles  of  human  nature. 

I  am  aware  that  at  certain  times  religion  may  strengthen  thin 
.jifluence,  which  originates  in  itself^  by  the  artificial  power  of  the 
kws,  and  by  the  support  of  those  temporal  inrtituitions  vfhidk  di- 
rect society.  Religions,  intimately  united  to  the  governments  of 
Ae  earth,  have  been  known  to  exerdae  a  sovemgn  authority  de- 
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nnd  firom  the  twofidd  vooroe  of  tenor  and  ^f  Mk ;  but  when  m 
felqpoo  c^wtracts  an  aUi«mce  of  this  Bature,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
dBnD  that  it  Qommitt  the  same  error,  as  a  joan  ^ho  should  sadui- 
fice  his  fature  to  his  present  welfare^  aod  in  obtainii^  a  power  to 
which  it  has  no  claim,  it  risks  that  authority  which  is  rightiidfy  its 
awn.  Wheo  a  rehgion  founds  its  empire  upon  the  desire  of  immiar- 
talitj  which  lives  in  eveiy  human  heart,  it  maj  aq>ire  to  amyeisal 
dominion :  hot  when  it  connects  itself  with  a  government,  it  must 
jKcessarily  adq>t  maxims  which  ar^  only  applicable  to  certain  na- 
tions. Thus,  in  formii^  an  alliance  with  a  polttioal  power,  religion 
augments  its  authority  over  a  few,  and  forfeits  the  hope  of  reign- 
ing over  alL 

As  long  as  a  rdigion  rests  upon  those  sentiments  which  are  tLe 
oQOScdation  of  all  afSiction,  it  may  attract  the  affections  of  man- 
Idnd'  But  if  it  be  mixed  up  with  the  bitter  passions  of  the  wodd, 
itmay  be  constrained  to  defend  allies  whom  its  interests,  and  not 
the  princ^les  of  bve,  have  given  to  it ;  or  to  repel  as  antagonists 
men  who  are  still  attached  to  its  own  qpirit,  however  opposed  thqr 
may  be  to  the  powers  to  which  it  is  alUed.  The  church  cannot 
share  the  temporal  power  of  the  state,  without  being  the  object  of 
M  portion  of  that  animosity  which  the  latter  excites. 

The  political  powers  which  seem  to  be  most  firmly  eMablished 
have  frequently  no  better  guarantee  for  their,  duration,  than  the 
opinions  of  a  generation,  the  interests  of  the  time,  or  the  li&.of  an 
individuaL  A  law  may  modify  the  social  condition  which  setms 
to  be  most  fixed  and  determinate ;  and  w^  the  social  condition 
erefything  else  must  change.  The  powers  of  society  are  more  or 
Itm  fugitive,  like  the  years  which  we  q>end  upon  the  earth ;  thegr 
succeed  each  other  with  rapidity  like  the  fleetii^  cares  of  life;  and 
no  government  has  ever  yet  been  fi>unded  upon  an  invariable  dip- 
pesitiom  of  the  human  heart,  or  upon  an  imperishable  interest 

As  long  as  religion  is  sustained  by  those  feelii^,  prq>ensitiss, 
and  passions,  which  are  found  to  occur  under  the  same  forms,  at  aU 
the  different  periods  of  history,  it  may  defy  the  efforts  of  time ;  or 
at  least  it  can  only  be  destroyed  by  another,  religion.  But  when 
rtUgicm  clings  to  the  interests  of  the  world,  it  becomes  ahnoet  as 
fragile  a  thing  as  the  powcars  of  earth.  It  is  the  only  one  of  thcvi 
all  which  can  hope  for  immortality ;  but  if  it  be  connected  wxtfa 
4facir  qtbesneral  a^tbdaty*  it  shares  their  fortunes,  i^nd  u^j  hfi.  with 
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those  trament  passkms  which  supported  tiiem  for  a  day.  The  al- 
Hance  which  religion  contracts  with  potitical  powers  mitft  needs  be 
onerous  to  itself;  since  it  does  not  require  ihm  assistance  to  liTe, 
and  by  giving  diem  its  assistance  it  may  be  exposed  to  decay. 

The  danger  wbidi  I  hare  just  pointed  out  always  exists,  but  it  is 
not  always  equally  viable.  In  some  ages  goroimients  seem  to  be 
imperishable,  m  others  the  existence  of  society  appears  to  be  more 
precarious  than  the  life  of  man.  Some  constitutions  plunge  the 
dAz&Eis  into  a  lethargic  somnolence,  and  others  rouse  them  to  fe- 
rerish  excitement  When  gOTemment  appears  to  be  so  strong,  and 
laws  so  stable,  men  do  not  perceive  the  dangers  which  may  accrue 
fy)m  a  union  of  church  and  state.  When  governments  display  so 
much  inconstancy,  the  danger  is  self-evident,  but  it  is  no  longer 
poanble  to  avoid  it ;  to  be  effectual,  measures  must  be  tak&k  to  dis- 
cover its  approach. 

In  proportion  as  a  nation  assumes  a  democratic  condition  of  so- 
ciety, and  as  communities  display  democratic  propensities,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  dangerous  to  connect  religion  with  political 
institutions ;  for  the  time  is  coming  when  authority  will  be  bandied 
from  hand  to  hand,  when  political  theories  will  succeed  each 
other,  and  when  men,  laws,  and  constitutions,  will  disappear  or  be 
modified  from  day  to  day,  and  this  not  for  a  season  only,  but 
tmceasmgly.  Agitation  and  mutability  are  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  democratic  republics,  just  as  stagnation  and  inertness  are  th'e 
law  of  absolute  monarchies. 

If  &e  Americans,  who  change  the  head  of  the  government  once 
in  four  years,  who  elect  new  legislators  every  two  years,  and  re- 
new the  provincial  officers  every  twelvemonth ;  if  the  Americans, 
who  have  abandoned  the  political  world,  to  the  attempts  of  inno- 
vators, had  not  placed  religion  beyond  ihevr  reach,  where  could  it 
abide  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  opinions  ?  where  would  that 
respect  which  belongs  to  it  be  paid,  amid  the  struggles  of  facticm  ? 
and  what  Would  become  of  its  immortality  in  the  midst  of  perpetual 
decay?  The  American  clergy  were  the  first  to  perceive  this 
truth,  and  to  act  in  conformity  with  it  They  saw  that  they 
must  renounce  their  religious  influence,  if  they  were  to  strive  fcv 
political  power;  and  they  chose  to  give  up  the  support  of  die 
state,  rather  tiian  to  share  its  vicissitudes. 

In  America,  religion  is  perhaps  less  powerfiil  than  it  has  been  at 
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onttta  periods  in  the  history  of  certain  peoples ;  but  its  influence 
is  moDe  lasting.  It  restricts  itself  to  its  own  r^onrces,  but  of  those 
none  can  deprive  it:  its  circle  is  limited  to  certain  prindples,  but 
those  principles  are  entirely  its  own,  and  under  its  undispiked 
coDtroL 

On  every  side  in  Europe  we  hear  Toices  complaining  of  the  ab- 
sence of  religious  faith,  and  inquiring  the  means  of  restoring  to  re- 
hgion  some  remnant  of  its  pristine  authority.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  must  first  attentively  consider  what  ought  to  be  thenatvral  state 
of  men  with  regard  to  religion,  at  the  present  time ;  and  when  we 
know  what  we  have  to  hope  and  to  fear,  we  may  discern  the  end  to 
whidi  our  rfforts  ought  to  be  directed. 

Tlie  two  great  dangers  which  threaten  the  existence  of  religions 
are  schism  and  indiffer^ce.  In  ages  of  fervent  devotion,  men 
sometimes  abandon  their  religion,  but  they  only  shake  it  off  in  or- 
der to  adopt  another.  Their  faith  changes  the  objects  to  which  it 
is  directed,  but  it  suffers  no  declme.  The  old  religion,  then,  ezdtes 
enthusiastic  attachment  or  bitter  enmity  in  dther  party ;  some  leave 
it  with  anger,  others  cling  to  it  with  increased  devotedness,  and 
ahhougfa  persuasions  differ,  irreligion  is  unknown.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case  when  a  religious  belief  is  secretly  undermined  by 
doctrines  which  may  be  termed  negative,  since  they  deny  ihe  truth 
of  oae  religion  without  affirming  that  of  any  other.  Prodigious' 
levoloticms  then  take  place'  in  the  human  mind,  without  the  appa- 
ifnt  co-operation  of  the  passions  of  man,  and  inmost  without  his 
knowledge.  Men  lose  the  objects  of  their  fondest  hopes,  as  if 
through  forgetfulness.  They  are  carried  away  by  an  imperceptible 
corrent  which  they  have  not  the  courage  to  stem,  but  which  they 
ibBow  with  regret,  since  it  bears  them  from  a  faith  they  love,  to  a 
Aepticism  that  plunges  them  into  despair. 

In  ages  which  answer  to  this  description,  men  desert  their  rdi- 
gious  opinions  from  lukewarmness  rather  than  from  dislike ;  they 
do  not  reject  them,  but  the  sentiments  by  which  they  were  once 
fostered  disappear.  But  if  the  unbeliever  does  not  admit  religion 
to  be  true,  he  still  considers  it  useful.  Regarding  religious  institu- 
tions in  a  human  point  of  view,  he  acknowledges  their  infbence 
upon  manners  and  legislation.  He  admits  that  they  may  serve  to 
make  men  live  in  peace  with  one  another,  and  to  prepare  them 
gently  for  the  hour  of  death.     He  regrets  the  faith  which  he  has 


loit ;  mid  88  ke  is  depnred  of  a  treuure  whick  he  has  iBamal  fa 
eidmtttaat  its  fiiU  yi^e,^  senses  to  take  ijt  from  tkoae  who  still 
possess  it 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  contimie  to  beheYe^are  not  afrau) 
openly  to  avow  their  faith.  They  look  upon  those  who  do  Mt 
diare  their  persuasion  as  more  worthy  of  pi^  than  of  opposition ; 
and  they  are  aware,  that  to  acquire  the  esteem  of  the  unbehering, 
they  are  not  obliged  to  follow  Uieir  example.  They  are  hostile  to 
no  one  in  the  world ;  and  as  they  do  not  consider  the  society  in 
which  they  live  as  an  arena  in  which  religion  is  bound  to  face  its 
thousand  deadly  foes,  they  love  tfaar  contemporaries,  while  tfiey 
condemn  their  weaknesses,  and  lament  their  errors. 

As  those  who  do  not  believe,  conceal  their  inoreduHty ;  and 
as  those  who  bdieve,  display  their  faith,  pubUc  opinion  pronoun* 
ces  itself  in  favour  of  rdig^on :  love,  support,  and  honour,  are 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  it  is  only  by  searching  the  human  soul,  that, 
we  can  detect  the  wounds  which  it  has  received.  The  mass  of 
manUnd,  who  are  never  without  the  feeling  of  religion,  do  not  per- 
ceive anything  at  variance  vdth  the  established  faith.  The  instinct-i 
ive  desire  of  a  future  life  brings  the  crowd  about  the  altar,  and 
opens  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  precepts  and  consolations  of  religion. 

But  this  jucture  is  not  appUcable  to  us ;  for  there  are  men  anu>ng 
us  who  have  ceased  to  belinve  in  Christiani^,  vrithout  adopting  any 
other  religion ;  others  who  are  in  the  perplexities  of  doubt,  and  who. 
titeaiy  affect  not  to  believe ;  and  others,  again,  who  are  afraid  to 
acvow  that  Christian  faith  which  they  still  cherish  in  secret 

Amid  these  lukewarm  partisans  and  ardent  antagonists,  a  small 
number  of  believers  exist,  who  are  ready  to  brave  all  obstaclea, . 
and  to  scorn  all  dangers,  in  defence  of  their  faith.  They  have  done 
violence  to  human  weakness,  in  order  to  rise  superior  to  public 
opbion.  Excited  by  the  effort  they  have  made,  they  scarcely  know 
where  to  stop ;  and  as  they  know  that  the  first  use  which  the 
French  made  of  independence,  was  to  attack  religion,  they  lode 
upon  their  contemporaries  with  dread,  and  they  recoil  in  alarm  from 
the  liberty  which  their  fellow-citizens  are  seeking  to  obtain.  As 
unbelief  appears  to  them  to  be  a  novelty,  they  comprise  all  that  is 
^ew  in  one  indiscriminate  animosity.  They  are  at  war  with  their 
age  and  country,  and  they  look  iq>on  every  opinion  which  is  put 
£prth  there  as  the  necessary  enemy  of  the  faith. 
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iSiicli  kaottke  afttural  ttate  of  men  with  negwrd  to  rftligjoar  il 
tb0  i»etent  (by;;  and  some  ex^raordioary  or  incidental  cause  miat 
be  at  work  in  FraBGe,  to  prevent  the  human  mind  from  following 
ita  original  propensities^  and  to  drive  it  beyond  the  limits  at  whiob 
it  ought  naturally  to  stop^ 

I  am  intimately  convinced  that  this  extraordinary  and  incadentiA 
caose  is  the  dose  comtexion  of  politics  and  religi(m.  The  uaben 
lievers  of  Europe  attack  the  Christians  as  their  political  (^pon^itt, 
rather  than  as  their  rehgious  adversaries ;  they  hate  the  Cbrisdaa 
odigion  as  the  opinion  of  a  party,  much  more  than  as  an  error  of 
belief;  and  they  reject  the  clergy  less  because  they  are  the  reprtf 
saitativea  of  the  Divinity,  than  because  thqr  are  the  allies  of 
authority. 

In  Europe,  Christianity  has  been  intimately  united  to  the  powers 
of  the  earth.  Those  powers  are  now  in  decay,  and  it  is,  as  it  were» 
huried  under  their  ruins.  The  living  body  of  religion  ha^  been 
hound  down  to  the  dead  corpse  of  superannuated  polity ;  cut  the 
bonds  which  restrain  it,  and  that  which  is  alive  will  rise  onee  more* 
I  know  not  what  ooidd  revere  the  Clnristian  church  of  Europe  to 
the  energy  of  its  earlier  days;  that  power  belongs  to  God  alone ^ 
but  it  may  be  the  effect  of  human  policy  to  leave  the  faith  in  all 
the  full  exercise  otthe  strength  which  it  still  retains. 


aov  THB  msTsucnoif,  thx  habits,  Ann  thb  pragtical  ixrsaisNOx 

'    OP  THE  A1CERTCA148  PROMOTE  THB    SUCCESS   OF    TREm    DBIIOCRATIC 
IMrriTUTlONS. 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  Instruction  of  the  Americac  People.— The  human 
Mind  is  more  superficially  instructed  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe. — Ifo 
one  completely  nninstrueted. — ^Reason  of  this. — Rapidity  with  which  Opinions  ar» 
4iSitsed  eves  in  the  unculcivated  States  of  the  West.— Praetioal  Kxperieno#  more 
seificenMe  to  the  Americans  than  Book^leaming. 

'  I  HAVE  but  little  to  add  tc  what  I  have  already  said,  concerning 
the  influence  which  the  instruction  and  the  habits  of  the  Americans 
exeTcise  upon  the  maintenance  of  their  political  institutions. 
America  has  hitherto  produced  very  few  writers  of  distinclia&( 
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k  poaoeoocc  no  great  historiawy  and  m>t  a  angle  eminent  poet 
The  inhalntants  of  that  country  look  upon  what  are  {Mx>perly  styled 
Bterary  pursuits  with  a  kmd  of  disapprobation;  and  there  are 
towns  o(  very  second  rate  importance  in  Europe,  in  which  more 
literary  works  are  annually  published,  than  in  the  twenty-four 
states  of  the  Union  put  together.  The  spirit  of  the  Americans  is 
averse  to  general  ideas ;  and  it  does  not  seek  theoretical  discoveries. 
Neither  politics  nor  manufactures  direct  them  to  these  occupations; 
and  although  new  laws  are  perpetually^  enacted  in  the  United 
States,  no  great  writers  have  hitherto  inquired  into  the  principles 
of  their  legislation.  The  Americans  have  lawyers  and  commenta- 
tors, but  no  jurists ;  and  they  furnish  examples  rather  than  lessons 
to  the  world.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  mechanical 
arts.  In  America,  the  inventions  of  Europe  are  adopted  with 
sagacity ;  they  are  perfected,  and  adapted  with  admirable  skill  to 
the  wants  of  the  country.  Manufactures  exist,  but  the  science  of 
manufacture  is  not  cultivated ;  and  they  have  good  workmen,  but 
very  few  inventors.  Fultcm  was  obliged  to  proffer  his  services  to 
foreign  nations  for  a  long  time  before  he  was  able  to  devote  them 
to  his  own  country. 

[The  remark  that  in  America  "  there  are  very  good  worbnen  but  very 
few  inventors,'*  will  excite  surprise  in  this  country.  The  inventive  charac- 
ter of  Fulton  he  seems  to  admit,  but  would  apparently  deprive  us  of  the 
credit  of  his  name,  by  the  remark  that  he  was  obliged  to  proffer  his  services 
to  foreign  nations  for  a  long  time.  He  thight  have  added,  that  those  pro^ 
fers  were  disregarded  and  neglected,  and  that  it  was  finally  in  bis  own 
coontry  that  he  found  the  aid  necessary  to  put  in  execution  his  great  prcj« 
net.  If  there  be  patronage  extended  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  any  one  thing  in  preference  to  another,  it  is  to  the  results  of  inventive 
geniast  Surely  Franklin,  Bittenhouse,  and  Perkins,  have  been  beard  of  by 
our  author ;  and  he  must  have  heard  something  of  that  wonderful  invention, 
the  cotton-gin  of  Whimey,  and  of  the  machines  for  making  cards  to  comb 
wool.  The  original  machines  of  Fulton  for  the  application  of  steam  have 
been  constantly  improving,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  re- 
nainiag.  Bat  to  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  word,  can  it  be  possible  that 
oar  author  did  not  visit  the  patait  office  at  Washington  ?  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  utility  of  nine  tenths  of  the  inventions  of  which  the  descrip* 
tkns  and  models  are  there  deposited,  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  that  depos** 
itory,  or  who  has  read  a  description  of  its  contents,  can  doubt  that  they 
furnish  the  most  incontestible  eridence  of  extraordinary  inventive  genius  — 
a  genius  that  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  other  Europe^  n  travellers.^^ 
American  Editor,] 
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The  observer  who  is  desirous  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  state 
of  instruction  among  the  Anglo-Americans,  must  consider  the  same 
object  firom  two  different  points  of  view.  If  he  only  singles  out 
the  learned,  he  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  rare  they  are ;  but 
if  he  counts  the  ignorant,  the  American  people  will  appear  to  be 
tiie  most  enlightened  community  in  the  worlj.  The  whole  popula- 
tion, as  I  observed  in  another  place,  is  situated  between  these  two 
extremes. 

In  New  England,  every  citizen  receives  the  elementary  notions 
of  human  knowledge ;  he  is  moreover  taught  the  doctrines  and  the 
evidences  of  his  religion,  the  history  of  his  country,  and  the  lead- 
ing features  of  its  constitution.  In  the  states  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  man  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  all  these  things,  and  a  person  wholly  ignorant  of 
them  is  a  sort  of  phenomenon. 

When  I  compare  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics  with  these 
American  states ;  the  manuscript  libraries  of  the  former,  and  thdr 
rude  population,  with  the  innumerable  journals  and  the  enlightened 
people  of  the  latter ;  when  I  remember  all  the  attempts  which  are 
made  to  judge  the  modern  republics  by  the  assistance  of  those  of 
antiquity,  and  to  infer  what  will  happen  in  our  time  firom  what 
took  place  two  thousand  years  ago,  I  am  tempted  to  burn  my  books, 
in  order  to  apply  none  but  novel  ideas  to  so  novel  a  condition  of 
society. 

What  I  have  said  of  New  England  must  not,  however,  be  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  the  whole  Union :  as  we  advance  toward 
the  west  or  the  south,  the  instruction  of  the  people  diminishes.  In 
flie  states  which  are  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  MexicdjA  certain 
number  of  individuals  may  be  found,  as  in  our  own  countries,  who 
are  devoid  of  the  rudiments  of  instruction.  But  there  is  not  a  single 
district  in  the  United  States  sunk  in  complete  ignorance ;  and  for 
a  very  simple  reason ;  the  peoples  of  Europe  starts  from  the 
darkness  of  a  barbarous  condition,  to  advance  toward  the  light  of 
civilization ;  their  progress  has  been  unequal ;  some  of  them  have 
improved  apace,  while  others  have  loitered  in  their  course,  and 
some  have  stopped,  and  are  still  sleeping  upon  the  way. 

Such  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  United  States.  The  Anglo- 
Americans,  settled  in  a  state  of  civilization,  upon  that  territory 
which  their  descendants  occupy ;  they  had  not  to  begin  to  learn, 
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and  it  was  sufficient  not  to  forget.  Now  the  children  of  these  same 
Americans  are  the  persons  who,  year  by  year,  transport  their  dwel* 
lings  into  the  wilds :  and  with  their  d\^'ellings  their  acquired  inform- 
ation and  their  esteem  for  knowledge.  Education  has  taught  them 
the  utility  of  instruction,  and  has  enabled  them  to  transmit  that  in- 
struction to  their  posterity.  In  the  United  States  society  has  no 
infancy,  but  it  is  borne  in  pian's  estate. 

The  Americans  never  use  the  word  "  peasant,"  because  they 
have  no  idea  of  the  peculiar  class  which  that  term  denotes ;  the  ig- 
norance of  more  remote  ages,  the  simplicity  of  rural  life,  and  the 
rusticity  of  the  villager,  have  not  been  preserved  among  them ;  and 
they  are  alike  unacquainted  with  the  virtues,  the  vices,  the  coarse 
habits(,  and  the  simple  graces  of  an  early  stage  of  civilization.  At 
the  extreme  borders  of  the  confederate  states,  upon  the  confines  of 
society  and  of  the  wilderness,  a  population  of  bold  adventurers 
have  taken  up  their  abode,  who  pierce  the  solitudes  of  the  Ameri- 
can woods,  and  seek  a  country  there,  in  order  to  escape  that  pov- 
erty which  awaited  them  in  their  native  provinces.  As  soon  as  the 
pioneer  arrives  upon  the  spot  which  is  to  serve  him  for  a  retreat, 
he  fells  a  few  trees  and  builds  a  log-house.  Nothing  can  offer  a 
more  miserable  aspect  than  these  isolated  dwellings.  The  trave- 
ler who  approaches  one  of  them  toward  night-fall,  sees  the  flicks 
of  the  hearth-flame  through  the  chinks  in  the  walls;  and  at  night, 
if  the  wind  rises,  he  hears  the  roof  of  boughs  shake  to  and  fro  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  forest  trees.  Who  would  not  suppose  that  this  poor 
hut  is  the  asylum  of  rudeness  and  ignorance  ?  Yet  no  sort  of  com- 
parison can  be  drawn  between  the  pioneer  and  tiie  dwelling  which 
shelters  9^'  Everything  about  him  is  primitive  and  unformed, 
but  he  is  himself  the  result  of  the  labour  and  the  experience  of 
eighteen  centuries.  He  wears  the  dress,  and  he  speaks  the  language 
of  cities ;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  past,  curious  of  the  future,  and 
ready  for  argument  upon  the  present ;  he  is,  in  short,  a  highly  civ- 
ilized being,  who  consents,  for  a  time,  to  inhabit  the  back-woods, 
and  who  penetrates  into  the  wilds  of  a  New  World  with  the  Bible, 
an  axe,  and  a  file  of  newspapers. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  incredible  rapidity  with  which  pub- 
lic opinion  circulates  in  the  midst  of  these  deserts.*  I  do  not  think 

*  I  travelled  along  a  portion  of  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  in  a  tort  of  cut 
which  was  termed  the  mail.    We  passed,  day  and  night,  with  great  rapidity  aloof 
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that  so  much  intellectaal  intercourse  takes  place  in  the  most  en* 
lightened  and  populous  districts  of  France.*  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  the  United  States,  the  instruction  of  the  people  powerfully 
contributes  to  the  support  of  a  democratic  republic ;  and  such  must 
always  be  the  case,  I  believe,  where  instruction  which  awakens  the 
understanding,  is  not  separated  from  moral  education  which  amends 
the  heart.  But  I  by  no  means  exaggerate  this  benefit,  and  I  am 
still  farther  from  thinking,  as  so  many  people  do  think  in  Europe, 
that  men  canbe  instantaneously  made  citizens  by  teaching  them  to 
read  and  write.  True  mformation  is  mainly  derived  irom  expe- 
rience, and  if  the  Americans  had  not  been  gradually  accustomed 
to  govern  themselves,  thar  book-learning  would  not  assist  them 
much  at  the  present  day. 

I  have  lived  a  great  deal  with  the  people  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  admire  their  experience  and  their 
good  sense.  An  American  should  never  be  allowed  to  speak  of 
Europe ;  for  he  will  then  probably  di^lay  a  vast  deal  of  presump- 
tion and  very  foolish  pride.  He  will  take  up  with  those  crude  and 
vague  notions  which  are  so  useful  to  the  ignorant  all  over  the 
world.  But  if  you  question  him  respecting  his  own  country,  the 
cloud  which  dimmed  his  intelligence  will  immediately  disperse ; 
his  language  will  become  as  clear  and  as  precise  as  lufi  thoughts. 
He  will  inform  you  what  his  rights  are,  and  by  what  means  he  ex- 
ercises them ;  he  will  be  able  to  point  out  the  customs  which  ob- 
tain in  the  political  world.  You  will  find  that  he  is  well  acqusunted 
with  the  rules  of  the  administration,  and  that  he  is  familiar  with 

mds  wliich  were  scarcely  ivarked  oat,  througli  immense  forests ;  when  the  gloom 
•f  the  woods  became  impenetrable,  the  coachman  lighted  branches  of  fir  and  wa 
joomejed  along  by  the  light  they  cast.  From  time  to  time  we  came  to  a  hat  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  which  was  a  postoffice.  The  mail  dropped  an  enormous  handle 
of  letters  at  the  door  oi  this  isolated  dwelling,  and  we'  pursued  our  way  at  full  gal* 
lop,  leaTiog  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  log-houses  to  send  for  their  share  of 
the  treasure. 

*  In  1839,  each  inhabitant  of  Michigan  paid  a  sum  equivalent  to  1  franc  22  centime* 
(French  money)  to  the  postoffice  revenue ;  and  each  inhabitant  of  the  Floridas  paid 
1  fr.  5  cent.  (See  National  Calendar,  1833,  p.  244.)  In  the  same  year  each  inhabit 
ant  of  the  department  du  Nord,  paid  1  fr.  4  cent,  to  the  revenue  of  the  French  post- 
office.  (See  the  Compte  rendu  de  P Administration  des  Finances,  1833,  p.  623.)  Now 
the  state  of  Michigan  only  conUined  at  that  time  7  inhabitanto  per  square  league ; 
and  Florida  only  5 ;  the  mstruction  and  tlie  coomiercial  activity  of  these  districU  are 
mferior  to  tluwe  of  most  of  the  states  in  the  Union ;  while  the  department  du  Nord, 
which  eontains  3,400  inhabitants  per  sqiore  league,  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
awl  maaafiictiiring  parts  of  France. 
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tLe  mechankftn  of  Ike  laws.  The  citizeii  of  tlie  Umted  Statei  dam 
Qfit  acquire  bis  practical  science  and  his  positive  notioosfrom  books ; 
thfi  instruction  he  h«s  acquired  may  have  prepared  him  for  receiv- 
ing those  ideas,  but  it  did  not  furnish  them.  The  American  learns 
to  know  the  laws  byi  participating  in  the  act  of  legislation;  and  he 
takes  a  lesson  in  the  forms  of  government,  from  governing.  The 
great  work  of  society  is  ever  going  on  beneath  his  eyes,  and,  as  it 
were,  under  his  hands. 

In  the  United  States  politics  are  the  end  and  aim  of  education; 
io  Europe  its  principal  object  is  to  fit  men  for  prvate  life.  The 
interference  of  the  citizens  in  public  affairs  is  too  rare  an  occur- 
raoce  for  it  to  be  anticipated  bdbrehand.  Upon  casting  a  glance 
over  society  in  the  two  hemispheres,  these  differences  are  indicated 
even  by  its  external  aspect 

In  Europe  we  frequently  introduce  t&e  ideas  and  the  habits  of 
pffivate  life  into  public  affairs ;  and  as  we  pass  at  once  from  the 
domestic  circle  to  ihfi  government  of  the  state,  we  may  frequently 
be  heard  to  discuss  the  great  interests  of  society  in  the  same  man- 
Her  in  which  we  converse  with  our  friends.  The  Americans,  od 
the  other  hand,  trani^use  the  habits  of  public  life  into  their  manners 
in  private ;  and  in;  their  country  the  jury  is  introduced  into  the 
games  of  schoolboys,  and  parliamentary  forms  are  observed  in  the 
order  of  a  feast 


THB  LAWS  CONTRIBirrB  MORE  TO  THB  MAINTENANCB  OF  THB  NOIOCRATfC 
BBPUBLIC  IN  THE  UNrTED  STATES  THAN  THE  PHYSICAL  CIRCUMSTANCBS 
OF  THE  COUNTRY,  At^  THE  MANNERS  UGRE  THAN  THB  LAWS. 

AU  the  Nations  of  America  have  a  democratic  State  Of  Society. — ^Yet  democratic  Ib- 
«titiitioB8  sobsist  only  among  the  Anglo-Americans. — The  Spaniards  of  Sooth  Amer- 
ica, e<iQaIly  (aToured  by  physical  Causes  as  the  Anglo- Americans*  unable  to  main- 
tain a  democratic  Republic— Mexico,  which  has  adopted  the  Constitution  of  tlM 
United  States,  in  the  same  Predicament. — The  Anglo-Americans  of  the  West  i&m 
able  to  maintain  it  than  those  of  the  East.— Reason  of  these  different  Results. 

I  HAVE  remarkeH  that  the  maintenance  of  democratic  institutions 
in  the  United  States  is  attributable  to  the  circumstances,  the  laws. 
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and  the  manners  of  that  country.*  Most  Europeans  are  onlj 
acquainted  with  the  first  of  these  three  causes,  and  they  are 
apt  to  give  it  a  preponderating  importance  which  it  does  not  really 


It  is  true  that  the  Anglo-Americans  settled  in  the  New  World  in 
a  state  of  social  equality ;  the  low-bom  and  the  noble  were  not  to 
be  found  among  them ;  and  professional  prejudices  w^e  always  as 
entirely  unknown  as  the  prejudices  of  birth.  Thus,  as  the  condition 
of  sodety  was  democratic,  the  empire  of  democracy  was  establbhed 
without  difficulty.  But  this  circumstance  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  United  States;  almost  all  the  transatlantic  colonies  were 
fimnded  by  men  equal  among  themselves,  or  who  became  so  by 
inhabiting  them.  In  no  one  part  of  ihe  New  World  hare  Euro- 
peans been  able  to  create  an  aristocracy.  Nevertheless  democratic 
institutions  prosper  nowhere  but  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  Union  has  no  enemies  to  contend  with ;  it  stands 
in  the  wilds  like  an  island  in  the  ocean.  But  the  Spaniards  of 
South  America  were  no  less  isolated  by  nature ;  yet  their  position 
has  not  relieved  them  from  the  charge  of  standing  armies.  They 
make  war  upon  each  other  when  they  have  no  foreign  enemies  to 
oppose ;  and  the  Anglo-American  democracy  is  the  only  one  which 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  maintain  itself  in  peace. 

The  territory  of  the  Union  presents  a  boundless  field  to  human 
activity,  and  inexhaustible  materials  for  industry  and  labour.  The 
passion  of  wealth  takes  the  place  of  ambition,  and  the  warmth  of 
faction  is  mitigated  by  a  sense  of  prosperity.  But  in  what  portion 
^  the  globe  shall  we  meet  with  more  fertile  plains,  with  mightier 
rivers,  or  with  more  unexplored  and  inexhaustible  riches,  than  in 
South  America  ? 

Nevertheless  South  America  has  been  unable  to  inaintain  demo- 
cratic  institutions.  If  the  welfare  of  nations  depended  on  their  being 
placed  in  a  remote  position,  with  an  unbounded  space  of  habitable 
territory  before  them,  the  Spaniards  of  South  America  would  have 
DO  reason  to  complain  of  their  fate.  And  although  they  might 
enjoy  less  prosperity  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  their 
let  mi^t  still  be  such  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  some  nations  in  £u- 


*  I  lemiiid  Uie  reader  of  Uie  general  signification  which  I  giTe  to  the  word  nuuiiMrf^ 
atatly,  ibm  mond  md  inteUectaal  characteriitica  of  sodal  man  takoi  coUeetiTely. 
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rope.  There  are,  however,  no  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
more  miserable  than  those  of  South  America. 
•  Thus,  not  only  are  physical  causes  inadequate  to  produce  results 
analogous  to  those  which  occur  in  North  America,  but  they  are  un« 
able  to  raise  the  population  of  South  America  above  the  level  of 
European  states,  where  they  act  in  a  contrary  direction.  Physical 
causes  do  not  therefore  affect  the  destiny  of  nations  so  much  as  has 
been  supposed. 

I  have  met  with  men  in  New  England  who  were  on  the  point 
of  leaving  a  country,  where  they  might  have  remained  in  easy  di^ 
cumstances,  to  go  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  wilds.  Not  far  from 
that  district  I  found  a  French  population  in  Canada  which  was 
closely  crowded  on  a  narrow  territory,  although  the  same  wilds 
were  at  hand;  and*  while  the  emigrant  from  the  United  States  pur- 
chased an  extensive  estate  vuth  the  earnings  of  a  short  term  of  la- 
bour, the  Canadian  paid  as  much  for  land  as  he  would  have  done 
in  France.  Nature  offers  the  solitudes  of  the  New  World  to  Euro- 
peans; but  they  are  not  always  acquainted  with  the  means  of  turn- 
ing her  gifts  to  account  Other  peoples  of  America  have  the  same 
physical  conditions  of  prosperity  as  the  Anglo-Americans,  but 
without  the'u*  laws  and  their  manners;  and  these  peoples  are 
,  wretched.  The  laws  and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Americans  are 
therefore  that  efficient  cause  of  their  greatness  which  is  the  object 
of  my  inquiry. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  the  American  laws  are  pre-emi- 
nently good  in  themselves ;  I  do  not  hold  them  to  be  appticable  to 
all  democratic  peoples ;  and  several  of  them  seem  to  me  to  be  dan- 
gerous, even  in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  American  legislation,  taken  collectively,  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people  and  the  nature  of  the 
country  which  it  is  intended  to  govern.  The  American  laws  are 
therefore  good,  and  to  them  must  be  attributed  a  large  portion  of 
the  success  which  attends  the  govemm^it  of  democracy  in  Ameri- 
ca :  but  I  do  not  believe  them  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  that 
success ;  and  if  they  seem  to  me  to  have  more  influence  upon  the 
social  happiness  of  the  Americans  than  the  nature  of  the  country^ 
on  the  otiier  hand  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  effect  is  still 
inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  manners  of  the  people. 

The  federal  laws  undoubtedly  constitute  the  most  important  part 
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of  the  legidation  of  the  Umted  States.  Mexico,  which  is  not  less 
fortunately  situated  than  the  Anglo-American  Union,  has  adopted 
these  same  laws,  but  is  unable  to  accustom  itself  to  the  goTernihent 
of  democracy.  Some  other  cause  is  therefore  at  work  independently 
of  those  physical  circumstances  and  peculiar  laws  which  enable  the 
democracy  to  rule  in  the  United  States. 

Another  still  more  striking  proof  may  be  adduced.  Almost  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the  Union  are  the  descendants  of 
a  common  stock ;  they  speak  the  same  language,  they  worship  God 
in  the  same  manner,  they  are  affected  by  the  same  physical  causes, 
and  they  obey  the  same  laws.  Whence,  then,  do  their  characteris- 
tic differences  arise  1  "Why,  in  the  eastern  states  of  the  Union, 
does  the  republican  goTemment  display  vigor  and  regularity,  and 
proceed  with  mature  deliberation?  Whence  does  it  derive  the 
wisdom  and  durability  which  mark  its  acts,  while  in  the  western 
states,  on  the  contrary,  society  seems  to  be  ruled  by  the  powers  of 
chance  1  There,  public  bu^ess  is  conducted  with  an  irregularity, 
and  a  passionate  and  feverish  excitement,  which  does  not  announce 
a  long  or  sure  duration. 

1  am  no  longer  comparing  the  Anglo-American  states  to  foreign 
nations;  but  I  am  contrastmg  them  with  each  other,  and  endeav- 
ouring to  discover  why  they  are  so  unlike.  The  arguments  which 
are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  difference  of 
legislation,  are  here  all  set  aside.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  some 
other  cause;  and  what  other  cause  can  there  be  except  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  ? 

It  is  in  the  eastern  states  that  the  Anglo-Americans  have  been 
longest  accustomed  to  the  government  of  democracy,  and  that  they 
have  adopted  the  habits  and  conceived  the  notions  most  favourable 
to  its  maintenance.  D^nocracy  has  graduaUy  penetrated  into  their 
customs,  their  opinions,  and  the  forms  of  social  intercourse ;  it  is 
to  be  found  in  all  the  details  of  daily  life  equally  as  in  the  laws. 
In  the  eastern  states  the  instruction  and  practical  education  of  the 
pe<^le  have  been  most  perfected,  and  religion  has  been  most 
thoroughly  amalgamated  with  liberty.  Now  these  habits,  opinions, 
customs,  and  convictions,  are  precisely  the  constituent  elements  of 
that  which  I  have  denominated  manners. 

In  the  western  states,  on  the  contrary,  a  portion  of  the  same 
advantages  is  still  wanting.    Many  of  the  Americans  of  the  west 
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Vfere  oorn  in  the  woods,  and  they  mix  the  ideas  and  the  cuitoiDS 
of  savage  life  with  the  civilization  of  their  parents.  Heir  passioni 
are  more  intense;  th^  religions  mmality  less  authoritative;  and 
their  convictions  are  less  secure.  The  inhabitants  exercise  no  soit 
of  control  over  their  fellow-citizens,  for  they  are  scarcely  acquaint- 
ed with  each  other.  The  nations  of  the  west  display,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  inexperience  and  the  rude  habits  of  a  people  in  its 
infancy;  for  although  they  are  composed  of  old  elements,  their 
assemblage  is  of  recent  date. 

The  manners  of  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  are,  then,  the 
real  cause  which  renders  that  people  the  only  one  of  the  American 
nations  that  is  able  to  support  a  democratic  government ;  and  it  is 
"  the  influence  of  manners  which  produces  the  different  degrees  of 
order  and  of  prosperity,  that  may  be  distinguished  in  the  several 
Anglo-American  democracies.  Thus  the  effect  which  the  geograph- 
ical position  of  a  country  may  have  upon  the  duration  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  is  exaggerated  in  Europe.  Too  much  importance 
is  attributed  to  legislation,  too  little  to  manners.  These  three  great 
causes  serve,  no  doubt,  to  regulate  and  direct  the  American  democ- 
racy ;  but  if  they  were  to  be  classed  in  their  propa:  order,  I  should 
say  that  the  physical  circumstances  are  less  efficient  than  the  laws, 
and  the  laws  very  subordmate  to  the  manners  of  the  people.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  most  advantageous  ntuation  and  the  best  pcssi- 
ble  laws  cannot  maintain  a  constitution  in  spite  of  the  manners  of 
a  country :  while  the  latter  may  turn  the  most  unfavourable  posi- 
tions and  the  worst  laws  to  some  advantage.  The  importance  of 
manners  is  a  common  truth  to  which  study  and  experience  in- 
cessanUy  direct  our  attention.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  central 
point  in  the  range  of  human  observation,  and  the  common  termina- 
tion of  all  inquiry.  So  seriously  do  I  insist  upon  tiiis  head,  that  if 
I  have  hitherto  failed  in  making  the  reader  fed  the  important  in- 
fluence which  I  attribute  to  the  practical  experience,  the  haUtSy 
the  opinions,  in  short,  to  the  manners  of  the  Americans,  upon  the 
maintenance  of  their  institutions,  I  have  failed  in  the  prindtal 
object  of  my  work. 
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WHETHER    LAWS   AND    MANNERS   ARE    SUFFICIENT    TO   MAINTAIN    DEMO- 
CHATIC   INSTITUTIONS   IN  OTHER   COUNTRIES   BESIDE  AMERICA. 

Til)  Anglo-Amencans,  if  transported  ioto  Europe,  would  be  obliged  to  modify 
tbeir  Laws.— Di<tinctioii  to  be  made  between  democratic  Institutions  and  American 
Institutions. — Democratic  Laws  may  be  conceiyed  better  thaUi  or  at  least  different 
from,  those  whicli  the  American  Democracy  has  adopted. — The  Example  of  Amer^ 
i«a  oftly  pro?es  that  it  is  possible  to  regulate  Democracy  by  the  assistance  of  Man- 
and  Legislation. 


I  HAVE  asserted  that  the  success  of  democratic  institutions  in  the 
United  States  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  laws  them- 
selres,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  than  with  the  nature  of  the 
country.  But  does  it  follow  that  the  same  causes  would  of  them- 
selres  produce  the  same  results,  if  they  were  put  into  operation 
''Isewhere ;  and  if  the  country  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  laws 
and  manners,  can  laws  and  manners  in  their  turn  prove  a  substitute 
for  a  country  ?  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  necessary 
elements  of  a  reply  to  this  question  are  wanting :  other  peoples 
ftre  to  be  found  in  the  New  World  beside  the  Anglo-Americans, 
and  as  these  peoples  are  affected  by  the  same  physical  circumstances 
as  the  latter,  they  may  fairly  be  compared  together.  But  there 
are  no  nations  out  of  America  which  have  adopted  the  same  laws 
and  manners,  being  destitute  of  the  physical  advantages  peculiar  to 
the  Anglo-Americans.  No  standard  of  comparison  therefore  exists, 
and  we  can  only  hazard  an  opinion  upon  this  subject. 

It  appears  to  me  in  the  first  place,  that  a  careful  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  general  When  I  reflect  upon  the  state  of 
Europe,  its  mighty  nations,  its  populous  cities,  its  formidaUe  arm- 
ies, and  the  complex  nature  of  its  politics,  I  cannot  suppose  that  even 
the  Anglo-Americans,  if  they  were  transported  to  our  hemisphere, 
with  their  ideas,  their  religion,  and  their  manners,  could  exist  witb- 
out  considerably  alterbg  their  laws.  But  a  democratic  nation  may 
be  imagined,  organized  differently  fix>m  the  American  people.  It 
is  not  impossible  to  conceive  a  government  really  established  i^oii 
the  will  of  the  majority ;  but  in  which  the  majority,  repressing  its 
natural  propenrity  to  equality,  should  consent,  wiUi  a  view  to  tht 
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order  and  the  stability  of  the  state,  to  invest  a  family  or  an  iodirid- 
ual  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive.  A  democratic  so- 
ciety might  exist,  in  which  the  forces  of  the  nation  would  be  more 
centralized  than  they  are  in  the  United  States ;  the  people  would 
exercise  a  less  direct  and  less  irresistible  influence  upon  public  af- 
fairs, and  yet  every  dtizen  invested  with  certain  rights,  would  par- 
ticipate, within  his  sphere,  in  the  conduct  of  the  government.  The 
observations  I  made  among  the  Anglo-Americans  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve that  democratic  institutions  of  this  kind,  prudently  introduced 
into  society,  so  as  gradually  to  mix  with  the  habits  and  to  be  inter-* 
fused  with  the  opinions  of  the  people,  might  subsist  in  other  coun- 
tries beside  America.  If  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  the 
only  imaginable  democratic  laws,  or  the  most  perfect  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  I  should  admit  that  the  success  of  those  insti- 
tutions affords  no  proof  of  the  success  of  democratic  institutions  in 
general,  in  a  coimtry  less  favoured  by  natural  circumstances.  But 
as  the  laws  of  America  appear  to  me  to  be  defective  in  several  re- 
spects, and  as  I  can  readily  imagine  others  of  the  same  general 
nature,  the  peculiar  advantages  of  that  country  do  not  prove  that 
democratic  institutions  cannot  succeed  in  a  nation  less  favoured  by 
circumstances,  if  ruled  by  better  laws. 

If  human  nature  were  different  in  America  from  what  it  is  else- 
where ;  or  if  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  engendered 
habits  and  opinions  among  them  different  from  those  which  ori^- 
ate  in  the  same  social  condition  in  the  Old  World,  the  American 
democracies  would  afford  no  means  of  predicting  what  may  occur 
in  other  democracies.  If  the  Americans  displayed  the  same  pro- 
pensities as  all  other  democratic  nations,  and  if  their  legislators  had 
relied  upon  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  favour  of  circum- 
stances to  restrain  those  propen^ties  within  due  limits,  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  United  States  would  be  exclusively  attributable  to  physical 
causes,  and  it  would  afford  no  encouragement  to  a  people  inclined 
to  imitate  their  example,  without  sharing  their  natural  advantages. 
But  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  borne  out  by  facts. 

In  America  the  same  passions  are  to  be  met  with  as  in  Europe  ; 
some  originating  in  human  nature,  others  in  the  democratic  comfi- 
tion  of  society.  Thus  in  the  United  States  1  found  that  restless- 
ness of  heart  which  is  natural  to  men,  when  all  ranks  are  nearly- 
equal  and  the  chances  of  elevation  are  the  same  to  all.    I  found 
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die  democratic  feeling  of  envy  expressed  under  a  thousand  different 
fenns.  I  remarked  that  the  people  frequently  di^layed,  in  the 
oooduct  of  affairs,  a  consummate  mixture  of  ignorance  and  presump-. 
ticMi ;  and  I  inferred  that  in  America,  men  are  liable  to  the  same 
fiiHings  and  the  same  absurdities  as  among  ourselves.  But  upon 
examining  the  state  of  society  more  attentively,  I  speedily  discov- 
ered that  the  Americans  had  made  great  and  successful  efforts  to 
ooflnteract  these  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and  to  correct  the 
natural  defects  of  democracy.  Their  divers  municipal  laws  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  means  of  restraining  the  ambition  of  the  cit- 
mam  vrithin  a  narrow  sphere,  and  of  turning  those  same  passions, 
which  might  have  worked  havoc  in  the  state,  to  the  good  of  the 
township  or  the  parish.  The  American  legislators  have  succeeded  to 
a  certain  extent  in  opposing  the  notion  of  rights,  to  the  feelings  of 
envy ;  the  permanence  of  the  religious  world,  to  the  continual  shift- 
ing of  politics ;  the  experience  of  the  people,  to  its  theoretical  ig- 
norance ;  and  its  practical  knowledge  of  business,  to  the  impatience 
(rf*  its  desires. 

The  Americans,  then,  have  not  relied  upon  the  nature  of  their 
country,  to  counterpoise  those  dangers  which  originate  in  their  con- 
stitution  and  in  their  political  laws.  To  evils  which  are  common  to 
all  deoMcratic  peoples,  they  have  applied  remedies  which  none  but 
tbemoelves  had  ever  thought  of  before ;  and  although  they  were  the 
first  to  make  the  experiment,  they  have  succeeded  in  it 

The  manners  and  laws  of  the  Americans  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  may  suit  a  democratic  people ;  but  the  Americans  have  shown 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  despair  of  regulating  democraqr  by  the 
aid  of  manners  and  of  laws.  If  other  nations  should  borrow  this 
general  and  pregnant  idea  from  the  Americ&ns,  without  however 
jntending  to  imitate  them  in  the  peculiar  application  which  they 
have  naade  of  it ;  if  they  should  attempt  to  fit  themselves  for  that 
social  condition,  which  it  seems  to  be  the  will  of  Providence  to  im- 
poae  upon  the  generations  of  this  age,  and  so  to  escape  from  the 
de^otism  or  the  anarchy  which  threatens  them ;  what  reason  is 
there  to  suppose  that  their  efforts  would  not  be  crowned  with  suc^ 
een  ?  The  organization  and  the  establishment  of  democracy  in 
Qnteodom,  is  the  great  political  problem  of  the  time.  The 
Americans  unquestionably,  have  not  resolved  this  problem^Jbut  they 
fbmirii  useful  data  to  those  who  undertake  the  task. 
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llfPQBTANCR  OF  WHAT    PRVCEDE8   WITH    RESPECT  TO  THB    ^A^TB  OT 

EUROPE. 

It  may  readily  be  discorered  with  what  intention  I  uodertook 
the  foregoing  inquiries.  The  question  here  discussed  is  interestiag 
not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the  whole  world ;  it  concems» 
not  a  nation,  but  all  mankind.  If  those  nati(»is  whose  social  con- 
dition is  democratic  could  only  remain  free  as  long  as  they  are  in- 
habitants of  the  wilds,  we  could  not  but  deq>air  of  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  human  race ;  for  democracy  is  rapidly  acqtnring  a  more 
extended  sway,  and  the  wilds  are  gradually  peopled  with  men.  If 
it  were  true  that  laws  and  manners  are  insufficient  to  maintain 
democratic  institutions,  what  refuge  would  remain  open  to  the 
notions  except  the  despotism  of  a  single  individual  1  I  am.  aware 
that  there  are  many  worthy  persons  at  the  present  time  who  are 
not  alarmed  at  this  latter  alternative,  and  who  are  so  tired  of  Hb- 
erty  as  to  be  glad  of  repose,  far  from  those  storms  by  which  it  is 
attended.  But  these  individuals  are  ill  acquainted  with  the  haven 
to  which  they  are  bound.  They  are  so  deluded  by  their  recoUeo 
tions,  as  to  judge  the  tendency  of  absolute  power  by  what  it 
formerly,  and  not  by  what  it  might  become  at  the  present  time. 

If  absolute  power  were  re-established  among  the  democratic 
tions  of  Europe,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  assume  a  new  fona, 
and  appear  under  features  unknown  to  our  forgathers.  Iliere  was 
a  time  in  Europe,  when  the  laws  and  the  consent  of  the  pecq^le 
had  mvested  princes  with  almost  unlimited  authority;  but  they 
scarcely  ever  avail^  themselves  of  it.  I  do  not  spak  of  the  pre*- 
rogatives  of  the  nol^ty,  of  the  authority  of  supreme  courts  of 
justice,  of  corporations  and  their  chartered  rights,  or  of  proviaciil 
privileges,  which  served  to  break  the  blows  of  the  sovereign  author- 
ity, and  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  nation.  Iftde* 
pendently  of  these  political  institutions-^which,  however  opposed 
they  might  be  to  personal  liberty,  served  to  keep  aUve  the  love  ot 
freedom  in  the  mmd  of  the  puUic,  and  which  may  be  esteemed 
to  have  been  useful  in  this  respect — the  manners  sokI  opmions 
of  the  nation  confined  the  royal  authority  within  barriers  whicll 
were  not  less  powerful,  although  they  were  lesB  conspiciKms.  Re* 
ligion,  the  affections  of  the  people,  the  benevolence  cf  iht  priMe^ 
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ikm  warn  of  bonoar^  family  pAie^provioaal  pttjoiiamf  oiiite% 
and  piAlic  opinkm^  limited  die  power  <rf  kings^  and  riitraiiiedtfaeir 
wxAmty  within  an  invisible  circle.  Tbe  constitotion  of  nations 
was  despotic  at  that  time,  but  their  manners  were  free^  Princet 
bad  tbe  ri§^t,  but  they  bad  neither  tbe  means  nor  the  desire,  oi 
doing  whatcYer  they  pleased. 

But  what  now  remains  of  those  barriers  which  formerly  arrested 
tbe  aiorfiessions  of  tyranny  1    Smce  relinon  has  lost  its  empire 

good  from  evil  is  overthrown :  tbe  veiy  elements  of  the  moral 
world  are  indeterminate ;  tbe  princes  and  tbe  pec^les  of  tbe  earth 
are  goided  by  chance,  and  none  can  define  tbe  natural  limits  of 
d«potiam  and  tbe  bounds  of  license.  Long  revolutions  have  for 
ever  destroyed  tbe  respect  which  surrounded  the  rulersof  tbe  state; 
aad  since  they  have  been  relieved  from  the  burden  of  public  es- 
teem, princes  may  henceforward  surrender  themsdves  without  fear 
to  the  seductions  of  arbitrary  power. 

When  kings  find  that  tbe  hearts  of  their  subjects  are  turned 
toward  them,  they  are  clement,  because  &ey  are  conscious  of  their 
sliengtb ;  and  they  are  chary  of  the  affection  of  th^  people,  be* 
cause  tbe  affection  of  their  people  is  tbe  bulwark  of  tbe  throne.  A 
mutual  interchange  of  good  will  then  takes  place  between  tbe  prince 
and  the  people,  which  resembles  the  gracious  intercourse  of  domes- 
tie  society.  Tbe  subjects  may  murmur  at  tbe  sovereign's  decree^ 
but  they  are  grieved  to  displease  him ;  and  tbe  sovere^  cbastisei 
his  subjects  with  the  light  hand  of  parental  affection. 

But  when  once  the  spell  of  royalty  is  broken  in  tbe  tumuk  of 
RTolution ;  when  successive  monarchs  have  occu{Med  tbe  thronei^ 
and  alternately  displayed  to  tbe  people  the  weakness  of  right,  and 
the  harshness  of  power,  the  sovereign  is  no  longer  regarded  by 
any  as  tbe  father  of  the  state,  and  he  is  feared  by  all  as  its  master 
tf  be  be  weak,  be  is  despised ;  if  he  be  strong,  be  is  detested.  He 
is  himself  full  of  animosity  and  alarm ;  be  finds  that  he  is  a  stranger 
in  bis  own  country,  and  be  treats  bis  subjects  like  conquered  ene» 


When  the  provinces  and  tbe  towns  formed  so  many  different  na- 
tions in  the  midst  of  their  common  country,  each  of  them  had  a 
will  of  its  own,  which  was  opposed  to  the  general  spirit  of  subjec* 
tion ;  but  n<i  v  that  all  tbe  parts  of  tbe  same  empire,  after  having 
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lofi  their  immimitieSydieir  customs,  their  {nre^tidiceSythdr  tra£tioiHi, 
and  their  names,  are  subjected  and  accustomed  to  the  same  laws,  it 
IS  not  more  difficult  to  oppress  them  collectively,  than  it  was  for- 
merly to  cypress  them  smgly. 

While  the  nobles  enjoyed  thdr  power,  and  indeed  long  after  that 
power  was  lost,  the  honour  of  aristocracy  conferred  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  force  upon  their  personal  opposition.  They  afforded 
instances  of  men  who,  nothwithstanding  their  weakness,  stiD  enters 
tained  a  high  opinion  of  their  personal  value,  and  dared  to  cope 
single-handed  with  the  efforts  of  the  pubUc  authority.  But  at  the 
present  day,  when  all  ranks  are  more  and  more  confounded,  when 
the  individual  disappears  in  the  throng,  and  is  easily  lost  in  the 
midst  of  a  common  obscurity,  when  the  honour  of  monardiy  has 
almost  lost  its  empire  without  being  succeeded  by  public  virtue^ 
and  when  nothing  can  enable  man  to  rise  above  himself,  who  shall 
say  at  what  point  the  exigencies  of  power  and  servility  of  weak- 
ness will  stop  ? 

As  long  as  family  feeling  was  kept  alive,  the  antagonist  of  op- 
pression was  never  alone  p  he  looked  about  him,  and  found  his 
clients,  his  hereditary  friends,  and  his  kinsfolk.  If  this  suj^rt  was 
wanting,  he  was  sustained  by  his  ancestors  and  animated  by  his 
posterity.  But  when  patrimonial  estates  are  divided,  and  when  a 
few  years  suffice  to  confound  the  distinctions  of  a  race,  where  can 
family  feding  be  foimd  ?  What  force  can  there  be  in  the  customs 
of  a  country  which  has  changed,  and  is  still  perpetually  changing 
its  aspect ;  in  which  every  act  of  tyranny  has  a  precedent,  and 
eveiy  crime  an  example ;  in  which  there  is  nothing  so  old  that  its 
antiquity  can  save  it  from  destruction,  and  nothing  so  unparalleled 
that  its  novelty  can  prevent  it  from  being  done  ?  What  resistance 
can  be  offered  by  manners  of  so  pliant  a  make,  that  they  have  al- 
ready often  yielded  ?  What  strength  can  even  pubUc  opinion  have 
retained^  when  no  twenty  persons  are  connected  by  a  common  tie ; 
when, not  a  man,  nor  a  family,  nor  chartered  corporation,  nor  class, 
nor  free  institution,  has  the  power  of  representing  that  opinion ; 
and  when  every  citizen  —  being  equally  weak,  equally  poor,  and 
equally  dependant  —  has  only  bis  personal  impotence  to  oppose  to 
the  organized  force  of  the  government  ?  • 

The  annals  of  France  furnish  nothing  analogous  to  the  condition 
in  which  that  country  might  then  be  thrown.     But  it  may  more 
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qptly  be  aasiiiulated  tc  the  times  of  (dd,  and  to  those  Udeoiis  eras 
of  Roman  oppression,  \^hen  the  manners  of  the  people  were  cor- 
rq^ted,  thdr  traditions  obliterated,  their  habits  destroyed,  dieir 
opinions  shaken,  and  freedom,  expelled  from  the  laws,  could  find 
no  refoge  in  the  land ;  when  nothing  protected  the  citizens,  and 
the  citizens  no  longer  protected  themselves ;  when  human  nature 
was  the  qport  of  man,  and  princes  wearied  out  the  clemem^  ol 
Heaven  before  they  exhausted  thepatience  of  their  subjects.  Those 
who  hope  to  revive  the  monarchy  of  Henry  IV.  or  of  Louis  XIV., 
appear  to  me  to  be  afflicted  with  mental  blindness ;  and  when  I 
consider  the  present  condition  of  several  European  nations — a 
cmdition  to  which  all  the  others  tend  —  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
they  will  soon  be  left  with  no  other  alternative  than  democratic 
liberty,  or  the  tyranny  of  the  Cesars. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  deserving  of  consideration,  whether  men  are  to 
be  entirely  emancipated,  or  entirely  enslaved;  whether  their  rights 
are  to  be  made  equal,  or  wholly  taken  away  from  them.  K  the 
rulers  of  society  were  reduced  either  gradually  to  raise  the  crowd 
to  their  own  level,  or  to  smk  the  citizens  below  that  of  humanity, 
would  not  the  doubts  of  many  be  resolved,  the  consciences  of  many 
be  healed,  and  the  community  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices 
with  little  difficulty?  In  that  case,  the  gradual  growth  of  demo- 
cratic manners  and  institution  should  be  regarded,  not  as  the  best, 
but  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  freedom ;  and  without  liking 
the  government  of  democracy,  it  might  be  adopted  as  the  most  ap- 
plicable and  the  fairest  remedy  for  the  present  ills  of  society. 

It  is  difficult  to  associate  a  people  in  the  work  of  government ; 
but  it  b  still  more  difficult  to  supply  it  with  experience,  and  to  in- 
spire it  with  the  feelings  which  it  requires  in  order  to  govern  well. 
I  grant  that  the  caprices  of  democracy  are  perpetual ;  its  instru- 
ments are  rude,  its  laws  imperfect.  But  if  it  were  true  that  soon 
no  just  medium  would  exist  between  the  empire  of  democracy  and 
the  dominion  of  a  single  arm,  should  we  not  rather  incline  toward 
the  former,  than  submit  voluntarily  to  the  latter  ?  And  if  complete 
equality  be  our  fate,  is  it  not  better  to  be  levelled  by  free  institu- 
tions than  by  despotic  power  1 

Those  who,  after  having  read  this  book,  should  imagine  that  my 
intention  in  writing  it  has  been  to  propose  the  laws  and  manners 
of  the  Anglo-Americans  for  the  imitation  of  all  democratic  peoples, 


woM  oommit  a  yery  great  mistake ;  they  most  hare  paid  man 
atteatioii  to  die  form  than  to  ttie  substance  of  my  ideas.  My  ainr 
has  been  to  show,  by  the  example  of  America,  that  laws,  and  espe- 
cUly  manners,  may  exist,  which  will  allow  a  democratic  people 
to  remain  free.  But  I  am  very  far  from  thniking  that  we  ought  to 
follow  the  example  of  ttie  American  democracy,  and  copy  the 
means  which  it  has  emfdoyed  to  attain  its  ends ;  for  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  influence  which  the  nature  of  a  country  and  its  polit- 
ical precedents  exercise  upon  a  constitution;  and  I  should  regard  it 
as  a  great  misfortune  for  mankind,  if  liberty  wore  to  exist,  aU  orer 
the  world,  uoder  the  same  forms. 

But  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  gradually  in- 
troducing democratic  institutions  into  France,  and  if  we  despair  of 
impartbg  to  the  dtizens  those  ideas  and  sentiments  which  first  pre- 
pare them  for  freedom,  and  afterward  allow  them  to  enjoy  it,  there 
will  be  no  independence  at  all,  either  for  the  middling  classes  or 
the  noUlity,  for  the  poor  or  for  the  rich,  but  an  equal  tyranny  over 
all ;  and  I  foresee  that  if  the  peaceable  empire  of  the  majority  be 
not  founded  among  us  in  time,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  arrire  at 
the  unlimited  authority  of  a  single  despot 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

TUB   PILESENT   AND   PROBABLE   FUTURE  CONDITION   OP   THE   THREE 
RACES  WHICH  INHABIT  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  part  of  the  task  which  I  had  imposed  upon  myseli 
IB  now  performed :  I  have  shown^  as  far  as  I  was  able,  the  laws 
and  the  manners  of  the  American  democracy.  Here  I  might  stop ; 
hot  the  reader  would  perhaps  feel  that  I  had  not  satisfied  his  ex- 
pectations. 

The  absolute  supremacy  of  democracy  is  not  all  that  we  meet 
with  in  America ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  may  be  con- 
adered  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  In  the  course  of  this 
work  my  subject  has  often  led  me  to  speak  of  the  Indians  and  the 
aegroes;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  stop  in  order  to  show  what 
places  these  two  races  occupy,  in  the  midst  of  the  democratic  people 
whom  I  was  engaged  in  describmg.  I  have  mentioned  in  what 
spirit,  and  according  to  what  laws,  the  Anglo-American  Union  was 
formed ;  but  I  could  only  glance  at  the  dangers  which  menace  that 
confederation,  while  it  was  equally  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  its  chances  of  duration,  independently  of  its  laws 
and  manners.  When  speaking  of  the  United  republican  States,  I 
hazarded  no  conjectures  upon  the  permanence  of  republican  forms, 
in  the  New  World;  and  when  making  frequent  allusion  to  the 
commercial  activity  which  reigns  in  the  Union,  I  was  unable  to 
inquire  into  the  future  condition  of  the  Americans  as  a  commercial 
people. 

These  topics  are  collateraUy  connected  with  my  subject,  without 
forming  a  part  of  it ;  they  are  American,  without  being  demo- 
cratic; and  to  portray  democracy  has  been  my  principal  aim. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  postpone  these  questions,  which  I  now 
take  up  as  the  prope  termination  of  my  work. 
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The  teiitofj  now  ooaqaed  or  claimed  by  tbe  American  UnioD 
spreads  finom  the  afaores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  .  On  the  east  and  west  its  hmits  are  those  of  the  continent 
itsdf.  On  the  aondi  it  advances  nearly  to  the  tropic,  and  it  ex- 
tends upward  to  the  icy  regions  of  the  north.* 

The  famnan  beings -iriio  are  scattered  over  this  space  do  not  form, 
as  in  Eorope,  so  many  brandes  of  the  same  stock.  Three  races 
natoralfy  Astinct,  and  I  might  ahnost  say  hostile  to  each  other,  are 
disooYeraUe  among  them  at  the  first  glance.  Almost  insurmomit- 
able  barriers  had  been  raised  betweai  them  by  education  and  by 
law,  as  well  as  by  their  origin  and  outward  characteristics ;  but 
fortune  has  brooght  them  together  on  the  same  soil,  where,  although 
they  are  mixed,  they  do  not  amalgamate,  and  each  race  folfils  its 
destiny  apart 

Among  these  widely  differing  ianulieB  c(  men,  the  first  which  at- 
tracts attention,  the  superior  in  intelligence,  in  power,  and  in  en-> 
joyment,  is  the  white  or  Eunq>ean,  die  man  pre-eminent ;  and  in 
subordinate  grades,  the  n^ro  and  the  Indian.  These  two  unhappy 
races  have  nothing  in  common;  neither  birtii,  nor  features,  nor 
language,  nor  habits.  Their  only  resemblance  lies  in  their  mis- 
fortunes. Both  of  them  occupy  an  inferior  rank  in  the  country 
they  inhabit ;  both  sufier  from  tyranny ;  and  if  their  wrongs  are 
not  the  same,  they  originate  at  any  rate  with  the  same  authors. 

If  we  reasoned  from  what  passes  in  the  world,  we  should  almost 
say  that  the  European  is  to  the  other  races  of  mankind,  what  man 
is  to  the  lower  animals;— » he  makes  them  subservient  to  his  use ; 
and  when  he  cannot  subdue,  he  destroys  them.  Oppresnon  has 
at  one  stroke  dqmved  the  descendants  of  the  Africans  of  almost 
all  the  privileges  of  humanity.  The  negro  of  the  United  States 
has  lost  all  remembrance  of  his  country ;  the  language  which  his 
forefathers  spoke  is  never  heard  around  him ;  he  abjured  their  re- 
ligion and  forgot  their  customs  when  he  ceased  to  belong  to  Afikn, 
without  acquiring  any  claim  to  European  privileges.  But  he  re* 
mains  half-way  between  the  two  communities,  sold  by  the  one, 
repulsed  by  the  other ;  finding  not  a  spot  in  the  universe  to  call 
l)y  tbe  name  of  country,  except  the  faint  image  of  a  home  whidk 
Le  shelter  of  his  master's  roof  afibrds. 

*  See  t^  mtp. 
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Tbe  negro  has  no  feunily;  "woman  is  mer^y  t)ie  temporary  codh 
panion  of  his  pleasures^  and  his  children  are  upon  an  equality  with 
himself  from  the  moment  of  their  birtL  Am  I  to  call  it  a  proof  of 
Crod's  mercy^  or  a  vitiation  of  his  wrath,  that  man  in  certain  states 
appesos  to  be  insensible  to  his  extreme  wretchedness,  and  almost 
affects  with  a  depraved  taste  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes  ?  Tht 
Begio,  who  is  plunged  b  this  abyss  of  evils,  scarcely  feels  his  own 
calamitous  situation.  Violence  made  him  a  slave,  and  the  habil 
<^  servitude  gives  him  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  a  slave ;  he 
admires  his  tyrants  more  than  he  hates  them,  and  finds  his  joy  and 
his  pride  in  tbe  servile  imitation  of  those  who  oppress  him :  his 
understanding  is  d^;raded  to  the  level  of  bis  soul. 

The  negro  enters  upon  riavery  as  soon  as  he  is  born ;  nay,  he 
may  have  been  purchased  in  the  womb,  and  have  begun  his  slaveiy 
befi>re  he  began  his  existence.  Equally  devoid  of  wants  and  of 
enj<^rment,  and  useless  to  himself,  he  learns,  with  his  first  notions 
of  existence,  that  he  is  the  property  of  another  who  has  an  interest 
in  preserving  his  life,  and  that  the  care  of  it  does  not  devolve  upon 
himself;  even  the  power  of  thought  appears  to  him  a  useless  gift  of 
Providence,  and  he  quietly  enjoys  the  privileges  of  his  debasement 

If  he  becomes  firee,  independence  is  often  felt  by  him  to  be  a 
heavier  burden  than  slavery ;  for  having  learned,  in  the  course  of 
his  lifey  to  submit  to  everything  except  reason,  he  is  too  much  un- 
acquainted with  her  dictates  to  obey  them.  A  thousand  new  de- 
sires beset  him,  and  he  is  destitute  of  the  knowledge  and  energy 
necessary  to  resist  them :  these  are  masters  which  it  is  nece^ary 
to  contend  with,  and  he  has  learned  only  to  submit  and  obey.  In 
diort,  he  sinks  to  such  a  depth  of  wretchedness,  that  while  servitude 
brutalizes,  liberty  destroys  him. 

Oppression  has  been  no  less  fatal  to  the  Indian  than  to  the 
negro  race,  but  its  effects  are  different.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
white  men  in  the  New  World,  the  inhabitants  of  North  America 
lived  quietly  in  their  woods,  enduring  the  vicissitudes,  and  practis 
ing  the  virtues  and  vices  common  to  savage  nations.  The  Europe- 
ans, having  dispersed  the  Indian  tribes  and  driven  them  into  the 
deserts,  condemned  them  to  a  wandering  life  full  of  inexpressible 

KfleriDgS. 

Savage  nations  are  cmly  controlled  by  opinion^ and  by  custom. 
When  the  North  American  Indians  had  lost  their  sentiment  of 
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attachment  to  their  country ;  when  their  families  were  dispersed, 
thdr  traditions  obscured,  and  the  chain  of  their  recollections  broken ; 
when  all  their  habits  were  changed,  and  their  wants  increased  be- 
yond measure,  European  tyranny  rendered  them  more  disorderly 
and  less  civilized  than  they  were  before.  The  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  these  tribes  cont'muaUy  grew  worse,  and  they  became 
more  barbarous  as  they  became  more  wretched.  Nevertheless  the 
Europeans  have  not  been  able  to  metamorphose  the  character  of 
the  Indians ;  and  though  they  have  had  power  to  destroy  them» 
they  have  never  been  able  to  make  them  submit  to  the  rules  of 
dvilized  sodety. 

The  lot  of  the  negro  is  placed  on  the  extreme  limit  of  servitude, 
while  that  of  the  Indian  lies  on  the  uttermost  verge  of  liberty ;  and 
slavery  does  not  produce  more  fatal  effects  upon  the  first,  than  in- 
dependence upon  the  second.  The  negro  has  lost  all  prq)erty  in 
hk  own  person;  and  he  cannot  dispose  of  his  existence  without 
committing  a  sort  of  fraud :  but  the  savage  is  his  own  master  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  act ;  parental  authority  is  scarcely  known  to 
him ;  he  has  never  bent  his  will  to  that  of  any  of  his  kind,  nor 
learned  the  difference  between  voluntary  obedience  and  a  shameful 
subjection ;  and  the  very  name  of  law  is  unknown  to  him.  To  be 
free,  with  him,  signifies  to  escape  from  all  the  shackles  of  society. 
As  he  delights  in  this  barbarous  independence,  and  would  rather 
perish  than  sacrifice  the  least  part  of  it,  civilization  has  little  power 
over  him. 

The  negro  makes  a  thousand  fruitless  efforts  to  insinuate  hinnelf 
among  men  who  repulse  him ;  he  conforms  to  the  taste  of  his 
oppressors,  adopts  their  opinions,  and  hopes  by  imitating  them  to 
form  a  part  of  their  community.  Having  been  told  from  infancy 
that  his  race  is  naturally  inferior  to  that  of  the  whites,  he  assents 
to  the  proposition,  and  is  ashamed  of  his  own  nature.  In  each  of 
his  features  he  discovers  a  trace  of  slavery,  and,  if  it  were  in  his 
power,  he  would  willingly  rid  himself  of  eveiy thing  that  makes  him 
what  he  is. 

The  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  has  his  imagination  inflated  with 
the  pretended  nobility  of  his  origin,  and  lives  and  dies  in  the  midst 
of  these  dreams  of  pride.  Far  from  desiring  to  conform  his  habits 
to  ours,  he  loves  his  savage  life  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his 
race,  and  he  repels  everj'  advance  to  civilization,  less  perhaps  from 
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the  hatred  which  he  entertains  for  it,  than  from  a  dread  of  re- 
sembling the  Europeans.*  While  he  has  nothing  to  oppose  to  our 
perfection  in  the  arts  but  the  resources  of  the  desert,  to  our  tactics 
nothing  but  undisdpfined  courage ;  while  our  well-digested  plans 
are  met  by  the  spontaneous  instincts  of  savage  life,  who  can  wonder 
if  he  fails  in  this  imequal  contest  ? 

The  negro,  who  earnestly  desires  to  mingle  his  race  with  that  of 
the  European,  cannot  effect  it ;  while  the  Indian,  who  might  suc- 
ceed to  a  certain  extent,  disdains  to  make  the  attempt.  The  ser- 
vility of  the  one  dooms  him  to  slavery,  the  pride  of  the  other  to 
death. 

I  remember  that  while  I  was  travelling  through  the  forests  which 
still  cover  the  state  of  Alabama,  I  arrived  one  day  at  the  log-house 
of  a  pioneer.  I  did  not  wish  to  penetrate  into  the  dwelling  of  the 
American,  but  retired  to  rest  myself  for  a  while  on  the  margin  of 
a  spring,  which  was  not  far  off,  in  the  woods.  While  I  was  in 
this  place  (which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Creek  territory), 
an  Indian  woman  appeared,  followed  by  a  negress,  and  holding  by 
the  hand  a  little  white  girl  of  five  or  six  years  old,  whom  I  took 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  pioneer.  A  sort  of  barbarous  luxury 
set  off  the  costume  of  the  Indian ;  rings  of  metal  were  hanging 
from  her  nostrils  and  ears ;  her  hair,  which  was  adorned  with  glass 

*  The  DatiTe  of  North  America  retains  his  opinions  and  the  most  insignificant  of 
his  habits  vith  a  degree  of  tenacity  which  has  no  parallel  in  history.  For  more  than 
two  hondred  years  the  wandering  tribes  of  North  America  have  had  daily  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  and  they  have  nerer  derired  from  them  either  a  custom  or  an  idea. 
Yet  the  Europeans  hare  exercised  a  powerful  influence  ofer  the  savages :  they  have 
Bade  them  more  licentious,  but  not  more  European.  In  the  summer  of  1S31, 1  hap- 
pened to  be  beyond  Lake  Michigan,  at  a  place  called  Green  Bay,  which  serves  as  the 
extreme  frontier  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians  on  the  northwestern  side* 
Here  I  became  acquainted  with  an  American  officer.  Major  H.,  who  after  talking  to 
■le  at  length  on  the  inflexibility  of  the  Indian  character,  related  the  following  lact : 
"1  fnmerly  knew  a  young  Indian,"  said  he,  '^  who  had  been  educated  at  a  college  in 
New  England,  where  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  had  acquired  the  ex* 
temal  appearance  of  a  member  of  civilized  society.  When  the  war  broke  out  be. 
tween  ourselves  and  the  English,  in  1810, 1  saw  this  young  man  again ;  he  was  ser- 
yng  m  cor  army  at  the  head  of  the  warriors  of  his  tribe ;  for  the  Indians  were  admit- 
ted aoioog  the  ranks  of  the  Americans,  upon  condition  that  they  would  abstain  from 
thetf  horrible  custom  of  scalping  their  victims.  On  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  *  *  * 
C  came  and  sat  himself  down  by  the  fire  of  our  bivouac.  I  asked  him  what  had 
been  his  fortune  that  day ;  he  related  his  exploits ;  and  growing  warm  and  animated 
by  the  recollection  of  them,  he  concluded  by  suddenly  opening  the  breast  of  his  coat 
Hjing,  <Tou  must  not  betray  me— see  here."  And  I  actoaUy  beheld,"  said  the 
BHgor,  "  between  his  body  and  his  shirt,  the  skm  and  hair  of  an  English  head  still 
dripping  with  gore." 
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beads,  fell  loosely  upon  her  shoulders ;  and  I  saw  that  she  was  not 
married,  for  she  still  wore  the  necklace  of  shells  which  the  bride 
always  deposites  on  the  nuptial  couch.  The  negress  was  clad  in 
squalid  European  garments. 

They  all  three  came  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  banks  of 
the  fountain ;  and  the  young  Indian,  taking  the  child  in  her  arms, 
lavished  upon  her  such  fond  caresses  as  mothers  give ;  while  the 
negress  endeavoured  by  various  little  artifices  to  attract  the  attentioa 
of  the  young  creole.  The  child  displayed  in  her  slightest  gestures 
a  consciousness  of  superiority  which  formed  a  strange  contrast  with 
her  infantine  weakness ;  as  if  she  received  the  attentions  of  her 
companions  with  a  sort  of  condescension. 

The  negress  was  seated  on  the  ground  before  her  mistress,  watch- 
ing her  smallest  desires,  and  apparently  divided  between  strong  af- 
fection for  the  child  and  servile  fear ;  while  the  savage  displayed, 
in  the  midst  of  her  tenderness,  an  air  of  freedom  and  of  pride 
which  was  almost  ferocious.  I  had  approached  the  group,  and  I 
contemplated  them  in  silence ;  but  my  curiosity  was  probably  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Indian  woman,  for  she  suddenly  rose,  pushed  the 
child  roughly  from  her,  and  giving  me  an  angry  look,  plunged  into 
the  thicket 

I  had  often  chanced  to  see  individuals  met  together  in  the  same 
place,  who  belonged  to  the  three  races  of  men  which  people  North 
America.  I  had  perceived  from  many  different  results  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  whites.  But  in  the  picture  which  I  have  just  been 
describing  there  was  something  peculiarly  touching ;  a  bond  of 
affection  here  united  the  oppressors  with  the  oppressed,  and  the  ef- 
fort of  Nature  to  bring  them  together  rendered  still  more  striking 
the  immense  distance  placed  between  them  by  prqudice  and  by 
law. 
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TBB   P&B«BNT  ANJD  PROBABLE   PVTUBE  CONDITION  OF  THE  IKDIAN  < 
T&IBS8  WHICH    INHABIT     THE     TERRITORY   POSSESSED   BY   THE 
VNION. 

Cmdnal  dinpfiearaBce  of  the  maUve  Tribes. — Maimer  in  which  it  takes  place.— Mis- 
eries  accompanying  the  forced  Migrations  of  the  Indians. — ^The  Savages  of  North 
America  had  only  two  ways  of  escaping  Destruction ;  War  or  CiTilization. — They 
are  no  longer  able  to  omJco  War. — Reasons  why  they  refused  to  become  civUized 
when  it  was  in  their  Power,  and  why  they  cannot  become  so  now  that  they  desire 
it. — ^Instance  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokees. — ^Policy  of  the  particular  States  toward 
tlwae  Indians. — ^Policy  of  the  federal  Govenment. 

None  of  the  lodian  tribes  which  formerly  inhabited  the  territory 
of  New  England  —  the  Narragansets,  the  Mohicans,  the  Pequots — 
have  any  existence  but  in  the  recollection  of  man.  The  Lenapes, 
who  received  William  Penn  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  have  disappeared ;  and  I  myself  met  witl 
die  last  of  the  Iroquois,  who  were  begging  alms.  The  nations  1 
have  mentioned  formerly  covered  the  country  to  the  seacoast ;  but 
a  traveller  at  the  present  day  must  penetrate  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  to  find  an  Indian.  Not 
cmly  have  these  wild  tribes  receded,  but  they  are  destroyed  ;*  and 
as  they  give  way  or  perish,  an  immense  and  increasing  people  filb 
their  place.  There  is  no  instance  upon  record  of  so  prodigious  a 
growth,  or  so  rapid  a  destruction ;  the  manner  in  which  the  latter 
change  takes  place  is  not  difficult  to  describe. 

When  the  ^Indians  were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  wilds 
whence  they  have  been  expelled,  their  wants  were  few.  Their  arms 
were  of  their  own  manufacture,  their  only  drink  was  the  water  ot 
the  brook,  and  their  clothes  consisted  of  the  skin  of  animals,  whose 
flesh  furnished  them  with  food. 

The  Europeans  introduced  among  the  savages  of  North  America 
firearms,  ardent  spirits,  and  iron :  they  taught  them  to  exchange 
for  manufactured  stufis  the  rough  garments  which  had  previously 
satisfied  their  untutored  ^mplicity.  Having  acquired  new  tastes, 
without  the  arts  by  which  they  could  be  gratified,  the  Indians  were 
oUiged  to  have  recourse  to  the  workmanship  of  the  whites ;  but 
in  return  for  their  productions  the  savage  had  nothing  to  offer  ex- 

*  !■  tho  thirteen  original  states,  there  are  only  6,273  Indians  rtmaiaiag     (Sao 
LegislatiTe  Documents,  90th  congress,  No.  117,  p.  90.) 
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cept  the  rich  fiirs  which  still  abounded  in  his  woods.  Hence  the 
chase  became  necessary,  not  merely  to  provide  for  his  subfiiateDce, 
bat  in  order  to  procure  the  only  oljects  of  barter  which  he  could 
furnish  to  Europe.*  While  the  wants  of  the  natives  were  thus  in- 
creasing, their  resources  continued  to  diminish. 

From  the  moment  when  a  European  settlement  is  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Indians,  the  beasts 
of  chase  takes  the  alarm.f  Thousands  of  savages,  wandering  m 
the  forest  and  destitute  of  any  fixed  dwelling,  did  not  disturb  them ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  continuous  sounds  of  European  labour  are  heaid 
in  the  neighbourhood,  they  begin  to  flee  away,  and  retire  to  the 
west,  where  their  instinct  teaches  them  that  they  will  find  deserts 
of  immeasurable  extent.  "  The  buffalo  is  constantly  receding,"  say 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cass  in  their  Report  of  the  year  1829 ;  "a  few 
years  since  they  approached  the  base  of  the  Allegany ;  and  a  few  years 
hence  they  may  even  be  rare  upon  the  immense  plains  which  extend 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains."  I  have  been  assured  that  this 
effect  of  the  approach  of  the  whites  is  often  felt  at  two  hundred 
leagues'  distance  from  the  frontier.    Their  influence  is  thus  exerted 


*  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cass^in  their  report  to  congress,  the  4th  February,  1829,  p.  23, 
ei pressed  themselres  thus:  **The  time  when  the  Indians  generaUy  conid  supply 
themselres  with  food  and  clothing,  without  any  of  the  articles  of  civilized  life,  haa 
long  since  passed  away.  The  more  remote  tribes,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  who  lire 
where  immense  herds  of  buffalo  are  yet  to  be  found,  and  who  follow  those  animals  in 
their  periodical  migrations,  could  more  easily  than  any  others  recur  to  the  habits  of 
thefr  ancestors,  and  live  without  the  white  man  or  any  of  his  manufactures.  But  the 
buffalo  is  constantly  receding.  The  smaller  animals,  the  bear,  the  deer,  the  beaver, 
the  otter,  the  muskrat,  &c.,  principally  minister  to  the  comfort  and  support  of  the 
Indians ;  and  these  cannot  be  taken  without  guns,  ammunition,  and  traps. 

'^  Among  the  northwestern  Indians  particularly,  the  labour  of  supplying  a  fiunily 
with  food  in  excessive.  Day  aAer  day  is  spent  by  the  hunter  without  success,  and 
during  this  interval  his  family  must  subsist  upon  bark  or  roots,  or  perish.  Waat 
and  misery  are  around  them  and  among  them.  Many  die  every  winter  from  actuml 
starvation." 

The  Indians  will  not  live  as  Europeans  live ;  and  yet  they  can  neither  subsist  with- 
out them,  nor  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  their  fathers.  This  is  demonstrated  by  a 
fact  which  I  likewise  give  upon  official  authority.  Some  Indians  of  a  tribe  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Superior  had  killed  a  European ;  the  American  government  interdicted 
all  traffic  with  the  tribe  to  which  the  guilty  parties  belonged,  until  they  were  delivered 
up  to  justice.    This  measure  had  the  desired  effect. 

t  "  Five  years  ago,"  says  Volney  in  his  Tableaux  des  Etats  Unis,  p.  370, "  m  geia^ 
from  Viacennes  to  Kaskaskia,  a  territory  which  now  forms  part  of  the  state  of  Ills. 
nois,  but  which  at  the  time  I  mention  was  completely  wild  (1797),  you  could  not  croes 
a  prairie  without  seeing  herds  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  buffidoes.  There  aie  now 
none  remaining ;  they  swam  across  the  Mississippi  to  escape  from  the  hvten,  nad 
■Mre  particularly  from  the  bells  of  the  American  cows." 
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orer  tribes  whose  name  is  unknown  to  them,  and  who  suffer  the 
erOsof  usurpation  long  before  they  are  acquainted  with  the  authors 
of  their  distress.* 

Bold  adrenturers  soon  penetrate  into  the  country  the  Indians  haTe 
deserted,  and  when  they  have  advanced  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues  from  the  extreme  frontiers  of  the  whites,  they  begin  to 
build  habitations  for  civilized  beings  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness. 
This  is  done  without  difficulty,  as  the  territory  of  a  huntmg-natioa 
is  ill  defined ;  it  is  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  and  belongs 
to  no  one  in  particular,  so  that  individual  interests  are  not  concern- 
ed in  the  protection  of  any  part  of  it. 

A  few  European  families,  settled  in  different  situations  at  a  coo* 
siderable  distance  firom  each  other,  soon  drive  away  the  wild  ani* 
mak  which  remain  between  their  places  of  abode.  The  Indians, 
who  had  previously  lived  in  a  sort  of  abundance,  then  find  it  diffi: 
eult  to  subsist,  and  still  more  difficult  to  procure  the  articles^of  bar^ 
ter  which  they  stand  in  need  of. 

To  drive  away  their  game  is  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  exist- 
ence, as  effectually  as  if  the  fields  of  ocu^  agriculturists  were  stricken 
with  barrenness ;  and  they  are  reduced,  like  famished  wolves,  to 
prowl  through  the  forsaken  woods  in  quest  of  prey.  Their  instinct- 
ive love  of  their  country  attaches  them  to  the  soil  which  gave  them 
birth,f  even  after  it  has  ceased  to  yield  anything  but  misery  and 
death*  At  length  they  are  compelled  to  acquiesce,  and  to  depart : 
they  follow  the  traces  of  the  elk,  the  buffido,  and  the  beaver,  and 
are  guided  by  those  wild  animals  in  the  choice  of  their  future  coun- 
try. Properly  speaking,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  Europeans  who 
drire  away  the  native  inhabitants  of  America ;  it  is  famine  which 
compels  them  to  recede ;  a  happy  distinction  which  had  escaped 


*  Tbe  Crath  of  what  I  here  adrance  may  be  easily  proved  by  coDSultinf  the  tabn 
]tf  statemeot  of  Indian,  tribes  inhabiting  the  United  States,  and  their  territories.  (Le- 
fiilatire  Docnmeota,  20th  congress,  No.  117,  pp.  90-105.)  It  is  there  shown  that  the 
trikes  of  America  are  rapidly  decreasing,  although  the  Europeans  are  still  at  a  con- 
artmibla  distance  from  them. 

t  "  Th0  Indians,''  says  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cass  in  their  report  to  congress,  p.  16, 
"  are  attached  to  their  country  by  the  same  feelings  which  bind  us  to  ours ;  and,  besides, 
there  are  certain  superstitious  notions  connected  with  the  alienation  of  what  the  Great 
Spirit  gate  to  their  ancestors,  which  operate  strongly  upon  the  tribes  who  have  made 
few  or  no  cessions,  but  which  are  gradually  weakened  as  our  mtercourse  with  them 
is  extended.  'We  will  not  sell  the  spot  which  contains  the  bones  of  oor  fkthers,'  is 
•Imoit  always  the  first  answer  to  a  propositioiB  for  a  tale." 
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Om  casukts  of  fonner  timesi  and  fin*  which  we  are  indebted  to 
modeni  discovery* 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  extent  of  the  sufferings  which  at- 
teod  these  forced  emigrations.  They  are  undertaken  by  a  people 
already  exhausted  and  reduced ;  and  the  countries  to  which  the 
Qew*comer8  betake  themselves  are  inhabited  by  other  tribes  which 
receive  them  with  jealous  hostility.  Hunger  is  in  the  rear,  war 
awaits  them,  and  misery  besets  them  on  all  sides.  In  the  hope  of 
escaping  from  such  a  host  of  enemies,  they  separate,  and  each  in- 
ffividaal  endeavours  to  procure  the  means  of  supporting  his  existence 
in  solitude  and  secresy,  living  in  the  immensity  of  the  desert  like 
•a  outcast  in  civilized  society.  The  social  tie,  which  distress  had 
long  since  weakened,  is  then  disscdved ;  they  have  lost  their  country, 
and  their  people  soon  deserts  them ;  their  very  families  are  obliter- 
ated ;  the  names  they  bore  in  common  are  forgotten,  their  language 
perishes,  and  all  the  traces  of  their  origin  disappear.  Their  nation 
has  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  the  recollection  of  the  antiquaries  of 
America  and  a  few  of  the  learned  of  Europe. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  have  my  reader  suppose  that  I  am  colouring 
&e  picture  too  highly :  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  several  of  the  case^ 
of  misery  which  I  have  been  describing ;  and  I  was  the  witness  o^ 
sufferings  which  I  have  not  the  power  to  portray. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  while  I  was  on  the  left  bankof  tbr 
Miasisnppi,  at  a  place  named  by  Europeans  Memphis,  there  arrived 
a  numerous  band  of  Choctaws  (or  Chactas,  as  they  are  called  by 
the  French  in  Louisiana).  These  savages  had  left  their  country, 
and  were  endeavouring  to  gain  the  right  bank  of  the  Mis^ssippi, 
where  they  hqied  to  find  an  asylum  which  had  been  promised  then 
l^  the  American  government  It  was  then  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  the  cold  was  unusually  severe ;  the  snow  had  firozen 
hard  upon  the  ground,  and  the  river  was  drifting  huge  masses  of 
ice.  The  Indians  had  their  families  with  them ;  and  they  brought 
in  their  train  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  with  children  newly  bom, 
and  oU  men  upon  the  verge  of  death.  They  possessed  nather  tents 
nor  wagons,  but  only  their  arms  and  some  provisions.  I  saw  them 
embark  to  pass  the  mighty  river,  and  never  will  that  solemn  q)eo- 
tacle  fade  from  my  remembrance.  No  cry,  no  sob  was  heard  among 
the  assembled  crowd :  all  were  silent.  Their  calamities  were  of 
ancient  date,  and  they  knew  them  to  be  irremediable.    The  JncfianB 
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liad  all  stepped  into  the  bark  n^bicfa  was  to  carry  them  across,  bat 
their  dogs  remained  upon  the  bank.  As  soon  as  these  animals  per- 
ceived that  their  masters  were  finaUj  leaving  the  ^re,  they  set  up 
a  dismal  howl,  and,  plunging  all  together  into  the  icy  waters  of  ike 
lifississippi,  they  swam  after  the  boat. 

The  ejectment  of  the  Indians  very  often  takes  place  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  in  a  r^ular,  and,  as  it  were,  a  legal  manner.  When  the 
European  population  b^ins  to  approach  the  limit  of  the  desert  in- 
habited by  a  savage,  tribe,  the  government  of  the  United  Stales 
usually  despatches  envoys  to  them,  who  assemble  the  Indians  in  a 
large  plain,  and  having  first  eaten  and  drunk  with  them,  accost 
them  in  the  following  manner :  *^  What  have  you  to  do  in  the  land  of 
your  ffithers  1  Before  long  you  must  dig  up  their  bones  in  order  to 
live.  In  what  respect  is  the  country  you  inhaUt  better  than  an- 
other ?  Are  there  no  woods,  marshes,  or  prairies,  except  where  you 
dwell?  And  can  you  live  nowhere  but  under  your  own  wtml 
Beyond  those  mountains  which  you  see  at  the  horizon,  beybnd  the 
lake  which  bounds  your  territory  on  the  west,  there  lie  vast  coun- 
tries where  beasts  of  chase  are  found  in  great  abundance ;  sell  your 
land  to  us,  and  go  to  live  happily  in  those  solitudes."  After  hold- 
ing this  language,  they  spread  before  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  fire- 
arms, woollen  garments,  kegs  of  brandy,  glass  necklaces,  bracelets 
of  tinsel,  ear-rings,  and  looking-glasses.*  If,  when  they  have  be- 
held all  these  riches,  they  still  hesitate,  it  is  insinuated  that  they 
have  not  the  means  of  refusing  their  required  consent,  and  that  the 
government  itself  will  not  long  have  the  power  of  protecting  them 
in  their  rights.    What  are  they  to  dot    Half  convinced,  and 


*  See  in  the  legislative  dociiments  of  congress  (Doc.  117),  the  narrative  of  what 
takes  place  oil  these  occasions.  This  curious  passage  is  from  the  abovementioned 
report,  made  to  congress  by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cass  in  February,  1839.  Mr.  Caas  is 
■ov  secretary  of  war . 

"  The  Indians,"  says  the  report,  "  reach  the  treaty-ground  poor,  and  almost  naked. 
Large  qoantities  of  goods  are  taken  there  by  the  traders*,  and  are  seen  and  examined 
by  the  Indians.  The  women  and  children  become  importunate  to  have  their  wants 
aopplted,  and  their  influence  is  soon  exerted  to  induce  a  sale.  Their  improvidence  is 
iMbitaal  and  unconquerable.  The  gratification  of  his  immediate  wants  and  desires  is 
the  ruling  pission  of  an  Indian :  the  expectation  of  future  advantages  seldom  pro- 
dvces  much  effect.  The  experience  of  the  past  is  lost,  and  the  prospects  of  the  fntare 
disregarded.  It  would  be  utterly  hopeless  to  demand  a  cession  of  land  unless  the 
BMaas  were  at  hand  of  gratifying  their  immediate  wants ;  and  when  their  condition 
aad  circomstances  are  fairly  considered,  it  ought  not  to  scrpcr'jse  us  that  they  are  a* 
to  relieve  themselves. " 
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kalf  compdled,  diey  go  to  inhabit  ttew  deserts,  where  the  importu- 
nate whites  win  not  let  them  remain  ten  years  in  tranquillity.    In 
this  manner  do  the  Americans  obtain  at  a  very  low  price  whole 
provinces,  which  the  richest  sovereigns  of  Europe  could  not  pur- 
chase* 

These  are  great  evils,  and  it  must  be  added  that  they  appear  to 
me  to  be  irremediable.  I  believe  that  the  Indian  nations  of  Nortii 
America  are  doomed  to  perish ;  and  that  whenever  the  Europeans 
shall  be  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  that  race  of 
men  will  be  no  morcf  The  Indians  had  only  the  two  alternatives 
of  war  or  civilization ;  in  other  words,  they  must  either  have  de- 
stroyed the  Europeans  or  become  their  equals. 

At  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies  they  might  have  found  it 
possible,  by  uniting  their  forces,  to  deliver  themselves  from  the 
small  bodies  of  strangers  who  landed  on  thdr  continent.|  They 
several  times  attempted  to  do  it,  and  were  on  the  point  of  succeed- 
ing ;  but  the  disproportion  of  their  resources,  at  the  present  day, 

*  On  the  19th  of  May,  1830,  Mr.  Edward  Everett  affirmed  before  the  house  of  rep- 
feseDtatives,  that  the  Americans  had  already  acquired  by  treaty ^  to  the  east  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  230,000,000  of  acres.  In  1808,  the  Omges  gare  up  ASfiOOfiOO  acres 
for  an  annual  payment  of  1,000  dollars.  In  1818,  the  Quapaws  yielded  up  29j000fi00 
acres  for  4,000  dollars.  They  reserved  for  themselTet  a  territory  of  1,000,000  aares 
for  a  hunting'grouud.  A  solemn  oath  was  taken  that  it  should  be  respected :  but  be- 
fore long  it  was  invaded  like  the  rest. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affurs,"  February  24th,  1830, 
has  these  words :  *^  To  pay  an  Indian  tribe  what  their  ancient  hunting-grounds  are 
worth  to  them,  after  the  game  is  fled  or  destroyed,  as  a  mode  of  appropriating  wild 
lands  claimed  by  Indians,  has  been  found  more  convenient,  and  certainly  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  forms  of  justice,  as  well  as  more  merciful,  than  to  assert  the  pos- 
session of  them  by  the  sword.  Thus  the  practice  of  buying  Indian  titles  is  but  the 
substitute  which  humanity  and  expediency  have  imposed,  in  place  of  the  sword,  in 
arriving  at  the  actual  enjoyment  of  property  claimed  by  the  right  of  discovery,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  natural  superiority  allowed  to  the  claims  of  civilized  communities, 
over  those  of  savage  tribes.  Up  to  the  present  time,  so  invariable  has  been  the  oper> 
«ti<Mi  of  certain  causes,  first  in  diminishing  the  value  of  forest  lands  to  the  Indians, 
and  secondly  in  disposing  them  to  sell  readily,  that  the  plan  of  buying  their  right  of 
occupancy  has  never  threatened  to  retard,  in  any  perceptible  degree,  the  prospetity 
of  any  of  the  states.''    (Legislative  documents,  21st  congress.  No.  227,  p.  6.) 

t  This  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  opinion  of  almost  all  American  statesmen.  "  Judg- 
ing of  the  future  by  the  past,"  says  Mr.  Cass,  *'  we  cannot  err  in  anticipating  a  pve- 
gressive  diminution  of  their  numbers,  and  their  eventual  extinction,  unless  our  border 
should  become  stationary,  and  they  be  removed  beyond  it,  or  unless  some  radical 
chang*  should  take  place  in  the  principles  of  our  intercourse  with  them,  which  it  m 
easier  to  hope  for  than  to  expect." 

X  Among  other  wariuce  enterprises,  there  was  one  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  other 
confederate  tribes,  under  Metaoom  in  1875,  against  the  colonists  of  New  y^gUni  ; 
the  English  were  also  engaged  in  war  in  Virginia  in  1822. 
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wben  compared  i^rith  tkoseof  the  whites,  is  too  great  to  allow  sudi 
an  enteqirifie  to  be  thought  of.  NevertbeksB,  there  do  arise  froni 
time  to  time  among  the  Indians  men  of  penetratkm,  who  foresee 
the  Baal  destiny  which  awaits  the  native  population,  and  who  exert 
tfaemsehres  to  unite  aU  the  tribes  in  common  hostility  to  the  Euro- 
peans ;  but  their  efforts  are  unavailing.  Those  tribes  which  are  in 
the  naghbourhood  of  the  whites,  are  too  much  weakened  to  offer 
an  effectual  resistance;  while  the  others,  giving  way  to  that  child- 
idi  cardessness  of  the  morrow  which  characterizes  savage  life,  wait 
for  the  near  apfvoach  of  danger  before  they  prepare  to  meet  it : 
soBie  are  unable,  the  others  are  unvidlling  to  exert  themselves. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Indians  will  never  conform  to  civil* 
ization;  at  that  it  will  be  too  late,  whenever  they  may  be  incline^ 
to  make  the  experiment 

Civilization  is  the  result  of  a  long  social  process  which  takes 
place  in  the  same  spot,  and  is  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  each  one  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  last.  Of 
all  nations,  those  submit  to  civilization  with  the  most  difficult, 
which  habitually  live  by  the  chase.  Pastoral  tribes,  indeed,  often 
change  their  place  of  abode;  but  they  follow  a  regular  order  in 
thdr  migrations,  and  often  return  again  to  their  old  stations,  while 
the  dwelling  of  the  hunter  varies  with  that  of  the  animals  he 
porsues. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  diffuse  knowledge  among 
the  Indians,  without  controlhng  ihmr  wandering  propensities ;  by 
the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  and  by  the  puritans  in  New  England  f  but 
none  of  these  endeavours  were  crowned  by  any  lasting  success. 
Civilization  began  in  the  cabin,  but  it  soon  retired  to  expire  in  the 
woods ;  the  great  error  of  these  legislators  of  the  Indians  was  their 
not  understanding,  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  civilizing  a  people,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  fix  it ;  which  cannot  be  done  without  inducing 
it  to  cultivate  the  soil :  the  Indians  ou^t  in  the  first  place  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  agriculture.  But  not  only  are  they  destitute  of 
this  indispensable  preliminary  to  civilization,  they  would  even 
hare  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  it.  Men  who  have  once  aban- 
doned  themselves  to  the  restless  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hunter, 
leel  an  insurmountable  disgust  for  the  constant  and  regular  labour 

*  See  tbe  "  Hi»toir6  de  k  Nourelle  Fruce/'  by  CliarleToiz,  and  the  work  entitled 
*  Lettres  Edi/iaiites.'' 
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vAadi  'fflage  requires.  We  see  tMs  proved  is  Ae  boson  of  oar 
<^fm  society ;  hat  it  is  far  more  visible  among  peoples  whose  pay* 
tialitj  for  the  chase  is  a  part  of  tfaeb  national  character. 

Independently  of  this  genend  difficnlty,  there  is  another  whioli 
applies  pecnfiariy  to  the  Indians;  they  consid^  labour  not  menlj 
as  an  evil)  but  as  a  disgrace ;  so  that  their  pride  prevents  them  fipom 
becoming  dvilized,  as  mudi  as  &eir  indolence.* 

There  is  no  Indian  so  wretched  as  not  to  retam,  onder  nii  nut  of 
bark,  a  lofty  idea  o(  his  pereonal  worth ;  he  considers  the  cares  of 
industry  and  labour  as  degrading  occupations ;  he  cooparea  the 
nusbandman  to  the  ox  which  traces  the  furrow ;  and  even  in  oar 
most  ingenious  handicraft,  he  can  see  nothing  but  the  labour  of 
leaves.  Not  that  he  is  devcnd  of  admiration  for  the  power  and  m- 
tellectual  greatness  of  the  whites;  but  afthough  dte  result  of  our 
dTorts  surprises  him,  he  contemns  the  means  by  which  we  obtain 
it ;  and  while  he  acknowledges  our  ascendency,  he  still  believes  in 
his  superiority.  War  and  hunting  are  the  only  pursuits  which  ap- 
pear to  him  worthy  to  be  the  occupations  of  a  man^f  The  Indian, 
in  the  dreary  solitude  af  his  woods,  chenahes  the  same  ideaa,  die 
same  opinions,  as  the  noble  of  the  middle  ages  in  his  castle,  and  he 
only  requires  to  become  a  conqueror  to  complete  the  resemblance: 
thus,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  it  is  in  the  forests  of  the  New 
World,  and  not  among  the  Europeans  who  people  its  coast^  that 
the  ancient  prejudices  of  Europe  are  still  m  existence. 

More  than  once,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  prodigious  influence  which  the  social  condition  ap- 

.  *  "  Id  aU  the  tribes,''  tayt  Volney  ia  liis  "  Tableau  des  Eute  Vaia,"  p.  423,  "  there 
still  exists  a  generation  of  old  warriors,  who  cannot  forbear,  when  they  see  their 
coantrymen  nsing  the  hoe,  from  exclaiming  against  the  degradation  of  ancient  mas- 
ners,  and  asserting  that  the  savages  owe  their  decline  to  these  innovations ;  addingi 
that  they  have  only  to  return  to  their  primitive  habits,  in  order  to  recover  their  power 
and  their  glory." 

t  The  following  description  occurs  ia  an  ofl&eial  doeument :  **  Until  a  yooog  bsb 
has  been  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and  has  performed  some  acts  of  valour,  he  gains  ao 
consideration,  but  is  regarded  ne&rly  as  a  woman.  In  their  great  war-dances  aU  the 
warriers  m  succession  strike  the  post,  as  it  is  called,  and  recount  their  exploits.  Ohi 
these  occasions  their  auditory  consists  of  the  kmsmen,  friends,  and  comrades  of  the 
narrator.  The  profound  impression  which  his  disconrse  produces  on  them  is  maoi- 
iested  by  the  silent  attention  it  reeeives,  and  by  the  loud  shouts  which  hail  its  trri— n 
tion.  The  young  man  w!io  finds  himself  at  such  a  meeting  without  anything  to  ra> 
count,  is  very  unhappy :  and  instances  have  sometimes  occurred  of  young  warriors 
whose  passions  had  been  thus  inflamed,  quitting  the  war-dance  suddenly,  and  goiif 
off  alone  to  seek  for  trophies  which  they  might  exhibit,  and  adveoinres  which  tlity 
might  be  allowed  to  relate." 
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piMt  to  exercise  upon  the  Iftwt  andttie  maantn  of  mm  ;  and  I  b^ 
to  add  a  few  words  on  the  same  subject  When  I  perceive  the  re- 
aenUaiice  which  existo  b^ween  the  political  institiitions  of  our 
aaeestoiSy  the  QeroMms,  and  of  the  wandaring  tribes  of  North 
Aneiica :  between  the  customs  described  by  Tacitus,  and  those  of 
which  I  have  sometimes  been  a  witness,  1  cannot  help  thinkigg 
that  the  same  cause  has  brov^ht  about  the  same  results  in  both  hevi- 
spheres;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  apparent  diversi^  of  human 
affairs,  a  certain  number  of  primary  facts  may  be  discovered,  from 
wHesk  all  the  others  are  derived.  In  what  we  usually  call  the  Ger- 
man instttutioDS,  then,  J  am  inclined  only  to  perceive  barbanan 
habits;  and  the  opinions  of  savages,  in  what  we  style  feudal 
prioiciples. 

However  strongly  the  vices  and  prejudices  of  the  North  American 
Ubans  may  be  qyposed  to  their  becoming  agriodtural  and  civilized, 
neticnuity  sometimes  oUiges  them  to  it  Several  of  the  southern 
mtioDS,  and  among  others  the  Cherakees  and  the  Creeks,*  wera 
swfODBded  by  Europeans,  yiho  had  landed  on  the  diores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  who,  either  descending  the  Ohio  or  proceeding  up 
the  Mississippi,  arrived  simultaneously  upon  their  borders.  These 
tribes  have  not  been  driven  from  place  to  place,  like  their  northern 
brethren ;  bat  they  have  been  gradually  enclosed  within  narrow 
limits,  like  the  game  within  the  thicket  before  the  huntsmen  plunge 
into  the  interior.  The  Indians,  who  were  thus  placed  between 
dvilization  and  death,  found  themselves  obliged  to  live  by  igno- 
minious labour  like  the  whites.  They  took  to  agriculture,  and 
without  entirely  forsaking  their  old  habits  or  manners,  sacrificed 
only  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  their  existence. 

The  Cherokees  went  fruther :  they  created  a  written  language ; 
established  a  permanent  form  of  government ;  and  as  everything 

• 

*  These  natioDS  are  now  swallowed  op  m  the  states  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mitf  tssippi.  There  were  formerly  in  the  south  four  great  nations  (rem- 
nants of  which  still  exist),  the  Choctaws,  the  Chickasaws,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cher- 
okees.  The  remnants  of  these  four  nations  amounted  m  1890,  to  about  75,000  indi- 
viduals. It  is  computed  that  there  are  now  remaining  in  the  territory  occupied  or 
cbimed  by  the  Anglo-American  Union  about  300,000  Indians.  (See  proceedings  of 
the  Indian  board  in  the  city  of  New  York.)  The  official  documents  supplied  to  con- 
gress make  the  number  amount  to  313,130.  The  reader  who  is  curious  to  know  tha 
names  and  numerical  strength  of  all  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Anglo- American  ter- 
ritory, should  consult  the  documents  I  refer  to.  (Legislative  Documents,  SOlL  co» 
I,  No.  117,  pp.  90-106.) 
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proceeds  rapidly  in  the  New  World,  before  they  had  all  of  lh«a 
dothes,  they  set  up  a  newspaper.* 

The  growth  of  European  habits  has  been  remarkably  accelerated 
among  these  Indians  by  the  mixed  race  which  has  sprung  up.t 
Deriving  intelligence  from  the  father's  side,  without  entirely  losifig 
the  savage  custmns  of  the  mother,  the  half-blood  forms  the  natural 
link  between  civilization  and  barbarism.  Wherever  this  race  has 
multiplied,  the  savage  state  has  become  modified,  and  a  great  diang^ 
has  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  the  people4 

The  success  of  the  Cherdcecs  proves  that  tiie  Indians  are  capable 
•  f  dvilization,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  they  will  succeed  in  it 
The  difficulty  which  the  Indians  find  in  submitting  to  civilization 
proceeds  from  the  influence  of  a  general  cause,  which  it  is  ahxKnt 
itnpo0BU>le  for  them  to  escape.  An  attentive  survey  of  history 
demonstrates  that,  in  general,  barbarous  nations  have  raised  them- 
selves to  civilization  by  degrees,  and  by  their  own  efforts.  When- 
ever they  derived  knowledge  firom  a  foreign  people,  thqr  stood 
toward  it  in  the  relation  of  conquerors,  and  not  of  a  conqoeTed 
nation.     When  the  conquered  nation  is  enlightened,  and  the  oon- 

*  I  brought  bftck  with  me  to  France,  one  or  two  copies  of  this  singular  imbli- 
cation. 

t  See  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  31st  congress,  No.  SS7,  p.  S8y 
the  reasons  for  the  maltiplication  of  Indians  of  mixed  blood  among  the  Cherokaes. 
The  principal  cause  dates  from  the  war  of  independence.  Many  Anglo-Americans  of 
Georgia,  haring  taken  the  sideof  England,  were  obliged  t;  retreat  among  the  ladiaiw, 
vhiere  they  married. 

X  Unhappily  the  mixed  race  has  been  less  numerous  and  less  influential  in  Kortk 
America  than  in  any  other  country.  The  American  continent  was  peopled  by  two 
great  nations  of  Eorope,  the  French  and  the  English.  The  former  were  not  slow  m 
connecting  themselves  with  the  daughters  of  the  natives  ]  but  there  was  an  nnfortv- 
nate  affinity  between  the  Indian  character  and  their  own :  instead  of  giving  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  civilized  life  to  the  savages,  the  French  too  often  grew  passioBatelf 
fond  of  the  state  of  wild  freedom  they  found  them  in.  .They  became  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  won  the  friendship  of  the  Indian  by  ex- 
aggerating his  vices  and  his  virtues.  ^M.  de  Senonville,  the  governor  of  Canada,  wrodo 
thns  to  Louis  XIV.,  in  1685 :  ''  It  has  long  been  believed  that  in  order  to  civilize  tte 
savages  we  ought  to  draw  them  nearer  to  us,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  wb 
have  been  mistaken.  Those  which  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  os  havo 
not  become  French,  and  the  French  who  have  lived  among  them  are  changed  mto 
savages,  affecting  to  live  and  dress  like  them.''  (History  of  New  France,  by  CkarU- 
voix,  vol.  ii.,  p.  345.)  The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  continuing  obstinately  at- 
tached to  the  customs  and  the  most  insignificant  habits  of  his  forefathers,  has  remain- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  American  solitudes  just  what  he  was  in  the  bosom  of  European 
cities ;  he  would  not  allow  of  any  communication  with  savages  whom  he  despised* 
and  avoided  with  care  the  union  of  his  lace  with  theirs.  Thus,  while  the  French  ex- 
ercised  no  salutary  influence  over  the  Indians,  the  English  have  alvrays  remained 
alien  from  them. 
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^MTdiv  tte  half  savage,  as  in  die  case  of  the  ifiraaion  of  Rome  by 
tfie  BOrthera  nationa,  or  that  of  China  by  the  Moguls,  the  power 
which  Tictory  bestows  upon  the  barbarian  is  sufficient  to  keep  up 
hiB  impcurtance  among  civilized  men,  and  permit  him  to  rank  as 
their  equal,  until  he  becomes  their  rival :  the  one  has  might  on  his 
side,  the  other  has  intelligence;  the  former  admires  the  knowledge 
and  the  arts  of  the  conquered,  the  latter  envies  the  power  of  the 
oonquerors.  The  barbarians  at  length  admit  civilized  man  into 
thdr  palaces,  and  he  in  turn  opens  his  schools  to  the  barbarians. 
But  when  the  side  on  which  the  physical  force  lies,  also  possesses 
an  intellectual  preponderance,  the  conquered  party  seldom  becomes 
civilised ;  it  retreats,  or  is  destroyed.  It  may  therefore  be  said,  in 
a  genera]  way,  that  savages  go  forth  in  arms  to  seek  knowledge, 
but  that  they  do  not  receive  it  when  it  com»  to  them. 

If  the  Indian  tnbes  which  now  inhaUt  the  heart  of  the  continent 
could  summon  up  energy  enough  to  attonpt  to  civilize  themselves, 
they  might  possibly  succeed.  Superior  already  to  the  barbarous 
naitions  which  surround  them,  they  would  gradually  gain  strength 
and  experience ;  and  when  theEin^opeans  should  appear  upon  their 
borders,  they  would  be  in  a  state,  if  not  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence, at  least  to  assert  thdr  right  to  the  soil,  and  to  incor- 
porate themselves  with  the  conquerors.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
Indians  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  civilized  peojrfe,  which 
is  also  (it  may  be  owned)  the  most  avaricious  nation  on  the  globe, 
while  they  are  still  semi-barbarian  :  to  find  despots^  in  their  in- 
stmcters,  and  to  receive  knowledge  from  the  hand  of  oppression, 
living  in  the  freedom  of  the  woods,  the  North  American  Indian 
was  destitute,  but  he  had  no  feeling  of  inferiority  toward  any  one ; 
as  soon,  however,  as  he  desires  to  penetrate  into  the  social  scale  of 
the  whites,  he  takes  the  lowest  rank  in  society,  for  he  enters  igno- 
rant and  poor  within  the  pale  of  science  and  wealth.  After  hav- 
ing led  a  life  of  agitation,  beset  with  evils  and  dangers,  but  at  the 
same  time  filled  with  proud  emotions,*  he  is  obliged  to  submit  to 

*  Then  it  in  the  adrenturoas  life  of  the  hunter  a  certain  irresistible  charm  which 
seizes  the  heart  of  man,  and  carries  him  away  in  spite  of  reason  and  experience. 
This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  memoirs  of  Tanner.  Tanner  is  a  European  who  was 
carried  away  at  the  age  of  six  by  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  thirty  years  with 
th^m  in  the  woods.  Nothhig  can  be  oonceired  mdre  appallmg  than  the  miseries 
which  he  describes.  He  tells  us  of  tribes  without  a  chief,  families  without  a  nation 
to  caU  their  own,  men  it  \  state  of  isolation,  wrecks  of  nowtrfnl  tribes  wandering  at 
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a  weansome^  obKure,  and  degraded  state,  and  to  gain  tiie  bread 
'which  nourishes  him  by  hard  and  ignoble  labour ;  such  are  in  bis 
eyes  the  only  results  of  whieh  civilization  can  boast :  and  ey«i 
this  much  he  is  not  sure  to  obtain. 

When  the  Indians  undertake  to  imitate  their  European  neighbours, 
and  to  till  the  earth  like  the  settlers,  they  are  immediately  exposed  to 
a  very  formidable  competition.  The  white  man  is  skilled  in  the 
craft  of  agriculture ;  the  Indian  is  a  rough  beginner  in  an  art  with 
"which  he  is  unacquainted.  The  former  reaps  abundant  crops  with- 
out difficulty,  the  latter  meets  with  a  thousand  obstacles  in  raising 
the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  European  is  placed  among  a  population  whose  wants  he 
knows  and  partakes.  The  savage  is  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  hos- 
tile people,  with  whose  manners,  language,  and  laws,  he  is  imper- 
fectly acquainted,  but  without  whose  assistance  he  cafnnot  live.  He 
can  only  procure  the  materials  of  comfort  by  bartering  his  commod- 
ities against  the  goods  of  the  European,  for  the  assistance  of  his 
countrymen  is  wholly  insufficient  to  supply  his  wants.  When  the 
Indian  wishes  to  sell  the  produce  of  his  labour,  he  cannot  always 
meet  with  a  purchaser,  while  the  European  readily  finds  a  market ; 
and  the  former  can  only  produce  at  a  consicerable  cost,  that  which 
the  latter  vends  at  a  very  low  rate.  Thus  the  Indian  has  no  sooner 
escaped  those  evils  to  which  barbarous  nations  are  exposed,  than 
he  is  subjected  to  the  still  greater  miseries  of  civilized  communities ; 
and  he  finds  it  scarcely  less  difficult  to  live  in  the  midst  of  our 
abundance,  than  in  the  depth  of  his  own  wilderness. 

He  has  not  yet  lost  the  habits  of  his  erratic  life ;  the  traditions 

random  amid  the  ice  and  snowtnd  detolate  solitudes  of  Canada.  Hanger  and  cold 
pursue  them  ;  every  day  their  life  is  in  jeopardy.  Among  these  men,  manners  hvr% 
lost  their  empire,  traditions  are  without  power.  They  become  more  and  more  sarage. 
Tanner  shared  in  all  these  miseries ;  he  was  aware  of  his  European  origin  ;  he  was 
not  kept  away  from  the  whites  by  force ;  on  the  contrary,  he  came  every  year  to  trade 
with  them,  entered  their  dwellings,  and  saw  their  enjoyments ;  he  knew  that  when- 
ever  he  chose  to  return  to  civilized  life,  he  was  perfectly  able4o  do  so — and  he  re- 
mahied  thirty  yeara  in  the  deserts.  When  he  came  into  civilized  society,  he  declared 
that  the  rude  existence  which  he  described  had  a  secret  charm  for  him  which  he  was 
unable  to  define :  he  returned  to  it  agam  and  again :  at  length  he  abandoned  it  with 
poignant  regret ;  and  when  he  Was  at  length  fixed  among  the  whites,  several  of  his 
children  refused  to  share  his  tranquil  and  easy  situation.  I  saw  Tanner  myself  at  tba 
lower  end  of  Lake  Superior ;  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  like  a  savage  than  a  ciwu 
lized  being.  His  book  is  written  without  either  taste  or  order ;  but  he  gives,  even  no* 
consciously,  a  lively  picture  of  the  prejudices,  the  passions,  the  vices,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  destitation  in  which  he  lived. 
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of  Us  £EUfaers  aad  his  pankm  finr  the  chase  are  still  ahve  within 
him.  The  wild  ei^cqrments  which  formerly  aiumated  him  in  the 
woodB  painfully  excite  his  troubled  imagination ;  and  his  former  ' 
privations  appear  to  be  less  keen,  Iris  former  p^ils  less  appalling. 
He  contrasts  the  independence  whidi  he  possessed  among  his  equak 
with  the  servile  position  which  he  occupies  in  civilized  society.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  solitudes  which  were  so  long  bis  free  home  are 
still  at  hand;  a  few  hours'  mardi  will  bring  him  back  to  them 
once  more.  The  whites  offer  him  a  sum,  which  seems  to  lum  tobe 
coBsiderable,  for  the  ground  which  he  has  begun  to  clear.  This 
money  of  the  Europeans  may  possibly  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  a  happy  and  peaceful  sub^stence  in  remote  regions ;  and  he 
quits  the  plough,  resumes  his  native  arms,  and  returns  to  the  wil- 
derness for  ever.*  The  condition  of  the  Creeks  stnd  Cherokees,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  sufficiently  corroborates  the  truth  of 
this  deplorable  picture. 

The  Indians  in  the  litde  which  they  have  done,  have  unques- 
tionaUy  displayed  as  much  natural  genius  as  the  peoples  of  Europe 

*  The  destractiT*  infloeBce  of  highly  civilized  natioiM  upon  others  which  are  less 
so,  has  been  exemplified  by  the  Europeans  themselves.  About  a  century  ago  the 
French  founded  the  town  of  Vincennes  upon  the  Wabash,  in  the  middle  of  the  desert ; 
aad  they  lived  there  in  great  plenty,  until  the  arrival  of  the  American  settlers,  who 
first  rained  the  previous  inhabitants  by  their  competition,  and  afterward  purchased 
ihetr  lands  at  a  very  low  rate.  At  the  time  when  M.  de  Volney,  from  whom  I  bor* 
nm  these  details,  passed  through  Vinoennes,  the  number  of  the  French  was  reduced 
to  a  hondred  individuals,  most  of  whom  were  about  to  pass  over  to  Louisiana  or  to 
Canada.  These  French  settlers  were  worthy  people,  but  idle  and  uninstructed :  they 
had  contracted  many  of  the  habits  of  savages.  The  Americans,  who  were  perhapa 
their  inferiors  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  were  immeasurably  superior  to  them  in  intelli* 
grace :  they  were  industrious,  well-informed,  rich,  and  accustomed  to  govern  their 
own  commnnity. 

I  myself  saw  in  Canada,  where  the  intellectual  difference  between  the  two  races  is 
less  striking,  that  the  English  are  the  masters  of  commerce  and  manufacture  in  the 
Canadian  country,  that  they  spread  on  all  sides,  and  confine  the  French  within  Ihnits 
which  scarcely  sufllce  to  contain  them.  In  like  manner,  in  Louisiana,  almost  all  a&> 
tivity  in  commerce  and  manufacture  centres  in  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Americans. 

Bat  the  case  of  Texas  is  still  more  striking :  the  state  of  Texas  is  a  part  of  Mexico, 
and  lies  upon  the  frontier  between  that  country  and  the  United  States.  In  the  coarse 
of  the  last  few  years  the  Anglo-Americans  have  penetrated  into  this  prorince,  which 
is  stiU  thinly  peopled  ;  they  purchase  land,  they  produce  the  commodities  of  the  coun- 
try, and  supplant  the  origioal  population.  It  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  if  Mexico 
takes  no  steps  to  check  this  change,  the  province  of  Texas  will  very  shortly  cease  to 
belong  to  that  government. 

If  the  difierent  degrees — comparatively  so  light— which  exist  in  European  dviliza 
tiob,  produce  results  of  such  magnitude,  the  consequences  which  must  ensue  from  the 
colliiion  of  the  most  perfect  European  civilization  with  Indian  savages  may  readily 
^  coBccivad. 
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in  tbdr  most  impofteni designs;  biituliotis  MwellasmeAre^yira 
time  to  hajoiy  whatever  may  be  their  intelligeoce  and  their  zeaL 
While  the  savages  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  dvilizatioB,  the 
doropeans  c<Mitinued  to  surround  them  on  every  ade,  and  to  oo&* 
fine  them  within  narrower  limits;  the  two  races  gradually  met, 
and  they  are  now  in  immediate  juxtapontion  to  each  other.  Ths 
Indian  is  already  superior  to  his  barbarous  parent,  but  he  is  still 
very  far  below  his  white  ndghbcmr.  With  their  resources  and  ac- 
qiured  knowledge,  the  Europeans  soon  appropriated  to  themsdves 
most  of  the  advanta^  whicb  the  natives  might  have  derived  from 
the  possession  of  the  soil :  they  have  settled  in  the  country,  thqr 
have  purchased  land  at  a  very  low  rate  or  have  occupied  it  Iqr 
force,  and  the  Indians  have  been  ruined  by  a  competition  which 
ttiey  had  not  the  means  of  resisting.  They  were  isolated  in  thw 
own  country,  and  their  race  only  constituted  a  colony  of  trouUe- 
some  aliens  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  and  domineering  peofde.* 
Washington  said  in  one  of  his  messages  to  congress,  '^  We  are 
moce  enlightened  and  powerful  than  the  Indian  nations,  we  are 
therefore  bound  in  honour  to  treat  them  with  kindness  and  even 
with  generosity."  But  this  virtuous  and  high-minded  policy  has 
not  been  followed.  The  rapacity  of  the  settlers  is  usually  backed 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  government.  Although  the  Cherokees  and 
the  Creeks  are  established  upon  the  territory  which  they  inhabited 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Europeans,  and  although  the  Ameri- 
cans have  frequently  treated  with  them  as  with  foreign  nations,  the 
surrounding  states  ha^e  not  consented  to  acknowledge  ihem  as  in- 
dependent peoples,  and  attempto  have  been  made  to  subject  these 


*  See  in  the  legislative  documents  (2]8t  coogress,  No.  89),  instances  of  excesses  of 
Mverjt  kind  committed  by  the  whites  upon  the  territory  of  the  Indians,  either  in  takmg 
poosesgion  of  a  part  of  their  lands,  until  compelled  to  retire  by  the  troops  of  toupees, 
or  carrying  off  their  cattle),  burning  their  houses,  catting  down  their  com,  and  dong 
▼ioieoce  to  their  persons. 

It  appears,  nevertheless,  from  all  these  documents,  that  the  claims  of  the  nativea 
we  constantly  protected  by  the  government  from  the  abase  of  force.  The  Union  has 
a  representative  agent  continually  employed  to  reside  among  the  Indians ;  and  cIm 
Import  of  the  Cherok/ee  agent*  which  is  among  the  documents  I  have  referred  to,  is 
alnkpst  always  favourable  to  the  Indians.  "  The  intrusion  of  whites,"  he  says, "  opon 
the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  would  cause  ruin  to  the  poor,  helpless,  and  inoflensiTe  ii- 
habitants."  And  he  farther  remarks  upon  the  attempt  of  the  state  of  Georgia  to 
•scablish  a  division  line  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  boundaries  of  the  Cherokeas, 
that  the  line  drawn  having  been  made  by  the  whites,  and  entirely  upon  expartt  evi- 
dence of  their  several  rights,  was  of  no  validity  whatever. 
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of  the  "woods  to  Anglo-American  magistrates,  laws,  and 
costoms.*  Destitution  had  driven  these  unfortunate  Indians  to 
chrilization,  and  oppression  liow  drives  them  back  to  their  former 
condition ;  many  of  tHem  abandon  the  soil  ^hich  they  had  begun 
to  clear,  and  retmn  to  their  savage  course  of  life. 

If  we  consider  the  tyrannical  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
by  \be  legislatures  of  the  southetn  states,  the  conduct  of  their  gov- 
emors,  and  the  decrees  of  their  courts  of  justice,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Indians  is  the  final  result  to 
wUch  the  efforts  of  their  policy  are  directed.  The  Americans  of 
tbit  part  of  the  Union  look  with  jealousy  upon  the  aborigines,f 
they  are  aware  that  these  tribes  hav«  not  yet  lost  the  traditions  of 
savage  life,  and  before  civilization  has  permanently  fixed  them  to 
the  soil,  it  is  intended  to  force  them  to  recede  by  reducing  them  to 
despair.  The  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  oppressed  by  the  several 
states,  have  appealed  to  the  central  government,  which  is  by  no 
means  insensible  to  their  misfortunes,  and  is  sincerely  desirous  of 
saving  ihe  remnant  of  the  natives,  and  of  maintaining  them  in  the 
free  possession  of  that  territory  which  the  Union  is  pledged  to  respect.| 
Bat  the  several  states  oppose  so  formidable  a  resistance  to  the  ex- 
eoition  of  this  design,  that  the  government  is  obliged  to  consent  to 
the  extirpation  of  a  few  barbarous  tribes  in  order  not  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  American  Union. 

But  the  federal  government,  which  id  not  able  to  protect  the  In- 
diuis,  would  fain  mitigate  the  hardships  of  their  lot ;  and,  with  this 

*  In  18S9  the  state  of  Alabama  divided  the  Creek  territory  into  counties,  and  sub- 
jected the  Indian  population  to  the  power  of  European  magistrates. 

In  1830  the  state  of  Mississippi  assimilated  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  to  the 
white  population,  and  declared  that  any  of  them  that  should  take  the  title  of  chief 
would  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  1,000  dollars  and  a  year's  imprisonment.  When  these 
laws  were  enforced  upon  the  Choctaws  who  inhabited  that  district,  the  tribes  assem- 
Ucd,  their  chief  communicated  to  them  the  intentions  of  the  whites,  and  read  to  them 
*  seme  of  the  laws  to  which  it  was  intended  that  they  should  submit ;  and  they  unan 
imoosly  declared  that  it  was  better  at  once  to  retreat  again  into  the  wilds. 

f  The  Georgians,  who  are  so  much  annoyed  by  the  proximity  of  the  Indians,  inhabit 
a  territory  which  does  act  at  present  contain  more  than  seven  inhabitants  to  the 
■square  mile.    In  France  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  inhabitants  to  the  same 
extent  of  country, 

X  In  1818  congress  appointed  commissioners  to  vitdt  the  Arkansas  territory  accom* 
psiued  by  a  deputation  of  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws.  This  expedition  was 
commanded  by  Messrs.  Kennerly,  M'Coy,  Wash  Hood,  and  John  Bell.  See  the  dif- 
ferent reports  of  the  coimnissioners,  and  their  journal,  in  the  documeBts  of  cottgreet^ 
Ko.  S7,  house  of  representatifes. 
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intention,  proposals  have  been  made  to  transport  thfim  into  mort 
remote  regions  at  the  (>ublic  cost 

Between  the  33d  and  37th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  a  vast  tract 
of  country  lies,  which  has  taken  the  name  -of  Arkansas,  from  the 
principal  river  that  -waters  its  extent  It  is  bounded  on  the  one 
side  by  the  confines  of  Mexico,  on  the  other  by  the  Missisappi. 
Numberless  streams  cross  it  in  every  direction ;  the  climate  is  mild, 
and  the  soil  productive,  but  it  is  only  inhabited  by  a  few  wandering 
hordes  of  savages.  The  government  of  the  Union  wishes  to  trans- 
port the  broken  remnants  of  the  indigenous  population  of  the  south, 
to  the  portion  of  this  country  which  is  nearest  to  Mexico,  and  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  American  settlements. 

We  were  assured,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  that  10,000 
Indians  had  already  gone  to  the  shores  of  the  Arkansas ;  and  firedi 
detachments  were  constantly  following  them;  but  congress  has 
been  unable  to  excite  a  unanimous  determination  in  those  whom  it 
is  disposed  to  protect.  Some,  indeed,  are  willing  to  quit  the  seat 
of  oppression,  but  the  most  enlightened  members  of  the  community 
refuse  to  abandon  their  recent  dwellings  and  their  springing  cn]|» ; 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  work  of  civilization,  once  interrupted, 
will  n^ver  be  resumed ;  they  fear  that  those  domestic  habits  which 
have  been  so  recently  contracted,  may  be  irrecoverably  lost  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  which  is  still  barbarous,  and  where  nothing  is 
prepared  for  the  subsistence  of  an  agricultural  people ;  they  know 
that  their  entrance  into  those  wilds  will  be  opposed  by  inimical 
hordes,  and  that  they  have  lost  the  energy  of  barbarians,  without 
acquiring  the  resources  of  civilization  to  reast  their  attacks. 
Moreover  the  Indians  readily  discover  that  the  settlement  which  is 
proposed  to  them  is  merely  a  temporary  expedient  Who  can  as- 
sure them  that  they  will  at  length  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  peace  in 
their  new  retreat  ?  The  United  States  pledge  themselves  to  the 
observance  of  the  obligation ;  but  the  territory  which  they  at  present 
occupy  was  formerly  secured  to  them  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  oi 
Anglo-American  faith.*    The  American  government  does  not  in- 

• 
< 

*  Th«  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Creeks  in  August,  1790,  is  ia  the 
following  words :  "  The  United  States  solemnly  guaranty  to  the  Creek  natioa  all 
their  land  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.'' 

The  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  in  1791  with  the  Cherokees  sajrs :  "  Tha 
United  States  solemnly  guaranty  to  the  Cherokee  nation  all  their  lands  not  hereby 
ceded.''    The  following  article  declared  that  if  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
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deed  rob  them  of  their  lands,  but  it  allows  perpetual  incursions  to 
be  made  on  them.  In  a  few  years  the  same  'white  population 
which  DOW  flocks  around  them,  will  track  them  to  the  solitudes  of 
the  Arkansas ;  they  will  then  be  exposed  to  the  same  evils  with- 
out the  same  remedies ;  and  as  the  limits  of  the  earth  will  at  last 
fail  them,  their  only  refuge  is  the  grave. 

The  Union  treats  the  Indians  with  less  cupidity  and  rigour  than 
the  policy  of  the  several  states,  but  the  two  governments  are  alike 
destitute  of  good  faith.  The  states  extend  what  they  are  pleased 
to  term  the  benefits  of  their  laws  to  the  Indians,  with  a  belief  that 
the  tribes  will  recede  rather  than  submit ;  and  the  central  gov 
emment,  which  promises  a  permanent  refuge'to  these  unhappy  be- 
ings, is  well  aware  of  its  inability  to  secure  it  to  them.* 

Thus  the  tyranny  of  the  states  obliges  the  savages  to  retire,  the 
Union,  by  its  promises  and  resources,  facilitates  their  retreat ;  and 
these  measures  tend  to  precisely  the  same  cnd.f  ^^  By  the  will  of 
our  Father  in  heaven^  the  governor  of  the  whole  world,''  said  the 
Cherdcees  in  their  petition  to  congress^;  **  the  red  man  of  America 
has  become  small,  and  the  white  man  great  and  renowned.  When 
the  ancestors  of  the  people  of  these  United  States  first  came  to  the 
shores  of  America,  they  found  the  red  man  strong :  though  he  was 

otker  aettler  not  of  the  Indian  race,  ihould  establish  himself  npen  the  territory  of  the 
Cherokees,  the  United  States  would  withdraw  their  protection  from  that  indfridual, 
and  gnre  him  np  to  be  punished  as  the  Cherokee  nation  should  think  fit. 

*  This  does  not  prevent  them  from  promising  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  do  so. 
See  the  letter  of  the  president  addressed  to  the  Creek  Indians,  23d  March,  1829. 
("  Proceedings  of  the  Indian  Board,  in  the  City  of  New  York,*'  p.  5.)  "  Beyond  the 
great  river  Mississippi,  where  a  part  of  your  nation  has  gone,  your  father  has  provided 
a  country  large  enough  for  all  of  you,  and  he  advises  you  to  remove  to  it.  There 
your  white  brothers  will  not  trouble  you  ;  they  will  have  no  claim  to  the  land,  and 
you  cui  live  upon  it,  yoo  and  all  your  children,  as  long  as  the  grass  grows  or  the  water 
runs,  in  peace  and  plenty.    Jt  will  be  yourtfor  tver," 

The  secretary  of  war,  in  a  letter  virritten  to  the  Cherokees,  April  ISth,  1829  (see 
the  same  work,  page  6),  declares  to  them  that  they  cannot  expect  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  at  the  time  occupied  by  them,  but  gives  them  the  most  positive  a» 
surance  of  uninterrupted  peace  if  they  would  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi :  as  if 
the  power  which  could  not  grant  them  protection  then,  would  be  able  to  afford  it  them 
bereaAcr  I 

t  To  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  several  states  and  the 
Union  with  respect  to  the  Indians,  it  is  necessary  to  consult,  1st,  **  The  laws  of  the 
colonial  and  state  governments  relating  to  the  Indian  mhabitanta.*'  (See  the  legisla- 
tive documents,  21st  congress.  No.  319.)  2d,  '*  The  laws  of  the  Union  on  the  same 
sobject,  and  especially  that  of  March  30th,  1802."  (See  Story's  Laws  of  the  United 
States.)  3d,  <^  The  report  of  Mr.  Cass,  secretary  of  war,  relative  to  Indian  afiaira 
November  29th,  1823. 

t  December  18th.  1829. 
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ignorant  and  savage,  yet  be  recdved  Item  kindly,  and  gave  them 
dry  land  to  rest  their  weary  feet  They  met  in  peace,  and  shook 
hands  in  token  of  friendship.  Whatever  the  white  man  wanted 
and  asked  of  the  Indian,  the  latter  willingly  gave.  At  that  tisie 
the  Indian  was  the  lord,  and  the  white  man  the  suppliant.  Bat 
now  the  scene  has  changed.  The  strength  of  the  red  man  has 
become  weakness.  As  his  neighbours  increased  in  numbers,  his 
power  became  less  and  less,  and  now,  of  the  many  and  powerful 
tribes  who  once  covered  these  United  States,  only  a  few  are  to  be 
seen  —  a  few  whom  a  sweeping  pestilence  had  left.  The  nordierD 
tribes,  who  were  once  so  numerous  and  powerful,  are  now  nearly 
ettinct  Thus  it  has  happened  to  the  red  man  of  America.  Shall 
we,  who  are  remnants,  share  the  same  fate  ? 

'^T^e  land  on  which  we  stand  we  have  received  as  an- inheritance 
from  our  fathers  who  possessed  it  from  time  immemorial,  as  a  gift 
from  our  common  Father  in  heaven.  They  bequeathed  it  to  us  as 
their  children,  and  we  have  sacredly  kept  it,  as  containing  their 
remains.  This  ri^t  of  inheritance  we  have  never  ceded,  nor  ever 
forfeited.  Permit  us  to  ask  what  better  right  can  the  people  have 
to  a  country  than  the  right  of  inheritance  and  immemorial  peacea- 
ble possession  1  We  know  it  is  said  of  late  by  the  state  of  Oeorgm 
and  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  that  we  have  forfeited 
this  right ;  but  we  think  it  is  said  gratuitously.  At  what  time 
have  we  made  the  forfeit?  What  great  crime  have  we  committed, 
whereby  we  must  for  ever  be  divested  of  our  country  and  rights  1 
Was  it  when  we  were  hostile  to  the  United  States,  and  took  part 
with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence ?  If  so,  why  was  not  this  forfeiture  declared  in  the  first 
treaty  which  followed  that  war  ?  Why  was  not  sudi  an  artick 
as  the  following  inserted  in  the  treaty :  *  The  United  States  give 
peace  to  the  Cherokees,  but  for  the  part  they  took  in  the  last  war, 
declare  them  to  be  but  tenants  at  will,  to  be  removed  when  tlic 
convenience  of  the  states,  within  whose  chartered  limits  they  live, 
shall  require  it'  ?  That  was  the  proper  time  to  assume  such  a 
possession.  But  it  was  not  thought  of,  nor  would  our  forefathers 
have  agreed  to  any  treaty,  whose  tendency  was  to  deprive  than  of 
their  rights  and  their  country.'^ 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  Indians :  their  assertions  are  tms, 
their  forebodings  inevitable.    From  whichever  side  we  conskler  the 
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d«8times  of  the  aborigiaes  of  VatOt  Americfty  th^  Galamities  appear 
to  be  irremediable :  if  they  continue  barbarous,  they  are  forced  to 
retire :  if  they  attempt  to  civilize  their  manners,  the  contact  of  a 
mcMre  civilized  community  subjects  them  to  oppression  and  destitu- 
tion. They  perish  if  they  continue  to  wander  from  waste  to  waste, 
and  if  they  attempt  to  settle,  they  still  must  perish ;  the  assistance 
of  Europeans  is  necessary  to  instruct  them,  but  the  approach  of 
Europeans  corrupts  and  repels  them  into  savage  life ;  they  refuse 
to  change^  their  habits  as  long  as  their  solitudes  are  their  own,  and 
it  is  too  late  to  change  them  when  they  are  constrained  to  submit 

The  Spaniards  pursued  the  Indians  with  blood-hounds,  ^ke  wild 
beasts ;  they  sacked  the  New  Work!  with  no  more  temper  or  com- 
passion than  a  city  taken  by  storm  :  but  destruction  must  cease, 
and  phrensy  be  stayed ;  the  remnant  of  the  Indian  population,  which 
had  escaped  the  massacre,  mixed  with  its  conquerors  and  adopted 
in  the  end  their  religion  and  their  nmnners  *  The  conduct  pf  ttie 
Americans  of  the  United  States  toward  the  aborigines  is  character- 
ized, on  the  other  hand,  by  a  singular  attachment  to  the  formalities 
of  law.  Provided  that  the  Indians  retain  their  barbarous  condition, 
the  Americans  take  no  part  in  their  affairs:  they  treat  them  as  in- 
dependent nations,  and  do  not  possess  themselves  of  their  hunting 
grounds  without  a  treaty  of  purchase :  and  if  an  Indian  nation 
happens  to  be  so  encroached  upon  as  to  be  unable  to  subsist  upon 
its  territojry,  they  afford  it  brotherly  assistance  in  transporting  it  to 
a  grave  sufficiently  remote  from  the  land  of  its  fathers. 

The  Spaniards  were  unable  to  exterminate  the  Indian  race  by 
those  unparalleled  atrocities  which  brand  them  with  indelible 
dtame,  nor  did  they  even  succeed  in  wholly  depriving  it  of  its 
rights;  but  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  have  accomplished 
ibis  twofoU  purpose  vrith  singular  felicity;  tranquilly,  legally^ 
philanthropically,  without  shedding  blood,  and  without  violating  a 
■ingle  great  principle  of  morality  m  the  eyes  of  the  world.!    It 

*  The  hoDoor  of  this  rMolt  is,  however,  by  no  meftos  due  to  the  Spaniards.  If  the 
ladiao  tribee  had  not  been  tillers  of  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  arriral  of  the  Euro* 
peans,  they  would  nnqaestionably  have  been  destroyed  in  South  as  well  as  in  North 


t  Sm  among  other  documentsy  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Ml  in  the  name  of  the 
•oinmittee  on  Indian  affairs,  Feb.  24th,  1890,  in  which  it  is  most  logically  established 
aad  most  learnedly  prered,  that  **  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the  Indians  had  no 
light  by  TnTtiie  of  their  ancient  possession  either  of  wiU  or  sovereignty,  has  never  beta 
abandoned  either  expressly  or  by  implicattott." 
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18  iuq>06siUe  to  destroy  men  "with  more  respect  for  the  laws  of  fan* 
manity. 


SITUATION  OF  THE   BLACK  POPULATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  DAN- 
OEBS  WITH  WHICH  ITS  PRESENCE  THREATENS  THE  WHTTES. 

Why  it  is  more  difficult  to  abolish  Slavery,  and  to  eflface  all  Vestiges  of  it  among  the 
Moderns,  than  it  was  among  the  Ancients. — In  the  United  States  the  prejodices  of 
the  Whites  against  the  Blacks  seem  to  increase  in  Proportion  as  SlaTery  is  abolisli. 
ed. — Situation  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  States. — Why  the 
Americans  abolish  Slavery. — Servitude,  which  debases  the  Slave,  empoverishes  the 
Master. — Contrast  between  the  left  and  the  right  Bank  of  the  Ohio. — To  what  at- 
tributable.— The  black  Race,  as  well  as  Slavery,  recedes  toward  the  South. — ^Ex* 
planation  of  this  Fact. — Difficulties  attendant  upon  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the 
South.— Dangers  to  come. — General  Anxiety. — Foundation  of  a  black  Colony  ni 
Africa. — ^Why  the  Americans  of  the  South  increase  the  Hardships  of  Slavery,  while 
they  are  distressed  at  its  Continuance. 

The  Indians  will  perish  in  the  same  isolated  condition  in  which 
they  have  lived ;  but  the  destiny  of  the  negroes  is  in  some  measure 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  Europeans.  These  two  races  are  at- 
tached to  each  other  without  intermingling ;  and  they  are  alike  un- 
able entirely  to  separate  or  to  combine.  The  most  formidable  of 
all  the  ills  which  threaten  the  future  existence  of  the  United  States, 
arises  from  the  presence  of  a  black  population  upon  its  territory ; 
and  in  contemplating  the  causes  of  the  present  embarrassments  or 
of  the  future  dangers  of  the  United  States,  the  observer  is  invariably 
led  to  consider  this  as  a  primary  fact. 

The  permanent  evils  to  which  mankind  is  subjected  are  usually 
produced  by  the  vehement  or  the  increasing  eflForts  of  men ;  but 
there  is  one  calamity  which  penetrated  furtively  into  the  world,  and 
which  was  at  first  scarcely  distinguishable  amid  the  ordinary  abuses 
of  power :  it  originated  with  an  individual  whose  name  history  has 


In  perusing  this  report,  which  is  evidently  drawn  up  by  an  able  hand,  one  is 
idled  at  the  facility  with  which  the  author  gets  rid  of  all  arguments  founded  npoe 
tcason  and  natural  right,  which  he  designates  as  abstract  and  theoretical  priaciples. 
The  more  I  contemplate  the  difference  between  civilised  and  uncivilized  man  witk 
regard  tolhe  principles  of  justice,  the  more  I  observe  Uiat  the  former  contests  t]|» 
iustice  of  those  righu,  which  the  latter  simply  violates. 
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not  preeenred ;  it  was  wafted  like  some  accursed  germe  upon  a  por- 
ticm  of  the  soil,  but  it  afterward  nurtured  itself,  grew  without  effort, 
and  spreads  naturally  with  tiie  socie^  to  which  it  belongs.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  this  calamity  is  slavery.  Christianity  suppressed 
slavery,  but  the  Christians  of  the  sixteenth  centiiryre-establidied 
it — as  an  exception,  indeed,  to  their  social  system,  and  restricted 
to  one  of  the  races  of  mankind ;  but  the  wound  thui  inflicted  upon 
humanity,  though  less  extensive,  was  at  the  same  6me  rendered 
far  more  difficult  of  cure. 

It  is  important  to  make  an  accurate  distinction  between  slavery 

•  itKlf,  and  its  consequences.  The  immediate  evils  which  are  pro- 
duced by  slavery  were  very  nearly  the  same  in  antiquity  as  they 
are  among  the  modems ;  but  the  consequences  of  these  evils  were 
different.  The  slave,  among  the  andents,  belonged  to  the  same 
race  as  his  master,  and  he  was  often  the  superior  of  the  two  in  edu- 
cation* and  instruction.  Freedom  was  the  only  distinction  between 
them;  and  when  freedom  was  conferred,  they  were  easily  con- 
fiwnded  together.  The  ancients,  then,  had  a  very  simple  means  of 
avoiding  slavery  and  its  evil  consequences,  which  was  that  of  affiran- 
duaement ;  and  they  succeeded  as  soon  as  they  adopted  this  meas- 
ure generally.  Not  but,  in  ancient  states,  the  vestiges  of  servitude 
sabsisted  for  some  time  after  servitude  itself  was  abolished.  There 
is  a  natural  prejudice  which  prompts  men  to  despise  whomsoever 
has  been  their  inferior,  long  after  he  is  become  their  equal ;  and 
the  real  inequality  which  is  produced  by  fortune  or  by  law,  is  al- 
ways  succeeded  by  an  imaginary  inequality  which  is  implanted  in 
the  manners  of  the  people.  Nevertheless,  this  secondary  conse- 
quence of  slavery  was  limited  to  a  certain  term  among  the  an- 

*Gients;  for  the  freedman  bore  so  entire  a  resemblance  to  tiiose 
bom  firee,  that  it  soon  became  impossible  to  distinguish  him  from 
amongtbem. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  antiquity  was  that  of  altering  the  law ; 
among  the  modems  it  is  that  of  altering  the  manners ;  and,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  the  real  obstacles  begin  where  those  of  the 
andents  left  off    Jhia  arises  fit)m  the  circumstance  that,  among 

*  It  is  weU  known  that  sereral  of  tlM  mot t  distingwiihftd  aathore  of  antiqaity,  and 
MBOBg  them  JStop  and  Terence,  were  or  had  been  slaves.  Slaves  were  not  always 
taken  from  barbarous  natioas,  and  the  ohanoea  of  war  redoeed  highly  ctriUied  mm 
tosenr^odj. 
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tlie  moderns,  the  abelract  aod  tranaent  fact  of  slavery  is  faUBy 
united  to  the  physical  and  penaanent  fact  of  colour.  The  traditioQ 
of  slavery  dishonours  &e  race,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  race  per- 
petuates the  tradition  of  slayeiy.  No  African  has  ever  voluntarily 
emigrated  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World ;  whence  it  must  be  in 
feiredy  that  all  the  blacks  who  are  now  to  be  found  in  that  hemi- 
sphere are  either  slaves  or  freedmen.  Thus  the  negro  transmits  the 
eternal  mark  of  his  ignominy  to  all  his  descendants ;  and  although 
the  law  may  abolish  slavery,  God  alone  can  obliterate  the  traces 
of  its  existence. 

The  modem  slave  difiers  from  his  master  not  only  in  his  condi* 
tion,  but  in  his  origin.  You  may  set  the  negro  free,  but  you  caa- 
not  make  him  otherwise  than  an  alien  to  the  European.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  we  scarcely  admowledge  the  common  features  of  mankind 
in  this  child  of  debasement  whom  slavery  has  brought  among  us. 
His  physiognomy  is  to  our  ^es  hideous,  his  understanding  weak, 
his  tastes  low ;  and  we  are  almost  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
beiag  intermediate  between  man  and  the  brutes.*  The  moderaSy 
then,  after  tiiey  have  abolished  slavery,  have  three  prqudicas  to 
contend  against,  which  are  less  ea^  to  attack,  and  Ceu*  less  easy  to 
conquer,  than  the  mere  fact  of  servitude :  the  prejudice  of  the  mas- 
ter, the  prejudice  of  the  race,  and  the  prejudice  of  odour. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom 
among  men  like  ourselves  l^  nature,  and  equal  to  ourselves  by  law-, 
to  conceive  the  irreconcilable  diffisrences  whidi  separate  the  negro 
from  the  European  in  America.  But  we  may  derive  some  faiat 
notion  of  them  from  analogy.  France  was  formerly  a  country  in 
which  numerous  distinctions  of  rank  existed,  that  had  been  created 
by  the  legislation.  Nothmg  can  be  more  fictitious  than  a  purely' 
legal  in&rbrity ;  nothing  more  contrary  to  the  instinct  of  mankind 
than  these  permanent  divisions  which  had  been  established  betweca 
bongs  evidently  amilar.  Nevertheless  these  diviaons  subsisted  for 
ages ;  they  still  subsist  in  many  places ;  and  on  all  sides  they  have 
1^  imaginary  vestiges,  idiich  time  alone  can  efiaoe.  If  it  be  is 
difficult  to  root  out  an  inequality  which  solely  originates  in  the  law, 
how  are  those  distinctions  to  be  destroyed  which  seem  to  be  found- 


*  To  iodoce  the  whites  to  abendott  the  opinion  they  hare  eoQceived  of  the 
•■d  inteUectml  inffrioritf  of  their  former  slaTee,  the  ■esroee  oMtt  chaoft ;  \mu 
long  M  this  opioioii  sabsists,  to  change  is  impossible. 
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d  upon  tlieiflMiiutaUe  laws  of  nature  hemelf?  Wlien  I  rentembar 
tlie  i  lilt  Ilia  dtfionllj  wMi  whidi  anstocratic  bodies,  of  wbateYcr 
■tttve  they  may  be,  are  commingled  with  the  mass  of  the  people ; 
and  Ae  cxceecfing  care  which  thej  take  to  preaenre^  the  ideal 
honDdaries  of  their  caate  inviolate,  I  despair  of  seeing  an  aristoo- 
lacj  fiaappear  wUch  is  founded  upon  visible  and  indelible  signs. 
Thoae  who  hope  that  tiie  Europeans  will  ever  mix  with  the  ne- 
groes, appear  to  me  to  delude  themselves ;  and  I  am  not  led  to  any 
sQch  GODchiaion  by  my  own  reason,  or  by  &e  evidence  of  facts. 

Hitherto,  wherever  the  whites  have  been  the  most  powerful,  ihey 
have  mamtaiBed  the  blada  in  a  subordinate  or  a  servile  position ; 
wherever  the  negroes  have  been  strongest,  they  have  destroyed  the 
whites;  such  has  be^  the  only  course  of  events  which  has  ever 
taken  place  between  the  two  races. 

I  aee  that  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
at  the  preKnt  day,  the  legal  barrier  which  separated  the  two  races 
it  tending  to  fiill  away,  but  not  that  which  «dsts  in  the  manners  of 
the  country;  slavery  recedes,  but  tile  prejudice  to  which  it  has 
grren  Incth  remains  stationary.  Whosoever  has  inhabited  the 
Unked  States,  must  have  perceived,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  Un- 
ion in  which  the  negroes  are  no  longer  slaves,  they  have  ih  no- 
wise drawn  nearer  to  the  whites.  On  the  contrary,  the  prejudice 
of  the  race  appears  to  be  stronger  in  the  states  which  have  abol- 
ished slavery,  than  in  those  where  it  still  exists;  and  nowhere  is  it 
80  mtolerant  as  in  those  states  where  servitude  has  never  been 
kaewn. 

It  is  tme,  that  m  the  north  of  the  Union,  marriages  may  be  le-* 
gaily  contracted  between  negroes  and  whites,  but  public  opinion 
would  stigmatize  a  man  who  should  connect  himself  with  a  negress 
as  infamous,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  single  instance 
of  sodi  a  union.  The  electoral  franchise  has  been  conferred  upon 
the  negroes  in  almost  all  the  states  in  which  slavery  has  been 
abolished ;  but  if  they  come  forward  to  vote,  their  lives  are  in  dan- 
ger. If  oppressed,  they  may  bring  an  action  at  law,  but  they  will 
find  none  but  whites  among  their  judges ;  and  although  they  may 
legally  serve  as  jurors,  prejudice  repulses  them  from  that  office 
The  same  schools  do  not  receive  the  child  of  the  black  and  of  the 
European.    In  the  theatres,  gold  cannot  procure  a  seat  for  the  ser* 
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Tile  Twce  beside  thor  fonner  masteis;  in  the  ho^»ilak  they  He 
apart ;  and  although  they  are  allowed  to  invoke  the  same  Ditinity 
as  the  whites,  it  must  be  at  a  different  altar,  and  ifn  thar  own 
churches  with  their  own  clergy.  The  gates  of  heaven  are  not  closed, 
against  these  unhappy  bebgs;  but  their  inferiority  is  continued  to 
the  very  confines  of  the  other  world .  When  the  negro  is  defunct, 
his  bones  are  cast  aside,  and  the  distinction  of  condition  prevaib 
even  in  the  equality  of  death.  The  negro  is  free,  but  he  can  diare 
neither  the  rights,  nor  the  pleasures,  nor  the  labour,  nor  &e  afflic- 
tions, nor  the  tomb  of  him  whose  equal  he  has  been  declared  to  be; 
and  he  cannot  meet  him  upon  fair  terms  in  Hfe  or  in  death. 

In  the  south,  where  slavery  still  exists,  the  negroes  are  less  care- 
Ailly  kept  apart ;  they  sometimes  share  the  labour  and  the  recrea- 
tions of  the  whites ;  the  whites  consent  to  intermix  with  them  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  although  the  legidation  treats  them  more 
harshly,  the  habits  of  the  people  are  more  tolerant  and  compassion- 
ate. In  the  south  the  master  is  not  afraid  to  raise  his  slave  to  his 
own  standing,  because  he  knows  that  he  can  in  a  moment  reduce 
him  to  the  dust  at  pleasure.  In  the  north,  the  white  no  longer 
distinctly  perceives  the  barrier  which  separates  him  from  the  de- 
graded race,  and  he  shuns  the  negro  with  the  more  pertmadtj, 
because  he  fears  lest  they  should  some  day  be  confounded  together. 

Among  the. Americans  of  the  south,  nature  sometimes  reasserts 
her  rights,  and  restores  a  transient  equahty  between  the  blacks 
apd  the  whites ;  but  in  the  north,  pride  restrains  the  most  imperi- 
ous of  human  passions.  The  American  of  the  northern  states  would 
perhaps  allow  the  negress  to  share  his  licentious  pleasures,  if  the 
laws  of  his  country  did  not  declare  that  she  may  aspire  to  be  the 
legitimate  partner  of  his  bed ;  but  he  recoils  with  horror  from  her 
who  might  become  his  wife 

Thus  it  is,  in  the  United  States,  that  the  prejudice  which  repek 
the  negroes  seems  to  increase  in  -proportion  as  they  are  emancipa- 
ted, and  inequality  is  sanctioned  by  the  manners  while  it  is  effaced 
from  the  laws  of  the  country.  But  if  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  races  which  inhabit  the  United  States,  is  such  as  I  have  de» 
icribed,  it  may  be  asked  why  the  Americans  have  abolished  slave- 
ry in  the  north  of  the  Union,  why  they  maintain  it  in  the  south, 
and  why  they  aggravate  its  hardships  there  1  The  answer  is  easily 
given.    It  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  negroes,  but  for  that  of  the 
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vliiteS)  tii^t  meamures  are  taken  ta  abdiah  alaveiy  in  tht  Umted 
States. 

The  first  negroes  were  imported  into  Virginia  about  the  year 
162L*  In  America,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  p^be, 
slaTeiy  originated  in  the  south.  Thence  it  spread  from  one  settle- 
ment to  another;  but  the  number  of  slaves  diminished  toward  the 
northern  states,  aod  the  negro  population  was  always  very  limited 
in  New  England.f 

A  century  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  colo* 
nies,  when  the  attention  of  the  planters  was  struck  by  the  extras 
ordinary  fact,  that  the  provinces  whigh  were  comparatively  desti- 
tute of  slaves,  increased  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  prosperity, 
mcnre  rapidly  than  those  which  contained  the  greatest  number  of 
negroes.  In  the  former,  however,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
cultivate  the  soil  themselves,  or  by  hired  labourers ;  in  the  latter, 
they  were  furnished  with  h^ds  for  which  they  paid  no  wages ;  yet, 
although  labour  and  expense  were  on  the  one  side,  and  ease  wiUi 
economy  on  the  other,  the  former  were  in  possession  of  the  most 
advantageous  system.  This  consequence  seemed  to  be  the  more 
difficult  to  explain,  since  the  settlers,  who  all  belonged  to  the  same. 
Kuropean  race,  had  the  same  habits,  the  same  civilization,  the 
same  laws,  and  their  shades  of  difference  were  extremely  slight 

Time,  however,  continued  to  advance ;  and  the  Anglo-Americans, 
spreading  beyond  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,penetrated  farther 
and  farther  into  the  solitudes  of  the  west ;  they  met  with  a  new  soil 
and  an  unwonted  climate ;  the  obstacles  which  opposed  them  were 
of  the  most  various  character ;  their  races  intermingled,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  south  went  up  toward  the  north,  those  of  the  north 
descended  to  the  south;  but  in  the  midst  pf  all  these  causes,  the 

*  See  Bererley's  History  of  Virginia.  See  also  in  Jefferson's  Memoirs  some  cnri- 
ow  details  concerning  the  introduction  of  negroes  into  Virginia,  and  the  first  act  which 
piotiibited  the  importation  of  them  4n  1778r 

t  The  number  of  slaves  was  less  considerable  in  the  north,  but  the  advantages 
resQhing  from  slavery  were  not  more  contested  there  than  in  the  south.  In  1740,  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  declared  that  the  direct  importation  of  slaves  ooght 
to  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  smuggling  severely  punished,  in  order  not 
to  discoonige  the  fair  trader.  (Kent's  CommentarieSt  vol.  ii.,  p.  206.)  Curious  re- 
searches, hy  Belknap,  upon  slavery  in  New  England,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Historical 
Collectioa  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  iv.,  p.  193.  It  appears  that  negroes  were  introduced 
there  in  1630,  but  that  the  legislation  and  manners  of  the  people  were  opposed  to 
utKferf  from  the  first ;  see  also,  in  the  same  work,  the  manner  in  which  public  opinioK 
■ad  afterward  the  law%  finally  put  an  end  to  slaxery. 
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MM  result  recQiTed  irt  ettxy  step  i  and  in  gmcriiy  ove  ooIoflMt  ni 
which  there  were  no  slaves  became  more  populous  and  more  rieli 
than  diose  in  which  slavery  flourished.  The  more  progress  was 
made^the  more  was  it  shown  that  slavery,  which  is  so  cruel  to  ther 
edave,  is  prejudicial  to  the  master. 

But  this  truth  was  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  ^en  civiliza- 
tion reached  tfie  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  stream  which  die  Indiana 
had  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ohio,  or  Beautiful  river,  waters 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  vallqrs  which  have  ever  been  made 
the  abode  of  man.  Undulating  lands  extend  upon  both  diores  of 
tiie  Ohio,  whose  soil  affords  inexhaustible  treasures  to  the  labourer; 
on  either  bank  the  air  is  wholesome  and  the  climate  mild ;  and 
each  of  them  forms  the  (extreme  frontier  of  a  vast  state :  that  which 
follows  the  numerous  windings  of  the  Ohio  upon  the  left  is  called 
Kentucky ;  tiiat  upon  the  right  bears  the  name  of  the  river.  These 
two  states  only  differ  in  a  single  respect ;  Kentucky  has  admitted 
^avery,  but  the  state  of  Ohio  has  prohibited  the  existence  of  slaves 
within  its  borders.* 

Thus  the  traveller  who  floats  down  the  current  of  the  Ohio,  to 
the  spot  where  that  river  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  may  be  said  to 
sail  between  liberty  and  servitude;  and  a  transient  inspection  of 
the  surrounding  objects  will  convince  him  which  of  the  two  is  most 
favourable  to  mankind. 

Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  the  population  is  rare ;  froia 
time  to  time  one  descries  a  troop  of  slaves  loitering  in  the  half- 
desert  fields ;  the  primeval  forest  recurs  at  every  turn ;  sodety 
seems  to  be  adeep,  man  to  be  idle,  and  nature  alone  offers  a  scene 
cf  activity  and  of  life. 

From  the  right  bank,  on  the  contrary,  a  confused  hum  is  heard, 
which  proclaims  the  presence  of  industry ;  the  fields  are  coveied 
with  abimdant  harvests ;  the  elegance  of  the  dwellmgs  announces 
the  taste  and  activity  of  the  labourer ;  and  man  appears  to  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  wealth  and  contentment  which  are  the  re- 
ward of  labour.f 

*  Not  only  is  slavery  prohibited  in  Ohio,  but  no  free  negroes  are  allowed  to  entar 
the  territory  of  that  sute,  or  to  hold  property  in  it.    See  the  statntes  of  Olio. 

t  The  actiyity  of  Ohio  is  not  confined  to  indiTiduals,  but  the  undertakings  of  tlia 
state  are  surprisingly  great :  a  canal  has  been  established  between  Lake  Erie  and  tba 
Ohio,  by  means  of  which  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  communicates  with  the  river 
of  the  north,  and  the  European  commodities  with  arrive  at  New  York,  may  be  §»• 
warded  by  water  to  New  Orleans  across  fire  hundred  leagues  of  continent. 


The  atatetvf  Eenliicky  was  founded  tn  1775^  the  state  of  Ohk 
eidy  twelve  years  later ;  bat  twelve  years  are  more  in  America 
than  half  a  century  in  Europe,  and^  at  the  present  day^  the  popola- 
Am  of  Oino  exceeds  that  of  Kentudiy  by  250,000  souls.*  These 
i^^Mnte  consequences  of  slavery  and  freedom  may  readily  be 
nndesflood ;  and  they  suffice  to  eirplain  many  of  ihe  differences 
which  we  remark  between  the  civilization  of  antiquity  and  that  of 
our  own  time. 

Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  labour  is  confounded  with  the 
idea  of  daveiy,  upon  die  right  bank  it  is  identified  with  that  of 
prosperity  and  improvenkent ;  on  the  one  side  it  is  degraded,  on  the 
other  it  is  honoured ;  on  the  former  territory  no  white  labourers  can 
he  firaod,  for  they  would  be  afraid  of  assimilating  themselves  to 
the  negroes ;  on  the  latter  no  one  is  idle,  for  the  white  population 
extends  its  activity  and  its  intelligence  to  every  kind  of  employ- 
ment Thus  the  men  whose  task  it  is  to  cultivate  the  rich  soil  of 
Kentucky  are  ignorant  and  lukewarm ;  while  those  who  are  active 
and  enlightened  either  do  nothing,  or  pass  over  into  the  state  of 
Ohio,  where  ikej  jnay  work  without  dishonour. 

It  is  true  that  in  Kentudcy  the  planters  are  not  obliged  to  pay 
wages  to  the  dttves  whom  diey  employ ;  but  diey  derive  small 
jMOfilB  from  their  labour,  while  the  wages  paid  to  free  workmen 
would  be  retuBied  with  interest  in  the  value  of  their  services. 
The  free  wodooan  is  paid,  but  he  does  hb  work  quicker  than  the 
slave ;  and  rapidity  of  execution  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of 
economy.  The  white  sells  his  services,  but  they  are  only  purchased 
at  the  times  at  which  they  may  be  useful ;  tiie  blaok  €an  claim  no 
remuneration  for  his  toil,  but  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  is 
perpetual ;  he  must  be  supported  in  his  old  age  as  well  as  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  in  his  profitless  infancy  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
ductive yean  of  youth.  Payment  must  equally  be  made  in  order 
to  obtain  the  services  of  either  class  of  men ;  the  free  workman 
rec^ves  his  wages  in  money ;  the  slave  in  education,  in  food,  in  care, 
and  iu  clothing.  The  money  which  a  master  spends  in  the  main- 
tenance of  his  slaves,  goes  gradually  and  in  detail,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  perceived ;  the  salary  of  the  free  workman  is  paid  in  a 

•  TIm  exact  mimterf  fiven  by  the  census  of  1S30  were  *  Eentacky,  688,844;  Ohio* 
t37,679. 
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ronnd  sxm,  which  sppean  only  to  eorich  the  iadmdoal  vrho  re* 
ceives  it;  but  in  the  end  the  aUve  has  cost  more  than  die  bee 
servant,  and  his  labour  is  less  productive** 

The  influence  of  slavery  extends  still  farther ;  it  affects  the  d»r-> 
acter  of  the  master,  and  imparts  a  peculiar  tendency  to  bis  ide«s 
and  his  tastes.  Upon  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants  is  enterprising  and  energetic^  but  this  vigour  is 
very  differently  exercised  in  the  two  states.  The  white  inhabitant 
of  Ohio,  who  is  obliged  to  subsist  by  his  own  exertions,  regards  • 
temporal  prosperity  as  the  principal  aim  of  his  exist^ice ;  and  as 
the  country  which  he  occupies  presents  inexhaustiUe  resources  to 
his  industry,  and  ever-varying  lures  to  his  activity,  his  acquisitive 
ardour  surpasses  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  cupidity :  he  is  tor^ 
mented  by  the  desire  of  wealth,  and  he  boldly  enters  upon  every 
path  which  fortune  opens  to  him ;  he  becomes  a  sailor,  pioneer,  an 
artisan,  or  a  labourer,  with  the  same  indifference,  and  he  supports,  with 
equal  constancy,  the  fatigues  and  the  dangers  inddental  to  these 
various  professions ;  the  resources  of  his  intelligence  are  astonish- 
ing, and  his  avidity  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  amoimts  to  a  species  of 

heroism. 

But  the  KentQckian  scorns  not  only  labour,  but  all  the  underta- 
kings which  labour  promotes;  as  he  lives  in  an  idle  independence, 
his  tastes  are  those  of  an  idle  man ;  money  loses  a  portion  of  its 
value  in  his  eyes ;  he  covets  wealth  much  Jess  tiian  pleasure  and 
excitement ;  and  the  energy  which  his  neighbour  devotes  to  gam, 
turns  with  him  to  a  passionate  love  of  field  spoirts  and  military  ex- 
ercises ;  he  delights  in  violent  bodily  exertion,  he  is  familiar  with 
the  use  of  arms,  and  is  accustomed  from  a  very  early  age  to  expose  . 


*.  Iodepend«ntly  of  tliiete  causes  winch,  whereyer  teee  workmen  abound,  render 
their  labour  more  productiye  and  more  economical  than  that  of  slayea,  another  cause 
may  be  pointed  out  which  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States ;  the  sugar-cane  has  hith- 
crto  been  cultWated  with  success  only  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the 
mouth  of  that  rirer  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  Louisiana  the  cnltiTation  of  the  sugarw 
cane  is  exceedingly  lucrative ;  nowhere  does  a  labourer  earn  so  much  by  his  work : 
and,  as  there  is  always  a  certain  relation  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  value 
of  the  produce,  the  price  of  slayes  is  very  high  in  Louisiana.  Bnt  Lonisiaha  is  one  of 
the  confederate  states,  and  slaves  may  be  carried  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  Union; 
the  price  given  for  slaves  in  New  Orleans  consequenrly  raises  the  value  of  slaves  in 
all  the  other  markets.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  in  the  countnes  where  the 
land  is  less  productive,  the  cost  of  slave  labour  is  still  very  considerable^  which  si^^^ 
an  additional  advantage  to  the  competition  of  free  labour. 
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hk  life  in  angle  combftt  Thus  flbnrery  not onlyprerents the  whitei 
from  becoming  opulent,  but  eren  from  demng  to  become  so. 

As  the  same  causes  have  been  continually  producmg  opposite  ef- 
fiM9ts  for  the  last  two  centuries  in  the  British  colonies  of  North 
America,  they  have  established  a  very  striking  difference  between 
the  commercial  capacity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  and  those 
'  of  the  ncnrth.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  only  the  northern  states 
which  are  in  possession  of  shipping,  manufactures,  railroads,  and 
canals.  This  difference  is  perceptiUe  not  only  in  comparing  the 
north  with  the  south,  but  in  comparing  the  several  southern  states. 
Almost  all  the  individuals  who  carry  on  commercial  operations,  or 
who  endeavour  to  turn  slave*labour  to  account  in  the  most  southern 
Astricts  of  the  Union,  have  emigrated  from  the  north.  The  natives 
iA  the  northern  states  are  constantly  spreading  over  that  portion  of 
the  American  territory,  where  tiiey  have  less  to  fear  from  competi^ 
tioo ;  they  discover  resources  there,  which  escaped  the  notice  oi 
the  inhabitants:  and,  as  they  comply  with  a  system  which  they  do 
not  approve^  they  succeed  in  turning  it  to  better  advantage  than 
those  who  first  founded,  and  who  still  maintain  it 

Were  I  inclined  to  contmue  this  parallel,  I  could  easily  prove 
that  almost  all  the  differences,  which  may  be  remarked  between 
the  characters  of  the  Americans  in  the  souths n  and  in  the  north^n 
states,  have  originated  in  slavery ;  but  this  would  divert  me  from 
my  subgeet,  and  my  present  intention  is  not  to  point  out  all  the 
consequences  of  servitude,  but  those  effects  which  it  has  produced 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  countries  which  have  admitted  it. 

The  influence  of  slavery  upon  tiie  production  of  wealth  nmst 
have  been  very  imperfectly  known  in  antiquity,  as  slavery  then  ob- 
tuned  throughout  tiie  civilized  world,  and  the  nations  which  were 
unacqusdnted  with  it  were  barbarous.  And  indeed  Christianity 
cHdy  abolished  slavery  by  advocating  the  claims  of  tiie  slave ;  a* 
the  present  time  it  may  be  attacked  in  the  name  of  the  master ;  and, 
upon  this  point,  interest  is  reconciled  with  morali^. 

As  these  truths  became  apparent  in  the  United  States,  slavery 
receded  before  the  progress  of  experience.  Servitude  had  begun 
in  the  south,  and  had  thence  spread  toward  the  north  j  but  it  now 
retires  again.  Freedom,  which  started  from  the  north,  now  de* 
icends  uninterruptedly  toward  the  south.  Among  the  great  states, 
Pennsylvania  now  constitutes  the  extreme  limit  of  slavery  to  the 
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Mrth ;  but  evM  htvUuii  those  liraits  the  ^Te-^stem  is  shdcen  ; 
Maryland,  which  is  immediately  bekrw  PoinsylviBiia,  is  preparaig 
for  its  abolition ;  and  Virginia,  which  comes  n^ct  to  Maryland^  is 
libeady  discussing  its  utility  and  its  dangers.* 

No  great  change  takes  place  in  human  institutions,  without  i»- 
¥olTing  among  its  causes  the  law  of  inheritance.  When  the  hiw 
of  primogeniture  obtained  in  the  south,  each  family  was  represented! 
by  a  wealthy  individual,  who  was  neither  compelled  nor  induced  to 
labour  ;  and  he  was  surrounded,  as  by  parasitic  plants,  by  the  otber 
nembers  of  his  family,  who  were  then  excluded  by  law  bom 
-sharing  the  common  inheritance,  and  who  led  the  same  kind  of  life 
as  himself.  The  very  same  tiling  then  occurred  in  all  the  families 
of  the  south  that  still  happens  in  the  wealthy  families  of  sone 
countries  in  Europe,  namely,  that  the  younger  sons  remain  in  Ae 
«ame  state  of  idleness  as  their  elder  brother,  without  beiiig  as  vidi 
as  he  is.  This  identical  result  seems  to  be  produced  in  Europe  and 
in  America  by  wholly  analogous  causes.  In  the  south  of  the  United 
States,  liie  whole  race  of  whites  formed  an  aristocratic  body,  which 
was  headed  by  a  •  certain  number  of  privileged  individuals,  whose 
weahh  was  permanent,  and  whose  leisure  Was  hereditary.  These 
leaders  of  .the  American  nobility  kept  ahve  the  traditional  prejudtoes 
of  the  white  race  in  the  body  of  which  they  were  the  representatives, 
^md  maintained  the  honour  of  inactive  life.  This  aristocracy  con- 
tained many  who  were  poor,  but  none  who  would  work ;  its  mem- 
bers preferred  want  to  labour ;  con6e(|uently  no  competition  was 
set  on  foot  agamstaegro  labourers  and  slaves,  and  whatever  opin- 
ion might  be  entertained  as  to  the  utility  of  ih&r  efforts,  it  was 
indispensable  to  employ  them>  sinoe  there  was  no  one  else  to  woik. 

No  sooner  was  the  law  of  primogeniture  abolished  than  fortunes 
began  to  diminish,  and  all  the  families  of  the  country  were  amul- 
taneously  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  labour  became  necessary  to 
procure  the  means  of  subsistence  :  several  of  them  have  since 


*  A  peculiar  reason  contributes  to  detach  the  two  last-mentioned  states  from  Um 
cause  of  slavery.  The  ibfmer  wealth  of  this  port  of  the  Union  tims  prtnoiptU j  de> 
rived  from  -the  onltivatioQ  of  tobacco.  This  cnltivation  is  specially  carried  on  by 
slaves ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  the  market-price  of  tobacco  has  diminished, 
while  the  Value  of  the  slaves  remains  the  same.  Thns  the  ratio  between  the  e«it 
of  prodoction  nd  the  value  of  the  produce  is  changed.  The  natives  of  Marylaad 
and  Virginia  are  therefore  more  disposed  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  to  give 
up  slave  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  c  r  to  give  up  slavery  and  tobacco  at  fkM 
same  time. 
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iMj  diMqppeared ;  md  alt  of  tbem  learned  to  look  forward  to  dM 
time  at  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  every  one  to  proidde  for 
Us  own  wants.  Wealthy  individuals  are  stiil  to  be  met  with,  but 
ihej  no  longer  constitute  a  o6inpact  and  hereditary  body,  nor  have 
tiiey  been  aUe  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  in  which  they  could  per- 
severe, and  which  they  could  infuse  into  all  ranks  of  society.  The 
prejudice  which  stigmatized  labour  was  in  the  first  place  abandoned 
by  ccnnmon  consent ;  the  number  of  needy  men  was  increased,  and 
the  needy  were  allowed  to  gain  a  laborious  subsistence  without 
blushing  for  their  exertions.  Thus  one  of  the  most  immediate  con^ 
sequences  of  the  partible  quality  of  estates  has  been  to  create  a 
daas  of  free  labourers.  As  soon  as  a  competition  was  set  on  foo^ 
between  the  free  labourer  and  the  slave,  the  inferiority  of  the  latter 
became  manifest,  and  slavery  was  attacked  in  its  fundamenal  prin- 
ciple, which  is,  the  interest  of  the  master. 

As  slavery  recedes,  ihe  black  population  follows  its  retrograde 
caufse,  and  returns  with  it  to  those  tropical  regions  from  which  it 
originally  came.  However  singular  this  fact  may  at  first  ai^>ear  to 
be,  it  may  readily  be  explained.  Although  the  Americans  abolish  the 
principle  of  slavery,  they  do  not  set  their  slaves  free.  To  illustrate 
Hbm  remark  I  will  quote  the  example  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
In  1788,  the  state  of  New  York  prohilnted  the  sale  of  slaves  within 
Its  limits ;  which  was  an  indirect  method  of  prohibitiBg  the  importa- 
tion of  blacks.  Thenceforward  the  number  of  negroes  could  only 
increase  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  natural  increase  of  population. 
B«t  eight  years  later  a  more  decisive  measure  was  taken,  and  it 
was  enacted  that  all  chiUren  bom  of  slave  parents  after  the  4th  ol 
July,  1799,  should  be  free.  No  increase  could  then  take  place,  and 
although  slaves  still  existed,  slavery  might  be  said  to  be  abolished. 

From  the  time  at  which  a  northern  state  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  no  slaves  were  brought  froai  the  south  to  be  sold  in 
its  markets.  On  the  other  hand,  as  die  sale  of  slaves  was  forbidden 
in  that  state,  an  owner  was  no  longer  able  to  get  rid  of  his  slave 
(who  thus  became  a  burdensome  possession)  otherwise  than  by 
transporting  him  to  the  south.  But  when  a  northern  state  declared 
that  the  son  of  the  slave  should  be  bom  free,  the  slave  lost  a  large 
portioB  of  his  market  value,  since  his  posterity  was  no  longer  in- 
duded  in  the  bargain,  and  the  owner  had  then  a  strong  interest  in 
transporting  him  to  the  south.    Thus  the  same  kiw  prevents  the 
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slaves  of  the  south  from  coming  to  the  northern  states,  and  drives 
those  of  the  north  to  the  south. 

The  want  of  free  hands  is  felt  in  a  state  in  proportion  as  the 
number  of  slaves  decreases.  But  in*proportion  as  labour  is  per- 
formed by  free  hands^  slave-labour  becomes  less  productive ;  and 
the  slave  is  then  a  useless  or  an  onerous  possession,  whom  it  is  im- 
portant to  export  to  those  southern  states  where  the  same  compe* 
tition  is  not  to  be  feared.  Thus  the  abolition  of  slavery  does  not 
set  the  slave  free,  but  it  merely  transfers  him  fi'om  one  master  to 
another,  and  from  the  north  to  the  soutL 

The  emancipated  negroes,  and  those  born  after  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  do  not,  indeed,  migrate  from  the  north  to  the  south ;  but 
their  situation  with  regard  to  the  Europeans  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  aborigines  of  America ;  they  remain  half  civilized,  and  de- 
prived of  their  rights  in  the  midst  of  a  population  which  is  far 
superior  to  them  in  wealth  and  in  knowledge ;  where  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  tyranny  of  the  laws,*  and  the  intolerance  of  the  people. 
On  some  accounts  they  are  still  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  Indians, 
since  they  are  haunted  by  the  reminiscence  of  slavery,  and  they  can- 
not claim  possession  of  a  single  portion  of  the  soil :  many  of  them 
perish  miserably ,t  and  the  rest  congregate  in  the  great  towns, 
where  they  perform  the  meanest  offices,  and  lead  a  wretched  and 
precarious  existence* 

But  even  if  the  number  of  negroes  continued  to  increase  as  rapidly 
as  when  they  were  still  in  a  state  of  slavery,  as  the  number  of 
whites  augments  with  twofold  rapidity  since  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  blacks  would  soon  be,  as  it  were,  lost  in  the  midst  of  a  strange 
population. 

A  district  which  is  cultivated  by  slaves  is  in  general  more  scantily 
peopled  than  a  district  cultivated  by  free  labour :  moreover,  Amer- 
ica is  still  a  new  country,  and  a  state  is  therefore  not  half  peopled 

*  Tbe  state*  Iq  which  slavery  is  abolished  usually  do>  what  they  can  to  render  their 
territory  disagreeable  to  the  negroes  as  a  place  of  residence ,  and  as  a  kind  of  emula- 
tion exists  between  the  different  states  in  this  respect,  the  unhappy  blacks  can  only 
choose  tha  least  of  the  evils  which  beset  them. 

t  There  is  a  very  great  difierence  between  the  mortality  of  the  blacks  and  of  tha 
whites  in  the  states  in  which  slavery  is  abolished ;  from  1820  to  1831  only  one  out  of 
ibity-two  individuals  of  the  white  population  died  in  Philadelphia ;  but  one  negro  o«t 
of  twenty>one  individuals  of  the  black  population  died  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The 
mortality  is  by  no  means  so  great  among  the  negroes  who  are  still  slaves.  (See  Em 
merson's  Medical  Statistics,  p.  28.) 
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at  ihe  time  when  it  abolishes  slavery.  No  sooner  is  an  end  put  io 
slavery,  than  the  want  of  free  labour  is  felt,  and  a  crowd  of  enter- 
prising adventurers  immediately  arrive  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
who  hasten  to  profit  by  the  fresh  resources  which  are  thep  opened 
to  industry.  The  soil  is  soon  divided  among  them,  and  a  family  of 
white  settlers  takes  possession  of  each  tract  of  country.  Beside 
which,  European  emigration  is  exclusively  directed  to  the  free 
states ;  for  what  would  be  the  fate  of  a  poor  emigrant  who  crosses 
the  Atlantic  in  search  of  ease  and  happmess,  if  he  were  to  land  in 
a  country  where  labour  is  stigmatized  as  degrading  1 

Thus  the  white  population  grows  by  its  natural  increase,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  the  immense  influx  of  emigrants ;  while  the 
black  population  receives  no  emigrants,  and  is  upon  its  decline. 
The  proportion  which  existed  between  the  two  races  is  soon  in- 
verted. The  negroes  constitute  a  scanty  remnant,  a  poor  tribe  of 
vagrants,  which  is  lost  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  people  in  full 
possession  of  the  land ;  and  the  presence  of  the  blacks  is  only 
marked  by  the  injustice  and  the  hardships  of  which  they  are  the 
unhappy  victims. 

In  several  of  the  western  states  the  negro  race  never  made  its 
appearance  ;  and  in  all  the  northern  states  it  is  rapidly  declining. 
Thus  the  great  question  of  its  fiiture  condition  is  confined  within  a 
narrow  circle,  where  it  becomes  less  formidable,  though  not  more 
easy  of  solution. 

The  more  we  descend  toward  the  south,  the  more  difficult  does 
it  become  to  abolish  slavery  with  advantage :  and  this  arises  from 
several  physical  causes,  which  it  is  important  to  point  out. 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  the  climate :  it  is  well  known  that  in 
proportion  as  Europeans  approach  the  tropics,  they  suffer  more 
from  labour.  Many  of  the  Americans  even  assert,  that  within  a 
certain  latitude  the  exertions  which  a  negro  can  make  without 
danger  are  fatal  to  them  f  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  opinion, 
which  is  so  favourable  to  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  south- 


*  This  is  trae  of  the  spots  ia  which  rice  is  cultivated :  rice-groundsi  which  are  mi- 
wbolesome  in  all  coantries,  are  particularly  dangerous  in  those  regions  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  beams  of  a  tropical  sun.  Europeans  would  not  find  it  easy  to  cultivats 
Alt  soil  in  that  part  of  the  New  World  if  it  must  necessarily  be  made  to  produce  rice; 
Mt  nay  they  not  subsist  without  rice«grounds  ? 
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ern  regions,  is  confirmed  by  experience.  The  southern  parts  of  the 
Union  are  not  hotter  than  the  south  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  ;*  and  it 
may  be  asked  why  the  European^  cannot  work  as  well  there  as  in 
the  two  latter  countries.  If  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  Italy 
and  in  Spain  without  causing  the  destruction  of  the  masterSy  wh^ 
should  not  the  same  thing  take  place  in  the  Union  i  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Nature  has  prohibited  the  Europeans  in  Georgia  and  the 
Floridas,  tmder  pain  of  death,  from  raising  the  means  of  subsistence 
from  the  soil ;  but  their  labour  would  unquestionably  be  more  irk- 
some and  less  productivef  to  them  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England.  As  the  free  workman  thus  loses  a  portion  of  his  supeii- 
ority  over  the  slave  in  the  southern  states,  there  are  fewer  induce- 
ments to  abolish  slavery. 

All  the  plants  of  Europe  grow  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Union ; 
the  south  has  special  productions  of  its  own.  It  has  been  observed 
that  slave  labour  is  a  very  expensive  method  of  cultivating  com. 
The  farmer  of  corn-land  in  a  country  where  slavery  is  unknown, 
habitually  retains  a  small  number  of  labourers  in  his  service,  and 
at  seed-time  and  harvest  he  hires  several  additional  hands,  who  only 
live  at  his  cost  for  a  short  period.  But  the  agricultunst  in  a  slave 
state  is  obliged  to  keep  a  large  number  of  slaves  the  whole  year 
round,  in  order  to  sow  hb  fields  and  to  gather  in  his  crops,  although 
their  services  are  only  required  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  slaves  are 
unable  to  wait  till  they  are  hired,  and  to  subsist  by  their  own  la«> 
bour  in  the  metmtime  like  free  kbourers ;  in  order  to  have  their 
services,  they  must  be  bought.  Slavery,  independently  of  its  gen- 
eral disadvantages,  is  therefore  still  more  inapplicable  to  countries 
in  which  cchtu  i$  cultivated  than  to  those  which  produce  crops  of  a 
different  kind. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  of  cotton,  and  especially  of  the  sugar- 
cane, desiands  on  the  other  hand,  unremitting  attention :  and  wo- 
men and  children  are  employed  m  it,  whose  services  are  of  but 
little  use  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat.    Thus  slavery  is  naturally 


*  These  states  are  nearer  to  the  equator  than  Italy  and  Spain,  but  the  temperatara 
of  the  continent  of  America  is  very  much  lower  than  that  of  Curope. 

t  The  Spanish  goremment  formerly  caused  a  certain  number  of  peasants  from  tha 
Azores  to  be  transported  into  a  district  of  Louisiana  called  Attakapas,  by  way  of  er- 
periment.  These  settlers  still  cultivate  the  soil  without  the  assistance  of  slatet,  but 
tlveir  tndostry  is  so  languid  as  scarcely  to  supply  their  most  necessary  waatt . 
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nore  fitted  to  the  cotmtries  froBof  vAich  tbeas  proctetioai  aie  (fe* 
Hved. 

Tobacco,  cotton,  and  the  sugaT-cane,  are  exchinvely  grova  in 
flie  south,  and  they  form  one  of  the  principal  aooreea  of  the  wealth 
•f  those  states.  If  slaterj  were  ab<didied,  the  itihabttaotB  of  the 
south  would  be  coDstrained  to  adopt  one  of  two  alternatives :  th^ 
must  either  ehange  their  system  at  cuhtratieD,  and  then  they  wouU 
oome  into  competition  with  the  more  actire  and  more  experienced 
inkalntants  of  the  north }  or,  if  thqr  ooiiti»ued  to  cultivate  the  same 
produce  without  slave  labour^  they  would  have  to  support  the  com- 
petition of  the  other  states  of  the  south,  which  might  stiU  retain 
their  slaves.  Thus,  peculiar  reasons  for  maintaining  slavery  exist 
m  the  south  which  do  not  operate  in  the  north. 

But  there  is  yet  another  motive  which  is  mofe  cogent  than  ali 
tte  others ;  the  south  might  indeed,  rigorously  spericing,  abolish 
ilavery,  but  how  riiould  it  rid  its  territory  of  the  black  population  ? 
Saves  and  slavery  are  driven  from  the  north  by  the  same  law,  but 
this  twofitdd  result  cannot  be  heped  for  in  the  souUl 

The  arguments  whidi  I  huve  adduced  to  show  that  slavery  s 
more  natural  and  more  advantageous  in  the  south  thanin  theoorthy 
suflktentfy  prove  that  the  number  of  slaves  must  be  far  greater  in 
ike  former  districb.  It  was  to  the  southern  settlements  that  the 
fint  Africans  were  brought,  and  it  is  there  that  the  greatest  number 
if  ttiem  have  always  been  imported.  As  we  advance  toward  the 
south,  the  prejudice  which  sanctions  idleness  increases  in  power. 
Id  the  states  nearest  to  the  ttofks  there  is  not  a  single  white  la- 
bourer; the  negroes  »re  consequently  much  more  numerous  in  the 
soufli  than  in  the  north.  And,  as  I  have  already  observed,  this 
^proportion  increases  daily,  since  the  negroes  are  transferred  to 
one  part  of  the  Union  as  soon  as  slavery  is  abolished  in  the  other. 
Thus  the  black  population  augments  in  the  south,  not  only  by  its 
natural  fectmdity,  but  by  the  compulsory  emigration  of  the  negroes 
from  the  north ;  and  the  African  race  has  causes  of  increase  in  die 
•auth  very  analogous  to  those  which  so  powerfully  accelerate  the 
growth  of  the  European  race  in  the  north. 

In  the  state  of  Maine  there  is  one  negro  in  three  hundred  inhabit 
ants ;  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  one  hundred ;  in  New  York,  two  in 
one  hundred ;  in  Pennsylvania,  three  in  ike  same  number ;  in  Mary- 
land, thirty-four ;  in  Virginia,  forty-two ;  and,  lastly,  in  South  Caio 
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lioa  fifty-^ve  per  c^t.*  Such  was  the  proporticm  of  the  black 
population  to  the  whites  in  the  year  1830.  But  this  proportion  is 
perp^sally  changing,  as  it  constantly  decreases  in  tl^e  north  mid 
augments  in  the  south. 

It  is  evident  that  the  most  southern  states  of  the  Union  cannot 
abolish  slavery  without  incurring  very  great  dangers,  which  the 
north  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  when  it  emancipated  its  blade 
population.  We  have  already  shown  the  system  by  which  the 
northern  states  secure  the  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom,  by 
keeping  the  present  generation  in  chains,  and  settbg  their  descend- 
uits  free ;  by  this  means  the  negroes  are  gradually^  introduced  into 
society ;  and  while  the  men  who  might  abuse  thdr  freedom  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  servitude,  those  who  are  emancipated  may  learn 
tiie  art  of  being  free  before  they  become  their  own  mastors.  But 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  apply  this  method  in  the  south.  To  declare 
that  all  the  negroes  bom  after  a  certain  period  diall  be  free,  is  to 
introduce  the  principle  and  the  notion  of  liberty  into  the  heart  of 
slavery;  the  blades,  whom  the  law  thus  maintains  in  a  state  g£ 
riavery  from  which  their  duldren  are  delivered,  are  astont^ed  at 
so  unequal  a  frite,  and  their  astonishment  is  only  the  prdude  to 
their  impatience  and  irritation.  Theneefi)rward  slaveiy  loses  in 
their  eyes,  that  kind  of  moral  power  which  it  derived  from  time  and 
habit ;  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  palpable  abuse  of  force.  Hie  north- 
ern states  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  contra^  because  in  them 
the  blacks  were  few  in  number,  and  the  white  population  was  very 
considerable.  But  if  this  famt  dawn  of  freedom  were  to  show  two 
millions  of  men  their  true  position,  the  oppressors  would  have 
reason  to  tremble.  After  having  efiiranchifled  the  childrai  of 
their  slaves,  the  Europeans  of  the  southern  states  would  very 
diortly  be  obliged  to  extend  the  same  benefit  to  the  whole  black 
population. 

*  We  find  it  asserted  in  aa  Americau  work,  entitled,  "  Letters  on  the  Colonizatxm 
Society/'  by  Mr.  Careyi  1833,  that  "  for  the  last  forty  years  the  black  race  has  increas* 
ed  more  rapidly  than  the  white  race  in  the  state  of  Soath  Carolina;  and  that  if  w 
take  the  avera^  population  of  the  fire  states  of  the  sooth  into  which  sUves  were  first 
introduced,  yiz,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgii^ 
we  shall  find  that  from  1790  to  1830,  the  whites  have  augmented  in  the  proportiea  of 
80  to  100,  and  the  blacks  in  that  of  1 13  to  100." 
In  the  United  States,  1830,  the  population  of  the  two  races  stood  as  follows : — 
States  where  slavery  is  abolished,  6,565,434  "flhites ;  120,630  blacks.  Slare  atatc% 
8,9e0,814  whites ;  2,3(»,102  blacks. 
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Id  the  north,  as  I  have  already  remarkad,  a  twofold  migratkm 
eoeues  upon  the  abolition  of  slaTery,  or  even  precedes  that  event 
.when  circumstances  have  rendered  it  probable ;  the  slaves  quit  the 
country  to  be  tran^x>rted  southward ;  and  the  whites  of  the  north- 
ern states  as  well  as  tbe  enugranta  from  Europe  hasten  to  fill  up 
their  place.  But  these  two  causes  cannot  operate  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  southern  states.  On  the  one  hand^  the  mass  of  slaves 
is  too  great  for  any  expectation  of  their  ever  being  removed  from 
the  country  to  be  entertained ;  and  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  Europe- 
ans and  the  Anglo-Americans  of  the  north  are  afraid  to  come  to  in- 
halnt  a  country,  in  which  labour  has  not  yet  been  reinstated  in  its 
rightful  honours.  Besides,  they  very  justly  look  upon  the  states  in 
which  the  proportion  of  the  negroes  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the 
whites,  as  exposed  to  very  great  dangers ;  and  they  refrain  from 
turning  their  activity  in  that  direction. 

Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  would  not  be  able,  like  thdr 
northern  countrymen^  to  initiate  the  slaves  gradually  into  a  state 
of  freedom,  by  abolishing  slavery  ;  they  have  no  means  of  ^percep- 
tibly  diminishing  the  black  population,  and  they  would  remain  un- 
supported to  repress  its  excesses*  So  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  a  great  people  of  free  negroes  would  exist  in  the  heart  of  a 
white  nation  of  equal  size. 

The  swne  abuses  of  power  which  still  maintain  slavery,  would 
then  become  the  source  of  the  most  alanning  perils,  which  the 
white  population  of  the  south  might  have  to  apprehend.  At  tbe 
present  time  the  descendants  of  the  Europeans  are  the  sole  owners 
of  the  land ;  the  absolute  masters  of  all  labour ;  and  the  only  per- 
sons who  are  possessed  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and  arms.  The 
Uack  IS  destitute  of  all  these  advantages,  but  he  subsists  without 
them  because  he  is  a  slave.  If  he  were  free,  and  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  subsistence,  would  it  be  posable  for  him  to  remain 
without  these  things  and  to  support  life  1  Or  would  not  the  very 
instruments  of  the  present  superiority  of  the  white,  while  slavery 
exists,  expose  him  to  a  thousand  dangers  if  it  were  abolished  1 

As  long  as  the  negro  remains  a  slave,  he  may  be  kept  in  a  con- 
dition not  very  frir  removed  from  that  of  the  brutes ;  but,  with  lus 
liberty,  he  cannot  but  acquire  a  degree  of  instruction  which  will 
enable  him  to  appreciate  Us  misfortunes,  and  to  discern  a  remedy 
for  them.    Moreover,  there  exists  a  singular  principle  of  relative 


justice  which  is  very  tmjj  imphnted  in  ^  hfimm  heart  Men 
are  much  tnere  forcibly  struck  by  those  inequalities  whica  exist 
within  the  drcle  of  the  same  dass^  than  with  those  which  may  be 
remarked  between  different  dasses.  It  is  more  easy  for  them  to 
admit  slavery,  than  to  allow  several  millions  of  dtiseu?  to  erat 
under  a  load  of  eternal  infamy  and  hereditary  wretchedness.  In 
the  north  the  population  of  freed  negroes  feels  these  hardships  and 
resents  these  indignities ;  but  its  members  and  its  powers  are  small, 
while  in  the  south  it  would  be  numerous  and  strong. 

As  soon  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  whites  and  the  emandpated 
Uacks  are  placed  upon  the  same  tenritory  in  the  situation  of  two 
alien  communities,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  there  are  but 
two  altegiatives  for  the  future ;  the  negroes  and  the  whites  must 
either  wholly  part  or  wholly  mingle.  I  have  already  expressed 
the  conviction  which  I  entertain  as  to  the  latter  event*  I  do  not 
imaigine  that  the  white  and  the  black  races  will  ever  live  in  any 
country  upon  an  equal  footing.  But  I  believe  the  difficdty  to  be 
still  greater  iu  the  United  States  than  elsewhere.  An  isolated  iih- 
dividual  may  surmount  the  prejudices  of  rdigion,  of  his  country, 
€r  of  his  race^and  if  Ais  individual  is  a  king  he  may  eifect  surpris- 
ing dianges  in  society ;  but  a  whole  people  cannot  rise,  as  it  were, 
above  itself.  A  despot  who  should  subject  ^  Americans  and 
their  former  slaves  to  the  same  yoke,  might  perhiqps  succeed  in 
oommingUng  their  races ;  but  as  long  as  the  American  democracy 
vemains  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  no  one  will  undertake  so  dificult  a 
tadc ;  and  it  may  be  fi>reseen  that  the  freer  the  white  popolaltaii 
c£  the  United  States  becomes,  the  more  isolated  will  it  reBMiin.f 

I  have  previously  observed  that  the  mixed  race  is  the  true  bond 
of  union  bi^iween  the  Europeans  and  the  IncKans ;  just  so  ike  mvh 
kttoes  are  the  true  means  of  transition  between  the  white  and 
the  negro ;  ao  that  wherever  mfdarttoes  abound,  die  intermixture  ot 
the  two  races  is  not  impossible.    In  some  parts  <tf  Amefien,  tiie 

*  This  opinion  is  sanctioned  by  authorities  infinitely  weightier  than  anything  that 
I  can  say ;  thus,  for  instance,  it  is  stated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Jefferson  (as  coUected  by 
IC  CoBseU),.**  Kothiag  is  more  clearly  written  in  the  book  of  dosttny  than  the  mwh- 
elation  of  the  blacks  ^  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  two  races  will  nsTer  htm  a 
a  state  of  equal  freedom  under  the  same  goremroenti  so  insurmountable  are  the  bai^ 
fiiH  which  naturev  habit,  aad  opimsna,  hmv  evtaUashod  between  thaM." 

t  If  the  British.  West  India  planters  had  governed  themselves,  they  would  asaued- 
]y  not  have  passed  the  slave  emancipation  bill  which  the  BU>ther-country  has  recently 
inp^sed  apeB  them 
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fteropeaa  ^iid  flie  negro  races  »re  so  crossed  "by  one  another,  diat 
it  is  rare  to  meet  xvith  a  man  who  is  entirely  black  or  entirely 
nhilt:  when  tkey  are  arrived  at  tixis  point,  the  two  races  may  re- 
alty be  «aid  to  be  combined ;  or  ralher  to  have  been  absorbed  in  a 
lUrd  race,  ifAaeh  is  connected  with  bolh,  widiout  bemg  identical 
WRB  efuier* 

Of  all  the  Europeans  the  Englirii  are  those  who  have  mixed 
le«it  with  the  negroes.  More  mnlattoes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  south 
vf  the  Union  than  in  the  north,  but  stiB  tiiey  are  infinitely  more 
icaroe  than  m  any  other  European  colony :  Mulottoes  are  by  no 
means  numerous  in  the  United  States ;  ftey  have  no  force  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  when  quarrels  origmatingin  differences  of  colour 
take  place,  they  generally  side  with  the  whites,  just  as  the  lacqueys 
of  &e  great  in  Europe  assume  the  contemptuous  airs  of  nobility 
to  the  lower  orders. 

The  pride  Of  origin,  which  is  natural  to  the  English,  is  singu- 
larly augmented  by  the  peraonal  pride  wUdi  democratic  fiberty 
iasters  anong  the  Americans :  the  white  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  pvmid  of  his  race,  and  proud  of  himself.  But  if  the  whites  and  the 
negvoeido  notmtermingle  in  the  north  of  the  Union,  how  should  they 
mix  in  the  south  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  for  an  instant,  that  an  Amer- 
*aan  of  Ae  southern  states,  placed,  as  he  must  for  ever  be,  between 
•he  white  man  with  all  his  pfayncal  and  floral  superiority,  and  the 
negro,  will  eiver  tiiirik  of  pneferrittg  the  latter  t  The  Americans  of 
the  aoutkefn  states  h«7e  two  powerful  passions  which  will  always 
keep  them  aloof;  the  fovt  is  the  fear  of  being  assimilated  to  the 
negroes,  tiieir  former  daves ;  and  the  second,  the  dread  of  sinking 
betow  the  wlutes,  tiieir  neighbours. 

l£  I  were  called  upon  to  predict  what  wiH  probably  occur  at 
some  future  time,  I  should  say,  that  the  aboKtion  of  slavery  in  the 
•oulh,  will,  in  the  common  ^coorse  of  things,  increase  the  repug- 
nance of  the  white  population  for  the  men  of  ocdour.  I  found  this 
o^^aion  upon  the  analogous  observation  which  I  already  had  occa- 
sion to  make  in  the  north.  I  there  remarked,  that  the  white  inhab- 
itaots  of  the  north  avoid  the  negroes  with  increasing  care,  in 
proportion  as  the  legal  barriers  of  separation  are  removed  by  the 
legislature ;  and  why  should  not  the  same  result  take  place  in  the 
south  ?  In  the  north,  the  whites  are  deterred  from  intermingling 
with  the  blacks  by  the  fear  of  an  imaginary  danger ;  in  the  south, 
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where  the  danger  would  be  real,  I  cannot  uMgine  that  the  ftar 
would  be  leas  general 

If)  on  the  one  hand,  it  be  a^nitted  (and  the  &ct  ia  unqneition- 
able),  that  the  coloured  population  perpetually  accumulates  in  die 
extreme  south,  and  that  it  increases  more  rsqpidly  dian  that  of  the 
whites ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  allowed  that  it  is  inqKMA- 
ble  to  foresee  a  time  at  which  the  whites  and  the  blacks  will*  be  so 
intermingled  as  to  derive  the  same  benefits  from  society;  moat  it 
not  be  inferred,  that  the  blacks  and  the  whites  will,  sooner  or 
later,  come  to  open  strife  in  the  southern  states  of  the  Union?  But 
if  it  be  asked  what  the  issue  of  the  struggle  is  likely  to  be,  it  wUl 
readily  be  understood,  that  we  are  here  left  to  form  a  very  vague 
surmise  of  the  truth.  The  human  mind  may  succeed  in  tracing  a 
wide  circle,  as  it  were,  which  includes  the  course  of  future  events; 
but  within  that  circle  a  thousand  various  chances  and  circumstan* 
ces  may  direct  it  in  as  many  different  ways ;  and  in  every  picture 
of  the  future  there  is  a  dim  spot,  which  the  eye  of  the  understand- 
ing cannot  penetrate.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  extremely  proba- 
ble, that  in  the  West  India  islands  the  white  race  is  destined  to  be 
subdued,  and  the  black  population  to  share  the  same  fate  upon 
the  continent 

In  the  West  India  islands  the  white  planters  are  surrounded  by 
an  immense  Uack  pc^nilation ;  on  the  continent,  the  Uads  are 
placed  between  the  ocean  and  an  innumerable  people,  which  al- 
ready extends  over  them  in  a  dense  mass  from  the  icy  confines  of 
Canada  to  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  If  the  white  dtizens  of  North 
America  remain  united,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  negroes  will 
escape  the  destruction  with  which  they  are  menaced;  they  must 
be  subdued  by  want  or  by  the  sword.  But  the  black  population 
which  is  accumulated  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  has  a 
chance  of  success,  if  the  American  Union  is  dissolved  when  the 
struggle  between  the  two  races  begins.  If  the  federal  tie  w^e 
broken,  the  citizens  of  the  south  would  be  wrong  to  rely  upon  any 
lasting  succour  from  their  northern  countrymen.  The  latter  are 
leell  aware  that  the  danger  can  never  reach  them ;  and  unless  they 
are  constrained  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  south  by  a  pod- 
tive  obligation,  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  sympathy  of  colour  wiD 
be  insufficient  to  stimulate  their  exertions. 
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Ye/kf  at  'wfaatever  period  the  strife  may  brerit  ov^,  the  "(thites  of 
Urn  8011th,  even  if  Ibey  are  abandoned  to  tbeir  own  resources,  WiH 
cater  tbe  lists  wiA  an  immense  saperioritj  of  knowledge  and  of 
tbe  means  of  warfare :  bat  the  blaclor  will  have  numerical  strengA 
md  the  energy  of  despair  upon  their  side ;  and  these  are  powerful 
ffesoorees  to  men  who  have  taken  up  arms.  The  fate  of  the  white 
population  of  the  southern  states  will,  perhaps,  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  After  having  occupied  the  land  for  centu- 
ries, it  will  perhaps  be  forced  to  retire  to  the  country  whence  its 
ancestors  came,  and  to  abandon  to  the  negroes  the  posseission  of  a 
territory,  which  Providence  seems  to  have  more  peculiarly  destined 
for  them,  since  they  can  subsist  and  labour  in  it  more  easily  than 
the  whites. 

The  danger  of  a  conffict  between  the  white  and  the  black  inhab- 
itants of  the  southern  stat»  of  the  Union  —  a  danger  which,  how- 
ever remote  it  may  be,  is  inevitable  —  perpetually  haunts  the  im- 
agination of  the  Americans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  make  it 
a  common  topic  of  conversation,  although  they  have  no  direct  in- 
jmry  to  fear  from  the  struggle ;  but  they  vainly  endeavour  to  devise 
■seme  means  of  obviating  the  misfortunes  which  they  foresee.  In 
tbe  aoothern  states  the  subject  is  not  discussed :  the  planter  does 
AOt  allude  to  the  future  in  conversing  with  strangers ;  the  citizen 
does  not  communicate  his  apprehensions  to  his  friends ;  he  seeks  to 
'X^nceal  them  from  himself:  but  there  is  something  more  alarming 
in  the  tacit  forebodings  of  the  south,  than  in  the  clamorous  fears  of 
the  northern  states. 

This  all-pervading  disquietude  has  giving  birth  to  an  undertaldng 
whidi  is  but  little  known,  but  which  may  have  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing the  fate  of  a  portion  of  the  human  race.  From  apprehension 
of  the  dangers  which  I  have  just  been  describing,  a  certain  number 
of  American  citizens  have  formed  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
porting to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  at  their  own  expense,  such  free  ne- 
groes as  may  be  willing  to  escape  from  the  oppression  to  which 
they  are  subject.* 

In  1820,  the  society  to  which  I  allude  formed  a  settlement  in 

*  This  society  assamed  the  name  of  <'  The  Society  for  the  Colonization  of  th6 
Blacks."  See  its  annual  reports ;  and  more  particularly  the  fifieentk.  See  also  the 
pamphlet,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  entitled,  "  Letters  on  the  Coloni- 
Xitioo  Society,  and  on  its  probable  Result*,"  by  Mr.  Carey,  Philadelphia,  April,  1838L 
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Afrkm,  iip6A 'tbe  7tfa  degree  of  iioi4  latitiNle,  irUdi  been 
of  liberie.  Tbe  moet  receat  inftdligeace  kferms  iis  i^^ 
fttiid  fiye  bundred  negroes  aie  ooUected  tfiere ;  tbejr  bare  iatadoF^ 
eed  the  democratic  institutioni  of  Amorica  into  the  conatry  of  tbeir 
forefothen ;  and  liberiabas  a  repregentatnre gyetem  of  govemmept, 
negro-jarTmen,  negro-ma^strates,  and  negro-priests ;  cburdiee 
bare  been  built,  newipapers  establidiedy  and,  by  a  singular  change 
in  the  vicissitodes  of  the  world,  white  men  are  prohibited  from  so- 
journing within  the  settlemoit* 

This  is  indeed  a  strange  caprice  of  fortune.  Two  hundred  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  inhabitants  of  £urq>e  undertook  to  tear 
the  negro  from  his  family  and  his  home,  in  order  to  transport  him 
to  the  shores  of  North  America ;  at  the  present  day,  the  European 
settlers  are  engaged  in  sending  back  the  descendant  of  those  very 
negroes  to  the  continent  from  which  they  were  originally  taken ; 
and  the  barbarous  Africans  have  been  brought  into  contact  witti 
civilization  in  the  midst  of  bondage,  and  have  become  acquainted 
with  free  political  institutions  in  slavery.  Up  to  the  present  time 
Africa  has  been  closed  against  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Hie 
but  the  inventions  of  Europe  will  perhaps  penetrate  into  those 
gions,  now  that  they  are  introduced  by  Africans  themsdves. 
The  settlement  of  Liberia  is  founded  upon  a  lolty  and  a  most  froit* 
ful  idea;  but  whatever  may  be  its  results  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  it  can  afford  no  remedy  to  the  New  World. 

In  twelve  years  the  Ck)lonization  society  has  traaspoited  two 
thousand  five  hundred  negroes  to  Africa ;  in  the  same  space  of  tiaie 
about  seven  hundred  thousand  blacks  were  bom  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  colony  of  liberia  were  so  situated  as  to  be  aUe  to 
receive  thousands  of  new  inhabitants  every  year,  and  if  the  negroes 
were  in  a  state  to  be  sent  thither  with  advantage ;  if  the  Union 
were  to  supply  the  society  with  annual  subsidies,!  and  to  transport 


*  This  last  regulation  was  laid  down  by  the  founders  of  the  settlement ;  tliey  ap» 
prehended  that  a  state  of  things  might  arise  in  Airicai  similar  to  that  which  exists  am 
the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  and  that  if  the  negroes,  like  the  Indiana,  wen 
brought  mto  collision  with  a  people  more  enlightened  than  themselves,  they  would 
be  destroyed  before  they  could  be  ciTtlized. 

t  Nor  would  these  be  the  only  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  undertaking ;  if  tka 
Union  undertook  to  buy  up  the  negroes  now  in  America,  in  order  to  transport  them  to 
Africa,  the  price  of  slaves,  increasing  with  their  scarcity,  would  soon  become  esor- 
flions ;  and  the  sutes  of  the  north  would  never  consent  to  expend  such  great  sums, 
for  a  purpose  which  would  procure  such  small  advantages  to  themselves.    If  tha 
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fbe  B€groes  to  Africa  in  vessels  of  tbe  state,  it  would  be  still  unable 
to  counterpoise  the  natural  increase  of  population  among  the  blac^ ; 
and  as  it  would  not  remove  as  many  men  in  a  year  as  are  bom 
upon  its  territory  within  the  same  space  of  time,  it  would  fail  in 
suspending  the  growth  of  the  evil  which  is  daily  increasing  in  the 
states.*  The  negro  race  will  never  leave  those  ishores  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  to  which  it  was  brought  by  the  passions  and  the 
vices  of  Europeans ;  and  it  will  not  disappear  from  the  New  World 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  exist.  The  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  may  retard  the  calamities  which  they  apprehend,  but  they 
cannot  now  destroy  their  efficient  cause. 

I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  do  not  regard  the  abolition  of 
slavery  as  a  means  of  ward'mg  off  the  struggle  of  the  two  races  in 
the  United  States.  The  negroes  may  long  remain  slaves  without 
complaining ;  but  if  they  are  once  raised  to  the  level  of  freemen, 
they  will  soon  revolt  at  being  deprived  of  all  their  civil  rights ;  and 
as  they  cannot  become  the  equals  of  the  whites,  they  will  speedily 
declare  themselves  as  enemies.  In  the  north  everything  contributed 
to  facilitate  the  emancqiation  of  the  slaves ;  and  slavery  was  abol- 
ished, without  placing  the  free  negroes  in  a  position  which  could  be- 
come formidable,  since  their  number  was  too  small  for  them  ever  to 
claim  the  exercise  of  their  rights.  But  such  is  not  the  case  in  the 
sonth.  The  question  of  slavery  was  a  question  of  commerce  and 
manufacture  for  the  slave-owners  in  the  north;  for  those  of  the 
south,  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
seek  to  justify  the  principle  of  negro  slavery,  as  has  been  done  by 
some  American  writers !  But  I  only  observe  that  all  the  countries 
which  formeriy  adopted  that  execrable  principle  are  not  equally 
able  to  abandon  it  at  the  present  time. 

When  I  contemplate  the  condition  of  the  south,  I  can  only  dis- 
cover two  alternatives  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  white  inhabit- 
ants of  those  states ;  viz,  either  to  emancipate  the  negroes,  and  to 
intermingle  with  them ;  or,  remaining  isolated  from  them,  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  slavery  as  long  as  possible.     All  intermediate 

l^nton  took  possession  of  the  slares  in  the  southern  states  by  force,  or  at  a  rate  de« 
tnrmiocd  by  law,  an  lusurmountable  resistance  would  arise  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Both  ttUemattrcs  are  equally  impossible. 

«  In  1890  there  were  in  the  United  States  2,010,337  slaves  and  310,439  free  blacks, 
IT)  all  2,320,766  negroes,  which  formed  about  one  fifth  o '  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  at  that  time. 
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measures  seem  to  me  likely  to  terminate,  and  that  shortly,  in  the 
most  horrible  of  civil  wars,  and  perhaps  in  the  extirpation  of  one 
or  other  of  the  two  races.  Such  is  the  view  which  the  Americans 
of  the  south  take  of  the  question,  and  they  act  consistently  with  it 
As  they  are  determined  not  to  mingle  with  the  negroes,  they  refuse 
to  emancipate  them. 

Not  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  regard  slavery  as  necessary* 
to  the  wealth  of  the  planter ;  for  on  this  point  many  of  them  agree 
with  their  northern  countrymen  in  freely  admitting  that  slavery  is 
prejudicial  to  their  interests ;  but  they  are  convinced  that,  however 
prejudicial  it  may  be,  they  hold  their  lives  upon  no  other  tenure. 
The  instruction  which  is  now  diffused  in  the  south  has  convinced 
the  inhabitants  that  slavery  is  injurious  to  the  slave-owner,  but  it 
has  also  shown  them,  more  clearly  than  before,  that  no  means 
exist  of  getting  rid  of  its  bad  consequences.  Hence  arises  a  smgu- 
lar  contrast ;  the  more  the  utility  of  slavery  is  contested,  the  more 
firmly  is  it  established  in  the  laws ;  and  while  the  principle  of 
servitude  is  gradually  abolished  in  the  north,  that  self-same  prin- 
ciple gives  rise  to  more  and  more  rigorous  consequences  in  the 
south. 

The  legislation  of  the  southern  states,  with  regard  to  slaves,  pre- 
sents at  the  present  day  such  unparalleled  atrocities,  as  suffice  to 
show  how  radically  the  laws  of  humanity  have  been  per\'erted,  and 
to  betray  the  desperate  position  of  the  community  in  which  that 
legislation  has  been  promulgated.  The  Americans  of  this  portion 
of  the  Union  have  not,  indeed,  augmented  the  hardships  of  slavery; 
they  have,  on  the  contrary,  bettered  the  physical  condition  of  the 
slaves.  The  only  means  by  which  the  ancients  maintained  slavery 
were  fetters  and  death ;  the  Americans  of  the  soudi  of  the  Union 
have  discovered  more  intellectual  securities  for  the  duration  of  th^ 
power.  They  have  employed  their  despotism  and  their  violence 
against  the  human  mind.  In  antiquity,  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  slave  from  breaking  his  chains ;  at  the  present  day 
measures  are  adopted  to  deprive  him  even  of  the  desire  of  freedom. 
The  ancients  kept  the  bodies  of  their  slaves  in  bondage,  but  they 
placed  no  restraint  upon  the  mind  and  no  check  upon  education ; 
and  they  acted  consistently  with  their  established  principle,  since  a 
natural  termination  of  slavery  then  existed,  and  one  day  or  other 
the  slave  might  be  set  free^  and  become  the  equal  of  his  master. 
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But  the  Americans  of  the  south,  who  do  not  admit  that  the  negroef 
can  ever  be  commingled  with  themselyes,  have  forbidden  them  to 
be  taught  to  read  or  to  write,  under  severe  penalties;  and  as  they  ' 
will  not  raise  them  tc  their  own  leTel,  they  sink  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  that  of  the  brutes. 

The  hope  of  liberty  Lad  always  been  allowed  to  the  slave  to 
cheer  the  hardships  of  his  condition.  But  the  Americans  of  the 
south  are  well  aware  that  emancipation  cannot  but.  be  dangerous, 
when  the  freed  man  can  never  be  assimilated  to  his  former  master. 
To  give  a  man  his  freedom,  and  to  leave  him  in  wretchedness  and 
ignominy,  is  nothing  less  than  to  prepare  a  future  chief  for  a  revolt 
of  Ae  slaves.  Moreover,  it  has  long  been  remarked,  that  the 
presence  of  a  free  negro  vaguely  agitates  the  minds  of  his  less  for- 
tunate brethren,  and  conveys  to  them  a  dim  notion  of  their  rights. 
The  Americans  of  the  south  have  consequently  tak^n  measures  to 
prevent  slave-owners  from  emancipating  their  slaves  in  most  cases; 
not  indeed  by  a  positive  prohibition,  but  by  subjecting  that  step  to 
various  forms  which  it  is  difficult  to  comply  with. 

I  happened  to  meet  with  an  old  man,  m  the  south  of  the  Union,  \ 
who  had  lived  in  illicit  intercourse  with  one  of  his  negresses,  and 
had  had  several  children  by  her,  who  were  born  the  slaves  of  their 
f'»ther.  He  had  indeed  frequentiy  thought  of  bequeathing  to  them 
at  least  their  liberty ;  but  years  had  elapsed  without  his  being  able 
to  surmount  the  legal  obstacles  to  their  emancipation,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  his  old  age  was  come,  and  he  was  about  to  die.  He 
pictured  to  himself  his  sons  dragged  from  market  to  market,  and 
passing  from  the  authority  of  a  parent  to  the  rod  of  the  stranger, 
imtil  these  horrid  anticipations  worked  his  expiring  imagmation  into 
phrensy.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  a  prey  to  all  the  anguish  of 
despair,  and  he  made  me  feel  how  awful  is  the  retribution  of  Nature 
upon  those  who  have  broken  her  laws. 

These  evils  are  unquestionably  great ;  but  they  are  the  necessary 
and  foreseen  consequences  of  the  very  principle  of  modem  slavery. 
When  the  Europeans  chose  their  slaves  from  a  race  differing  from 
their  own,  which  many  of  them  considered  as  inferior  to  the  other 
races  of  mankind,  and  which  they  all  repelled  with  horror  from 
any  notion  of  intimate  connexion,  they  must  have  believed  tiiat 
slavery  would  last  for  ever ;  since  there  is  no  intermediate  state 
which  can  be  durable,  between  the  exces^ve  inequality  produced 
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by  scryitude,  apd  the  complete  cfjxitlity  which  originates  in  inde- 
pendence The  Europeans  did  imperfectly  feel  this  truth,  but  widi- 
out  acknowledging  it  even  to  themselves.  Whenever  they  have 
fifed  to  do  with  negroes,  their  conduct  has  either  been  dictated  by 
their  interest  and  their  pride,  or  by  their  compassion.  They  first 
violated  every  right  of  humanity  by  their  treatment  of  the  negro ; 
and  they  afterward  informed  him  that  those  rights  were  precious 
and  inviolable.  They  affected  to  open  their  ranks  to  the  slaves, 
but  the  negroes  who  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  community 
were  driven  back  with  scorn ;  and  they  have  incautiously  and  in- 
voluntarily been  led  to  admit  of  freedom  instead  of  slavery,  with- 
out having  the  courage  to  be  wholly  iniquitous,  or  wholly  just  {a) 

If  it  be  impossible  to  anticipate  a  period  at  which  the  Americans 
of  the  south  will  mingle  their  blood  with  that  of  the  negroes,  can 
they  allow  their  slaves  to  become  free  without  compromising  their 
own  security  ?  And  if  they  are  obliged  to  keep  that  race  in  bond- 
age, in  order  to  save  their  own  families,  may  they  not  be  excused 
for  availing  themselves  of  the  means  best  adapted  to  that  end  ? 
The  events  which  are  taking  place  in  the  southern  states  of  the 
Union,  appear  to  be  atonce  the  most  horrible  and  the  most  natural 
results  of  slavery.  When  I  see  the  order  of  nature  overthrown, 
and  when  1  hear  the  cry  of  humanity  in  its  vain  struggle  against 
the  laws,  my  indignation  does  not  light  upon  the  men  of  our  own 
titoe  who  are  the  instruments  of  these  outrages ;  but  I  reserve  roy 
execration  for  those  who,  after  a  thousand  years  of  freedom,  brought 
back  slavery  into  the  world  once  more. 

Whatever  may  be  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  of  the  south  to 
maintain  slavery,  they  will  not  always  succeed.  Slavery,  which  is 
now  confined  to  a  single  tract  of  the  civilized  earth,  which  is 
attacked  by  Christianity  as  unjust,  and  by  political  economy  as  pre- 
judicial, and  which  is  now  contrasted  with  democratic  liberties  and 
the  information  of  our  age,  cannot  survive.  By  the  choice  of  the 
master  or  the  will  of  the  slave,  it  will  cease ;  and  in  either  case 
great  calamities  may  be  e'xpected  to  ensue.  If  Uberty  be  refused 
to  the  negroes  of  the  south,  they  will  in  the  end  seize  it  for  them- 
selves  by  force ;  if  it  be  given,  they  will  abuse  it  ere  long. 

(fl)  In  the  original,  "  Vonlanl  la  serfiludc,  ils  se  aont  laisse  entraiuer,  raalgr^  enx 
OQ  4  lear  insu,  vers  la  libert^:" 

"  D<>siring  servitude,  they  have  snflered  themselves,  lOToIontarily  or  igBorsJitlyy  to 
ht  drawn  toward  libert}'.*' — Reviser. 
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WHAT  ARE  THB  CHANCES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  DURATION  OF  THl 
AMERICAN  UNION,  AND  WHAT  DANGERS  THREATEN  IT. 

Reasons  why  tlie  preponderating  Force  lies  in  the  States  rather  than  in  the  Union.^* 
The  Union  will  only  last  as  long  as  all  the  States  chxme  to  belong  to  it.-^Caasat 
which  tend  to  keep  them  united  .—Utility  of  the  Union  to  resist  foreign  Enemies, 
and  to  prevent  the  Existence  of  Foreigners  in  America. — No  natural  Barriers  be- 
tween the  several  States.— No  conflicting  Interests  to  divide  them. — Reciprocal  In- 
terests of  the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Western  States. — Intellectual  ties  of  Union 
— ^Uniformity  of  Opinions. — Dangers  of  the  Union  resulting  from  the  different  Char- 
acters and  the  Passions  of  its  Citizens. — Character  of  the  Citizens  in  the  South  and 
m  the  North. — The  rapid  growth  of  the  Union  one  of  its  greatest  Dangers. — Prog- 
ress of  the  Population  to  the  Northwest. — Power  gravitates  in  the  same  Direction. 
— Passions  originating  from  sodden  turns  ot  Fortune. — ^Whether  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  tends  to  gain  strength,  or  to  lose  it.— Various  sign  of  its  De- 
crease.— Internal  Improvement. — Waste  Lands. — Indians. — Tlie  Bank. — The  Tarifl*. 
— General  Jackson. 

The  maintenance  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  several  states 
depends  ia  some  measure  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  itself. 
It  is  therefore  important  in .  the  first  instance  to  inquire  into  the 
probable  fate  of  the  Union.  One  point  may  indeed  be  assumed  at 
once ;  if  the  present  confederation  were  dissolved,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  incontestable  that  the  states  of  which  it  is  now  composed 
would  not  return  to  their  original  isolated  condition;  but  that 
several  Unions  would  then  be  formed  in  the  place  of  one.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  inquire  into  the  principles  upon  Which  these 
new  Unions  would  probably  be  established,  but  merely  to  show^ 
what  the  causes  are  which  may  effect  the  dismemberment  of  the 
existing  confederation. 

With  this  object  I  shall  be  obliged  to  retrace  some  of  the  stq>s 
which  I  have  already  taken,  and  to  revert  to  topics  which  I  have 
before  discussed.  I  am  aware  that  the  reader  may  accuse  me  of 
rq>etition,  but  the  importance  of  the  matter  which  still  remains  to 
be  treated  is  niy  excuse ;  I  had  rather  say  too  much,  than  say  too 
little  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  I  prefer  injuring  the  author 
to  slighting  the  subject. 

The  legislators  who  formed  the  constitution  of  1789,  endeavoured 
to  confer  a  distinct  and  preponderating  authority  upon  the  federal 
power.  But  they  were  confined  by  the  conditions  of  the  task 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  perform.    They  were  not  appointed 
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to  constitute  the  government  of  a  single  people.  Dut  to  regulate  the 
association  of  several  states ;  and,  vrhatever  their  inclinations  might 
be,  they  could  not  but  divide  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  in  the  end. 

In  order  to  understand  the  consequences  of  this  division,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  short  distinction  between  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. There  are  some  objects  which  are  national  by  their  very 
nature,  &at  is  to  say,  which  affect  the  nation  as  a  body,  and  can 
only  be  intrusted  to  the  man  or  the  assembly  of  men  who  most 
completely  represent  the  entire  nation.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  war  and  diplomacy.  There  are  other  objects  wluch  are 
provincial  by  their  very  nature,  that  is  to  say,  which  only  affect 
certam  localities,  and  which  can  only  be  properly  treated  in  that 
locality.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  budget  of  municipality.  Lastly, 
there  are  certain  objects  of  a  mixed  nature,  which  are  national  in- 
asmuch as  they  affect  all  the  citizens  who  compose  the  nation,  and 
which  are  provincial  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  nation 
itself  should  provide  for  them  alL  Such  are  the  rights  which 
regulate  the  civil  and  political  condition  of  the  citizens.  No 
society  can  exist  without  dvil  and  political  rights.  These  rights 
therefore  interest  all  the  citizens  alike;  but  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  the  existence  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  that 
these  rights  should  be  uniform,  nor,  consequently,  that  they  should 
be  regulated  by  the  central  authority. 

There  are,  then,  two  distinct  categories  of  objects  which  are 
submitted  to  the  direction  of  the  sovereign  power ;  and  these  cate- 
gories occur  in  all  well-constituted  communities,  whatever  the  basb 
of  the  political  constitution  may  otherwise  be.  Between  these  two 
extremes,  the  objects  which  I  have  termed  mixed  may  be  con- 
sidered to  lie.  As  these  objects  are  neither  exclusively  national 
nor  entirely  provincial,  they  may  be  attained  by  a  national  or  by  a 
provincial  government,  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  without  in  any  way  impairing  the  contract  of 
association. 

The  sovereign  power  is  usually  formed  by  the  union  of  separate 
mdividuals,  who  compose  a  people;  and  individual  powo^  or 
collective  forces,  each  representing  a  vary  small  portion  of  ttie 
sovereign  authority,  are  the  sole  elements  which  are  subjected  to 
the  general  government  of  their  choice.  In  this  case  &e  general 
government  is  more  naturally  called  upon  to  regulate,  not  onlj 
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those  afiairs  which  are  of  essential  national  importance,  but  those 
which  are  of  a  more  local  interest ;  and  the  local  govemroents  are 
reduced  to  that  small  share  of  sovereign  authority  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  their  prosperity. 

But  sometimes  the  soveragn  authority  is  composed  of  pre- 
organized  political  bodies,  by  Virtue  of  circumstances  anterior  to 
th«r  union ;  and  in  this  case  the  provincial  governments  assume 
the  control,  not  only  of  those  affairs  which  more  peculiarly  belong 
to  their  province,  but  of  all,  or  of  a  part  of  the  mixed  affairs  to 
which  allufluon  has  been  miade.  For  the  confederate  nations  which 
were  independent  sovereign  states  before  their  Union,  and  which 
still  represent  a  very  connderable  share  of  the  sovereign  power, 
have  only  consented  to  cede  to  the  general  government  the  exercise 
of  those  rights  which  are  indispensable  to  the  Union. 

When  the  national  government,  independently  of  the  preroga- 
tives inherit  in  its  nature,  is  invested  with  the  right  of  regulating 
the  affairs  which  relate  partly  to  the  general  and  partly  to  the  local 
interest,  it  possesses  a  preponderating  influence.  Not  only  are  its 
own  rights  extensive,  but  all  the  rights  which  it  does  not  possess 
cadft  by  its  sufferance, and  it  maybe  apprehended  that  the  provin- 
cial governments  may  be  deprived  of  their  natural  and  necessary 
{verogatives  by  its  influence. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  provindal  governments  are  invest- 
ed with  the  power  of  regulating  those  same  affairs  of  mixed  inter- 
est, an  opposite  tendency  prevails  in  society.  The  preponderating 
force  resides  in  the  province,  not  in  the  nation ;  and  it  may  be  ap« 
prebmded  that  the  national  government  may  in  the  end  be  stripped 
of  the  privileges  which  are  necessary  to  its  existence. 

Independent  nations  have  therefore  a  natural  tendency  to  cen- 
tralization, and  ccmfederations  to  dismemberment. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  apply  these  general  principles  to 
the  American  Union.  The  several  states  were  necessarily  possess- 
ed of  the  right  of  regulating  all  exclusively  prorincial  affairs. 
Moreover  these  same  states  retained  the  rights  of  determining  the 
civil  and  political  competency  of  the  citizens,  of  regulating  the  re- 
ciprocal relations  of  the  members  of  the  community,  and  of  dis- 
pensing justice ;  rights  which  are  of  a  general  nature,  but  which 
do  not  necessarily  appertain  to  the  national  government.  We  have 
shown  that  the  government  of  the  Union  is  invested  with  the  pow- 
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er  of  acting  in  the  name  of  the  vrhole  nation^  in  those  caacs  in 
"which  the  nation  has  to  appear  as  a  single  and  undivided  power ; 
aS)  for  instance,  in  foreign  relations,  and  in  oflering  a  common  re- 
sistance  to  a  common  enemy ;  in  short,  in  conducting  those  affairs 
which  I  have  styled  exclusively  national. 

In  this  division  of  the  rights  of  sovereignity,  the  riiare  of  the 
Union  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  more  consideraUe  dian  that  of  the 
states ;  but  a  more  attentive  investigation  shows  it  to  be  less  so. 
The  undertakings  of  the  government  of  the  Union  are  more  vast, 
but  their  influence  is  more  rarely  felt.    Those  of  the  provincial 
government  are  comparatively  small,  but  they  are  incessant,  and 
they  serve  to  keep  alive  the  authority  which  they  represent    The 
government  of  the  Union  watches  the  general  interests  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  the  general  interests  of  a  people  have  a  very  unquestiona- 
ble influence  upon  individual  happiness  ;  while  provincial  interests 
produce  a  most  immediate  efiect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Ujdion  secures  the  independence  and  the  greatness  of  the  na- 
tion, which  do  not  immediately  afiect  private  citizens ;  but  the  several 
states  maintain  the  liberty,  regulate  the  rights,  protect  the  fortune, 
and  secure  the  life  and  the  whole  future  prospcority  of  every  citizen. 
The  federal  government  is  very  far  removed  from  its  subjects, 
while  the  provincial  governments  are  within  the  reach  of  them  all, 
and  are  ready  to  attend  to  the  smallest  appeal.    The  central  gov- 
ernment has  upon  its  side  the  passions  of  a  few  superior  men  who 
aspire  to  conduct  it ;  but  upon  the  side  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments are  the  interests  of  all  those  second»rate  individuals  who 
can  only  hope  to  obtain  power  within  their  own  state,  and  who 
nevertheless  exercise  the  largest  share  of  authority  over  the  people 
because  they  are  placed  nearest  to  its  level. 

The  Americans  have  therefore  much  more  to  hope  and  to  fear 
from  the  states  than  from  the  Union ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  they  are  more  likely  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  In  this  respect  their 
habits  and  feeling  harmonize  with  their  inta*ests. 

When  a  compact  nation  divides  its  sovereignty,  and  adopts  a 
confederate  form  of  government,  the  traditions,  Ae  customs,  and 
the  manners  of  the  people  are  for  a  long  time  at  variance  with  Aeir 
legislation ;  and  the  former  tend  to  give  a  degree  of  influence  to 
the  central  government  which  the  latter  forbids.     When  a  number 
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of  confederate  states  unite  to  form  a  single  nation,  the  same  causes 
operate  in  an  opposite  direction.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  France 
were  to  become  a  confederate  republic  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  would  at  fu-st  display  more  energy  than 
that  of  the  Union ;  and  if  the  Union  were  to  alter  its  constitution 
to  a  monarchy  like  that  of  France^  I  think  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment would  be  a  long  time  in  acquiring  the  force  which  now 
rules  the  latter  nation.  When  the  national  existence  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  began,  the'u*  provincial  existence  was  already  of  long 
standing ;  necessary  relations  were  established  between  the  town- 
ships and  the  individual  citizens  of  the  same  states ;  and  they  were 
accustomed  to  consider  some  objects  as  common  to  them  all,  and 
tu  conduct  other  affairs  as  exclusively  relating  to  their  own  special 
interests. 

The  Union  is  a  vast  body,  which  presents  no  definite  object  to 
patriotic  feeling.  The  forms  and  limits  of  the  state  are  distinct 
and  circumscribed ;  since  it  represents  a  certain  number  of  objects 
which  are  familiar  to  the  citizens  and  beloved  by  all.  It  is  identi- 
fied with  the  very  soil,  with  the  right  of  property  and  the  domestic 
affections,  with  the  recollections  of  the  past,  the  labours  of  the 
present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future.  Patriotism,  then,  which  is  fre* 
quently  a  mere  extension  of  individual  egotism,  is  still  directed  to 
the  state,  and  is  not  excited  by  the  Union.  Thus  the  tendency  of 
the  interests,  the  habits,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  is  to  centre 
political  activity  in  the  states,  in  preference  to  the  Union. 

It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  different  forces  of  the  two  governments, 
by  remarking  the  manner  in  which  they  fulfil  their  respective  func- 
tions. Whenever  the  government  of  a  state  has  occasion  to  address 
an  individual  or  an  assembly  of  individuals,  its  language  is  clear 
and  imperative  ^  atid  such  is  also  the  tone  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  its  intercourse  with  individuals ;  but  no  sooner  has  it  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  state,  than  it  begins  to  parley,  to  explain  its 
motives  and  to  justify  its  conduct,  to  argue,  to  advise,  and  in  short, 
anything  but  to  command.  If  doubts  are  raised  as  to  the  limits  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  each  government,  the  provincial  gov- 
enunent  prefers  its  claims  with  boldness,  and  takes  prompt  and 
energetic  steps  to  support  it.  In  the  meanwhile  the  government  of 
the  Union  reasons,  it  appeals  to  the  interests,  to  the  good  sense,  to 
the  glory  of  the  nation ;  it  temporizes,  it  negotiates,  and  docs  not 
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consent  to  act  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  At  first 
sight  it  might  readily  be  imagined  that  it  is  the  provincial  govern- 
ment which  is  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and  that 
congress  represents  a  single  state. 

The  federal  government  is,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
cautions of  those  who  founded  it,  naturally  so  weak,  that  it  more 
peculiarly  requires  the  free  consent  of  the  governed  to  enable  it  to 
subsist  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  its  object  is  to  enable  the  states 
to  realize  with  facility  their  determination  of  remaining  united ; 
and,  as  long  as  this  preliminary  consideration  eidsts,  its  authority 
is  great,  temperate,  and  effective.  The  constitution  fits  the  govern- 
ment to  control  indiyiduals,  and  easily  to  surmount  such  obstacles 
as  they  may  be  inclined  to  offer,  but  it  was  by  no  means  establidied 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  separation  of  one  or  more  of  the  states 
from  the  Union. 

If  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  were  to  engage  m  a  struggle  with 
that  of  the  states  at  the  present  day,  its  defeat  may  be  confidently 
predicted  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  struggle  would  be 
seriously  undertaken.  As  often  as  steady  resistance  is  offered  to 
the  federal  government,  it  will  be  found  to  yield.  Experience  has 
hitherto  shown  that  whenever  a  state  has  demanded  anything  with 
perseverance  and  resolution,  it  has  invariably  succeeded  ;  and  that 
if  a  separate  government  has  distinctly  refused  to  act,  it  was  left  to 
do  as  it  thought  fit.* 

But  even  if  the  government  of  the  Union  had  any  strength  in- 
herent in  itself,  the  physical  situation  of  the  country  would  render 
the  exerdse  of  that  strength  very  diflScult.f  The  United  States 
cover  an  immense  territory ;  they  are  separated  firom  each  other  by 
great  distances ;  and  the  population  is  disseminated  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  country  which  is  still  half  a  wilderness.  If  the  Union 
were  to  undertake  to  enforce  the  allegiance  of  the  confederate  states 
by  military  means,  it  would  be  in  a  position  very  analogous  to  that 
of  England  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  bdependence. 


*  See  the  conduct  of  the  northern  states  in  the  war  of  1819.  "  During  that  war,** 
aaya  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  General  Lafayette, "  four  of  the  eastern  states  wen  cslf 
attached  to  the  Union,  like  so  many  inanimate  bodies  to  liriag  men." 

t  The  profound  peace  of  the  Union  affords  no  pretext  for  a  standing  army ;  ud 
without  a  standing  army  a  goTemment  is  not  prepared  to  profit  by  a  faTommUe  oppo*^ 
tmiiij  to  conquer  resistance,  and  take  the  sorereign  power  by  surprise. 
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Howerer  strong  a  government  may  be,  it  cannot  easily  escape  v 
from  the  consequences  of  a  principle  which  it  has  once  admitted  as 
the  foundation  of  its  constitution.  The  Union  was  formed  by  the 
Toluntaiy  agreement  of  the  states ;  and,  in  uniting  together,  they 
have  not  forfated  their  nationality,  nor  have  they  been  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  one  and  the  same  people.  If  one  of  the  states  chose 
to  withdraw  its  name  from  the  compact^  it  would  be  difficult  to 
Asprove  its  right  of  doing  so ;  and  the  federal  government  would 
have  no  means  of  maintaining  its  claims  directly,  either  by  force  or 
by  right  In  order  to  enable  the  federal  government  easily  to  con- 
quer the  resistance  which  may  be  offered  to  it  by  any  one  of  its 
subjects,  it  would  be  necessary  that  one  or  more  of  them  should  be 
eq>ecial]y  interested  in  the  existence  of  the  Union,  as  has  frequent- 
ly been  the  case  in  the  history  of  confederations. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  among  the  states  which  are  united  by  the 
federal  tie,  there  are  some  which  exclusively  enjoy  the  principal 
advantages  of  union,  or  whose  prosperity  depends  on  the  duration 
of  that  union,  it  is  unquestionable  that  they  will  always  be  ready 
to  support  the  central  government  in  enforcbg  the  obedience  of 
the  others.  But  the  government  would  then  be  exerting  a  force 
not  derived  from  itself,  but  from  a  principle  contrary  to  its  nature. 
States  form  confederations  in  order  to  derive  equal  advantages  from 
tfadr  union ;  and  in  the  case  just  alluded  to,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  derive  its  power  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  those 
benefits  among  the  states. 

If  one  of  the  confederate  states  have  acquired  a  preponderance 
suffidently  great  to  enable  it  to  take  exclusive  possession  of  the 
central  authority,  it  will  consider  the  other  states  as  subject  prov- 
inces, and  it  will  cause  its  own  supremacy  to  be  respected  under 
the  borrowed  name  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union.  Great  things 
may  then  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  federal  government,  but  in 
reality  that  government  will  have  ceased  to  exist.*  In  both  these 
cases,  the  power  which  acts  in  the  name  of  the  confederation  be- 
comes stronger,  the  more  it  abandons  the  natural  state  and  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  confederations. 

In  America  the  existmg  Union  is  advantageous  to  all  the  states 

*  Thoi  the  proTince  of  HolIaDd  in  the  republic  of  the  Low  QooDtnet,  and  the  em 
pefor  in  the  Gennanic  Confederation,  hare  sometimes  pat  themseWes  in  the  place  of 
the  Uiien,  and  haTe  employed  the  federal  authority  to  their  own  adTsntage. 
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3>ut  it  IS  not  indispensable  to  any  one  of  them.  Several  of  them 
might  break  the  federal  tie  without  compromising  the  vrelfare  of 
the  others,  although  their  own  prosperity  would  be  lessened.  As 
the  existence  and  the  happiness  of  none  of  the  states  are  wholly 
dependant  on  the  present  constitution,  they  would  none  of  them  be 
disposed  to  make  great  personal  sacrifices  to  maintain  it  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  state  which  seems,  hitherto,  to  have  its  am« 
bition  much  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Union. 
They  certainly  do  not  all  exercise  the  same  influence  in  the  federal 
councils,  but  no  one  of  them  can  hope  to  domineer  over  the  rest, 
or  to  treat  them  as  its  inferiors  or  as  its  subjects. 

It  appears  to  me  unquestionable,  that  if  any  portion  of  the  Union 
seriously  desired  to  separate  itself  from  the  other  states,  they  would 
not  be  able,  nor  indeed  would  they  attempt,  to  prevent  it;  and  that 
the  present  Union  will  only  last  as  long  as  the  states  which  com- 
pose it  choose  to  continue  members  of  the  confederation.  If  this 
point  be  admitted,  the  question  becomes  less  diflScult';  and  our  ob- 
ject is  not  to  inquire  whether  the  states  of  the  existing  Union  are 
capable  of  separating,  but  whether  they  will  choose  to  remain  united. 

[The  remarks  respecting  the  inabiliiy  of  the  federal  government  lo  re- 
tain within  the  Union  any  slate  that  may  choose  "  to  withdraw  its  name 
frokn  the  contract,"  ought  not  to  pass  through  an  American  edition  of  this 
work,  without  the  expression  of  a  dissent  by  the  editor  from  the  opinioa 
of  the  author.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  must  remain  in  force  in  a. 
revolted  state,  until  repealed  by  congress;  the  customs  and  postages  must 
be  collected ;  the  courts  of  the  United  States  must  sit,  and  must  decide  the 
causes  submitted  to  them ;  as  has  been  very  happily  explained  by  the  au- 
thor, the  courts  act  upon  individuals.  If  their  judgements  are  resisted,  t^e 
executive  arm  must  interpose,  and  if  the  state  authorities  aid  in  the  resist* 
ance,  the  military  power  of  the  whole  Union  must  be  invoked  to  overcome 
it.  So  long  as  the  laws  affecting  the  citizens  of  such  a  state  remain,  and 
so  long  as  there  remain  any  officers  of  the  general  government  to  enforce 
them,  these  results  must  follow  not  only  theoretically  hut  actually.  The 
author  probably  formed  the  opinions  which  are  the  subject  of  these  remarks, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  controversy  with  South  Carolina  respecting 
the  tariff.  And  when  they  were  written  and  published,  he  had  not  learned 
the  result  of  that  controversy,  in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Union  and 
its  laws  was  triumphant.  There  was  doubtlesa  great  reluctance  in  adopt* 
ing  the  necessary  measures  to  collect  the  customs,  and  to  bring  every  legal 
question  that  could  possibly  arise  out  of  the  controversy,  before  the  judi- 
ciary of  the  United  States,  but  they  were  finally  adopted,  and  were  not  the 
less  successful  for  being  the  result  of  deliberation  and  of  necessity.  Out 
of  that  controversy  have  arisen  some  advantages  of  a  permanent  character. 
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produced  by  the  legislation  with  it  reqiiired.  There  were  defects  ia  the 
laws  regulating  the  manner  of  bringing  from  the  state  courts  into  those 
of  the  United  States,  a  eaose  inTohing  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  con« 
gress  or  of  the  states,  through  which  the  federal  authority  might  be  eva- 
ded. Those  defects  were  remedied  by  the  legislation  referred  to ;  and  it 
is  now  more  emphatically  and  universally  true,  than  when  the  author 
wrote,  that  the  acts  of  the  general  government  operate  through  the  judici- 
ary, upcD  individual  citizens,  and  not  upon  the  states. — American  Editor.] 

Among  the  various  reasons  which  tend  to  render  the  existing 
Union  useful  to  the  Americans,  two  principal  causes  are  peculiarly 
evident  to  the  observer.  Although  the  Americans  are,  as  it  were, 
alone  upon  their  continent,  their  commerce  makes  them  the  neigh- 
bours of  all  the  nations  with  which  they  trade.  Notwithstanding 
their  apparent  isolation,  the  Americans  require  a  certain  degree  of 
strength,  which  they  cannot  retain  otherwise  than  by  remaining 
united  to  each  other.  If  the  states  were  to  split,  they  would  not 
only  diminish  the  strength  which  they  are  now  able  to  display 
toward  foreign  nations,  but  they  would  soon  create  foreign  powers 
upon  their  own  territory.  A  system  of  inland  custom-houses 
would  then  be  established ;  the  valleys  would  be  divided  by 
imaginary  boimdary  lines ;  the  courses  of  the  rivers  would  be  con- 
fined by  territorial  distinctions ;  and  a  multitude  of  hinderances 
would  prevent  the  Americans  from  exploring  the  whole  of  that 
vast  continent  which  Providence  has  allotted  to  them  for  a  domin- 
ion. At  present  they  have  no  invasion  to  fear,  and  consequently 
no  stand'mg  armies  to  maintain,  no  taxes  to  levy.  If  the  Union 
were  dissolved,  all  these  burdensome  measures  might  ere  long  be 
required.  The  Americans  are  then  very  powerfully  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  discover  any  sort  of  material  interest  which  might  at 
present  tempt  a  portion  of  the  Union  to  separate  from  the  other 
states. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  map  of  the  United  States,  we  per- 
ceive the  chain  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  running  from  the  north- 
east to  the  southwest,  and  crossing  nearly  one  thousand  miles  of 
country ;  and  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  the  design  of  Providence 
was  to  raise,  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  one  of  those  natural  barriers  which  break 
the  mutual  intercourse  of  metj,  and  form  the  necessary  limits  of 
didtrunt  states.     But  the  average  height  of  the  Alleganies  does 
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not  exceed  2,600  feet ;  their  greatest  elevation  is  not  above  4,000 
feet ;  their  rounded  summits,  and  the  spacious  valleys,  which  they 
conceal  within  their  passes,  are  of  easy  access  from  several  sdes. 
Beside  which,  tiie  principal  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  oceu, 
the  Hudson,  the  Susquehannah,  and  tiie  Potomac,  take  their  rise 
beyond  the  AUeganies,  in  an  open  district,  which  borders  upon  tiie 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  These  streams  quit  this  tract  of  country,* 
make  their  way  through  the  barrier  which  would  seem  to  turn 
them  westward,  and  as  they  wind  through  the  mountains,  thej 
open  an  easy  and  natural  passage  to  man. 

No  natural  barrier  exists  in  the  regions  which  are  now  inhabited 
by  the  Anglo-Americans ;  the  AUeganies  are  so  far  from  serving 
as  a  boundary  to  separate  nations,  that  they  do  not  even  serve  as 
a  frontier  to  the  states.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia, 
comprise  them  vrithin  their  borders,  and  extend  as  much,  to  the 
west  as  to  the  east  of  the  line. 

The  territory  now  occupied  by  the  twenty-four  states  of  the 
Union,  and  the  three  great  districts  which  have  not  yet  acqtiired 
the  rank  of  states,  although  they  already  contain  inhabitants, 
covers  a  surface  of  1,002,600  square  miles,!  which  is  about  equal 
to  five  times  the  extent  of  France.  Within  these  limits  the  quali- 
ties of  the  soil,  the  temperature,  and  the  produce  of  the  country, 
are  extremely  various.  The  vast  extent  of  territory  occu{Hed  by 
/  the  Anglo-American  republics  has  given  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  Here  a  distinction  must  be  made ;  con- 
trary interests  sometimes  arise  in  the  different  provinces  of  a  vast 
empire,  which  often  terminate  in  open  dissensions ;  and  the  extent 
of  the  country  is  then  most  prejudicial  to  the  power  of  the  state. 
But  if  the  inhabitants  of  these  vast  regions  are  not  divided  by  con- 
trary interests,  the  extent  of  the  territory  may  be  favourable  to 
their  prosperity ;  for  the  unity  of  the  government  promotes  the  in- 

*  See  Darby's  View  of  the  United  States,  pp.  64,  79. 

t  See  Darby's  View  of  the  United  States,  p.  436.  [In  Carey  k  Lea's  Geofraplqr 
ot  America,  the  United  States  are  said  to  form  an  area  of  S,076,400  square  miles.-* 
TranMlator'9  Note.} 

[The  discrepance  between  Darby's  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  United  Stctes  fitca. 
by  the  author,  and  that  stated  by  the  translator,  is  not  easily  accounted  for.  In  Brad- 
ford's  comprehensive  Atlas,  a  work  generally  of  great  accuracy,  it  is  said  ihat  <<  as 
claimed  by  this  country,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  extends  from  26**  to  64« 
north  latitude,  and  from  67^49'  to  126°  west  longitude,  over  an  area  of  aboot  i^MfiOO 
square  miles." — American  Editor,} 
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terchange  of  the  diffierent  productions  oi  the  soil^  and  increftses 
their  value  by  facilitating  their  consumption. 

K  is  indeed  easy  to  discover  different  interests  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Union,  but  I  am  unacquainted  "with  any  which  are  hos- 
tile to  each  other.  The  southern  states  are  almost  exclusively 
agricultural :  the  northern  states  are  more  peculiarly  commercial 
and  manufacturing :  the  states  of  the  west  are  at  the  same  time 
agricultural  and  manufacturing.  In  the  south  the  crops  consist  of 
tobacco,  of  rice,  of  cotton,  and  of  sugar ;  in  the  north  and  the 
vest,  of  wheat  and  maize :  these  are  different  sources  of  wealth ; 
but  union  is  the  means  by  which  these  sources  are  opened  to  all, 
and  rendered  equally  advantageous  to  the  several  districts. 

The  north,  which  ships  the  produce  of  the  Anglo-Americans  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  brings  back  the  produce  of  the  globe  to 
the  Union,  is  evidently  interested  in  maintabing  the  confederation 
in  its  present  condition,  in  order  that  the  number  of  American  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  may  remain  as  large  as  posable.  The  north  is 
the  most  natural  agent  of  commimication  between  the  south  and  the 
west  of  the  Union  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  upon 
the  other ;  the  north  is  therefore  interested  in  the  union  and  prosperity 
of  the  south  and  the  west,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  fur- 
nish raw  materials  for  its  manufactures,  and  cargoes  for  its  shipping. 

The  south  and  the  west,  on  their  side,  are  still  more  directly  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
north.  The  produce  of  the  south  is  for  the  most  part  exported  be- 
yond seas;  the  sou&  and  the  west  consequently  stand  in  need 
of  the  commercial  resources  of  the  nortL  They  are  likewise  in- 
terested in  the,  maintenance  of  a  powerful  fleet  by  the  Union,  to 
protect  them  efficaciously.  The  south  and  the  west  have  no  ves- 
sels, but  they  cannot  refuse  a  willing  subsidy  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  navy ;  for  if  the  fleets  of  Europe  were  to  blockade  the 
ports  of  the  south  and  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  rice  of  the  Carolinas,  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  and  the 
sugar  and  cotton  which  grow  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
Every  portion  of  the  federal  budget  does  therefore  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  material  interests  which  are  common  to  all  the  con-* 
federate  states. 

Independently  of  this  commercial  utility,  the  south  and  the  west 
of  the  Union  derive  great  political  advantages  from  their  connexion 
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with  the  north.  The  south  contains  an  enormous  Mave  population  ' 
a  population  which  is  already  alarming,  and  still  more  formidable 
for  the  future.  The  states  of  the  west  lie  in  the  remoter  parts  of  a 
single  valley ;  and  all  the  rivers  which  intersect  their  territory  rise 
in  the  Rocky  mountains  or  in  the  Alleganies,  and  fall  into  the 
Mississippi,  which  b^ars  them  onward  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
western  states  are  consequently  entirely  cut  off,  by  their  positiixi, 
from  the  traditions  of  Europe  and  the  civilization  of  the  Old  WoricL 
The  inhabitants  of  the  south,  then,  are  induced  to  support  the 
Union  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  its  protection  against  the 
blacks ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  in  order  not  to  be  excluded 
from  a  free  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  globe,  and  shut  up 
in  the  wilds  of  central  America.  The  north  cannot  but  desire  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  in  order  to  remain,  as  it  now  is,  the 
connecting  link  between  that  vast  body  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  temporal  interests  of  all  the  several  parts  of  the  Union  are, 
then,  intimately  connected ;  and  the  same  assertion  holds  true  re- 
specting those  opinions  and  sentiments  which  may  be  termed  the 
immaterial  interests  of  men. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  talk  a  great  deal  of  their 
attachment  to  their  country ;  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  rely  upon 
that  calculating  patriotism  which  is  founded  upon  interest,  and 
which  a  change  in  the  interests  at  stake  may  obliterate.  Nor  do  I 
attach  much  importance  to  the  language  of  the  Americans,  when 
they  manifest,  in  their  daily  conversation,  the  intention  of  maintain- 
ing the  federal  system  adopted  by  their  forefathers.  A  government 
retains  its  sway  over  a  great  number  of  citizens,  far  less  by  the 
voluntary  and  rational  consent  of  the  multitude,  than  by  that  in- 
stinctive and,  to  a  certain  extent,  involuntary  agreement,  which 
results  from  similarity  of  feelings  and  resemblances  of  opinion.     I 

will  never  admit  that  men  constitute  a  social  body,  simply  because 
they  obey  the  same  head  and  the  same  laws.  Society  can  only 
exist  when  a  great  number  of  men  consider  a  great  number  of 
things  in  the  same  point  of  view ;  when  they  hold  the  same  opin- 
ions upon  many  subjects,  and  when  the  same  occurrences  suggest 
the  same  thoughts  and  impressions  to  their  minds. 

The  observer  who  examines  the  present  condition  of  the  United 
States  upon  this  principle,  will  readily  discover,  that  although  the 
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dAxcBS  are  divided  into  twenty-four  distinct  soverognties,  tbey 
neverthdess  constitute  a  angle  people^  and  he  may  perhaps  be  led 
to  tUnk  that  the  state  of  the  Anglo-^ American  Union  is  more  truly 
a  state  of  society,  than  that  of  certain  nations  of  Europe  which  five 
under  the  same  legislation  and  the  same  prince. 

Although  the  Anglo-Americanls  have  several  religious  sects^thqr 
all  regard  religion  in  the  same  manner.  They  are  not  always 
agreed  upon  the  measures  Which  are  most  condudve  to  good  gov- 
emment,  and  they  vary  upon  some  of  ^  forms  of  government 
which  it  is  expedient  to  adopt ;  but  they  are  unanimous  upon  the 
general  principles  which  ought  to  rule  human  society.  From  Maine 
to  the  FloridaSy  and  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the 
people  is  held  to  be  Ae  legitimate  source  of  all  power.  The  same 
notions  are  entertained  respecting  liberty  and  equality,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  the  right  of  association,  the  jury,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  agents  of  government. 

If  we  turn  from  their  political  and  religious  opinions  to  the  moral 
and  philosoplacal  principles  which  regulate  the  daily  actions  of 
life,  and  govern  their  conduct,  we  shall  still  find  the  same  uniform- 
ity. The  Anglo-Americans*  acknowledge  the  absolute  moral  au- 
thority of  the  reason  of  the  community,  as  they  acknowledge  the 
political  authority  of  iht  mass  of  citizens ;  and  they  hold  that  public 
opinion  is  the  surest  arbiter  of  what  is  lawful  or  forbidden,  true  or 
false.  The  majority  of  them  believe  that  a  man  will  be  led  to  do 
what  is  just  and  good  by  following  his  own  interests,  rightly  under- 
stood. They  hold  that  every  man  is  born  in  possesnon  of  the  right 
of  self-government,  and  that  no  one  has  the  right  of  constraining 
his  fellow-creatures  to  be  happy.  They  have  all  a  lively  faith  in 
the  perfectibility  of  man ;  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  effects  of  the 
ififiusion  of  Iroowledge  must  necessarily  be  advantageous,  and  the 
consequences  of  ignorance  ibtal ;  they  all  consider  societ}'  as  a 
body  in  a  state  of  improvement,  humanity  as  a  changing  scene,  in 
which  nothing  is,  or  ought  to  be,  permanent ;  and  they  admit  that 
what  appears  to  them  to  be  good  to-day  may  be  superseded  by  some 
thing  better  to-morrow.  I  do  not  give  all  these  opinions  as  true, 
but  I  quote  them  as  characteristic  of  the  Americans 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessvy  for  me  to  obserre  tlutt  by  the  expressioB  Anglo- Anuria 
f4iju,  1  only  mean  to  designate  the  great  majority  of  the  nation ;  for  a  certain  nombtr 
#r  isolated  indiTiduals  are  of  course  to  be  met  with  holding  very  different  opinions. 
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,  The  Anglo-Americans  are  not  only  united  togetber  by  those 
common  opinions^  but  tbey  are  separated  from  all  other  nations  by 
a  common  feeling  of  pride.  For  the  last  fifty  years  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  convince  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  that 
they  constitute  the  only  reUgious,  enlightened,  and  free  people. 
Hey  perceive  that,  for  the  present,  their  own  democratic  institu- 
tions succeed,  wlule  those  of  other  countries  fail ;  hence  they  con- 
ceive an  overweening  opinion  of  their  superiority,  and  they  are  not 
very  remote  from  believing  themselves  to  belong  to  a  distinct  race 
of  mankind. 

^  The  dangers  which  threaten  the  American  Union  do  not  originate 
in  the  diversity  of  interests  or  of  opinions ;  but  in  the  various  char- 
acters and  pasfflons  of  the  Americans.  The  men  who  inhabit  the 
vast  territory  of  the  United  States  are  almost  all  the  issue  of  a 
common  stock ;  but  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  more  especially 
of  slavery,  have  gradually  introduced  very  striking  differences  be- 
tween the  British  settler  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  British 
settler  of  the  north.  In  Europe  it  is  generally  believed  that  davery 
has  rendered  the  interests  of  one  part  of  the  Union  contrary  to  those 
of  another  part ;  but  I  by  no  means  remarked  this  to  be  the  case ; 
slavery  has  not  created  interests  in  the  south  contrary  to  those  of 
the  north,  but  it  has  modified  the  character  and  changed  the  habits 
of  the  natives  of  the  south. 

I  have  already  explained  the  influence  which  slavery  has  exer- 
dsed  upon  the  commercial  ability  of  the  Americans  in  the  south ; 
and  this  same  influence  equally  extends  to  their  manners.  The 
slave  is  a  servant  who  never  remonstrates,  and  who  submits  to 
everything  vrithout  complaint  He  may  sometimes  assassinate,  but 
he  never  withstands,  his  master.  In  the  south  there  are  no  fiamilies 
so  poor  as  not  to  have  slaves.  The  citizen  of  the  southern  states 
of  the  Union  is  invested  with  a  sort  of  domestic  dictatorship  from 
his  earliest  years ;  the  first  notion  he  acquires  in  life  is,  that  he  is 
born  to  command,  and  the  first  habit  he  ^contracts  is  that  of  being 
obeyed  without  resistance.  His  education  tends,  then,  to  give  him 
the  character  of  a  supercilious  and  a  hasty  man ;  irascible,  violent, 
and  ardent  in  his  desires,  impatient  of  obstacles,  but  easily  dis» 
couraged  if  he  cannot  succeed  upon  his  first  attempt. 

The  American  of  the  northern  states  is  surrounded  by  no  slaves 
in  his  childhood ;  he  is  even  unattended  by  free  servants ;  and  is 
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smalty  obliged  to  provide  for  Ub  own  wants.  No  sooner  does  he 
enter  the  world  than  the  idea  of  necessity  assaib  him  on  every  side: 
lie  soon  learns  to  know  exactly  the  natural  limit  of  his  authority; 
he  never  expects  to  subdue  those  who  withstand  him,  by  force; 
and  he  knows  that  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  the  support  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  is  to  win  their  favour.  He  therefore  becomes 
patient,  reflecting,  tolerant,  slow  to  act,  and  persevormg  in  his 
designs. 

In  the  southern  states  the  more  immediate  wants  of  life  are 
always  supplied ;  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  are  not  busied  in 
the  material  cares  of  life,  which  are  always  provided  for  by  others ; 
and  their  imagination  is  diverted  to  more  captivating  and  less 
definite  objects.  The  American  of  the  south  is  fond  of  grandeur, 
luxury,  and  renown,  of  gayety,  of  pleasure,  and  above  all  of  idleness ; 
nothing  obliges  him  to  exert  himself  in  order  to  subsist ;  and  as  he 
has  no  necessary  occupations,  he  gives  way  to  indolence,  and  does 
not  even  attempt  what  would  be  useful. 

But  the  equaUty  of  fortunes,  and  the  absence  of  slavery  in  the 
north,  plunge  the  inhabitants  in  those  ssttae  cares  of  daily  life  which 
are  disdained  by  the  white  population  of  the  south.  They  are 
tau^t  from  infancy  to  combat  want ;  and  to  place  comfort  above 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or  the  heart.  The  imagination  is 
extinguished  by  the  trivial  details  of  life ;  and  the  ideas  become 
less  numerous  and  less  general,  but  far  more  practical  and  more 
precise.  As  prosperity  is  the  sole  um  of  exertion,  it  is  excellently 
well  attained;  nature  and  mankind  are  turned  to  the  best  pecuniary 
advantage ;  and  society  is  dexterously  made  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  each  of  its  members,  while  individual  egotism  is  the 
source  of  general  happiness. 

The  citizen  of  the  north  has  not  only  experience,  but  knowledge : 
nevertheless  he  sets  but  little  value  upon  the  pleasures  of  knowledge ; 
he  esteems  it  s^  the  means  of  obtaining  a  certain  end,  and  he  b  only 
anxious  to  seize  its  more  lucrative  applications.  The  citizen  of  the 
south  is  more  given  to  act  upon  impulse ;  he  is  more  clever,  more 
frank,  more  generous,  more  intellectual,  and  more  brilliant.  The 
former,  with  a  greater  degree  of  activity,  of  common  sense,  of  in- 
formation, and  of  general  aptitude,  has  the  characteristic  good  and  evil 
qualities  of  the  middle  classes.  The  latter  has  the  tastes,  the  preju- 
dices, the  weaknesses,  and  th^  magnanimity  of  all  aristocracies. 
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consent  to  act  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  At  first 
sight  it  might  readily  be  imagined  that  it  is  the  proyincial  govern- 
ment vhich  is  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and  that 
congress  represents  a  single  state. 

The  federal  government  is,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
cautions of  those  who  founded  it,  naturally  so  weak,  that  it  more 
peculiarly  requires  the  free  consent  of  the  governed  to  enable  it  to 
subsist  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  its  object  is  to  enable  the  states 
to  realize  with  fadlity  their  determination  of  remaining  united  ; 
and,  as  long  as  this  preliminary  consideration  exists,  its  authority 
is  great,  temperate,  and  effective  The  constitution  fits  the  govern- 
ment to  control  individuals,  and  easily  to  surmount  such  obstacles 
as  they  may  be  inclined  to  offer,  but  it  was  by  no  means  establidied 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  separation  of  one  or  more  of  the  states 
from  the  Union. 

If  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  were  to  engage  in  a  struggle  with 
that  of  the  states  at  the  present  day,  its  defeat  may  be  confidently 
predicted  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  struggle  would  be 
seriously  undertaken.  As  often  as  steady  resistance  is  offered  to 
the  federal  government,  it  will  be  found  to  yield.  Experience  has 
hitherto  shown  that  whenever  a  state  has  demanded  anything  with 
perseverance  and  resolution,  it  has  invariably  succeeded  ;  and  that 
if  a  separate  government  has  distinctly  refused  to  act,  it  was  left  to 
do  as  it  thought  fit.* 

But  even  if  the  government  of  the  Union  had  any  strength  in- 
herent in  itself,  the  physical  situation  of  the  country  would  render 
the  exercise  of  that  strength  veiy  difficult!  The  United  States 
cover  an  immense  territory ;  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
gpreat  distances ;  and  the  population  is  disseminated  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  country  which  is  still  half  a  wilderness.  If  the  Union 
were  to  undertake  to  enforce  the  allegiance  of  the  confederate  states 
by  military  means,  it  would  be  in  a  position  very  analogous  to  that 
of  England  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  independence. 


*  Set  the  conduct  of  the  northern  states  in  the  war  of  181S.  ^<  Daring  that  war,** 
aays  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  General  Lafayette,  **  foor  of  the  eastern  states  w«e  mif 
attached  to  the  Union,  like  so  many  inanimate  bodies  to  liring  men." 

t  The  profoond  peace  of  the  Union  affords  no  pretext  for  a  standmg  army ;  and 
without  a  standmg  army  a  goTemment  is  not  prepared  to  profit  hy  a  (aTonraUe  ^ipor- 
tmity  to  conquer  resistance,  and  take  the  soTereign  power  by  sorprise. 
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However  strong  a  government  may  be,  it  cannot  eanly  escape  \ 
from  the  consequences  of  a  principle  which  it  has  once  admitted  as 
the  foundatbn  of  its  constitution.  The  Union  was  formed  by  the 
voluntary  agreement  of  the  states;  and,  in  uniting  together,  they 
have  not  forfeited  their  nationality,  nor  have  they  been  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  one  and  the  same  people.  If  one  of  the  states  chose 
to  withdraw  its  name  from  the  compact,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
(Bsprove  its  right  of  doing  so ;  and  the  federal  government  would 
have  no  means  of  maintaining  its  claims  directly,  either  by  force  or 
hj  right  In  order  to  enable  the  federal  government  easily  to  con- 
quer the  resistance  which  may  be  offered  to  it  by  any  one  of  its 
subjects,  it  would  be  necessary  that  one  or  more  of  them  should  be 
espedally  interested  in  the  existence  of  the  Union,  as  has  frequent- 
ly been  the  case  in  the  history  of  confederations. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  among  the  states  which  are  united  by  the 
fcderal  tie,  there  are  some  which  exclusively  enjoy  the  principal 
advantages  of  union,  or  whose  prosperity  depends  on  the  duration 
of  that  union,  it  is  unquestionable  that  they  will  always  be  ready 
to  support  the  central  government  in  enforcing  the  obedience  of 
the  others.  But  the  government  would  then  be  exerting  a  force 
not  derived  from  itself,  but  from  a  principle  contrary  to  its  nature. 
States  form  confederations  in  order  to  derive  equal  advantages  from 
their  union ;  and  in  the  case  just  alluded  to,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  derive  its  power  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  those 
benefits  among  the  states. 

If  one  of  the  confederate  states  have  acquired  a  preponderance 
sufficiently  great  to  enable  it  to  take  exclusive  possession  of  the 
central  authority,  it  will  consider  the  other  states  as  subject  prov- 
inces, and  it  will  cause  its  own  supremacy  to  be  respected  under 
the  borrowed  name  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union.  Great  things 
may  then  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  federal  government,  but  in 
reality  tiiat  government  will  have  ceased  to  exist.*  In  both  these 
casesy  the  power  which  acts  in  the  name  of  the  confederation  be- 
comes stronger,  the  more  it  abandons  the  natural  state  and  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  confederations. 

In  America  the  existmg  Union  is  advantageous  to  all  the  states 

*  Thnt  the  prorinca  of  Holland  in  the  repablic  of  the  Low  Conntrieei  and  the  em 
pef«r  in  the  Gennanic  Confederation,  hare  sometimes  pat  themselves  in  the  place  of 
tke  0moB,  and  hare  employed  the  federal  authority  to  their  own  adrantage. 
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man  nature  is  altered,  and  men  wholly  transformed,  I  shall  refuse 
to  believe  in  the  duration  of  a*  government  which  is  called  upon  to 
hold  together  forty  different  peoples,  disseminated  over  a  territory 
equal  to  one  half  of  Europe  in  extent ;  to  avoid  all  rivalry,  amlntion, 
and  struggles,  between  them ;  and  to  direct  their  independent  ac- 
tivity to  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  designs. 

But  the  greatest  peril  to. which  the  Union  is  exposed  by  its  in- 
crease,  arises  from  the  continual  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
position  of  its  internal  strength.  The  distance  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  extends  from  the  47th  to  the  30th  degree  of 
latitude,  a  distance  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles,  as  the  bird 
flies.  The  frontier  of  the  United  States  winds  along  the  whole  of 
this  immense  line ;  sometimes  falling  within  its  limits,  but  more 
frequently  extending  far  beyond  it,  into  the  waste.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  whites  advance  every  year  a  mean  distance  of 
seventeen  miles  along  the  whole  of  this  vast  boundary.*  Obsta- 
cles, such  as  an  improductive  district,  a  lake,  or  an  Indian  nation 
unexpectedly  encountered,  are  sometimes  met  with.  The  advan- 
cing colunm  then  halts  for  a  while ;  its  two  extremities  fall  back 
upon  themselves,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  reunited  they  proceed 
onward.  This  gradual  and  continuous  progress  of  the  European 
race  toward  the  Rocky  mountains,  has  the  solemnity  of  a  providen- 
tial event ;  it  is  like  a  deluge  of  men  rising  unabatedly,  and  daily 
driven  onward  by  the  hand  of  God. 

Within  this  first  line  of  conquering  settlers,  towns  are  built,  and 
vast  states  founded.  In  1790  there  were  only  a  few  thousand 
pioneers  sprinkled  along  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  at  the 
present  day  these  valleys  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  were  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  Union  in  1790.  Their  population  amounts  to 
nearly  four  millions-f  The  city  of  Washington  was  founded  in 
1800,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Union ;  but  such  are  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  that  it  now  stands  at  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties ;  and  the  delegates  of  the  most  remote  western  states  are  al* 
ready  obliged  to  perform  a  journey  as  long  as  that  from  Vienna  to 
Paris4 


*  See  Legialatire  DocomeoU,  20th  congreasi  No.  117|  p.  lOb, 
t  3,673,317 ;  cencos  1830. 

t  The  (Uttance  from  Jefferson,  the  capital  oT  the  atate  of  Miaaoori,  tc  Washaftfl* 
ii  \fil9  miles.    (American  Almanac,  1831,  p.  48.) 
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All  tbc  states  are  borne  on>^rd  at  the  same  time  in  the  path  of 
fortune,  hut  of  course  they  do  not  all  increase  and  prosper  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  the  north  of  the  Union  detached  branches  of 
the  Allegany  chain,  extending  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  ocean,  form 
spacious  roads  and  ports,  which  are  constantly  accessible  to  vessels 
of  the  greatest  burden.  But  from  the  Potomac  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  coast  is  sandy  and  fiat.  In  this  part  of  the  Union 
the  mouths  of  almost  all  the  rivers  are  obstructed ;  and  the  few 
harbours  which  exist  among  these  lagunes,  afford  much  shallower 
water  to  vessels,  and  much  few^  commercial  advantages  than 
those  of  the  north. 

This  first  natural  cause  of  inferiority  is  united  to  another  cause 
proceeding  from  the  laws.  We  have  already  seen  that  slavery, 
which  is  abolished  in  the  north,  still  exists  in  the  south ;  and  I  have 
pomted  out  its  fatal  consequences  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  planter 
himself. 

The  north  is  therefore  superior  to  the  south  both  in  commerce*  * 
and  manufacture ;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  is  the  more 
rapid  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth  within  its  borders.  The 
states  situate  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  are  already 
half-peopled.  Most  of  the  land  is  held  by  an  owner;  and  these 
districts  cannot  therefore  receive  so  many  emigrants  as  the  western 
states,  where  a  boundless  field  is  still  open  to  their  exertions.    The 


*  The  followiDg  statements  will  snffice  to  show  the  difference  which  exists  hetween 
the  commeree  of  the  south  and  that  of  the  north  :— 

In  1829,  the  tnnnage  of  all  the  merehant-yessels  belonging  to  Virginia,  the  two  Car. 
olinas,  and  Georgia  (the  four  great  southern  states),  amounted  to  only  5,243  tuns. 
In  the  same  year  the  tnnnage  of  the  vessels  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  alone 
amoonted  to  17,322  tnns.  (See  Legislative  Documents,  31st  congress,  2d  session, 
No.  140,  p.  244.)  Thus  the  state  of  Massachusetts  has  three  times  as  much  shippmg 
as  the  four  aborementioned  states.  Nevertheless  the  area  of  the  state  of  Massacbu- 
■etu  is  only  7,336  square  miles,  and  its  population  amounts  to  610,014  inhabitants ; 
while  the  area  of  the  four  other  states  I  have  quoted  is  210,000  square  miles,  and  their 
popnlation  3,047,767.  Thus  the  area  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  forms  only  one 
thirtieth  part  of  the  area  of  the  four  states  ;  and  its  population  is  five  times  smaller 
than  theirs.  (See  Darby's  View  of  the  United  States.)  Slavery  is  prejudicial  to  the 
cmnmereial  prosperity  of  the  sooth  in  several  difi*erent  ways ;  by  diminishing  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  whites,  and  by  preventing  them  from  meeting  with  as 
aunerons  a  class  of  sailors  as  they  require.  Sailors  are  usually  taken  from  the  lowest 
inks  of  the  population.  But  in  the  southern  states  these  lowest  ranks  are  composed 
of  slaves,  and  it  is  very  difficuHt  to  efiploy  them  at  sea.  They  are  unable  to  serve 
as  well  as  a.  white  crew,^and  apprehensions  would  always  be  entertained  of  their  qmi- 
tioying  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  or  of  their  escaping  in  the  foreign  countries  at 
which  ihsj  might  touch. 
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TaBqr  of  the  lfnmn{^i  is  iar  moir  fotile  Hiaa  tbe  €oasl  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  This  reaaon,  added  to  all  the  others,  ooBtributcs 
to  driye  the  Europeans  westwvd — a  fact  vhkhnayberigorouslj 
demonstrated  by  figures.  It  is  foond  that  the  sum  total  of  the 
population  of  all  the  United  States  has  about  tripled  in  Hie  coqpe 
of  forty  years.  But  in  the  recent  states  adjacent  to  the  MtssiasipiHy 
the  pqnilaticm  has  increased  thirty-one  foU^  within  the  same  qiace 
of  time.* 

The  relative  poation  of  the  centred  federal  power  is  continually 
displaced.  Forty  years  ago  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Umon 
was  established  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  enriroos  of 
the  spot  upon  which  Washbgton  now  stands ;  but  tiie  great  body 
of  the  people  is  now  advancing  inland  and  to  the  north,  so  that  in 
twenty  years  the  majority  will  unquestionably  be  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Allegaoies.  If  the  Union  goes  on  to  subsist,  tb^  basin 
of  the  Missisappi  is  evidently  marked  out,  by  its  fertility  and  its 
extent,  as  the  future  centre  of  Ae  federal  govemmei^  Jn  thirty 
or  fbr^  years,  that  tract  of  country  will  have  assumed  the  rank 
which  naturally  belongs  to  it  It  is  ea^  to  calculate  that  its  popu- 
lation, compared  to  that  of  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  will  be,  in 
round  numbers,  as  40  to  11.  In  a  few  years  the  states  ^hich 
founded  the  Union  will  lose  the  direction  of  its  policy,  and  the 
population  of  the  valleys  of  the  Miasissippi  will  preponderate  in 
the  federal  assemblies. 

This  constant  gravitation  of  the  federal  power  and  influence 
toward  the  northwest,  is  shown  every  ten  years,  when  a  general 
census  of  the  population  is  made,  and  the  number  of  delegates 
which  each  state  sends  to  congress  is  settled  afiresh.f  In  1790 
'  ^rginia  had  nineteen  r^resentatives  in  congress.  This  number 
continued  to  increase  until  the  year  1813,  when  it  reached  to 
twenty-three :  from  that  time  it  began  to  decrease,  and  in  1833, 
Virginia  elected  only  twenty-one  representatives.^  During  the  same 

*  Darby's  Ti«w  of  the  United  Stotes,  p.  444. 

t  It  may  be  seen  that  in  the  coarse  of  the  last  ten  years  (ISSC^'SO)  tbe'  populatioa 
of  one  dittriot,  as  for  instance,  the  state  ef  Delaware,  has  increased  in  the  proportM 
of  6  per  cent. ;  while  that  of  another,  as  the  territory  of  Michigan,  has  increased  S50 
per  cent.  Thus  the  population  of  Vh^ia  has  augmented  13  per  cent^  and  that  of 
the  border  state  of  Ohio  61  per  cent.,  in  the  same  space  of  tisM.  The  general  taU« 
of  these  changes>  which  is  giTso  in  the  National  Calendar,  displays  tk  striking  pictiD« 
of  the  unequal  fortunes  of  the  different  states. 

X  It  has  just  been  said  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  term  the  popuUtioii  of  Virgidfia 
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period  the  state  of  New  YcnJc  tdranced  in  the  contfary  direction ; 
in  1790,  ft  lad  ten  repKsentatiTes  in  congress;  in  18 13,  twenty- 
seven ;  in  1823,  thtrty-four ;  and  in  1833,  forty.  The  state  of  Ohio 
had  only  one  representatire  in  1803,  and  in  1833,  it  had  already 
niaeteen. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  durable  union  of  a  people  which  is 
ridi  and  strong,  with  one  which  is  poor  and  weak,  even  if  it  were 
proved  that  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  one  are  not  the 
causes  of  the  weakness  and  poverty  of  the  other.  But  union  is  still 
more  difficult  to  maintain  at  a  time  at  which  one  party  is  loong 
strength,  and  the  other  is  gaining  it.  This  rapid  and  disproportionate 
increase  of  certain  states  threatens  the  independence  of  the  others. 
New  York  might,  perhaps,  succeed  with  its  tw»  millions  of  inhab*- 
itants  and  its  forty  representatives,  in  dictating  to  the  other  states 
in  congress.  But  even  if  the  more  powerful  states  make  no  attempt 
to  bear  down  the  lesser  ones,  the  danger  still  exists^  for  there  is 
almost  as  much  in  the  possibility  of  the  a<^t  as  ia  the  act  itself.  The 
weak  generally  mistrust  the  justice  and  the  reason  of  the  strong. 
The  states  which  increase  less  rapidly  than  the  others,  look  upon 
those  which  are  more  favoured  by  fortune,  with  envy  and  susfH- 
cion.  Hence  arise  the  deep^eated  uneasiness  and  ill-defined  agita- 
tion  which  are  observable  in  the  south,  and  which  form  so  striking 
a  contrast  to  the  confidence  and  prosperity  which  are  conmion  to 
other  parts  of  the  Union.  I  am  incfined  to  think  Aat  the  hostile 
measures  taken  by  the  southern  provinces  upon  a  recent  occasion, 

kM  increafed  13  ptr  eeat. ;  aad  it  i»  nacessary  to  ezpUia  lurr  the  «ambtr  of  repv»> 
MBtatiTet  of  a  state  may  decreaM^  when  the  population  of  that  itate,  far  from  dimii^ 
iahJog,  it  actually  upon  die  increase.  I  take  the  state  of  Virginiai  to  which  I  haiw 
■beady  alMed,  at  my  term  of  comptrison. .  The  nwnber  of  rtpreeentatiTes  of  Vir^ 
^inia  in  1923  was  proportionate  to  the  total  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  Unioi, 
and  to  the  relation  which  its  population  bore  to  that  of  the  whole  Union  ;  in  1S33, 
the  BMnbet  of  reptesentntives  of  Yiigiaia  was  likewise  proportioBate  to  the  uM 
nomber  of  the  representatives  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  relation  which  Us  popnlatinQ, 
augmented  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  bore  to  the  augmented  population  of  the  Unien 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  new  namber  of  Virginian  representatires  wiU  th« 
be  lo  the  eld  nnmbsr,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  new  number  of  all  the  feptsss«laliy<s 
is  to  the  old  nqmber ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  augmentation  of  the  populatiixi 
ef  Virginia  is  to  that  of  the  whote  population  of  the  country.  Thus,  if  the  increase 
pi  the  pepalstina  of  the  lesser  eooitry  bs  to  that  ef  the  greater  in  an  eiaet  inreae 
ratio  of  the- proportion  between  the  new  and  the  old  numbers  of  all  the  repiesentativee, 
the  number  of  the  representatires  of  Virginia  will  remain  stationary ;  and  if  the  in- 
cissss  ef  the  VagiiilaB  popidatioa  be  to  that  o  f  the  whale  Uuen  in  a  feebler  ratis  thaa 
the  new  number  of  representatiTes  of  the  Union  to  ths  old  namber,  llie  wmAsr  of  Iks 
repretsntatiree  of  Virginia  must  decrease 
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are  sttributable  to  no  other  cause.  The  inbabittiits  of  the  aoutbem 
states  are,  of  all  the  Americans,  those  who  are  most  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union;  they  would  assuredly  suffer  most 
from  being  lefl  to  themselves ;  and  yet  they  are  the  only  citizens 
who  threaten  to  break  the  tie  of  confederation.  But  it  is  easy  to 
percave  that  the  south,  which  has  given  four  presidents,  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  to  the  Union ;  which  perceives 
that  it  is  losing  its  federal  influence,  and  that  the  number  of  its 
representatives  in  congress  is  diminishing  from  year  to  year,  while 
those  of  the  northern  and  western  states  are  increasing ;  the  south, 
which  is  peopled  with  ardent  and  irascible  beings,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  irritated  and  alarmed.  The  citizens  reflect  upon 
their  present  position  and  remember  their  past  influence,  with  the 
melancholy  uneasiness  of  men  who  suspect  oppression :  if  they  dis- 
cover a  law  of  the  Union  which  is  not  unequivocally  favourable  to 
their  interests,  they  protest  against  it  as  an  abuse  of  force;  and  if 
their  ardent  remonstrances  are  not  listened  to,  they  threaten  td  quit 
an  association  which  loads  them  with  burdens  while  it  deprives 
them  of  their  due  profits.  ^  The  tariff,'*  said  the  inhabitants  of 
Carolina  in  1832,  **  enriches  the  north,  and  ruins  the  south ;  for  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  to  what  can  we  attribute  the  continoally  in- 
creasing power  and  wealth  of  the  north,  with  its  inclement  sides 
and  arid  soil ;  while  the  south,  which  may  be  styled  ihe  garden  of 
America,  is  rapidly  declining."* 

If  the  changes  which  I  have  described  were  gradual,  so  that  each 
generation  at  least  might  have  time  to  disappear  with  the  order  of 
things  under  which  it  had  lived,  the  danger  would  be  less ;  but  the 
progress  of  society  in  America  is  precipitate,  and  almost  revolu- 
tionary. The  same  citizen  may  have  lived  to  see  his  state  take  the 
lead  iti  the  Union,  and  afterward  become  powerless  in  the  federal 
assemblies ;  and  an  Anglo-American  republic  has  been  known  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  a  man,  passing  from  birth  and  infancy  to 
maturity  in  the  course  of  thirty  years.  It  must  not  be  imagined^ 
however,  that  the  states  which  lose  their  preponderance,  also  lose 
their  population  or  their  riches;  no  stop  is  put  to  their  prosperity 
and  they  even  go  on  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  any  kingdom  in 

*  See  the  report  of  its  committee  to  the  cooTeBtioii,  which  prbdahned  the  wOti^B^ 
ttn  of  the  tariff  ia  South  Carohnm. 
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Europe*  But  thej  believe  tbemselTes  to  be  empovenshed  becuiie 
their  wealth  does  not  augment  as  rapidly  as  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  they  think  that  their  power  is  lost,  because  they  sud- 
denly come  into  collision  with  a  power  greater  than  their  own  :f 
Thus  they  are  more  hurt  in  their  feelings  and  their  pasacms,  than 
m  their  interests.  But  this  is  amply  sufficient  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  the  union.  If  kings  and  peoples  had  only  had  their 
true  interests  in  yiew,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  worlds  the 
name  of  war  would  scarcely  be  known  among  mankind. 

Thus  the  prosperity  of  the*  United  States  is  the  source  of  the  most 
serioos  dangers  that  threaten  them,  since  it  tends  to  create  in  some 
of  the  confederate  states  that  over-excitement  which  accompanies 
a  Twpd  increase  of  fortune;  and  to  awaken  in  others,  those  feelings 
of  envy,  mistrust,  and  regret,  which  usually  attend  upon  the  loss 
of  it.  The  Americans  contemplate  this  extraordinary  and  hasty 
progress  with  exultation ;  but  they  would  be  wiser  to  consider  it 
with  sorrow  and  alarm.  The  Americans  of  the  United  States  must 
inevitably  become  one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world ;  their 
ofiet  will  cover  almost  the  whole  of  North  America  3  the  conti- 
nent which  they  inhabit  is  their  dominion,  and  it  cannot  escape 
them.  What  urges  them  to  take  possession  of  it  so  soon  1  Riches, 
power,  and  renown,  cannot  fail  to  be  theirs  at  some  future  time ; 
but  they  rush  upon  their  fortune  as  if  but  a  moment  remained  for 
them  to  make  it  their  own. 

I  think  I  have  demonstrated,  that  the  existence  of  the  present 
confederation  depends  entirely  on  the  continued  assent  of  all  the 
confederates ;  and,  starting  from  this  principle,  I  have  inquired  into 
the  causes  which  may  induce  any  of  the  states  to  separate  from  the 
others.  The  Union  may,  however,  periA  in  two  difSsrent  ways : 
ooe  of  the  confederate  states  may  choose  to  retire  from  the  compact, 

*  The  popaUtioii  of  a  country  assuredly  consUtntes  tlie^first  elemtnt  of  iu  wealth. 
Ib  the  tea  years  (1820^'90)  daring  which  Virginia  lost  two  of  its  representatiTes  in 
congress,  iU  population  increased  in  the  proportion  of  18-7  per  cent.  -,  that  of  Carolina 
in  tSa  proportion  of  15  per  cent. j  and  that  of  Georgia  51-6  per  cent.  (See  the  Amer- 
ican Almanac,  ISSS,  p.  163.)  Bat  the  population  of  Russia,  which  mcreases  more 
noidlr  than  that  of  any  other  European  country,  only  augmenU  in  ten  y^rs  at  the 
fate  of  9-6  per  cent,  j  of  France  at  the  rale  of  7  per  ccntj  and  of  Europe  in  general 
nt  Uie  rate  of  4-7  per  cent.    (See  Maltehnn.  vol.  ti.,  p.  ».)  . 

t  It  most  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  depreciation  which  has  Uken  place  m  tie 
vtlne  of  tobacco,  daring  the  last  fifty  years,  has  noUbly  diminished  the  opolraceM 
Um  aonthem  pknters  but  this  circumstance  is  as  independent  of  the  will  of  their 
— *       brethren,  as  it  is  of  their  own. 
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aid  90  fofdblf  sever  the  federal  tie ;  and  it  ia  to  Ibis  suppoaiticm 
^t  moat  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  f^)^y :  or  the  aatbor- 
itjr  of  tiie  federal  govemment  may  be  progressively  intrenched  on 
by  the  simultaneous  tendency  of  the  united  republics  to  resume  their 
independence.  The  central  power^  succeanvely  stripped  of  aU  its 
prerogatives,  and  reduced  to  impotence  by  tadt  consent,  would  be- 
come incompetent  to  fulfil  its  purpose ;  and  the  second  Uni(m  would 
perish,  like  the  first,  by  a  sort  of  senile  inaptitude.  The  gradual 
weakening  of  the  federal  tie,  which  may  &ially  lead  to  the  disBoliH 
tion  of  the  Union,  is  a  distinct  drcumstance,  that  may  produce  a 
variety  of  minor  consequences  before  it  operates  so  vblent  a  change. 
The  confederation  mi^stiU  subast,  although  its  government  were 
reduced  to  such  a  degree  of  inanition  as  to  paralyze  the  nation,  to 
cause  internal  anarchy,  and  to  dieck  the  general  proq>erity  of  the 
country. 

After  havihg  investigated  the  causes  which  Qiay  induce  the 
Anglo-Americans  to  disunite,  it  is  important  to  inquire  whether,  if 
the  Union  contmues  to  subsist,  their  government  will  ezteod  or 
contract  its  ^here  of  action,  and  vdiether  it  wiU  became  more 
energetic  or  more  weak. 

The  Americans  are  evidently  disposed  to  look  upon  their  future 
concfition  with  alarm.  They  perceire  that  in  most  of  the  naliona 
of  the  world,  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  soverdgnty  tends  to  fall 
under  the  control  of  a  few  individuals,  and  tb^  are  dismayed  Ifj 
the  idea  that  sudi  will  also  be  the  case  in  thar  own  country. 
Even  the  statesmen  feel,  or  afiect  to  feel,  these  feai* ;  for,  in 
America,  centrdization  is  by  no  meaiffi  popular,  and  there  is  no 
surer  means  of  comrting  the  majority,  than  by  inveighing  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  central  power.  The  Americans  do  not 
pensive  diat  the  countries  in  which  Ais  alarming  tendency  to 
centralization  exists,  are  inhabited  by  a  ringle  people ;  while  the 
fact  of  the  Union  being  composed  of  different  confederate  com- 
munities, is  sufficient  to  baffle  all  the  inferences  which  might  be 
drawn  from  analogous  circumstances.  I  confess  that  I  am  indined 
to  consider  the  &ars  of  a  great  number  of  Americans  as  pnrdy 
imaginary ;  and  far  firom  participating  in  their  dread  of  the  oon- 
solidation  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Union,  I  think  that  the 
federal  government  is  visibly  losing  strength. 

To  prove  this  assertion  I  shall  not  have  recourse  to  any  remote 
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ottSFMiee^  |puf  t^cu^anMsBoes  wliefa  I  hammjsM  obnfvdit  md 
irUeii  b^ng  to  ow  cyvm  tune. 

^  attentive  exnuBafion  of  wimt  »  going  on  in  tbe  UmM 
SMeS)  wiB  easily  eonvince  m  &at  two  qipoate  tendeaeiet  cxiit 
in  tbaA  eoantry,  like  two  diatiiiet  eaitenta  flowing  in  contrary  di- 
rections  in  the  same  cbanneL  Hie  Union  kas  now  exiated  for 
fcfty-^re  yeara^  and  in  the  course  of  tbct  time  a  vast  number  of 
fmmml  prgodices,  which  were  at  first  hostile  to  its  power,  hare 
died  away.  The  paihiotic  feeling  which  attached  eadi  et  the 
Ameriouia  to  his  own  native  state  is  beoeme  leas  ezchisire ;  and 
Ae  dfifferent  parts  of  the  Union  have  become  more  intimately  con- 
nected the  better  they  have  become  acquainted  with  each  other. 
The  post,*  Aait  gr«at  iostram^t  of  inteUectnal  intercourse,  now 
reaches  into  the  backwoods ;  and  steamboats  haveestaUished  daily 
means  of  coflMnunication  between  the  diffo^ent  pmnts  of  the  coast. 
An  inland  navigation  of  un«campled  rapidity  conveys  commodities 
vp  and  down  the  rivers  of  the  oowitry^f  And  to  these  facilities  of 
Mtive  and  art  may  be  axiUed  tix)se  reatkss  cravings,  t^  busy-r 
mindedness,  and  love  of  pelf,  which  are  coffistantly  urging  the 
American  into  active  life,  and  bringing  him  into  contact  with  hia 
faUow-cilizens.  lie  crosses  the  country  in  every  direction ;  he 
visits  all  the  various  populatioDS  of  the  land ;  and  there  is  net  a 
pfovinoe  in  France,  in  which  the  nativea  ate  so  well  known  to  each 
other  aa  the  thirteen  miUictos  of  men  who  cover  the  temtory  of  the 
United  Statesi 

But  while  the  Americana  intenmngle,  they  grow  in  resemblance 
of  each  other;  the  d^Bbrences  resulting  froastbsircliinate,  their  ori- 
gin,  and  Uieir  institutions,  diminidi ;  and  they  all  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  common  type.  Every  year,  thousands  of  men  lea^e 
the  north  to  settle  in  different  parts  of  ttie  Unkm :  tb^  bring  with 
them  their  faith,  their  opinions,  and  ttieir  manners ;  imd  as  they 
are  more  enlightened  than  the  men  among  whom  they  are  about  to 

*  Ib  1S33,  the  diitrict  of  Miohigaii,  which  only  contanu  31,S39  mhakitanU,  aad  it 
ttill  ao  almost  anezplored  wildernessi  possessed  940  miles  of  mail-roads.  The  terrt- 
torj  of  Arkansas,  which  is  still  more  uncaltivated,  was  already  intersected  by  1,998 
Biiks  of  nail-roada^  (See  report  of  tht  general  poetoffice,  90th  Norember,  1893.) 
The  pastage  of  newspapers  alone  in  the  whole  Union  amooated  to  254,796  dollars. 

t  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  1821  to  1831,  271  steamboats  have  been  launch- 
ed upon  the  nrers  which  water  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  alone.  In  1829,  S9S 
MeamboaU  existed  im  the  Uoitsri  States.  (See  Legislative  Documents,  No.  140,  p.  274.) 
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dmtlll^  thtjr  80011  rife  to  thfe  head  of  a&ks,  and  tliey  ada|^  aocieCf 
to  dior  own  advantage.  This  continual'  emigration  of  tike  north 
to  tbe  south  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  fusion  of  all  the  differ- 
ent provincial  characters  into  one  national  character.  The  dvili- 
zation  of  the  nortlk  appears  to  be  the  common  standard,  to  yAkk 
the  whole  nation  will  one  day  be  assimilated. 

The  commercial  ties  which  unite  the  confederate  states  are 
strengthened  by  the  increasing  manufactures  of  the  Americans; 
and  the  union  which  began  to  exist  in  their  opinions,  gradually 
forms  a  part  of  their  habits :  the  course  of  time  has  swept  away 
tile  bugbear  thoughts  which  haunted  the  imaginations  of  the  dtisens 
in  1789.  The  federal  power  is  not  become  (^presnve ;  it  has  not 
destroyed  the  independence  of  the  states ;  it  has  not  subjected  the 
confederates  to  monarchical  institutions ;  and  the  Union  has  not 
rendered  the  lesser  states  dependant  upon  the  larger  ones ;  but  the 
confederation  has  continued  to  increioe  in  population,  in  wealth, 
and  in  power.  I  am  therefore  convinoedthat  the  natural  obstacles 
to  tiie  continuance  of  the  American  Union  are  not  so  powerful  at 
the  present  time  as  they  were  in  1789 ;  and  that  the  enenues  of 
the  Union  are  not  so  numerous. 

Nevertheless,  a  careful  exammation  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  for  the  last  forty-five  years,  will  readily  convince  us  that  the 
federal  power  is  declining ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  explam  the  causes 
of  this  phenomenon.  When  the  constitntioB  of  1789  was  promul- 
gated, the  nation  was  a  prey  to  ai^archy ;  the  Union,  which  suc- 
ceeded this  confusion,  exdted  much  dread  and  much  animosity ; 
but  it  was  warmly  supported  because  it  satisfied  an  imperious  want 
Tlius,  al^ugfa  it  was  more  attacked  than  it  is  now,  the  federal 
power  soon  reached  the  maximum  of  its  authority,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  a  government  which  triumphs  afler  having  braced  its 
strengtii  by  the  struggle.  At  that  time  the  interpretation  of  the  coo- 
stitution  seemed  to  extend,  rather  than  to  repress,  the  federal  sov- 
ereignity ;  and  the  Union  offered,  in  several  respects,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  and  undivided  people,  directed  in  its  foreign  and 
internal  policy  by  a  single  government.  But  to  attain  this  point 
the  people  had  risen,  to  a  certain  extent,  above  itself. 

The  constitution  had  not  destroyed  the  distinct  sovereignty  of  tbe 
states ;  and  all  communities,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  are 
impelled  by  a  secret  propensity  to  assert  their  independence.    This 
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propattky  is  still  more  decided  in  a  country  like  America^in  n^di 
every  Tillage  forms  a  sort  of  republic  accustomed  to  conduct  its  own 
affairs  It  th^efore  cost  the  states  an  effort  to  submit  to  the  federal 
supremacy ;  and  all  efforts,  however  successful  they  may  be,  neces- 
sarily submde  with  the  causes  in  which  they  originated. 

As  the  federal  government  consolidated  its  authority,  America 
resumed  its  rank  among  the  nations,  peace  returned  to  its  frontiers, 
and  public  credit  was  restored ;  confusion  was  succeeded  by  a  fixed 
state  of  things  which  was  favourable  to  the  full  and  free  exercise 
of  industrious  enterprise.  It  was  this  very  prosperity  which  made 
the  Americans  forget  the 'cause  to  which  it  was  attributable ;  and 
when  once  the  danger  was  passed,  the  energy  and  the  patriotism 
which  had  enabled  them  to  brave  it,  disappeared  from  among  them. 
No  sooner  were  they  delivered  from  the  cares  which  oppressed 
them,  than  th^  easily  returned  to  their  ordinary  habits,  and  gave 
themsdves  up  without  resistance  to  their  natural  inclinations.  When 
a  powerful  government  no  longec  appeared  to  be  necessary,  they 
once  more  began  to  think  it  irksome.  The  Union  encouraged  a 
general  prosperity,  and  the  states  weie  not  inclined  to  abandon  the 
Union ;  but  they  desired  to  render  the  ac^on  of  the  power  winch 
represented  that  body  as  light  as  possible.  The  general  prbciple 
of  union  was  adopted,  but  in  every  minor  detail  there  was  an  ac- 
tual tendency  lo  independence.  The  principle  of  confederation  was 
every  day  more  easify  admitted  and  more  rarely  applied;  so  that 
the  federal  government  brought  about  its  ovm  decline,  while  it  was 
creating  order  and  peace. 

As  soon  as  this  tendency  of  public  opimon  began  to  be  mani- 
£ssted  externally,  the  leaders  of  parties,  who  live  by  the  pasrions  of 
the  people,  began  to  work  it  to  their  own  advanta^.  The  position 
of  the  federal  government  then  became  exceedingly  critical  Its 
oiemies  were  in  possessioo  of  Om  popular  favour ;  and  they  obtain- 
ed the  right  of  conducting  its  policy  by  pledging  themselves  to 
lessen  its  influence.  From  that  time  forward,  the  government  of 
the  Union  has  invariably  been  obliged  to  recede,  as  often  as  it  has 
attempted  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  government  of  the  states.  And 
whenever  an  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  federal  constitution 
has  been  called  for,  that  interpretation  has  most  fi-equently  been 
opposed  to  the  Union,  and  favourable  to  the  states. 

The  constitution  invested  the  federal  government  with  the  right 
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dt  {iMviiuig  far  die  iotcfisla  of  the  BttioB;  ud  iftkadbaoilMM 
that  BD  other  audiority  wasjo  fit  to  8q)eniite&d  the  *^  mtemal  in- 
(rov^emenlB"  which  affected  the  t>ro8pqrU^  of  the  whole  Uman; 
•achy  for  instance,  as  the^  cutting  ot  canals.  But  the  states  were 
alarmed  at  a  power,  distinct  from  th^  own,  which  could  thus  di»* 
pose  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  and  they  were  afraid  that  the 
central  gorermnent  would,  by  thb  means,  acquire  a  fonnidable  ex- 
tent of  patronage  within  thdr  o>wn  confines,  and  exerdse  a  degree 
of  influence  which  they  intended  to  resenre  exclusiTdy  to  thor 
own  agents.  The  democratic  party,  which  has  constantly  been 
opposed  to  the  increase  ot  the  federal  aufborily,  then  accused  the 
oongresB  of  usurpation,  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  ambition.  The 
central  goyemment  was  intimidated  by  the  opposition ;  and  it  soon 
acknowledged  its  error,  promising  exactly  to  confine  its  influence, 
for  the  future,  within  the  circle  which  was  prescribed  to  it 

The  constitution  confers  upon  the  Unioa  tiie  right  of  treating 
with  foreign  nations.  The  Indian  tribes^,  which  border  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  United  States,  bad  usually  been  regarded  in  this 
light.  As  long  as  these  savages  consented  to  r^re  before  the 
civilized  settlers,  the  federal  right  was  not  contested ;  bcrt  as  soon 
as  an  In<&an  tribe  attempted  to  fix  its  dwdling  upon  a  given  spot, 
the  adjae^  states  claimed  poasessioB  of  the  lands  and  &e  rights  of 
soveNsbnity  over  the  natives.    The  centnl  irovefimient  sooa  recof - 

di^  Indians  as  independent  nations,  it  gave  them  up  as  sulgects 
to  the  legislative  tyranny  of  the  states,* 

Some  of  the  states  wbsdi  hadbetn  founded  upon  tfaaooasiof  the 
Atlantic,  extended  indefinitely  to  the  west,  into  wild  regiODS,  wheve 
no  European  had  ever  penetrated.  Th^  states  whose  confines  were 
irrevocably  fix^,  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upoa  the  unbounded 
regions  which  the  foture  would  eaablediMr  neighboiBS  to  eaqtlore. 
The  latter  then  agreed,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  others,  and  to 
facilitate  the  act  of  union,  to  lay  down  their  own  boundaries,  and 
to  Abandon  all  the  territory  which  lay  beyond  those  limits  to  the 
oonfederation  at  large.f    Thenceforward  the  federal  government 

*  8«e  in  the  legislative  documents  already  quoted  in  speaking  of  the  Indians,  thft 
letter  of  the  prssideDt  of  the  United  Slates  to  the  Cherokees,  his  correspoadaBoe  «ft 
this  subject  with  his  agents,  and  his  messages  to  congress. 

t  The  first  act  of  cession  was  made  by  the  state  of  New  York  in  17S0 ;  Virgimi 
Massaichasetts,  Conneeticat,  Sovth  and  North  Carolina,  followed  ihis  ezsnple  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  lastly,  the  act  of  cession  of  Georgia  was  made  as  recently  as  !SC3. 
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Decame  the  owner  of  all  the  nnculttvated  lands  which  Ke  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  thirteen  states  first  confederated.  It  was  invested 
with  the  right  of  parceling  and  selling  them,  and  the  sums  derived 
from  this  source  were  exclusively  reserved  to  the  public  treasury  of 
the  Union,  in  order  to  furnish  supplies  for  purchasing  tracts  of 
country  from  the  Indians,  for  opening  roads  to  the  remote  settle- 
ments, and  for  accelerating  the  increase  of  civilization  as  much  as 
possible.  New  states  have,  however,  been  formed  in  the  course  of 
time,  in  the  midst  of  those  wilds  which  were  formerly  ceded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Congress  has  gone 
on  to  sell,  for  the  profit  of  the  nation  at  large,  the  uncultivated 
lands  which  those  new  states  contained.  But  the  latter  at  length 
asserted  that,  as  they  were  now  fully  constituted,  they  ought  to 
enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  converting  the  produce  of  these  sales 
to  their  own  use.  As  their  remonstrances  became  more  and  more 
threatening,  congress  thought  fit  to  deprive  the  Union  of  a  portion 
of  the  privileges  which  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed;  and  at  the  end  of 
1832  it  passed  a  law  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  was  made  ov^r  to  the  new  western 
republics,  although  the  lands  themselves  were  not  ceded  to  them  * 

[The  remark  of  the  author,  that  "  whenever  an  interpretatiGn  of  the 
tunns  of  the  federal  oonttitntkm  bta  been  caUed  for,  that  interpretatioa 
has  mosc  frequently  been  opposed  to  the  Union,  and  favourable  to  the 
states**  requires  considerable  qualification.  The  instances  which  the  au« 
tbor  cites,  are  those  of  hgUlative  interpretations,  not  those  made  by  the 
judiciary.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  those  cited  by  him  are 
fcir  iosfaBees  cf  int^rpretatitn.  Akhoqgb  the  then  president  and  many 
of  hia  friesds  doubled  or  denied  the  power  of  congress  over  many  of  the 
sabjects  mentioned  by  the  author,  yet  the  omission  to  exercise  the  powers 
thus  questioned,  did  not  proceed  wholly  from  doubts  of  the  constitudooal 
authority.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  questions  afiected  local 
tnterests  nf  the  sit^et  or  diicriets  represented  in  eoogreas,  and  ths  suthor 
has  eUewhere  shown  the  tendency  of  the  local  feeling  to  overcome  all  re- 
gard for  the  abstract  interest  of  the  Union.  Hence  many  members  have 
voted  on  these  questions  without  reference  to  the  constitutional  question, 
and  indeed  without  entertaining  any  doubt  of  their  power.  These  instances 
may  afford  proof  that  the  federal  power  is  declining,  aa  the  author  contende, 
but  they  do  not  prove  any  actual  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  And 
fo  numerotis  and  various  are  the  circiunstances  to  influence  the  decision  of 
a  legislative  body  like  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  tnat  the  people 

•  U  i%  inic  that  the  president  refused  hii  assent  to  thi»  law ;  but  he  completely  adopu 
ed  It  ID  prmeiple     See  meesage  of  Sth  December ;  1^3. 
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^  not  r^gwd  then  as  lovod  and  autlioritftCiTe  etpoddoo»cithn  tnu 
of  the  ooQstitutioD,  except  perhaps  in  those  rerj  few  eases,  where  there 
has  been  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  practice  from  the  organization  of  the 
government    The  judiciary  is  looked  to  as  the  only  authentic  expounder 
of  the  constitution,  and  until  a  law  of  congress  has  passed  that  ordeal,  its 
ooastitutiaDality  is  open  to  question :  of  which  our  history  fumi^eB  many 
examples.  ....  There  are  errors  in  some  of  the  instances  given  hy  oar 
author,  which  would  materially  mislead,  if  not  corrected.    That  in  relation 
to  the  Indians  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  United  States  claim- 
ed some  rights  orer  Indians  or  the  territory  occupied  by  them,  inconsistent 
with  the  claims  of  the  states.    But  this  is  a  mistake.    As  to  their  lands, 
the  United  States  never  pretended  to  any  right  in  them,  except  soeh  as  was 
granted  by  the  cessions  of  the  states.    The  principle  unireisally  acknowl- 
edged in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  is,  that 
by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  which  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
was  acknowledged,  the  states  became  severally  and  individually  independent, 
and  as  such  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  England  to  and  over  the 
lands  withm  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  states.    The  right  of  the  crown 
in  these  lands'  was  the  absolute  ownership,  subject  only  to'the  rights  of  oc- 
cupancy by  the  Indians  so  long  as  they  remained  a  tribe.    This  right  de- 
volved to  each  state  by  the  treaty  which  established  thdr  independence^ 
and  the  United  States  have  never  questioned  it.    See  6th  Cianch,  87 ;  8di 
Wheaton,  502,  884;  17th  John's  Reports,  231.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
right  of  holding  treaties  with  the  Indians  has  universally  been  conceded  to 
.  the  United  States.    The  right  of  a  state  to  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Ind^ 
ans,  within  the  boundaries  of  such  state,  dpes  not  in  the  least  conflict  with 
the  right  of  holding  treaties  on  national  sabjecu  by  the  United  States  with 
those  Indians.    With  respect  to  Indians  residing  in  any  territory  witMatU 
the  boundaries  of  any  state,  or  oo  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States,  the 
case  isdififerent;  the  United  States  are  in  such  cases  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  subject  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  when  that  right  is 
extinguished  the  proprietorship  becomes  abodute.    It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  in  relation  to  the  Indians  and  their  lands,  no  question  could  arise  respeei^ 
ing  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution.    The  observation  that  **a8  soon 
as  an  Indian  tribe  attempted  to  fix  its  dwelling  upon  a  given  spot,  the  adja^ 
cent  states  claimed  possession  of  the  lauds,  and  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
the  natives" — is  a  strange  compound  of  error  and  of  truth.    As  above  re- 
marked, the  Indian  right  of  occupancy  has  everheen  recognised  by  the  states, 
with  the  exception  of  the  case  referred  to  by  the  author,  in  whieh  Crtofgia 
claimed  the  right  to  possess  certain  lands  occupied  by  the  Cherokees.    Thia 
was  anomalous,  and  grew  out  of  treaties  and  cessions,  the  details  of  which 
are  too  numerous  and  complicated  for  the  limits  of  a  note.    But  in  no 
otb4r  cases  have  the  states  everdaimed  the  possession  of  lands  occupied  by 
Indians,  without  having  previously  extinguished  their  right  by  purchase. 

As  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  natives,  the  principle  admitted 
in  the  United  States  is  that  all  persons  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a 
state  are  and  of  necessity  must  be,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  laws. 
While  the  Indian  tribes  were  numerous,  distinct,  and  separate,  from  th« 
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iriblm,  ui  ptmmmed  t  gofemnmt  of  thdr  own,  tiie  state  amtoiliai^ 
ftom  oooaideratians  oi  pc^oj,  abstained  from  the  execeise  (^onaiiiial  jaiis* 
diction  for  offences  committed  by  the  Indians  among  themselves,  althongh 
for  (fences  against  the  whites  they  were  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the 
state  laws.  But  as  these  tribes  diminished  in  numhers,  as  those  who  re- 
mamed  among  them  beoame  enervated  by  bad  habits,  and  ceased  to  ez«r« 
eise  any  effectual  goyomment,  humanity  demanded  that  the  power  of  tka 
states  should  be  interposed  to  protect  the  miserable  remnants  from  the  vio- 
lence and  outrage  of  each  other.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  interposi* 
tion  in  such  a  case  was  in  1821,  when  an  Indian  of  the  Seneca  tribe  in  the 
state  of  New  Toirk  was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder  on  a  squaw  of  the 
tribe.  The  courts  dedastd  their  competency  to  take  eognkance  of  such  of* 
fences,  and  the  legisLatuca  coairmed  the  declarations  by  a  law. Ano- 
ther instance  of  what  theauthor  calls  interpretation  of  the^onstitution  against 
the  general  government,  is  given  by  him  in  the  proposed  act  of  1S32,  which 
passed  both  houses  of  congress,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  president,  by  which 
aa  he  says,  '*  the  greatest  part  of  the  revenue  derived  ftom  the  saleof  landa^ 
was  made  over  to  the  new  western  republics."  But  this  act  was  not  fovod-* 
ed  on  any  doubt  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  lands  in  question,  or 
of  its  constitutional  power  over  them,  and  cannot  be  cited  as  any  evidence  of 
the  interptetation  of  the  constitution.  An  error  of  fact  in  this  statement 
oa^t  to  be  connected.  The  bUl  to  which  the  author  refers,  is  doubtlesa 
that  usually  called  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill.  Instead  of  making  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  revenue  to  the  new  states,  it  appropriated  twelve  and  a  half, 
per  cent,  to  them,  in  addition  to  five  per  cent,  which  had  been  originally 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  making  roads.  See  Njles's  Register,  vol.  42,  p. 
35S, — American  Editcrk] 

Tlie  slightest  observstton  in  the  United  States  enables  one  to  ap^ 
preciate  ^  advantages  which  the  country  derives  from  the  bank. 
These  advantages  are  of  several  kinds,  but  one  of  them  is  pecti^ 
liarlj  striking  to  die  strangor.  The  bank-notes  of  the  United- 
States  are  taken  upon  ttie  borders  of  the  desert  for  the  same  value 
as  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  bank  conducts  its  operations.* 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  is  nevertheless  an  object  of  great 
animosity.  Its  directors  have  proclaimed  their  hcstUity  to  the  pres* 
id^it ;  and  they  are  accused,  not  without  some  show  of  probabiKty, 
of  having  abused  their  influence  to  thwart  his  election.  The  pres- 
ident therefore  attacks  the  establishment  which  Oxey  represent, 
with  all  the  warmth  of  personal  enmity ;  and  he  is  encouraged  in 

*  The  present  bank  of  the  United  States  was  esuUished  in  1816,  with  a  capital 
of  36|000/X)0  dollars ;  its  charter  expires  in  1836.  Last  year  congress  passed  a  law 
to  renew  it,  bat  the  president  put  his  veto  npoo  the  bill.  The  struggle  is  still  foinf 
ea  with  great  Tioleace  on  either  side,  and  the  speedy  iaU  of  the  bank  insy  easily  be 
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the  purMt  of  his  revenge  by  the  conviotion  that  he  is  sa]^rted  fa^ 
the  secret  propaisities  of  the  majority.  The  hank  may  be  regarded 
as  the  great  monetary  tie  of  the  Union,  just  as  congress  is  the  great 
legislative  tie ;  and  the  same  passions  which  tend  to  render  the 
states  independent  of  the  central  power,  contribute  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  bank. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  always  holds  a  great  number  of 
the  notes  issued  by  the  provincial  banks,  which  it  can  at  any  time 
oblige  them  to  convert  into  cash.  H  has  itself  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  similar  demand,  as  the  extent  of  its  resources  enables  it  to 
meet  all  claims.  But  the  existence  of  the  provincial  banks  is  thus 
threatened,  and  their  operations  are  restricted,  since  they  are  only 
able  to  issue  a  quantity  of  notes  duly  proportioned  to  their  capital. 
They  submit  with  impatience  to  this  salutary  control.  The  news- 
papers which  they  have  bought  over,  and  the  president,  whose  in- 
terest renders  him  their  instrument,  attack  the  bank  with  the  great- 
est vehemence.  They  rouse  the  local  passions,  and  the  blind  dem- 
ocratic instinct  of  the  country  to  aid  their  cause ;  and  they  assert 
that  the  bank-directors  form  a  permanent  aristocratic  body,  whose 
influence  must  ultimately  be  felt  in  the  government,  and  must  affect 
those  principles  of  equality  upon  which  society  rests  in  America. 

The  contest  between  the  bank  and  its  opponents  is  only  an  inci- 
dent in  the  great  struggle  which  is  going  on  in  America  between 
the  provinces  and  the  central  power ;  betwe^  the  spirit  of  dem- 
ocratic independence,  and  the  spirit  of  gradation  and  subord'mation. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  enemies  of  the  bank  are  identically  the  same 
individuals,  who,  on  other  points,  attack  the  federal  government ; 
but  I  assert  that  the  attacks  directed  against  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  originate  in  the  same  propenaties  which  militate 
against  the  federal  government ;  and  that  the  very  numerous  oppo- 
nents of  the  former  afford  a  deplorable  symptom  of  the  decreasing 
support  of  the  latter. 

The  Union  has  never  displayed  so  much  weakness  as  in  the 
celebrated  question  of  the  tariff.*  The  wars  of  the  French  revo- 
lution and  of  18 12  had  created  manufacturing  establidiments  in  the 
north  of  the  Union,  by  cutting  off  all  free  communication  between 
America  ^nd  Europe.    When  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  chan- 

*  Sttt  priacipally  for  the  details  o(  thii  affair,  the  legislatire  doaunents,  22d 
—  ?<J  •«s«jun,  No.  30l 
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Del  of  iBtercburse  reopened,  by  which  the  produce  of  Europe  waa 
transmitted  to  the  New  World,  the  Americans  thought  fit  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  import  duties,  for  the,twofold  purpose  of  protectbg 
their  incipient  manufactures,  and  of  paying  off  the  amount  of  the 
debt  contracted  during  the  war.  .  The  southern  states,  which  have 
no  manufactures  to  encourage,  and  which  .are  exclusively  agricul- 
tural, soon  complained  of  this  measure.  Such  were  the  simple 
&cte,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  examine  in  this  place  whether  their 
complaints  were  well  founded  or  unjust. 

As  early  as  the  year  1820,  South  Carolina  declared,  in  a  petitioi^ 
to  Congress,  that  the  tariff  was  **  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and 
unjust."  And  the  states  of  Georgia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  Missi^ippi,  subsequently  remonstrated  against  it 
with  more  or  less  vigour.  But  Congress,  far  from  lending  an  ear 
to  these  complaints,  raised  the  scale  of  tariff  duties  in  the  years 
1824  and  1828,  and  recognised  anew  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
founded.  A  doctrine  was  then  proclaimed,  or  rather  revived,  in 
the  south,  which  took  the  name  of  nullification. 

I  have  shown  in  the  proper  place  that  the  object  of  the  fiederal 
constitution  was  not  to  form  a  league,  but  to  create  a  national  gov- 
ernment The  Americans  of  the  United  States  form  a  sole  and  un- 
divided people,  in  all  the  cases  which  are  specified  by  that  consti- 
tution ;  and  upon  these  points  the  will  of  the  nation  is  expressed, 
as  it  is  in  all  constitutional  nations,  by  the  voice  of  the  majority. 
When  the  majority  has  pronounced  its  decision,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  minority  to  submit.  Such  is  the  sound  legal  doctrine,  and  the 
only  one  which  agrees  with  the  text  of  the  constitiition,  and  the 
known  intention  of  those  who  framed  it. 

The  partisans  of  nullification  in  the  south  maintain,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  intention  of  the  Americans  in  uniting  was  not  to  re- 
dace  themselves  to  the  condition  of  one  and  the  ^ame  people ;  that 
they  meant  to  constitute  a  league  of  independent  states ;  and  that 
each  state,  consequently,  retains  its  entire  sovereignty,  if  not  de 
factOy  at  least  de  jure;  and  has  the  right  of  putting  its  own  con- 
struction upon  the  laws  of  congress,  and  of  suspending  their  exe- 
cution within  the  limits  of  its  own  territory,  if  they  are  held  to  be 
unconstitutional  or  unjust. 

The  entire  doctrine  of  nullification  is  comprised  in  a  sentenoe 
uttered  by  Tice-President  Calhoun,  the  head  of  that  party  m  the 
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aouth,  before  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1833 : 
<<  The  constitution  is  a  compact  to  which  the  states  were  parties  in 
their  sovereign  capacity ;  now,  whenever  a  contract  is  entered  into 
by  parties  which  acknowledge  no  tribunal  above  their  authority  to 
decide  in  the  last  resort,  each  of  them  has  a  right  to  judge  for  it^ 
in  relation  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  obligations  of  the  instrument" 
It  is  evident  that  a  similar  doctrine  destroys  the  very  basis  of  the 
federal  constitution,  and  brings  back  all  the  evils  of  the  old  con- 
federation, from  which  the  Americans  were  supposed  to  have  had 
a  safe  deliverance. 

When  South  Carolina  perceived  that  Congress  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  its  remonstrances,  it  threatened  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  nuUifica* 
tion  to  the  federal  tariff  bill.  Congress  persisted  in  its  former  syB- 
tern;. and  at  length  the  storm  broke  but.  In  the  course  of  1832 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina*  named  a  national  conventbn,  to 
consult  upon  the  extraordinary  measures  whi^  they  were  called 
upon  to  take ;  and  on  the  24th  November  of  the  same  year,  thi$ 
convention  promulgated  a  law,  under  (he  form  of  a  decree,  which 
annulled  the  federal  law  of  the  tariff,  forbade  the  levy  of  the  im- 
posts which  that  law  commands,  and  refused  to  recognise  the  ap* 
peal  which  might  be  made  to  the  federal  courts  of  law.f  This 
decree  was  only  to  be  put  into  execution  in  the  ensuing  nnonth  of 
February,  and  it  was  intimated,  that  if  Congress  modified  the  tariff 
before  that  period.  South  Carolina  might  be  induced  to  proceed  no 
farther  with  her  menaces;  and  a  vague  desire  was  afterward  ex* 


*  that  it  to  ny,  the  Biajority  of  the  people ;  for  the  opposite  party,  caUed  tbo 
UMion  party,  alwayi  formed  a  very  strong  and  active  minority.  Carolina  may  cos- 
tab  about  47,000  electors ;  30,000  were  in  ftivoar  of  nullification,  and  17,000  opposed 
to  H. 

t  This  decree  was  preceded  by  a  report  of  tlis  committee  by  which  it  was  fiimodj, 
containing  the  explanation  of  the  motives  and  object  of  the  law.  The  following  par^ 
sage  occurs  m  it,  p.  84 :  "  When  the  rights  reserved  by  the  constitution  to  the  differ- 
ent states  are  deliberately  violated,  it  is  the  duty  and  the  right  of  those  states  t»  wM> 
iere,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  evil,  to  resist  usurpation,  and  to  maintain, 
withtn  their  respective  limits,  those  powers  and  privileges  which  belong  to  them  as 
indipendint  90ver$igii  aUtte$.  If  they  were  destitute  of  this  right,  they  would  not  be 
sovereign.  South  Carolina  declares  that  she  acknowledges  no  tribunal  upon  earth 
above  her  authority.  She  has  indeed  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  of  union  with  the 
•ther  states :  bat  she  demands,  and  will  ezerdae,  the  right  of  putting  her  owtt  con- 
struction  upon  it ;  and  when  this  compact  is  violated  by  her  sister  states,  and  by  ths 
government  which  they  have  created,  she  is  determined  to  avail  herself  of  the  nn- 
foestionable  rigbt  of  judging  what  is  the  extent  of  the  faifraotioa,  and  what  are  the 
measures  best  fiUed  to  obtain  justice." 


i 
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jjiUMftd  of  siAnafdttiiig  the  ^^on  to  an  extraordinary  aissembly  of 
•all  tbe  confederate  states. 

In  the  meantime  South  Carolina  armed  her  militia,  and  pre- 
pared for  waor.  Bat  congrtin,  vflich  had  slighted  its  suppliant 
anlijects,  liitened  to  their  complaints  as  soon  as  they  were  found  to 
bare  takoi  Tip  anas.*  A  law  was  passed,  by  which  the  tariff  du- 
(ties  were  to  be  progreasivdy  reduced  for  ten  years,  until  they  were 
.brought  so  low  hB  iK>t  to  exceed  the  amount  of  supplies  necessary 
to  the  govcnaamitt  Thus  congress  completely  abandoned  the 
principle  of  the  tariff;  and  substituted  a  mere  fiscal  impost  for  a 
system  of  protective  datie8.|  The  government  of  the  tfnion,  in 
order  to  conceal  its  defeat,.had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  is 
T«ry  much  in  vogue  with  feeble  governments.  It  yielded  the  point 
defaetOyhist  it  remained  inflexible  upon  the  principles  in  question ; 
and  while  congress  was  altering  the  tariff  law,  it  passed  another 
bill,  by  vAikik  ttie  president  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers,  enabling  lum  to  overcome  by  force  a  resistance  which  was 
then  no  longer  to  be  apprehended. 

But  South  Carolina  did  not  consent  to  leave  the  Union  in  the  en- 
joyment of  these  scanty  trophies  of  success :  the  same  national 
convention  wUch  annulled  the  tariff  bill,  met  again,  and  accepted 
the  pn^ered  concession:  but  at  the  same  time  it  declared  ita 
imaboted  perseverance  in  the  doctrine  of  nullification ;  and  to  prove 
what  it  said,  it  annulled  the  law  investing  the  president  with  extra- 
orditiary  powers,  although  it  was  very  certain  that  the  clauses  of 
that  hm  would  never  be  carried  into  effect. 

Almost  all  the  controversies  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
have  ^en  place  tinder  tiie  presidency  of  General  Jackson ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  question  of  the  tariff  he  has  sup- 
ported the  dakna  of  the  Union  with  vigour  and  with  skill.  I  am 
however  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  individual  who  now 
represents  the  federal  government,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
dangers  which  direaten  its  continuance. 

.*  Ooogren  wtm  fiaany  decided  to  take  this  step  by  the  conduct  of  the  powerful 
ftate  of  Virgink)  whote  legidnture  ofieied  to  eenre  at  a  mediator  between  the  Uniod 
and  South  Carolina.    Hitherto  the  latter  itate  had  appeared  to  be  entirely  abandooad 
«ven  by  tha  atat^  which  had  joined  in  her  remonstrances, 
t  This  law  waa  passed  on  the  JM  Maieh,  ISIS. 

X  This  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  it  paned  in  ibor  days  thmngh 
ei  etmgtm»f  by  an  itnmenac  majority. 
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Some  persons  in  Europe  have  ibrmed  ani^moii  of  the  poniUe 
\  influence  of  General  Jackson  upon  the  affairs  of  ffis  country,  which 

appears  highly  extravagant  to  those  who  have  seen  more  of  the 
subject.  We  have  been  told  that  General  Jaekson  has  won  sundry 
battles^  that  he  is  an  energetic  man,  prone  by  nature  and  by  habit 
to  the  use  of  force,  covetous  of  power,  and  a  de^ot  by  taste.  Ail 
this  may  perhaps  be  true;  but  the  inferences  which  have  been 
drawn  from  these  truths .  are  exceedingly  erroneous.  It  has  been 
imagined  that  General  Jackson  is  bent  on  establishing  a  dictatot'- 
ship  in  America,  on  introducing  a  military  spirit,  and  on  giving  a 
degree  of  influence  to  the  central  authority  which  cannot  but  be 
dangerous  to  provincial  liberties.  But  in  America,  the  time  for 
similar  undertakings,  and  the  age  for  men  of  this  kind,  is  not  yet 
come ;  if  General  Jackson  had  entertained  a  hope  of  exercising 
his  authority  in  this  manner,  he  would  infallibly  have  forfeited  his 
political  station,  and  compromised  his  life ;  accordingly  he  has  not 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  make  any  such  attempt. 

Far  from  wishing  to  extend  the  federal  power,  the  prendent  be* 
longs  to  the  party  which  is  desirous  of  limiting  that  power  to  the 
bare  and  precise  letter  of  the  constitution,  and  which  never  puis  a 
construction  upon  that  act,  favourable  to  the  government  of  the 
Union  ;  far  from  standing  forth  as  the  champbn  of  centralization, 
General  Jackson  is  the  agent  of  all  the  jealousies  of  the  states; 
and  he  was  placed  in  the  lofty  station  he  occupies^  by  the  passions 
of  the  people  which  are  most  opposed  to  the  central  government. 
It  is  by  perpetually  flattering  these  passions,  that  he  maintains  fas 
station  and  his  popularity.  General  Jackson  is  the  slave  of  the 
majority  :  he  yields  to  its  wishes,  its  propensities,  and  its  demands ; 
say  rather,  that  he  anticipates  and  forestalls  them. 

Whenever  the  governments  of  the  states  come  into  collision  with 
that  of  the  Union,  the  president  is  generally  the  fiist  to  question 
his  own  rights  :  he  almost  always  outstrips  the  legislature ;  and 
when  the  extent  of  the  federal  power  is  controverted,  he  takes 
part,  as  it  were,  against  himself;  he  conceab  his  official  interests, 
and  extinguishes  his  own  natural  inclinations.  Not  indeed  that  he 
is  naturally  weak  or  hostile  to  the  Union ;  for  when  the  majority 
decided  against  the  claims  of  the  partisans  of  nullification,  he  put 
himself  at  its  head,  asserted  the  doctrines  which  the  nation  held» 
Astinctly  and  energetically,  and  was  the  first  to  reconunend  ibrcibk 
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n^easures;  but  General  Jackson  appears  ta  me,  if  I  nUiy  iK.tha 
Americ»)  expressions,  to  be  a  federalist  by  taste,  and  a. republican 
by  calculation. 

General  Jackson  stoops  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  majority  :  bot 
when  he  feels  that  his  popularity  is  secure,  he  overthrows  all  ob^ 
stacles  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  which  the  community  approve 
or  of  those  which  it  does  not  look  upon  with  a  jealous  eye.  He  is 
supported  by  a  power  with  which  his  predecessors  were  unac- 
quainted ;  and  he  tramples  on  his  personal  enemies  wherever  thay 
cross  his  path,  with  a  facility  which  no  former  president  ever  enjoyed ; 
he  takes  upon  himsdf  the  responsibility  of  measures  which  no  ona» 
before  him,  would  hare  ventured  to  attempt ;  he  even  treats  the 
national  representatives  with  disdain  approaching  to  insult ;  he  put^ 
his  veto  upon  the  laws  of  congress,  and  frequently  neglects  to  reply 
to  that  powerful  body.  He  is  a  favourite  who  sometimes  treats  h*s 
master  roughly.  The  power  of  General  Jackson  perpetually  in- 
creases ;  but  that  of  the  president  declines :  in  his  hands  the 
federal  government  is  strong,  but  it  will  pass  enfeebled  into  the 
hands  of  his  successor. 

I  am  strangely  mistaken  if  the  federal  government  of  the  United 
'States  be  not  constantly  losing  strength,  retiring  gradually  from 
public  afiairs,  and  narrowing  its  circle  of  action  more  and  more. 
It  is  naturally  feeble,  but  it  now  abandons  even  its  pretensions  to 
strength*  On  the  other  hand^  I  thought  that  I  remarked  a  more 
lively  sense  of  independ^ce,  and  a  more  decided  attachment  to 
provincial  government,  in  the  states.  The  Union  is  to  subsist,  but 
to  subsist  as  a  shadow ;  it  is  to  be  strong  in  certain  cases,  and  weidc 
in  all  others ;  in  time  of  warfare,  it  is  to  be  able  to  concentrate  all 
the  forces  of  the  nation  and  all  the  resources  of  the  country  in  its 
hands ;  and  in  time  of  peace  its  existence  is  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible: as  if  this  alternate  debiMty  and  vigour  were  natural  or 
possible. 

I  do  not  foresee  anything  for  the  present  which  may  be  able  to 
check  this  general  impulse  of  public  opinion :  the  causes  in  which 
it  originated  do  not  cease  to  operate  with  the  same  effect.  The 
change  will  therefore  go  on,  and  it  may  be  predicted  that,  unless 
some  extraordinary  event  occurs,  the  government  of  the  Union  will 
glow  weaker  and  weaker  every  day. 

I  tkMs»  bowev^,  thi^  the  period  is  still  ronote^  at  which  ^ 
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feders!  pow^  iviD  be  eotirdy  extiagwahed  by  its  koMity  te  pM>^ 
tedt  itidf  a&d  to  mamtain  peaoe  in  the  couiitiy.  The  UnioB  ii 
sanctioned  by  the  manners  and  desires  of  the  pec^le ;  its  results 
are  palpable,  its  benefits  risible.  When  it  is  perodved  that  the 
weakness  of  the  federal  goTerament  oomproHuses  the  existence  of 
the  Union,  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  reaction  will  take  place  with  a 
view  to  increase  its  strength. 

Use  government  of  the  United  States  is,  of  all  the  federal  govern- 
ments which  have  hitherto  been  estaUished,  the  mie  which  is  nM)st 
naturally  destined  to  act.  As  long  as  it  is  only  indirectly  assailed 
by  the  interpretation  of  its  laws,  and  as  long  as  its  sidsstance  is  not 
seriously  altered,  a  change  of  opinion^  an  intomal  crisis,  or  a  war, 
may  restore  all  the  vigour  which  it  requires.  The  point  whidi  I 
have  been  most  anxious  to  put  in  a  clear  light  is  simply  this ;  many 
people,  espedally  in  France,  imagine  that  a  change  of  opinion  is 
going  on  in  the  United  States,  which  is  favourable  to  a  centrahza*- 
tion  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  the  congress.  I 
hold  that  a  contrary  tendency  may  distmctly  be  observed.  So  far 
is  the  federal  government  from  acquiring  strength,  and  from  threat- 
ening the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  as  it  grows  older,  that  I  main- 
tain it  to  be  growing  weaker,  and  weaker,  and  that  ihe  soverrignty 
of  the  Union  alone  is  in  danger.  Such  are  the  facts  which  the 
present  time  discloses.  The  future  conceals  the  &ial  result  of 
tiiis  tendency,  and  the  events  which  may  chedc,  retard,  or  aooetar^ 
ate,  the  changes  I  have  described ;  but  I  do  not  affect  to  be  aUe  to 
remove  the  veil  which  hides  them  from  our 
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THEIR  CHANCES  OT  BUSATION  ASE. 

Hie  Union  ii  Accid^tal.— The  repabUcmn  Institatioos  ha^e  more  prospect  of  Perma* 
nenoe.— A  Repablic  for  the  Present  the  natnml  State  of  the  Anglo-AmeneaSew— 
Beasea  of  tlua<*-Ift  order  to  ddstroy  i^  all  the  La«a  moat  be  ehaoftd  H  the  mmm 
Time,  and  a  great  Alteratioa  take  place  in  Manners. — Difficaltiea  experienced  by 
the  Americans  in  creating  an  Aristocracy. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  Unlon^  by  the  intltyduotion  of  wtr 
into  Hie  heart  of  those  states  wMch  are  noV  oaoMmt^,  with 
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«l«i&ig  armMBy  a  dic4atonUpi  and  a  hw/f  tm^^ot^imiti^  evfgti- 
iiaUy  coTOjj^iDiQe  the  fat€,of  the^jq^ublicari  institutions.  But  we 
0Of^  not  to  conlbuad  the  future  prosper  of  the  re|^i^blic  with 
those  of  the  Union*  The  Union  is  an  fe^ident,  which  will  last 
only  so  long  as  circumstances  are.  favourable  to  its  existenpe;  but 
a  republican  form  of  government  seems  to  m(e  to  be  the  natural 
state  of  the  Americans ;  which  nothing  but  the  continued  action  of 
hostile  causes,  always  acting  in  the  same  directipUi  could  cbaD^e 
into  a  monarchy.  The  Union  exists  principally  in  the  law  which 
formed  it ;  one  revolution,  one  change  in  public  opinion,  might  da- 
stroy  it  for  ever ;  but  the  republic  has  a  much  deeper  foundatiofi 
to.  rest  upon. 

What  is  understood  by  republican  government  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  slow  and  quiet  action  of  society  upon  itself.  It  b  a 
regular  state  of  things  really  founded  upon  the  enlightened  will  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  conciliatory  govemment  under  which  resolu- 
tions are  allowed  time  to  ripen;  and  in  which  they  are  deliberately 
discussed,  and  executed  with  mature  judgement.  The  republicans 
in  the  Umted  States  set  a  high  yi^lue  upon  morality,  respect  reli« 
gious  belief,  and  acknowledge  the  existence  of  rights.  They  profess 
to  think  that  a  people  ought  to  be  moral,  religious,  and  temgerata, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  free.  What  is  called  the  republic  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  trfuiquil  rule  of  the  majority,  which,  after  hav* 
ing  had  time  to  examine  itself^  and  to  ^ve  proof  of  its  existencf^ 
is  the  common  source  of  all  the  powers  of  the  state.  But  the 
power  of  the  majori^  is  not  of  itself  unlimited.  In  the  moral  w<»rld 
bumaai^,  justice,  and  reason,  enjoy  an  undiqmted  supremacy ;  in 
the  pc^tical  world  vested  rights  are  treated  with  no  less  deferenos. 
The  majority  recognises  these  two  barriers;  and  if  it  now  and  then 
overstep  them)  it  is  because,  like  individuals^  it  has  passions,  ami 
like  them,  it  is  prone  to  do  what-is  wrongs  while  it  discerns  what 
is  right  ,      , 

But  the  deoaagogqas  of  Eivope  have  fia^de  strange  discoveriei^ 
A  republic  is  not,  according  to  them,  the  rule  of  the  majori^,  m 
has  Utharto  been  thought,  but  tiie  rule  of  those  who  are  strenuous 
partisans  of  the  ma^ori^^  It  is  not  the  people  who  prepondtfatss 
in  this  kind  of  government,  but  those  who  best  know  what  is  fior 
the  goad  of  the  people.  A  happy  distinctioii,  which  allows  mm 
to  act  in  the  name  of  nations  wiUiput  consulting  thini».aiid  to  claim 
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Umjt  gratitede  while  tbetf  r'lgbts  are  q;mmed.  A  repuUiean  gor- 
ecnmentj  moreoTer,  is  the  only  one  which  claiitB  the  right  of  doing 
whatever  it  chooses^  and  despiang  what  men  have  Mtherto  respect- 
ed, from  the  highest  moral  obligations  to  the  volgar  ndes  of  com- 
mon sense.  It  had  been  supposed,  until  our  time,  that  despotiash 
W9S  odious,  under  whatever  form  it  appeared.  But  it  is  a  discovery 
of  modern  days  that  there  are  such  things  as  legitimate  tyranny  and 
holy  injustice, provided  they  are  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

The  ideas  which  the  Americans  have  adopted  respecting  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  render  it  easy  for  them  to  live  under 
it,  and  ensure  its  duration.  If,  in  their  country,  this  form  be  oft^ 
practically  bad,  at  least  it  is  theoretically  good ;  and,  in  the  end, 
the  people  always  acts  in  conformity  to  it. 

It  was  impossible,  at  the  foundation  of  the  states,  and  it  would  still 
be  difficult,  to  establish  a  central  administration  in  America.  The 
inhabitants  are  dispersed  over  too  great  a  space,  and  separated  by 
too  many  natural  obstacles,  for  one  man  to  undertake  to  direct  the 
details  of  their  existence.  America  is  therefore  pre*eminently  the 
country  of  provincial  and  municipal  govecament  To  this  cause, 
whidi  was  plainly  felt  by  all  the  Europeans  of  the  New  World, 
the  Anglo-Americans  added  several  others  peculiar  to  themselves. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Nordi  American  colonies, 
municipal  liberty  had  already  penetrated  into  the  laws  as  well  as 
the  manners  of  the  English,  and  the  emigrants  adopted  it,  not  only 
as  a  necessary  thing,  but  as  a  benefit  which  they  knew  how  to 
appreciate.  We  have  already  seen  the  manner  in  which  tbki 
colonies  were  founded :  every  province,  and  almost  every  district, 
was  peopled  separately  by  men  who  were  strangers  to  each  other, 
or  who  associated  with  very  different  purposes.  The  English 
Battlers  in  the  United  States,  therefore,  early  percdved  that  they 
were  divided  into  a  greatnumber  of  small  and'«hstinct  communities 
which  belonged  to  no  common  centre ;  and  that  it  was  needful  for 
each  of  these  litHe  communities  to  take  care  of  its  own  affairs,  since 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  central  authority  Which  was  naturally 
bound  and  easily  oiabled  to  provide  for  them.  Thus,  die  natwe 
of  the  country,  the  manner  in  which  the  British  colonies  were 
ftunded,  the  habits  of  the  first  emigrants,  in  short  everything^ 
«Dited  to  promote,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  munidpal  Aod 
yrovincial  liberties. 
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'  !b  the  Untod  Stfkte,tlieidbK,tke  fiWBof  Ibe  kw^^ 
country  is  essentially  republican ;  and  in  order  permanently*  to 
destroy  ibe  bvs  which  form  the  bans  of  the  repobhcy  it  vooM  be 
neccBSSffy  to  aiiolish  all  the  laws  at  once.  At  tiie  preaent  day,  it 
woold  be  ereA  more  diffioidt  for  a -party  to  soeceed  in  foonding^  a 
monarchy  in  the  tJiuted  States,  ^m  for  a  set  of  men  to  proclaim 
^t  France  should  henceforward  be  a  republic.  Royalty  would 
not  find  a  qrstem  of  legislation  prepared  fer  it  beforehand ;  and  a 
monarchy  would  then  exist,  really  scBTOOBded  by  repuUiean  instil- 
lations. The  monarchical  principle  would  likewise  hare  great 
difficulty  in  penetrating  iato  the  manners  of  the  Americans. 

In  the  United  States,  the  aoveieignty  of  the  people  is  not  an 
isolated  doctrine  bearing  no  relation  to  the  prev^ailing  mannem  and 
ideas  of  the  people :  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  regarded  as  the 
last  Hnk  of  a  chain  of  opinions  which  bbds  the  whole  Anglo- 
American'  world.  That  Providence  has  givto  to  erery  human 
bong  the  degree  of  reason  necessary  to  direct  himself  in  the  affidia 
which  interest  him  exclusively;  such  is  the  gmnd  maxim  upon 
which  civil  and  politioal  society  rests  in  the  United  States.  The 
father  of  a  family  applies  it  to  his  children ;  the  master  to  his 
servants ;  the  townsbft])  to  its  officers ;  the  province  to  its  town- 
ships ;  the  state  to  the  provinces ;  the  Union  to  the  states ;  and 
when  extended  to  the  nation,  it  becomes  the  doctrine  of  Uie 
sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States  the  Airidaonei^  principle  of  the  re- 
public is  the  same  which  governs  the  greater  part  of  human  actions; 
republican  notions  insinuate  themselves  into  all  the  ideas,  opinions, 
and  habits  of  the  Americans,  wbiJe  they  are  formally  recognised  by 
the  legislation :  and  before  this  legislaticm  can  be  altered,  the  whde 
community  must  undergo  veiy  serious  changes.  In  the  Umted 
States,  even  the  religion  of  most  of  the  dtiz^s  is  repuUican^  since 
it  submits  the  truths  of  the  other  world  to  private  judgement :  as 
la  politics  the  care  of  its  temporal  interests  is  abandoned  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  people.  Thus  every  man  is  allowed  freely  to 
take  that  road  which  he  thinks  will  lead  him  to  heaven ;  just  as 
the  law  permits  every  citizen  to  have  the  right  of  choonng  his 
government. 

It  is  evident  that  nothing  but  a  long  series  of  events,  all  having 
the  same  tendency,  can  substitute  for  this  combinatMi  of  kmi^ 
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opimeM>  «m1  ttatuHtfi)  a  wmB  ot  ofpoaite  opuMons,  Buouieny  aid 
laws. 

tf  rtpublican  priaeiples  are  to  perish  in  America,  they  can  oiilj 
yielcLafter  a  laborious  social  process,  often  interrupted,  and  as  often 
resumed ;  dicy  will  have  many  apparent  revivals,  and  will  not  be- 
o0Bie  totally  extinct  until  an  entirely  new  people  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded to  ^t  which  now  exists.  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  symptom  or  presage  of  the  approach  of  such  a  revolu- 
tion. There  is  nothing  more  striking  to  a  persbn  newly  arrived  is 
&e  United  States,  than  die  kind  of  tumultuous  agitation  in  which 
he  finds  political  society*  The  laws  are  incessantly  dunging,  and 
at  first  sight  it  seems  impossible  that  a  people  so  variable  in  its 
desires  should  avoid  adopting,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  a  com* 
pletely  new  form  of  government.  Such  apprehensions  are,  how- 
ever, premature ;  the  instability  which  affects  political  institutions 
is  of  two  kinds,  which  ou^t  not  to  be  confounded :  the  first,  which 
modifies  secondary  laws,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  very  settled 
state  of  society ;  the  other  shakes  the  very  foundations  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  attacks  the  fiindaroental  principles  of  legislation ; 
this  species  of  instability  is  always  followed  by  troubles  and  rev- 
olutions, and  the  nation  which  sufiers  undor  it,  is  in  a  state  of 
violent  transition. 

Experience  shows  that  Aese  two  kinds  of  legislative  instability 
have  no  necessary  connexion ;  for  they  have  been  found  united  or 
separate,  according  to  times  and  circumstances.  Tlie  first  is  common 
in  the  United  States,  but  not  the  second :  the  Americans  often  change 
thw  laws,  but  the  foundation  of  the  constitotion  is  respected. 

In  our  days  the  republican  principle  rules  in  America,  as  the 
monarchical  principle  did  in  France  under  Louis  XIV.  The  French 
of  that  period  were  not  only  friends  of  the  monarchy,  but  they 
tiiought  it  impossible  to  put  anything  in  its  place;  they  received  it 
as  we  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  return  of  the  seasons. 
Annong  them  the  royal  power  had  neither  advocates  nor  opponents. 
In  like  manner  does  the  republican  government  exist  in  America, 
without  contention  or  opposition ;  without  prooft  and  arguments, 
by  a  tacit  agreement,  a  sort  of  comenstts  xmiversalis.  It  is,  how- 
tfver,  my  opinion,  that,  by  changing  their  administrative  forms  as 
<rften  as  they  do,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  compromise 
^heikituine  stability  of  their  government. 


It  m«j  be  appreh^ed  th»t  math  porpitauiUy  diWMlad  ii^  ikm- 
desigas  by  the  mutability  of  legisIatiaD^  will  leam  to  look  vigmf 
republican  institutions  as  an  incoayenient  formof  sodety;  the  evil 
resulting  from  the  instability  of  the  secondary  enactments^  might- 
then  raise  a  doubt  as.to  the  natnre  of  the  fimdamental  princ^pl^e 
of  the  constitution,  and  indirectly  bring  about  a  revolalioft;  b«t 
this  epoch  is  still  very  remote. 

[It  has  been  otjected  by  an  American  review,  that  our  author  is  miitakai. 
m  charging  our  laws  with  instability,  and  in  answer  to  the  charge,  the  per- 
manence of  our  fundamental  political  institutions  has  been  contrasted  with 
the  reTohitioas  in  France.  But  the  objeetion  proceeds  upon  a  mistake  of  the 
author's  meaning,  which  at  this  page  is  very  dearly  expressed.  Henfers  te 
the  instability  which  modifies  secondary  lawt^  and  not  to  that  which  shakes 
the  foundations  of  the  constitution.  The  distinction  is  equally  sound  and 
philosophic,  and  those  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  legis- 
lation, must  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  aiithdlr*s  remarks.  The  frequent 
reyisioDS  of  the  statutes  of  the  states  isndered  necessary  by  the  mnltitQde» 
variety,  and  often  the  contradiction  of  the  soactmeus,  famhh  abq^danten* 
dence  of  this  instability. — American  Editor.] 

it  may,  howeyer,  be  foreseen,  even  now,  that  when  the  Americans 
lose  their  republican  institutions,  they  will  speedily  arrive  at  a  des» 
potic  government,  without  a  long  interval  of  limited  monarchy. 
Montesquieu  remarked,  that  nothing  js  more  absolute  than  the 
authority  of  a  prince  who  immediately  succeeds  a  republic,  since 
the  powers  which  had  fearlessly  been  intrusted  to  aA  elected, 
magistrate  are  then  transferred  to  an  hereditary  sovereign.  This  is 
true  in  general,  but  it  is  more  peculiariy  applicable  to  a  democratic 
republic.  In  the  United  States,  the  magistrates  are  not  elected  by 
a  particular  class  of  citizens, but  by  the  minority  of  the  nation^ 
they  are  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  as  they  are  wholly  dependant  upon  its  pleasure^  they 
excite  neither  hatred  nor  fear :  hence,  as  I  have  already  sbown^ 
very  little  care  has  been  taken  to  limit  their  influence,  and  they  are. 
left  in  possession  of  a  vast  deal  of  arbitrary  power.  This  state  of. 
things  has  engendered  habits  which  would  outlive  itself;  the. 
American  magistrate  would  retain  his  power,  but  he  would  cease 
to  be  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  bounds  could  then  be  set  to  tyranny* 

Some  of  our  Europeaff  politicians  expect  to  see  a;n  aristocracy 
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MM  IB  America,  and  diey  already  predict  the  exact  period  at 
Krtoch  it  v^ill  be  able  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  I  have 
previously  observed^  and  I  repeat  my  assertion,  that  the  present 
tendency  of  American  society  appears  to  me  to  become  more  and 
more  democratic  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  assert  that  the  Americans 
t»ill  not,  at  some  future  time,  restrict  the  circle  of  political  rights 
in  their  country,  or  confiscate  those  rights  to  the  advantage  of  a 
nngle  individual ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  that  they  will  ever  bestow 
die  exclusive  exercise  of  them  upon  a  privileged  class  of  citizens, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  will  ever  found  an  aristocracy. 

An  aristocratic  body  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens, 
who,  without  being  very  far  removed  from  the  mass  of  the  people^ 
are,  nevertheless,  permanently  stationed  above  it :  a  body  which  it 
is  easy  to  touch,  and  difficult  to  strike ;  with  which  the  people  are 
in  daily  contact,  but  with  which  they  can  never  combine.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  contrary  to  nature  and  to  the  secret  propen* 
nties  of  the  human  heart,  than  a  subjection  of  this  kind ;  and  men, 
who  are  left  to  follow  their  own  bent,  will  always  prefer  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  a  king  to  the  regular  administration  of  an  aristoc- 
racy. Aristocratic  institutions  cannot  subsist  without  laying  down 
the  inequality  of  men  as  a  fundamental  principle,  as  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  legislation,  affecting  the  condition  of  the  human 
family  as  much  as  it  aflects  that  of  society ;  but  these  are  things  so 
repugnant  to  natural  equity  that  they  can  only  be  extorted  from 
men  by  constraint. 

I  do  not  think  a  single  people  can  be  quoted,  since  human  so- 
ciety began  to  exist,  which  has,  by  its  own  free  will  and  by  its  own 
exertbns,  created  an  aristocracy  within  its  own  bosom.  All  the 
aristocracies  of  the  middle  ages  were  founded  by  miHtary  conquest : 
the  conqueror  was  the  noble,  the  vanquished  became  the  serf.  In- 
equality was  then  imposed  by  force ;  and  after  it  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  manners  of  the  country,  it  maintained  its  own  au- 
thority, and  was  sanctioned  by  the  legislation.  Communities  }iave 
existed  which  were  aristocratic  from  their  earliest  origin,  owing  to 
circumstances  anterior  to  that  event,  and  which  became  more 
democratic  in  each  succeeding  age.  Such  was  the  destiny  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  the  Barbarians  after  them.  But  a  people,  having 
taken  its  rise  in  civilization  and  democracy,  which  should  gradually 
estaUirii  an  inequality  of  conditions  until  it  arrived  at  inviolable 
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privileges  and  exdosive  castes,  would  be  a  novelty  in  the  world; 
and  nothing  intimates  that  America  is  likely  to  furnish  so  singular 
an  example. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE   CAUSES  OF  THE    COBIMERCIAL   PROSPERITY  OF  THE 

UNITED   STATES. 

The  Americans  destined  by  Nature  to  be  a  great  maritime  People. — Extent  oi  their 
Coasts. — Depth  of  their  Ports.— Size  of  their  Risers. — ^The  commercial  Superioritj 
of  the  Anglo-Americans  less  attribatable,  however,  to  physical  Circumstances  than 
to  moral  intellectual  Causes. — Reason  of  this  Opinion. — ^Future  Destiny  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  as  a  commercial  Nation. — ^The  Dissolution  of  the  Union  would  not  check 
the  maritime  Vigour  of  the  States.— Reason  of  this. — Anglo-Americans  will  natur- 
ally supply  the  Wants  of  tho  Inhabitants  of  South  America. — They  will  become, 
like  the  English,  the  Factors  of  a  great  Portion  of  the  World. 

The  coast  of  the  United  States,  from  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  the 
Sabine  river  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  more  than  two  thousand 
miles  in  extent.  These  shores  form  an  unbroken  line,  and  they  are 
all  subject  to  the  same  government.  No  nation  in  the  world  pos- 
sesses vaster,  deeper,  or  more  secure  ports  for  shipping  than  the 
Americans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  constitute  a  great  civilized 
people,  which  fortune  has  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  uncultivated 
country,  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  from  the  central  point 
of  civilization.  America  consequently  stands  in  daily  need  of  £u« 
ropean  trade.  The  Americans  will,  no  doubt,  ultimately  succeed 
in  producing  or  manufacturing  at  home  most  of  the  articles  which 
they  require ;  but  the  two  continents  can  never  be  independent  of 
each  other,  so  numerous  are  the  natural  ties  which  exist  between 
their  wants,  ther  ideas,  their  habits,  and  their  manners. 

The  Union  produces  peculiar  commodities  which  are  now  become 
necessary  to  us,  but  which  cannot  be  cultivated,  or  can  only  be 
raised  at  an  enormous  expense,  upon  the  soil  of  Europe.  The 
Americans  only  consume  a  small  portion  of  this  produce,  and  they 
are  vnlling  to  sell  us  the  rest.  Europe  is  therefore  the  market  of 
America,  as  America  is  the  market  of  Europe ;  and  maritime  com- 
merce is  no  less  necessary  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
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Stnte^  to  transport  their  raw  materials  to  the  ports  of  Europe,  than 
it  is  to  enable  us  to  supply^  them  with  our  manufactured  produce. 
The  United  States  were  therefore  necessarily  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  increasing  the  business  of  other  maritime  nations  to  a 
great  extent,  if  they  had  themselves  declined  to  enter  into  com- 
merce,  as  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico  have  hitherto  done;  or^  ia  the 
second  place,  of  becoming  one  of  the  first  trading  powers  of  the 
globe. 

The  Anglo-Americans  have  always  displayed  a  very  decided  taste 
for  the  sea.  The  declaration  of  independence  broke  the  commer- 
cial restrictions  which  united  them  to  England,  and  gave  a  fresh 
and  powerful  stimulus  to  their  maritime  genius.  Ever  since  that 
time,  the  shipping  of  the  Union  has  increased  in  almost  the  same 
rapid  proportion  as  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Americans 
themselves  now  transport  to  their  own  shores  nine  tenths  of  the 
European  produce  which  they  consume.*  And  they  also  bring 
three  quarters  of  the  exports  of  the  New  World  to  the  European 
consumer.!  The  ships  of  the  United  States  fill  the  docks  of  Havre 
and  of  Liverpool ;  while  the  number  of  English  and  French  vessels 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  New  York  is  comparatively  small.| 

Thus,  not  only  does  the  American  merchant  face  competition  m 
his  own  country,  but  he  even  supports  that  of  foreign  nations  in 
their  own  ports  with  success.  This  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  can  cross  the  seas  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  any  other  vessels  in  the  world.  As  long  as  the  mercan- 
tile shipping  of  the  United  States  preserves  this  superiority,  it  will 


*  The  total  value  of  goods  imported  during  the  year  which  eoded  on  the  30th  Sep. 
tember,  1833,  was  101,139,966  dollars.  The  Talue  of  the  <;argoe8  of  foreign  resselt 
did  not  amount  to  10|731/)38  doUais,  or  about  one  tenth  of  the  entire  sum. 

t  The  f alue  of  goods  exported  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  87|176,943  dol- 
lars ;  the  value  of  goods  exported  by  foreign  vessels  amounted  to  21,036,183  dollars, 
or  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole  sam.    (WUliams's  Register,  1833;  p.  398.) 

%  The  tunnage  of  the  vessels  which  entered  aU  the  ports  of  the  Union  in  the 
years  1829, 1830,  and  1S31,  amounted  to  3,307,719  tuns,  of  which  544,571  tuns  were 
foreign  vessels ;  they  stood  therefore  to  the  American  vessels  ia  a  ratio  of  about  16  to 
100.  (National  Calendar,  1833,  p.  304.)  The  tunnage  of  tha  English  vessels  whteh 
entered  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  in  the  years  1830, 1826,  and  1831, 
amounted  to  443,800  tuns.  The  foreign  vessels  which  entered  \\e  same  ports  during 
the  same  years,  amounted  to  169,431  tuns.  The  ratio  between  them  waa  therefora 
about  36  to  100.  (Companion  to  the  Almanac,  1S34,  p.  169.)  In  the  year  1832  tha 
ratio  between  the  (oteiga  and  British  ships  which  entered  the  porta  of  Great  Britain 
was  29  to  100. 
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not  inly  retun  what  it  has  acqared,  but  it  will  constantly  increase 
m  prosperity. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  for  what  reason  the  Americans  can  trade  at 
a  lower  rate  than  other  nations ;  and  one  is  at  first  led  to  attribute 
this  circumstance  to  the  physical  or  natural  advantages  which  are 
within  their  reach ;  but  this  supposition  is  erroneous.  The  Ameri- 
can vessels  cost  almost  as  much  to  build  as  our  own  ;*  th^  are  not 
t)etter  built,  and  they  generally  last  for  a  shorter  time.  The  pay 
of  the  American  sailor  is  more  considerable  than  the  pay  on  board 
European  ships;  which  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  Euro- 
peans who  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  merchant*vessels  of  the  United 
States.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  true  cause  of  their  superiority 
must  not  be  sought  for  in  physical  advantages,  but  that  it  is  wholly 
attributable  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 

The  following  comparison  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  During 
the  campaigns  of  the  revolution  the  French  introduced  a  n^w  sy^ 
tern  of  tactics  into  the  art  of  war,  wluch  perplexed  the  oldest  goi- 
erals,  and  very  nearly  destroyed  the  most  ancient  monarchies  in 
Europe.  They  undertook  (what  had  never  been  before  attempt- 
ed) to  make  shift  without  a  number  of  things  which  had  always 
been  held  to  be  indispensable  in  warfare ;  they  required  novel  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  their  troops,  which  no  civilized  nations  had 
ever  thought  of;  they  achieved  great  actions  in  an  incrediUy  short 
space  of  time ;  and  they  risked  human  life  without  hentation,  to 
obtain  the  object  in  view.  The  French  had  less  money  and  fewer 
men  than  their  enemies ;  their  resources  were  infinitely  inferior ; 
nevertheless  they  were  constantly  victorious,  until  their  adversaries 
chose  to  imitate  their  example. 

The  Americans  have  introduced  a  similar  system  into  their  com- 
mercial speculations ;  and  they  do  for' cheapness  what  the  French 
did  for  conquest  The  European  sailor  navigates  with  prudence ; 
he  only  sets  sail  when  the  weather  is  favourable ;  if  an  unforeseen 
accident  befalls  him,  he  puts  into  port ;  at  night  he  furls  a  portion 
of  his  canvass ;  and  when  the  whitening  billows  intimate  the  vicin- 
ity of  land,  he  checks  his  way,  and  takes  an  observation  of  the 
sun.  But  the  American  neglects  these  precautions  and  braves 
these  dangers.    He  weighs  anchor  in  the  midst  of  tempestuous 

*  Materials  are,  generally  speaking,  less  expeosive  ia  America  than  in  Europei  bat 
*Jie  price  of  labour  is  mach  higher. 
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gales ;  by  night  and  by  day  he  spreads  his  sheets  to  the  wind;  he 
repairs  as  he  goes  along  such  damage  as  his  vessel  may  have  sus- 
tained from  the  storm ;  and  when  he  at  last  approaches  the  term 
of  his  Yoyage,  he  darts  onward  to  the  shore  as  if  he  already  de- 
scried a  port.  The  Americans  are  often  shq>wrecked9but  no  trader 
crosses  the  seas  so  rapidly.  And  as  they  perform  the  same  distance 
in  a  shorter  time,  they  can  perform  it  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

The  European  touches  several  times  at  different  ports  in  the 
course  of  a  long  voyage ;  he  loses  a  good  deal  of  precious  time  in 
making  the  harbour,  or  in  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind  to  leave 
it ;  and  he  pays  daily  dues  to  be  allowed  to  remain  there.  The 
American  starts  from  Boston  to  go  to  purchase  tea  m  China :  he 
arrives  at  Canton,  stays  there  a  few  days,  and  then  returns.  In 
less  than  two  years  he  has  sailed  as  far  as  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  globe,  and  he  has  seen  land  but  once.  It  is  true  that  during 
a  voyage  of  eight  or  ten  months  he  has  drunk  brackish  water,  and 
lived  upon  salt  meat ;  that  he  has  been  in  a  continual  contest  with 
the  sea,  with  disease,  and  with  the  tedium  of  monotony ;  but,  upon 
his  return,  he  can  sell  a  pound  of  his  tea  for  a  halfpenny  less  than 
the  English  merchant,  and  his  purpose  is  accomplished. 

I  cannot  better  explain  my  meaning  than  by  saying  that  the 
Americans  affect  a  sort  of  heroism  in  their  manner  of  trading.  But 
the  European  merchant  will  always  find  it  very  difficult  to  imitate 
his  American  competitor,  who,  m  adopting  the  system  which  I  have 
just  described,  follows  not  only  a  calculation  of  his  gain,  but  an  im- 
pulse of  his  nature. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  subject  to  all^the  wants 
and  all  the  desires  which  result  from  an  advanced  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  as  they  are  not  surrounded  by  a  community  admirably 
adapted,  like  that  of  Europe,  to  satisfy  their  wants,  they  are  often 
obliged  to  procure  for  themselves  the  various  articles  which  educa- 
tion and  habit  have  rendered  necessaries.  In  America  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  same  individual  tills  his  field,  builds  his  dwelling, 
contrives  his  tools,  makes  his  shoes,  and  weaves  the  coarse  stuff  of 
which  his  dress  is  composed.  This  circumstance  is  prejudicial  to 
the  excellence  of  the  work:  but  it  powerfully  contributes  to 
awaken  the  intelligence  of  the  workman.  Nothing  tends  to  ma- 
terialize man,  and  to  deprive  his  work  of  the  faintest  trace  of  mind, 
more  than  extreme  division  of  labour.     In  a  country  like  Amenca, 
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^here  men  devoted  to  special  oceupations  are  rare,  a  long  appren- 
ticeship cannot  be  required  from  any  one  vfho  embraces  a  profes- 
non.  The  Americans  therefore  change  their  means  of  gaining  a 
liyelihood  very  readily ;  and  they  suit  their  occupations  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment,  in  the  manner  most  profitable  to  themselves. 
Men  are  to  be  met  with  who  have  successively  been  barristers, 
farmers,  merchants,  m'misters  of  the  gospel,  and  physicians.  If  the 
American  be  less  perfect  in  each  craft  than  the  European,  at  least 
there  is  scarcely  any  trade  with  which  he  is  utterly  unacquainted. 
His  capacity  is  more  general,  and  the  circle  of  his  intelligence  is 
enlarged. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  never  fettered  by  the 
axioms  of  their  profession  ;  they  escape  from  all  the  prejudices  of 
their  present  station ;  they  are  not  more  attached  to  one  line  of 
operation  than  to  another ;  they  are  not  more  prone  to  employ  an 
old  method  than  a  new  one ;  they  have  no  rooted  habits,  and  they 
easily  shake  off  the  influence  which  the  habits  of  other  nations 
might  exercise  upon  their  minds,  from  a  conviction  that  their  coun- 
try is  unlike  any  other,  and  that  its  situation  is  without  a  precedent 
in  the  world.  America  is  a  land  of  wonders,  in  which  ever)'thing 
is  in  constant  motion,  and  every  movement  seems  an  improvement. 
The  idea  of  novelty  is  there  indissolubly  connected  with  the  idea  of 
melioration.  No  natural  boundary  seems  to  be  set  to  the  efforts  of 
man ;  and  what  is  not  yet  done  is  only  what  he  has  not  yet  at- 
tempted to  do. 

This  perpetual  change  which  goes  on  in  the  United  States, 
these  frequent  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  accompanied  by  such  unfore^ 
seen  fluctuations  in  private  and  in  public  wealth,  serve  to  keep  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  in  a  perpetual  state  of  feverish  agitation, 
which  admirably  invigorates  their  exertions,  and  keeps  them  in  a 
state  of  excitement  above  the  ordinary  level  of  mankind.  The 
'  whole  life  of  an  American  is  passed  like  a  game  of  chance,  a  revo- 
lutionary crisis,  or  a  battle.  As  the  same  causes  are  continually  in 
operation  throughout  the  country,  they  ultimately  impart  an  irresist- 
ible impulse  to  the  national  character.  The  American,  taken  as 
a  chance  specimen  of  his  countrymen,  must  then  be  a  man  of  sin- 
gular warmth  in  his  desires,  enterprising,  fond  of  adventure,  and 
above  all  of  innovation.  The  same  bent  is  manifest  in  all  that  he 
does;  he  introduces  it  into  his  political  laws,  his  religious  doc- 
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trineSy  his  theories  of  social  economy,  and  his  domestic  occupatioDS ; 
he  bears  it  with  him  in  the  depth  of  the  back  woods,  as  well  as  in 
the  business  of  the  city.  It  is  the  same  pas^on,  applied  to  mari- 
time commerce,  which  makes  him  the  cheapest  and  the  quickest 
trader  in  the  world. 

As  long  as  the  sailors  of  the  United  States  retain  these  inspiriting 
advantages,  and  the  practical  superiority  which  they  derive  from 
them,  they  will  not  only  continue  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  their  own  country,  but  they  will  tend  more 
and  more  to  become,  like  the  English,  the  factors  of  all  other  peo- 
ples.^ This  prediction  has  already  begun  to  be  realized ;  we  per- 
ceive that  the  American  traders  are  introduc'mg  themselves  as  in- 
termediate agents  in  the  commerce  of  several  European  nations  ;t 
and  America  will  offer  a  still  wider  field  to  their  enterprise. 

The  great  colonies  which  were  founded  in  South  America  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  have  since  become  empires.  Civil 
war  and  oppression  now  lay  waste  those  extensive  regions.  Popu- 
lation does  not  increase,  and  the  thinly-scattered  inhabitants  are 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  self-defence  even  to  attempt  any 
melioration  of  their  condition.  Such,  however,  will  not  always  be 
the  case.  Europe  has  succeeded  by  her  own  efforts  in  piercing  the 
gloom  of  the  middle  ages ;  South  America  has  the  same  Christian 
laws  and  Christian  manners  as  we  have;  she  contains  all  the 
germes  of  civilization  which  have  grown  amid  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope or  their  offsets,  added  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
our  example ;  why  then  should  she  always  remain  uncivilized?  It 
is  clear  that  the  question  is  simply  one  of  time ;  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, which  may  be  more  or  less  remote,  the  inhabitants  of  South 
America  will  constitute  flourishing  and  enlightened  nations. 

But  when  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  of  South  America  begin 
to  feel  the  wants  common  to  all  civilized  nations,  they  will  still  be 
unable  to  satisfy  those  wants  for  themselves ;  as  the  youngest 
children  of  civilization,  they  must  perforce  admit  the  superiority  of 

*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  English  ressels  are  exdostTely  employed  in  trans* 
porting  foreign  produce  mto  England ,  or  British  produce  to  foreign  eoontries:  at  the 
present  day  the  merchant  shipping  of  England  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  vast 
syatem  of  public  oonreyances,  ready  to  serre  all  the  producers  of  the  world,  and  to 
open  communications  between  all  peoples.  The  maritiaie  genius  of  the  Amerioaaa 
prompts  them  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  English. 

t  Part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  is  already  carried  on  by  American 
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Iheir  elder  brethren.  They  'will  be  agriculturists  long  before  they 
succeed  in  manufactures  or  commerce,  and  they  will  require  the 
mediation  of  strangers  to  exchange  their  produce  beyond  seas  for 
those  articles  for  which  a  demand  will  begin  to  be  felt. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Americans  of  the  north  will  one  day 
supply  the  wants  of  the  Americans  of  the  south.  Nature  has  placed 
them  in  contiguity;  and  has  furnished  the  former  with  every  means 
of  knowing  and  appreciating  those  demands,  of  establishing  a  per- 
manent connexion  with  those  states,  and  of  gradually  filling  their  | 
markets.  The  merchant  of  the  United  States^  could  only  forfeit  these 
natural  advantages  if  he  were  very  inferior  to  the  merchant  of 
Europe ;  to  whom  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  superior  in  several  re- 
spects. The  Americans  of  the  United  States  already  exercise  a 
very  considerable  moral  influence  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  New 
World.  They  are  the  source  of  intelligence,  and  all  the  nations 
which  inhabit  the  same  continent  are  already  accustomed  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
most  wealthy  members  of  the  great  American  family.  All  eyes  are 
therefore  turned  toward  the  Union  ;  and  the  states  of  which  that 
body  is  composed  are  the  models  which  the  other  communities  try 
to  imitate  to  the  best  of  their  power :  it  is  from  the  United  States 
that  they  borrow  their  political  principles  and  their  laws. 

The  Americans  of  the  United  States  stand  in  precisely  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  the  peoples  of  South  America  as  their  fa- 
thers, the  English,  occupy  with  regard  to  the  Italians,  the  Span- 
iards, the  Portuguese,  and  all  those  nations  of  Europe,  which  re- 
ceive their  articles  of  daily  consumption  from  England,  because 
they  are  less  advanced  in  civilization  and  trade.  England  is  at 
this  time  the  natural  emporium  of  almost  all  the  nations  which  are 
within  its  reacn  ;  the  American  Union  will  perform  the  same  part 
in  the  other  nemisobere ;  and  every  community  which  is  founded, 
or  which  prospers  in  the  New  World,  is  founded  and  prospers  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Anglo-Americans. 

If  the  Union  were  to  be  dissolved,  the  commerce  of  the  states 
which  now  compose  it,  worjld  undoubtedly  be  checked  for  a  time; 
but  this  consequence  would  be  less  perceptible  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  evident  that  whatever  may  happen,  the  commercial 
states  will  remain  united.  They  are  all  contiguous  to  each  other 
they  have  identically  the  same  opinions,  interests,  and  manners 
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and  they  are  alone  competent  to  form  a  very  great  maritime  power. 
Even  if  the  south  of  the  Union  were  to  become  independent  of  the 
north,  it  would  still  require  the  service  of  those  states.  I  have  al- 
ready observed  that  the  south  is  not  a  commercial  country,  and 
nothing  intimates  that  it  is  likely  to  become  so.  The  Americans 
of  the  south  of  the  United  States  will  therefore  be  obliged,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  to  have  recourse  to  strangers  to  export  their 
produce,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  commodities  which  are  re- 
quisite to  satisfy  their  wants.  But  the  northern  states  are  undoubt- 
edly able  to  act  as  their  intermediate  agents  cheaper  than  any 
other  merchants.  They  will  therefore  retain  that  employment,  for 
cheapness  is  the  sovereign  law  of  commerce.  National  claims  and 
national  prejudices  cannot  resist  the  influence  of  cheapness.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  virulent  than  the  hatred  which  exists  between  the 
Americans  of  the  United  States  and  the  English.  But  notwith- 
standing these  inimical  feelings,  the  Americans  derive  the  greater 
part  of  their  manufactured  commodities  from  England,  because 
England  supplies  them  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  any  other  nation. 
Thus  the  increasing  prosperity  of  America  turns,  notwithstanding; 
the  grudges  of  the  Americans,  to  the  advantage  of  British  manu- 
factures. 

Reason  shows  and  experience  proves  that  no  commercial  pro<- 
perity  can  be  durable  if  it  cannot  be  united,  in  case  of  need,  to 
naval  force.  This  truth  is  as  well  imderstood  in  the  United  State:^ 
as  it  can  be  anywhere  else :  the  Americans  are  already  able  to 
make  their  flag  respected ;  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  able  to 
make  it  feared.  I  am  conyinced  that  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Union  would  not  have  the  eflect  of  diminishing  the  naval  power 
of  the  Americans,  but  that  it  would  powerfully  contribute  to  in- 
crease it.  At  the  present  time  the  commercial  states  are  connected 
with  others  which  have  not  the  same  interests,  and  which  frequently 
yield  an  unwilling  consent  to  the  increase  of  a  maritime  power  by 
which  they  are  only  indirectly  benefited.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
commercial  states  of  the  Union  formed  one  independent  nation, 
commerce  would  become  the  foremost  of  their  national  interests; 
they  would  consequently  be  willing  to  make  very  great  sacrifices 
to  protect  their  shipping,  and  nothing  would  prevent  them  from 
pursuing  their  designs  upon  this  pomt. 

Nations,  as  well  as  men,  almost  always  betray  the  most  prom»- 
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nent  features  of  th^  future  destiny  in  their  earHest  years.  Wben  I 
eontemplate  the  ardour  with  which  the  Anglo-Americans  prosecute 
commercial  enterprise,  the  advantages  which  befriend  tbem,  and 
the  success  of  their  undertakings,  I  cannot  refrain  from  beHeving 
that  they  will  one  day  become  the  first  maritime  power  of  the 
globe.  They  are  bom  to  rule  the  seas,  as  the  Romans  were  to 
conquer  the  world. 


CONCLUSION. 

I  HATE  now  nearly  readied,  the  close  of  my  inquiry :  hitherto,  in 
speaking  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  United  States,  I  have  eiideay- 
oured  to  divide  my  subject  into  distinct  portions,  in  order  to  study 
each  of  them  with  more  attention.    My  present  object  is  to  embrace 
the  whole  from  one  single  point;  the  remarks  I  shall  make  will  be 
less  detailed,  but  they  will  be  more  sure.    I  shall  perceive  eadi 
object  less  distinctly,  but  I  shall  descry  the  principal  facts  with 
more  certainty.    A  traveller,  who  has  just  left  the  walls  of  an 
immense  city,  climbs  the  neighbouring  hill ;  as  he  goes  farther  off 
he  loses  sight  of  the  men  whom  he  has  so  recently  quitted ;  their 
dwellings  are  confused  in  a  dense  mass ;  he  can  no  longer*  distin- 
guish the  public  squares,  and  he  can  scarcely  trace  out  the  great 
thoroughfares;   but  his  eye  has  less  difficulty  in  following  the 
boundaries  of  the  city,  and  for  the  first  time  he  sees  the  shape  of 
the  vast  whole.     Such  is  the  future  destiny  of  the  British  race  in 
North  America  to  my  eye;  the  details  of  the  stupendous  picture 
are  overhung  with  shade,  but  I  conceive  a  clear  idea  of  the  entire 
subject. 

The  territory  now  occupied  or  possessed  by  the  United  States  of 
America  forms  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the  habitable  earth. 
But  extensive  as  these  confines  are,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  Anglo-American  race  will  always  remain  within  them ;  indeed, 
it  has  already  far  overstepped  them. 

There  was  once  a  time  at  which  we  also  might  have  created  a 
great  French  nation  in  the  American  wilds,  to  counterbalance  the 
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iniocDoe  of  the  fingliBh  upon  the  destinies  of  the  New  WorfaL 
France  fomerly  posiessed  a  territoiy  in  North  Americai  scarcely' 
less  exteosiye  than  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  three  greatest  rivers 
of  that  continent  then  flowed  within  her  dominions.  The  Indian 
tribes  which  dwelt  between  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi  were  unaccustomed  to  any  tongue  but  ours; 
and  all  the  European  settlements  scattered  over  that  immense 
region  recalled  the  traditions  of  our  country.  Louisbourg,  Mont- 
morency, Duquesne,  Saint-Louis,  Vincennes,  New  Orleans,  (for 
such  were  the  names  they  bore),  are  winds  dear  to  France  and 
familiar  to  our  ears. 

But  a  concourse  of  circumstances,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate,*  have  deprived  us  of  this  magnificent  inheritance. 
Wherever  the  French  settlers  were  numerically  weak  and  partially 
estaUiriied,  they  have  disappeared ;  those  who  remain  are  collected 
on  a  small  extent  of  country,  and  are  now  subject  to  other  laws. 
The  400,000  French  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  constitute,  at 
the  present  time,  the  remnant  of  an  old  nation  lost  in  the  midst  of 
a  new  people.  A  foreign  population  is  increasing  around  them 
unceasingly  and  on  all  sides,  which  already  penetrates  among  the 
andent  masters  of  the  country,  predominates  in  their  cities,  and 
corrupts  their  language.  This  population  is  identical  with  that  of 
tlie  United  States;  it  is  therefore  with  truth  that  I  asserted  that  the 
British  race  is  not  confined  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Union,  since 
it  already  extends  to  the  northeast 

To  the  northwest  nothing  is  to  be  met  with  but  a  few  insig- 
nificant Russian  settlements;  but  to  the  southwest,  Mexico  presents 
a  barrier  to  the  Anglo-Americans.  Thus,  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Anglo-Americans  are,  prq)erly  speaking,  the  only  two  races  which 
divide  the  possession  of  the  New  World.  The  limits  of  separation 
between  them  have  been  settled  by  a  treaty ;  but  although  the  con^ 
ditions  of  that  treaty  are  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  shortly  infringe  this 
arrangement  Vast  provinces,  extending  beyond  the  firontiers 
of  the  Union  toward  Mexico,  are  still  destitute  of  inhabitants.  The 

*  The  foremost  of  these  circumstances  is,  that  nations  which  are  accustomed  to 
free  institutions  and  municipal  government  are  batter  able  than  any  others  to  fbond 
mrosperous  colonies.  The  habit  of  thinking  and  gofvming  for  oneself  is  indiq>ansa- 
ble  in  a  new  country,  where  success  necessarily  dependsi  in  a  great  measure,  upoa  the 
MUTidaal  exertions  of  the  settlers. 
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nttiTes  of  the  United  States  wiU  forestall  the  rigfatftil  oecupanti  of 
these  solitary  regions.  They  will  take  possessioii  of  the  soil,  and 
establish  social  institutions^  so  that  whai  the  legal  owner  arrives  at 
length,  he  will  find  the  wilderness  under  eultivation,  and  strangers 
quietly  settled  in  the  midst  of  his  inheritance. 

The  lands  of  the  New  World  bdong  to  the  first  occupant,  and 
they  are  the  natural  reward  of  the  swiftest  pioneer.  Even  the 
countries  which  are  al*'<^dy  peopled  will  Lave  some  difficulty  in 
securing  themselves  from  this  invasion.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  province  of  Texas.  The  inhabitants  of 
tiie  United  States  are  perpetually  migrating  to  Texas,  where  they 
purchase  land ;  and  although  they  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  they  are  gradually  founding  the  empire  of  their  own  lan- 
guage and  their  own  manners.  The  province  of  Texas  is  still  part 
of  the  Mexican  dominions,  but  it  will  soon  contain  no  Mexicans : 
the  same  thing  has  occurred  whenever  the  Anglo-Americans  have 
come  int9  contact  with  populations  of  a  different  origin. 

[The  prophetic  accuracy  of  the  author,  in  relation  to  the  present  actual 
condition  of  Texas,  exhibits  the  sound  and  clear  perception  with  which  he 
surveyed  our  institutions  and  character. — American  Editor.] 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  British  race  has  acquired  an  amazing 
preponderance  over  all  the  other  European  races  in  the  New  World ; 
and  that  it  is  very  superior  to  them  in  civilization,  in  industry,  and 
in  power.  As  long  as  it  is  only  surrounded  by  desert  or  thinly- 
peopled  countries,  as  long  as  it  encounters  no-  dense  populations 
upon  itsYoute,  through  which  it  cannot  work  its  way,  it  will  assu- 
redly continue  to  spread.  The  lines  marked  out  by  treaties  will 
not  stop  it;  but  it  will  everywhere  transgress  these  imaginary 
barriers. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  British  race  in  the  New  World 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  rapid  increase.  Above  its  northern 
frontiers  the  icy  regions  of  the  pole  extend ;  and  a  few  degrees 
below  its  southern  confines  lies  the  burning  climate  of  the  equator. 
The  Anglo-Americans  are  therefore  placed  in  the  most  temperate 
and  habitable  zone  of  the  continent. 

It  is  generaZIy  supposed  that  the  prodigious  mcrease  of  popula- 
tion in  the  Umted  States  is  posterior  to  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. But  this  is  an  error :  the  population  increased  as  rapiiBy 
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under  the  colonial  system  as  it  does  at  the  present  day ;  that  b  to 
say,  it  doubled  in  about  twenty-two  years.  But  this  fHX)port]on9 
which  is  now  applied  to  millions,  was  then  applied  to  thousands,  ot 
inhabitants;  and  the  same  fact  which  was  scarcely  noticeable  a 
century  ago,  is  now  evident  to  every  observer. 

The  British  subjects  in  Canada,  who  are  dependant  on  a  king, 
augment  and  spread  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  British  settlers  of  the 
United  States,  who  live  under  a  republican  government.  During 
the  war  of  independence,  which  lasted  eight  years^the  population 
continued  to  increase  without  intermission  in  the  same  ratio.  Al- 
though powerful  Indian  nations  allied  with  the  English  existed,  at 
that  time,  upon  the  western  frontiers,  the  emigration  westward  was 
never  checked.  While  the  enemy  laid  waste  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  Kentucky,  the  western  parts  of  Pennyslvania,  and  the 
states  of  Vermont  and  of  Maine  were  filling  with  inhabitants.  Nor 
did  the  unsettled  state  of  the  constitution,  which  succeeded  the  war, 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  population,  or  stop  its  progress  across 
the  wilds.  Thus,  the  difference  of  laws,  the  various  conditions  of 
peace  and  war,  of  order  and  of  anarchy,  have  exercised  no  per- 
ceptible influence  upon  the  gradual  development  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  This  may  be  readily  understood :  for  the  fact  is,  that 
no  causes  are  sufficiently  general  to  exercise  a  simultaneous  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  of  so  extensive  a  territory.  One  portion  of 
the  country  always  offers  a  sure  retreat  from  the  calamities  which 
afflict  another  part ;  and  however  great  may  be  the  evil,  the  remedy 
which  is  at  hand  is  greater  still. 

It  must  not,  then,  be  imagined  that  the  impulse  of  the  British 
race  in  the  New  World  can  be  arrested.  The  dismemberment  of 
the  Union,  and  the  hostilities  which  might  ensue,  the  abolition  of 
republican  institutions,  and  the  tyrannical  government  which  might 
succeed  it,  may  retard  this  impulse,  but  they  cannot  prevent  it  from 
ultimately  fulfilling  the  destinies  to  which  that  race  is  reserved. 
No  power  upon  earth  can  close  upon  the  emigrants  that  fertile 
wildern^  which  offers  resources  to  all  industry  and  a  refuge  from 
all  want.  Future  events,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  will 
not  deprive  the  Americans  of  their  climate  or  of  their  inland  seas, 
of  their  great  rivers  or  of  their  exuberant  soil.  Nor  will  bad  laws, 
revolutions,  and  anarchy,  be  able  to  obliterate  that  love  of  prosper- 
ity and  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  seem  to  be  the  distinctive 
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characteristics  of  their  race,  or  to  extinguish  that  ktM)wIedge  whidi 
guides  them  on  their  way. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  uncertain  future,  one  event  at  least  is 
sure.  At  a  period  which  may  be  said  to  be  near  (for  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  life  of  a  nation),  the  Anglo-Americans  will  alone  cover 
the  immense  space  contained  between  the  polar  regions  and  the 
tropics,  extending  from  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  territory  which  will  probably  be  occupied 
by  the  Anglo-Americans  at  some  future  time,  may  be  computed  to 
equal  three  quarters  of  Europe  in  extent*  The  climate  of  the 
Union  is  upon  the  whole  preferable  to  that  of  Europe,  and  its  natu- 
ral advantages  are  not  less  great ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  its 
population  will  at  some  future  time  be  proportionate  to  our  own. 
Europe,  divided  as  it  is  between  so  many  different  nations,  and  torn 
as  it  had  been  by  incessant  wars  and  the  barbarous  manners  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  has  notwithstanding  attained  a  population  of  410  in- 
habitants to  the  square  leagucf  What  cause  can  prevent  the 
United  States  from  having  as  numerous  a  population  in  time  1 

Many  ages  must  elapse  before  the  divers  o&ets  of  the  British 
race  in  America  cease  to  present  the  same  homogeneous  characta*- 
istics :  and  the  time  cannot  be  foreseen  at  which  a  permanent  in- 
equality of  conditions  will  be  established  in  the  New  World. 
Whatever  differences  may  arise,  from  peace  or  from  war,  from 
freedom  or  oppression,  from  prosperity  or  want,  between  the  desti- 
nies of  the  different  descendants  of  the  great  Anglo-American  fam- 
ily, they  will  at  least  preserve  an  analogous  social  condition,  and 
they  will  hold  in  common  the  customs  and  the  opinions  to  which 
that  social  condition  has  given  birth. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  tie  of  religion  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  imbue  all  the  different  populations  of  Europe  with  the  same  civ- 
ilization. The  British  of  the  New  World  have  a  thousand  other  recip- 
rocal ties ;  and  they  live  at  a  time  when  the  tendency  to  equality 
is  general  among  mankind.  The  Middle  Ages  were  a  period  when 
everything  was  broken  up ;  when  eacb  people,  each  province,  eadi 
city,  and  each  family,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  maintain  its  distinct 

*  The  United  Stmtes  elreadj  extend  orer  a  territory  equal  to  one  half  of  Enropo* 
The  area  of  Europe  is  SOO/XX)  square  leagues,  and  its  popolation  205,000|000  of  inhab 
itantfl.    (Maltebron,  lir.  1 14,  toI.  ti.,  p.  4.) 

t  See  Maltebmn,  liv.  116,  yoI.  ti,.  p.  93. 
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udnriduality.  At  the  present  time  an  o^qposite  tendency  seems  to 
prevail,  and  the  nations  seem  to  be  advancing  to  unity.  Our  means 
of  intellectual  intercoms  unite  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  remain  strangers  to  each  other,  or 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  events  which  are  taking  place  in  any  coiner 
of  the  globe.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  less  difference,  at 
the  present  day,  between  the  Europeans  and  their  descendants  in 
the  New  World,  than  there  was  between  certain  towns  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  which  were  only  separated  by  a  river.  If  this  ten- 
dency to  assimilation  brings  foreign  nations  closer  to  each  other,  it 
must  a  fortiori  prevent  the  descendants  of  the  same  people  from 
becoming  aliens  to  each  other. 

The  time  will  therefore  come  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ions of  men  will  be  living  in  North  America,*  equal  in  condition, 
the  progeny  of  one  race,  owing  their  origin  to  the  same  cause, 
and  preserving  the  same  civilization^  the  same  language,  the  same 
religion,  the  same  habits,  the  same  manners,  and  imbued  with  the 
same  opinions,  propagated  under  the  same  forms.  The  rest  is  un- 
certam,  but  this  is  certain ;  and  it  is  a  fact  new  to  the  world  —  a 
fact  fraught  with  such  portentous  consequences  as  to  baffle  the  ef- 
forts even  of  the  imagination. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  two  great  nations  in  the  world, 
which  seem  to  tend  toward  the  same  end,  although  they  started 
from  different  points ;  I  allude  to  the  Russians  and  the  Americans. 
Both  of  them  have  grown  up  unnoticed ;  and  while  the  attention 
of  mankind  was  directed  elsewhere,  they  have  suddenly  assumed  a 
m&si  prominent  place  among  the  nations ;  and  the  world  learned 
their  existence  and  their  greatness  at  almost  the  same  time. 

All  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly  reached  their  natural 
limits,  and  only  to  be  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  their  pow- 
er: but  these  are  still  in  the  act  of  growth;!  ^U  ^^  others  are 
stopped,  or  continue  to  advance  with  extreme  diflBculty ;  these  are 
proceeding  with  ease  and  with  celerity  along  a  path  to  which  the 
human  eye  can  assign  no  term.  The  American  struggles  against 
the  natural  obstacles  which  oppose  him ;   the  adversaries  of  the 

*  This  would  be  a  pop«lmtioQ  proportioniU  to  that  of  Europe,  taken  at  a  mean  rate 
of  410  inhabitants  to  the  square  league. 

t  Russia  is  the  country  in  the  Old  World  in  which  population  increases  moat  rapid 
Ij  in  proportion. 
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Russiaa  are  men  i  the  former  qpmbats'tbe  wilderness  and  savage 
life ;  the  lattei^,  civilization  with  all  Us  weapons  and  its  arts ;  the 
conquests  of  the  one  ^e  therefore  gained  by  the  ploughshare ;  those 
of  the  other,  by  the  sword.  The  Anglo-American  relies  upon  per- 
sonal interest  to  accomj)lish  his  ends,  and  gives  free  scope  to  the 
unguided  exertions  and  common  sen^e  of  the  citizens;  the  Russian 
centres  all  the  authority  of  society  in  a  single  arm :  the  principal 
instrument  of  the  former  is  freedom ;  of  the  latter,  servitude.  Their 
starting-point  is  different,  and  their  courses  are  not  the  same ;  yet 
each  of  them  seems  to  be  marked  out  by  the  will  of  Hepvan  to 
sway  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe. 
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FIRST  BOOK. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON  THE  PROGRESS  0/ 
OPINION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  BfETHOD  AMONG   TttE   AMERICANS. 

.  I  THINK  that  in  no  country  in  the  civilized  world  is  less  attention 
psdd  to  plulosophy  than  in  the  United  States.  The  Americans  have 
no  philosophical  school  of  their  ovm;  and  they  care  hut  little  for  all 
the  schools  into  which  Europe  is  divided,  the  very  names  of  which 
are  scarcely  known  to  them. 

Nevertheless  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Umted  States  conduct  their  understanding  in  the  same  manner, 
and  govern  it  by  the  same  rules ;  that  is  to  say,  that  without  ever 
ha\ing  taken  the  trouble  to  define  the  rules  of  a  philosophical 
method,  they  are  in  possession  of  one,  common  to  the  whole  people. 

To  evade  the  bondage  of  system  and  habit,  of  family-maxims, 
class-opinions,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  national  prejudices ;  to  ac« 
cept  tradition  only  as  a  means  of  information,  and  existing  facts  only 
as  a  lesson  used  in  doing  otherwise  and  doing  better ;  to  seek  the 
reason  of  things  for  oneself,  and  in  oneself  alone ;  to  tend  to  results 
without  being  bound  to  means,  and  to  aim  at  the  substance  through 
the  form ; — such  are  the  piindpal  characteristics  of  what  I  shall 
call  the  ohilosophical  method  of  the  Americans. 
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But  if^  go  fttrther,  and  if  I  seek  among  these  characteristics  that 
which  predominates  over  and  includes  ahnost  all  the  rest,  I  discover, 
that  in  most  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  each  American  appeals 
to  the  individual  exercise  of  his  own  undeistandmg  alone. 

America  is  therefore  one  of  the  countries  in  the  world  where 
philosophy  is -least  studied,  and  where  the  precepts  of  Descartes  are 
best  applied.  Nor  is  tins  surpmng.  The  Americans!  do  not  read 
the  works  of  Descartes,  because  th^  social  condition  deters  them 
from  speculative  studies ;  but  they  follow  his  maxims,  because  this 
very  social  condition  naturally  disposes  their  understandmg  to  adopt 
them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ccmtinual  movement  which  agitates  a  demo- 
cratic community,  the  tie  which  unites  one  generation  to  another  is 
relaxed  or  broken ;  ev^  man  readily  loses  the  trace  of  toe  ideas 
of  his  forefathers  or  takes  no  care  about  them. 

Nor  can  men  living  in  tlus  state  of  society  derive  their  belief  from 
the  opmions  of  the  dass  to  which  they  belong ;  for,  so  to  speak, 
there  are  no  longer  any  classes,  or  those  which  still  eidst  are  c<Hn<^ 
posed  of  such  mobile  elements,  that  thdr  body  can  never  exercise 
a  real  control  over  its  members. 

As  to  the  influence  which  the  intelHgence  of  one  man  has  on  that 
of  another,  it  must  necessarily  be  v^  limited  in  a  country  where 
the  citizens,  placed  oa  the  footing  of  a  general  similitude,  are  aU 
closely  seen  by  each  other;  and  where,  as  no  agns  of  inoontestaUe 
greatness  or  superiority  are  percdved  in  any  one  of  them,  they  are 
constantly  brought  back  to  their  own  reason  as  the  most  obvious 
and  proximate  source  of  trutL  It  is  not  only  confidence  in  this  or 
that  man  which  is  then  destrojred,  but  the  taste  for  trusting  the  ipst 
dixit  of  any  man  whatsoever.  Every  one  shuts  himself  up  in  Us 
own  breast,  and  affects  from  that  point  to  judge  the  world. 

The  practice  which  obtains  among  the  Americans  of  fixing  the 
standard  of  their  judgement  in  themselves  akme,  leads  them  to  other 
habits  of  mind.  As  they  percave  that  they  succeed  in  resolving 
without  assistance  all  the  little  difficulties  which  their  practical  life 
presents,  they  readily  amclude  that  every  thmg  in  the  world  may  be 
explained,  and  that  nothing  in  it  transcends  the  limits  of  the  under- 
standing. Thus  they  faU  to  denying  what  they  cannot  comprdiend ; 
which  leaves  them  but  little  faith  for  whatever  is  extraordinary,  and 
an  almost -insurmountable  distaste  for  whatever  is  supernatural.    Am 


it  10  on  Hmr  own  teftuaony  tibst  ttqr  are  Hcfingto^td  to  rdjF,  duf 
13ce  to  diioera  the  object  which  engagis  their  attention  with  extreuM 
deamess;  they  therefcnre  atrip  off  as  mudi  as  poanUe  all  that  onren 
it,  they  rid  thcmaelyes  of  whatever  separates  them  from  it,  they  re 
more  whatever  conceals  it  frcMn  aght,  in  order  to  view  it  mon 
dosely  and  in  the  hroad  light  of  day.  This  dispoolion  of  the  mind 
soon  leads  them  to  contemn  forms,  which  they  regard  as  useless  am) 
inconvenient  vols  placed  between  them  and  the  truth. 

The  Americans  then  have  not  required  to  extract  tbdr  philoso- 
phical mediod  from  bodoi;  they  have  found  it  in  themsdres.  The 
same  thing  may  be  remadced  in  what  has  taken  place  in  Eun^ 

lliis  same  method  has  <mly  been  estaUished  and  made  popular  in 
Europe  in  propmtion  as  the  condition  of  society  has  become  nlore 
equal,  and  men  have  grown  more  like  eadi  other.  Iiet  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  connexion  ot  the  periods  in  which  this  diange 
may  be  traced. 

In  the  oxteenth  century  the  Reformers  subjected  some  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  andent  faith  to  the  scrutiny  of  private  judgement; 
but  they  still  withheld  from  it  the  discussicm  of  all  the  rest  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  Bacon  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  Desc^tes  in 
the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  tenn,  abolished  nh 
cognised  formulas,  destroyed  the  empire  of  tradition,  and  overthrew 
the  authority  of  the  sdu)ols.  The  philosophers  of  the  d^iteenth 
century,  generalizing  at  length  the  same  prindple,  undertodc  to 
-submit  to  the  private  judgement  <^  each  man  9JI  the  objects  of  his 
bdief. 

Who  does  not  percdve  that  Luthor,  Desoartes,  and  Vdtaire  em- 
ployed the  same  method,  and  that  they  differed  onlv  in  the  greater 
or  less  use  which  they  professed  should  be  made  01  it?  Why  did 
the  Reformers  confine  tbemsdves  so  dosdy  within  the  circle  ai  re- 
ligious  ideas?  Why  did  Descartes,  choosing  only  to  9fphf  his 
mediod  to  certain  matters,  thou^  he  had  made  it  fit  to  be  i^died 
to  all,  dedare  that  men  might  judge  for  themsdves  in  matteis 
philosophical  but  not  in  matters  political  ?  How  hai^>ened  it  that 
in  the  eighteenth  century  those  goieral  applications  were  all  at  onee 
dravm  from  this  same  method,  which  Descartes  and  his  predecessors 
had  either  not  percdved  or  had  rejected?  To  what,  lastly,  is  the 
fact  to  be  attributed,  that  at  this  period  the  method  we  are  q)eaking 
of  suddenly  emerged  fipom  the  schools,  to  pen^rate  into  society  and 


become  the  oommon  stahdafd  of  intelligence ;  and  that,  after  it  lia4 
become  popular  among  the  French,  it  has  be^i  ostenably  adopted 
or  secretly  followed  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ? 

The  philosophical  method  here  designated  may  have  been  engen- 
dered in  the  sixteenth  century — ^it  may  have  been  more  accurately 
defined  and  more  extensively  applied  in  the  seventeenth ;  but  neither 
in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  could  it  be  commonly  adopted.  Pditical 
laws,  the  condition  of  society,  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  are 
derived  from  these  causes,  were  as  yet  opposed  to  it 

It  was  discovered  at  a  time  when  men  were  beginning  to  equalize 
and  assimilate  their  conditions.  It  could  only  be  generally  followed 
in  ages  when  those  conditions  had  at  length  become  nearly  equal, 
and  men  nearly  alike.  ( 

The  philosophical  method  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  then  not 
only  French,  but  it  is  democratic ;  and  this  explains  why  it  was  so 
readily  admitted  throughout  Europe,  where  it  has  contributed  so 
powerfully  to  change  the  face  of  society.  It  is  not  because  the 
French  have  changed  thar  former  opinions,  and  altered  their  former 
manners,  that  they  have  convulsed  the  world;  but  because  thej 
were  .the  first  to  generalize  and  bring  to  light  a  philosophical 
method,  by  the  assistance  of  which  it  became  easy  to  attack  all  ih$t 
was  old  and  to  open  a  path  to  all  that  was  new. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  at  the  present  day,  this  same  method  is  more 
rigorously  followed  and  more  frequently  applied  by  the  French  than 
by  the  Americans,  although  the  principle  of  equality  be  no  less  com« 
plete,  and  of  more  ancient  date,  among  the  latter  people,  the  fact 
may  be  attributed  to  two  circumstances,  which  it  is  essential  to  have 
clearly  understood  in  the  first  instance. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  religion  gave  birth  to  Anglo- 
American  society.  In  the  United  States  religion  is  therefore  com- 
mingled with  all  the  habits  of  the  nation  and  all  the  feelings  of 
patriotism ;  whence  it  derives  a  peculiar  force.  To  this  powerful 
reason,  another  of  no  less  intensity  may  be  added :  in  America  re- 
ligion has,  as  it  were,  laid  down  its  own  limits.  Religious  institu- 
tions have  remained  wholly  distinct  from  political  institutions,  so 
tiiat  former  laws  have  been  easily  changed  while  former  belief  has 
remained  unshaken.  Christianity  has  therefore  retained  a  strong 
hold  on  the  pubhc  mind  in  America ;  and,  I  would  more  particularly 
remark,  that  its  sway  is  not  only  that  of  a  [^osophical  doctrine 


"Wluch  has  been  adopted  upon  inquiij,  but  of  a  religion  wUdi  is 
bdiered  without  discussion.  In  tbe  United  States,  Christian  seds 
are  infinitely  diversified  and  perpetually  modified ;  but  Christiamty 
itself  is  a  fact  so  irresistibly  estaUidiedy  that  no  one  undertakes 
^tfaer  to  attack  or  to  defend  it  Tbe  Americans,  having  admitted 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  without  inquiry,  are 
obliged  to  accept  in  like  manner  a  great  number  of  m<nral  truths 
originatmg  in  it  and  connected  with  it  Hence  the  activity  of  indi- 
vidual analysis  is  restrained  within  narrow  limits,  and  many  of  the 
most  important  of  human  opinions  are  removed  from  the  range  of 
its  influence. 

The  second  drcumstance  to  whichi  have  alluded  is  the  foUowing: 
the  social  condition  and  the  constitution  of  the  Americans  are  demo- 
cratic, but  they  have  not  had  a  democratic  revolution.  They  arrived 
upon  the  soil  they  occupy  in  nearly  the  condition  in  which  we  see 
them  at  the  present  day;  and  this  is  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance. 

There  are  no  revolutions  which  do  not  shake  existing  belief,  ener- 
vate authority,  and  throw  doubts  over  commonly  received  ideas. 
The  effect  of  all  revolutions  is  therefore,  more  or  less,  to  surrender 
men  to  their  own  guidance,  and  to  open  to  the  mipd  of  every  man 
a  void  and  almost  unlimited  range  of  speculation.  When  equality 
of  conditions  succeeds  a  protracted  conflict  between  tbe  different 
classes  of  which  the  elder  society  was  composed,  envy,  hatred  and 
uncharitableness,  pride  and  exaggerated  self-confidence  are  apt  to 
seize  upon  the  human  heart,  and  plant  their  sway  there  for  a  time 
This,  independentiy  of  equality  itself,  tends  powerfully  to  divide 
men — ^to  lead  them  to  mistrust  the  judgement  of  others,  and  to  seek 
the  light  of  truth  nowhere  but  in  their  own  understandings.  Every 
one  then  attempts  to  be  his  own  sufficient  guide,  and  makes  it  his 
boast  to  form  his  own  opinions  on  all  subjects.  Men  are  no  longer 
*  bound  together  by  ideas,  but  by  interests;  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
human  opinions  were  reduced  to  a  sort  of  intellectual  dust,  scat- 
tered on  evexy  side,  unable  to  collect,  unable  to  cohere. 

Thus,  that  independence  of  mind  which  equality  supposes  to  exist, 
is  never  so  great,  nor  ever  appears  so  excessive,  as  at  the  time  when 
equality  is  b^inning  to  establish  itself,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
painfiil  labour  by  which  it  u  established.  That  sort  of  intellectual 
freed(Hn  which  equality  may  give,  ought  therefore  to  be  very  care- 
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foSj  distuiguKhed  from  the  anarchy  viiucfa  revc^ntioii  briflgs.  ESadi 
of  Aese  two  things  must  be  severally  considered,  in  order  not  to 
oOBceiTe  exonerated  hopes  or  fears  of  the  fiiture. 

I  believe  that  the  men  who  will  live  mider  the  new  forms  of 
Bociely  will  make  frequent  use  of  their  private  judgement ;  but  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  they  will  often  abuse  it.  This  is  attributable 
to  a  cause  of  more  general  application  to  all  democratic  countries, 
and  which,  in  the  long  run,  must  needs  restrain  in  them  the  inde- 
pendence of  individual  speculation  within  fixed,  and  sometimes 
narrow,  limits. 

I  shall  proceed  to  point  out  this  cause  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   n. 

Cr  TilS  PRINCIPAL  SOURCE  OF  BELIEF  AMONO   DEMOCRATIC   NATIONS. 

At  (fifierent  periods  dogmatical  belief  is  more  or  less  abundant 
It  arises,  in  different  ways,  and  it  may  change  its  object  or  its  form ; 
but  under  no  circumstances  will  dogmatical  belief  cease  to  exist,  or, 
in  other  words,  men  will  never  cease  to  entertain  some  implicit  opin- 
ions without  trying  them  by  actual  discussion.  If  every  one  under- 
took to  form  his  own  opinions,  and  to  seek  for  truth  by  isolated 
paths  struck  out  by  himself  alone,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
considerable  number  of  men  would  ever  imite  in  any  common  belief. 

But  obviously  without  such  common  behef  no  society  can  pros- 
per— say  rather  no  society  does  subsist;  for  vnthout  ideas  held  in 
common,  there  is  no  common  action,  and  without  common  action, 
there  may  still  be  men,  but  there  is  no  social  body.  In  order  that 
society  should  exist,  and,  a  fortioriy  that  a  sodety  should  prosper, 
it  is  required  that  all  the  minds  of  the  citizens  should  be  rallied  and 
held  together  by  certain  predominant  ideas ;  and  this  cannot  be  the 
case,  unless  each  of  them  sometimes  draws  his  opinions  from  the 
common  source,  and  consents  to  accept  certain  matters  of  belief  at 
the  hands  of  the  community. 

K  I  now  consider  man  in  his  isolated  capacity,  I  find  that 
dogmatical  belief  is  not  less  mdispensable  to  him  in  order  io  hve 
alone,  than  it  is  to  enable  him  to  co-operate  with  his  fellow  creatures. 
If  man  were  forced  to  demonstrate  to  himself  all  the  truths  of  which 
he  makes  daily  use,  his  task  would  never  end.  He  would  exhaust 
his  strength  in  preparatory  exercises,  without  advancing  beyond 
them.  As,  from  the  shortness  of  his  life,  he  has  not  the  time,  nor, 
from  the  limits  of  his  intelligence,  the  capacity,  to  accomplish  this, 
he  is  reduced  to  take  upon  trust  a  number  of  facts  and  opinions 
which  he  has  not  had  either  the  time  or  the  power  to  verify  himsdf, 
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but  which  men  of  greater  alnlity  have  sought  out,  or  which  the  work] 
adopts.  On  this  groundwork  he  raises  for  himself  the  structure  of 
bis  own  thoughts ;  nor  is  he  led  to  proceed  in  this  manner  by  choice, 
80  much  as  he  is  constrained  by  the  inflexible  law  of  his  condition. 

There  is  no  philosopher  of  such  great  parts  in  the  world,  but  that 
he  believes  a  million  of  things  on  the  faith  of  other  people,«nd  sup* 
poses  a  great  many  more  truths  than  he  demonstrates. 

This  is  not  only  necessary  but  desirable.  A  man  who  should 
undertake  to  inquire  into  everything  for  himself,  could  devote  to  each 
thing  but  little  time  and  attention.  His  task  would  keep  his  mind 
in  perpetual  unrest,  which  would  prevent  him  from  penetratmg  to 
the  depth  of  any  truth,  or  of  grappling  his  mind  indissolubly  to  any 
conviction.  His  inteUect  would  be  at  once  independent  and  power- 
less. He  must  therefore  make  his  choice  from  among  the  various 
objects  of  human  belief,  and  he  must  adopt  many  opinions  without 
discussion,  in  order  to  search  the  better  into  that  smaller  number 
which  he  sets  apart  for  investigation.  It  is  true,  that  whoever  re- 
ceives an  opinion  on  the  word  of  another,  does  so  far  enslave  his 
m'md ;  but  it  is  a  salutary  servitude  which  allows  him  to  make  a 
good  use  of  freedom. 

A  principle  of  authority  must  then  always  occur,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, in  some  part  or  other  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
world.  Its  place  is  variable^  but  a  place  it  necessarily  has.  The 
independence  of  individual  minds  may  be  greater  or  it  may  be  less : 
imbounded  it  cannot  be.  Thus  the  question  is,  not  to  know  whether 
any  intellectual  authority  exists  in  the  ages  of  democracy,  but  simply 
where  it  resides  and  by  what  standard  it  is  to  be  measured. 

I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  how  the  equality  of  con- 
ditions leads  men  to  entertain  a  sort  of  instinctive  incredulity  of  the 
supernatural,  and  a  very  lofty  and  often  exaggerated  opinion  of  the 
human  understanding.  The  men  who  live  at  a  period  of  social 
equality  are  not  therefore  easily  led  to  place  that  intellectual  au- 
thority to  which  they  bow  either  beyond  or  above  humanity.  They 
commonly  seek  for  the  sources  of  truth  in  themselves,  or  in  those 
who  are  like  themselves.  This  would  be  enough  to  prove  that  at 
such  periods  no  new  religion  could  be  established,  and  that  all 
schemes  for  such  a  purpose  would  be  not  only  impious  bat  absurd 
and  irrational.  It  may  be  foreseen  that  a  democratic  people  will  not 
easily  give  credence  to  divine  missions ;  that  they  will  turn  modem 
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prophets  to  a  ready  jest ;  and  that  they  wSl  sedc  to  dsoover  the 
chief  arbiter  of  thar  belief  withm,  and  not  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
kind 

When  the  ranks  of  society  are  unequal,  and  men  unlike  each 
other  in  condition,  there  are  some  individuals  invested  with  all  the 
power  of  superior  intelligence,  learning,  and  enlightenm^it,  while 
the  multitude  is  sunk  in  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Men  living  at 
these  aristocratic  periods  are  therefore  naturally  induced  to  shape 
their  opinions  by  the  superior  standard  of  a  person  or  a  class  of  per- 
sons, while  they  sa*e  averse  to  recognise  the  infallibility  of  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

The  contrary  takes  place  in  ages  of  equality.  The  nearer  the 
citizens  are  drawn  to  the  common  level  of  an  equal  and  nmilarcon- 
(fition,  the  less  prone  does  each  manbecome  to  place  implicit  faith  in 
a  certain  man  or  a  certain  class  of  men.  But  his  readiness  to  be- 
lieve the  multitude  increases,  and  opinion  is  more  than  ever  mistress 
of  the  world.  Not  only  is  common  opinion  the  only  guide  which 
private  judgement  retains  among  a  democratic  people,  but  among 
such  a  people  it  possesses  a  power  infinitely  beyond  what  it  has 
elsewhere.  At  periods  of  equality  men  have  no  faith  in  one  another, 
by  reason  of  their  common  resemblance ;  but  this  very  resemblance 
gives  them' almost  unbounded  confidence  in  the  judgemait  of  the 
public ;  for  it  would  not  seem  probable,  as  th^  are  all  endowed 
with  equal  means  of  judging,  but  that  the  greater  truth  should  go 
with  the  greater  number. 

When  the  inhabitant  of  a  democratic  country  compares  himself 
individually  with  all  those  about  him,  he  feels  with  pride  that  he  is 
the  equal  of  any  one  of  them;  but  when  he  comes  to  survey  the 
totality  of  his  fellows,  and  to  place  himself  in  contrast  to  so  huge  a 
body,  he  is  instantly  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  his  own  ins^ufi- 
cance  and  weakness. 

The  same  equality  which  renders  him  independent  of  each  <^  his 
feDow-dtizens,  taken  severally,  exposes  him  al<Mie  and  unprotected 
to  the  influence  of  the  greater  number. 

The  public  has  therefore  among  a  deuiocratic  peqple  a  singiily 
power,  of  which  aristocratic  nations  could  never  so  much  as  conceive 
an  idea ;  for  it  does  not  persuade  to  certain  opini(»is,  but  it  enforcet 
ihem,  and  infuses  them  into  the  &culties  by  a  sort  of  enormous 
sure  of  the  minds  of  all  upon  the  reason  of  each. 
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In  the  United  States  the  majcmtj  undertakes  to  supply  a  multi- 
tude of  ready-made  opinions  for  the  use  of  individuals,  who  are  thus 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  forming  opinicMis  of  their  own.  Eveiy 
body  there  adopts  great  numbers  of  theories  on  philosophy,  morals, 
wod  politics,  without  inquiry,  upon  public  trust ;  and  if  we  look  to  it 
very  narrowly,  it  will  be  percaved  that  religion  herself  holds  her 
sway  there,  much  less  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation  than  as  a  common(y 
received  opinion. 

The  fact  that  the  political  laws  of  the  Americans  are  such  that 
the  majority  rules  the  community  with  sovereign  sway,  materially 
increases  the  power  which  that  majority  naturally  exercises  over 
the  mind.  For  nothing  is  more  customary  in  man  than  to  recognise 
superior  wisdom  in  the  person  of  his  oppressor.  This  political  om* 
nipotence  of  the  majority  in  the  United  States  doubtless  augments 
&e  influence  which  public  opinion  would  obtain  without  it  over  the 
mind  of  each  member  of  the  community ;  but  the  foundations  of  that 
influence  do  not  rest  upon  it.  They  must  be  sought  for  in  the  prin« 
dple  of  equality  itself,  not  in  the  more  or  less  popular  institutions 
which  men  living  under  that  condition  may  give  themselves.  The 
mtdlectual  d<Mninion  <^  the  greater  number  would  probably  be  less 
absolute  among  a  democratic  people  governed  by  a  king  than  in  the 
sphere  of  a  pure  democracy,  but  it  will  always  be  extremely  abso- 
lute ;  and,  by  whatever  political  laws  men  are  governed  in  the  ages 
of  equality,  it  may  be  foreseen  that  faith  in  public  opinion  will  be- 
come a  species  of  religion  there,  and  the  majority  its  ministering 
propnet. 

Thus  mtellectual  authority  will  be  different,  but  it  will  not  be  di- 
minished ;  and  far  from  thinking  that  it  will  disappear,  I  augur  thttt 
H  may  readily  acquire  too  much  preponderance,  and  confine  the  ac* 
tion  of  private  judgemait  within  narrower  limits  than  are  siuted  dther 
to  the  greatness  or  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  In  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  I  very  clearly  discern  two  tendencies ;  tiie  one  lead- 
ing the  mind  of  every  man  to  untried  thoughts,  tiie  other  inc^ned  to 
fnohibit  him  from  thinking  at  all.  And  I  perceive  how,  under  the 
domknon  of  certain  laws,  democracy  would  extingmdi  that  liberty 
of  the  mind  to  which  a  democratic  social  condition  is  favorable;  so 
ttnt,  after  havmg  broken  all  the  bondage  once  imposed  on  it  by 
ranks  or  by  men,  the  human  mind  would  be  closely  fettered  to  Ae 
general  will  of  the  greatest  manber. 
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If  the  absolute  power  of  a  majority  were  to  be  substttuted  bj  de- 
mocratic natioDS,  for  all  the  differ^t  powers  whkh  checked  or  re- 
tarded oyermuch  the  energy  of  individual  minds,  the  evil  would  only 
have  changed  its  symptoms.  Men  would  not  have  found  the  means 
of  independ^it  life ;  they  would  simply  have  invented  (no  easy  tadc) 
a  new  dress  for  servitude.  There  is — and  I  cannot  repeat  it  too 
often— there  is  in  this  matter  for  profound  reflection  for  those  who 
look  on  freedom  as  a  holy  thing,  and  who  hate  not  only  the  despot, 
but  despotism.  For  myself,  when  I  fed  the  hand  of  power  lie  h^vy 
on  my  brow,I  care  but  little  to  know  who  oppresses  me;  and  I  am 
not  the  more  disposed  to  pass  beneath  the  yoke,  because  it  is  Held 
out  to  me  by  the  arms  of  a  million  men. 


CHAPTEK  m. 

WHY  THE  AMERICANS  DISPLAY  MORE   READINESS  AND  MORE   TASTR 
FOE  GENERAL   IDEAS  THAN  THEIR  FOREFATHERS  THE   ENGLISH. 

The  Deity  does  not  regard  the  human  race  collectively.  He 
surveys  at  one  glance  and  severally  all  the  beings  of  whom  man- 
kind is  composed,  and  he  discerns  in  each  man  the  resemblances 
which  assimilate  him  to  all  his  fellows,  and  the  differences  which 
distinguish  him  from  them.  God  therefore,  stands  in  no  need  of 
general  ideas  ;*  that  is  to  say,  be  is  never  sen^ble  of  the  necessity 
of  collecting  a  considerable  number  of  analogous  objects  under  the 
same  form  for  greater  convenience  in  thinking. 

Such  is,  however,  not  the  case  with  man.  If  the  human  mmd 
were  to  attempt  to  examine  and  pass  a  judgement  on  all  the  indi- 
vidual cases  before  it,  the  immensity  of  detail  would  soon  lead  it 
astray  and  bewilder  its  discemm^it :  in  this  strait,  man  has  re- 

•  [I  have  followed  the  author  m  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  misuse  of 
the  term  **  general  ideas,"  which,  ia  the  restricted  sense  here  given  it,  will 
be  more  familiar  to  the  reader  of  CoodiUac,  than  to  the  student  of  meta- 
physical writers  of  a  more  accurate  style  and  of  more  enlarged  concep- 
tions. What  is  meant  by  the  term  here,  if  simply  the  result  of  that  in- 
ductive process  by  which  the  human  or  finite  understanding  collects  and 
classifies  its  impressions  for  greater  convenience  in  thinking.  It  may  safe- 
ly be  asserted  that  the  Divine  Mind  does  not  require  inductions  to  arrive 
at  general  ideas;  but  some  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the  appareot 
canfusion  under  one  term  of  the  mere  rumdnol  species  or  collective  notions 
derived  by  man  from  experience,  with  the  general  or  universal  ideas  at 
real  essences  existing  as  principles  in  the  Divine  intelligence.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  add  that  the  term  is  not  used  in  the  latter  sense  in  this 
place ;  but  in  a  subsequent  chapter  it  is  apphed,  with  a  more  correct  and 
extensive  signification,  to  the  fundamental  cooceptions  of  religion  and 
moralitv**— Tranj/ator*«  Note,] 
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cotirse  to  an  imperfect  lyut  a  necessary  expedient,  which  at  once 
asasts  and  demonstrates  his  weakness. 

Harmg  superficially  considered  a  certain  number  of  objects,  and 
remarked  their  resemblance,  he  assigns  to  them  a  common  name, 
sets  ihem  apart,  and  proceeds  onward. 

Qeneral  ideas  are  no  proof  of  the  strength,  but  rather  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  human  intellect ;  for  there  are  in  nature  no  beings 
exactly  alike,  no  things  predsely  identical,  nor  any  rules  indiscrim- 
mately  and  alike  applicable  to  several  objects  at  once.  The  chief 
merit  of  general  ideas  is,  that  they  enable  the  human  mind  to  pass 
a  rapid  judgement  on  a  great  many  objects  at  once ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  notions  they  convey  are  never  otherwise  than  in- 
complete, and  they  always  cause  &e  mind  to  lose  as  much  in  accu- 
raqr  as  it  gains  in  comprehenriveness. 

As  social  bodies  advance  in  civilization,  they  acqmre  the  know-k 
ledge  of  new  facts,  and  they  daily  lay  hold  almost  unconsciously  of 
some  particular  truths.  The  more  truths  of  this  kmd  a  man  appre- 
hends, tiie  more  general  4deas,  is  he  naturally  led  to  conceive.  A 
multitude  of  particular  facts  cannot  be  seen  separately,  without  at 
last  discovering  the  ccMnmcm  tie  which  connects  them.  Several 
individuals  lead  to  the  perception  of  the  species;  several  species 
to  that  of  the  genus.  Hence  the  habit  and  the  taste  for  general 
ideas  will  always  be  greatest  among  a  people  of  ancient  cultivation 
mid  extensive  knowledge. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  which  impel  mai  to  generalize 
their  ideas,  or  whidi  restrain  them  from  it. 

The  Americans  are  much  more  addi^ed  to  the  use  of  general 
ideas  than  the  Engfish,  and  entertain  a  much  greater  relish  for 
them :  this  appears  very  singular  at  first  sight,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  two  nations  have  the  same  origin,  that  they  lived  for 
centuries  under  the  same  laws,  and  that  they  still  incessantly  inter- 
change their  opinions  and  their  manners.  This  omtrast  becomes 
much  more  strildng  still,  if  we  fix  our  eyes  on  our  own  part  of  the 
world,  and  compare  together  the  two  most  enlightened  naticms 
winch  inhabit  it  It  would  seem  as  if  the  mind  of  the  English 
could  only  tear  itself  reluctantly  and  painfully  away  firom  the  ob- 
servation of  particular  facts,  to  rise  firom  them  to  their  causes;  and 
that  it  only  generalizes  in  qnte  of  itself.  Among  the  French,  on 
the  contrary,  the  taste  for  general  ideas  would  seem  to  have  grown 
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to  90  ardent  a  paflnoo,  that  it  must  be  satiafiAd  on  erforf  oochhm). 
I  am  informed^  every  morning  when  I  wake,  (hat  some  general  and 
eternal  law  has  just  been  diacovered,  which  I  never  heard  mailviDed 
before.  There  is  not  a  mediocre  scribble  who  does  not  try  hii 
hand  at  discovering  truths  applicable  to  a  great  kingdom,  and  who 
is  verf  ill-pleased  with  himself  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  ooeqires- 
sing  Ihe  human  race  into  the  conq>as8  of  an  article. 

So  great  a  disnmilarity  between  two  very  enli^tened  natioiii 
surinrises  me.  K  I  again  turn  my  attention  to  Englaod,  and  ob- 
serve the  events  which  have  occurred  thore  in  the  last  half  century, 
I  think  I  may  affirm  that  a  taste  for  general  ideas  increases  in  that 
country  in  proporticm  as  its  ancient  constitution  is  weakened. 

The  state  of  civilization  is  therefore  insi:fficiait  by  itself  to  a- 
plain  what  suggests  to  the  himian  mind  the  love  of  general  ideai^ 
i>r  diverts  it  fix>m  them. 

When  the  conditions  of  men  are  v^  unequal,  and  inequality 
itself  is  the  permai^nt  state  of  society,  individual  men  gradually 
become  so  disnmilar,  that  each  dass  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  dis- 
tinct race :  only  one  of  these  classes  is  ever  in  view  at  the  same 
instant ;  and  losing  sight  <^  that  general  tie  which  binds  them  all 
within  the  vast  bosom  of  mankind,  the  observation  invariabfy  rests 
not  on  man,  but  on  certain^  men.  Those  who  live  in  this  aristo- 
cratic state  of  society  never,  therefore,  conceive  very  general  id^s 
respecting  themselves,  and  that  is  enough  to  imbue  them  with  an 
habitual  distrust  of  such  ideas,  and  an  instinctive  aversion  to 
them. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  who  inhalnts  a  democratic  country,  sees 
around  him  on  every  hand,  men  dbflSsring  but  little  from  eadi  other; 
he  cannot  turn  his  mind  to  any  one  portion  of  mankind,  widioat 
expanding  and  dilating  his  thought  till  it  embraces  the  whole.  All 
the  truths  which  are  applicable  to  himself,  appear  to  him  equally 
and  similarly  applicable  to  each  of  his  fellow-dtizens  and  fellow- 
men.  Having  amtracted  the  habit  of  generaliang  his  ideas  in  the 
study  which  engages  him  most,  and  interests  him  more  than  others, 
he  transfers  the  same  habit  to  all  his  pursuits;  and  thus  it  is  tiiat 
the  craving  to  diacoYer  general  laws  in  everything,  to  include  a 
great  number  of  objects  under  the  same  formula,  and  to  eiqplain  a 
mass  of  facts  by  a  single  cause,  becomes  an  ardent,  and  sometimei 
an  undisceming,  passion  in  the  human  mind. 
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Noduog  AofWB  the  trodi  of  this  propoation  mote  dearly  Aan 
tiie  opinioiis  of  ibe  ancients  req[>eotifig  tii^  slaves.  The  most  |»o- 
faoiid  and  capadous  minds  of  Rome  and  Ghreeoe  were  never  aUe 
to  readi  Ae  idea,  at  once  so  general  and  so  am{dey  of  the  common 
hkeneSB  of  men,  and  of  the  common  Urthright  of  each  to  freedom : 
Aej  strove  to  prove  that  slavery  was  in  Uie  order  of  nature,  and 
that  it  would  always  exist  Nay  more,  everything  shows  that  those 
of  the  ancients  who  had  passed  from  the  servile  to  the  firee  condi- 
lion,  many  of  wlM»n  tove  left  us  exceUeat  writings,  did  themselTes 
xegard  servitude  in  no  other  li^t 

All  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  bekmged  to  the  aristocracy  of 
masters,  or  at  least  they  saw  that  aristocrair^  established  and  uncon- 
tested before  their  eyes.  Their  minds,  after  having  been  expanded 
in  several  directions,  were  barred  from  further  progress  in  tins  one; 
and  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth  was  required  to  teach 
that  all  the  members  of  the  human  race  are  by  nature  ^ual  and 
aUke. 

In  the  ages  of  equality  all  men  are  indq>endait  of  each  other, 
isolated  and  weak.  The  movements  of  the  multitude  are  not  per- 
manently guided  by  the  will  of  any  individuals :  at  such  times  hu- 
manity seons  always  to  advance  of  itself.  In  order  therefore  to 
^qdain  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  man  is  driven  to  seek  for 
some  great  causes,  which,  acting  in  the  same  manner  on  all  our 
fellow-crei^ures,  thus  impel  them  all  involuntarily  to  pursue  the 
same  track.  This  again  naturally  leads  the  human  mind  to  con- 
ceive general  ideas  and  superinduces  a  taste  for  them. 

I  have  already  shown  in  what  way  the  equality  of  conditions 
leads  every  man  to  mvestigate  truth  for  himself.  It  may  readily  be 
percaved  that  a  method  of  this  kind  must  insensibly  beget  a  ieo^ 
dency  to  general  jdeas  in  the  human  mind.  When  I  repudiate  tiie 
traiKtionB  of  rank,  {MEofessicm,  and  birth,  when  I  escape  from  the 
authority  of  example,  to  seek  out,  by  the  single  effort  of  my  rea- 
son, the  path  to  be  followed,  I  am  inclined  to  dmve  the  motives  of 
my  opinions  from  human  nature  itself;  which  leads  me  necessarOy, 
and  almost  unconsciously,  to  adopt  a  great  number  of  vexy  goi^ral 
notions. 

All  that  I  have  here  said  explains  the  reasons  for  which  the  En- 
glish display  much  less  readiness  and  taste  far  the  generalization  of 
ideas  than  their  American  progeny,  and  stiU  less  again  than  tharFrea^ 
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neighbours ;  and  likewise  the  reason  for  whidi  the  Eaglirii  of  tfce 
present  day  display  more  of  Aese  qualities  Aan  Aeir  fore&thersdid. 

The  English  hare  long  been  a  very  enlightened  and  a  very  aris- 
tocratic nation ;  Adr  enlightened  condition  urged  tiiem  constantly 
to  generalize,  and  their  aristocratic  haUts  confined  them  to  particu- 
larize. Hence  arose  that  philosophy,  at  once  bold  and  timid,  broad 
and  narrow,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  England,  and  which 
stOl  obstnicts  and  stagnates  in  so  many  minds  in  that  country. 

Independently  of  the  causes  I  have  pmnted  out  in  what  goes  be- 
fore, others  may  be  discerned,  less  apparent  but  no  less  efficacious^ 
which  engender  among  almost  every  democratic  people  a  taste,  and 
frequently  a  passion,  for  general  ideas.  An  accurate  distinction 
must  be  taken  between  idieas  of  this  kind.  Some  are  the  result  of 
slow,  minute  and  conscientious  labour  of  the  mind,  and  these  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  human  knowledge ;  others  spring  up  at  once 
from  the  first  rapid  exercise  of  the  wits,  and  beget  none  but  very 
superficial  and  very  uncertain  notions. 

Men  who  live  in  ages  of  equality  have  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  and 
very  little  leisure ;  their  life  is  so  practical,  so  confused,  so  excited, 
so  active,  tnat  but  little  time  remains  to  them  for  thought  Such 
men  are  prone  to  general  ideas  because  they  spare  them  the  trouble 
of  studying  particulars ;  they  contain,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  great 
deal  in  a  litUe  compass,  and  give  in  a  little  time  a  great  return.  If 
then,  upon  a  brief  and  inattentive  investigation,  a  common  relation 
is  thought  to  be  detected  between  certain  objects,  inquiry  is  not 
pushed  any  further ;  and  without  examining  in  detail  how  far  diese 
different  objects  differ  or  agree,  they  are  hastily  arranged  under  (me 
formulary,  in  order  to  pass  to  another  subject 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  demooatic  period 
is  the  taste  all  men  have  at  such  times  for  easy  success  and  present 
enjoyment.  This  occurs  in  the  pursuits  of  the  intellect  as  well  as 
in  all  others.  Most  of  those  who  live  at  a  time  of  equality  are 
full  of  an  amUtion  at  once  aspiring  and  relaxed :  they  would  iton 
succeed  brilliantly  and  at  once,  but  they  would  be  dispensed  from 
great  efforts  to  obtain  success.  These  conflicting  tendencies  lead 
straight  to  the  research  of  general  ideas,  by  aid  of  which  they  flat- 
ter themselves  that  they  can  figure  very  importantiy  at  a  small 
expense,'  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  with  very  little 
trouble. 
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And  I  know  not  wheth^  they  be  wrong  in  thinking  thus.  For 
their  readers  are  as  much  averse  to  investigating  anything  to  the 
bottom  as  they  can  be  themselves ;  and  what  is  generally  sought  in 
the  productions  of  Ae  mind  is  easy  pleasure  and  information  without 
labour. 

If  aristocratic  nations  do  not  make  sufficient  use  of  general  ideas, 
and  frequently  treat  them  with  inconsiderate  disdain,  it  is  true,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  democratic  people  is  ever  ready  to  cany 
ideas  of  this  land  to  excess,  and  to  espouse  them  with  mjudicknM 
warmth* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WHY  TH£   AMEBICANS  HAV£  NEVER  BEEN  SO  EAGER  AS  THE  FRENCH 
FOR  GENERAL   IDEAS  IN    POLITICAL   MATTERS. 

I  OBSERVED  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  Americans  show  a  less 
decided  taste  for  general  ideas  than  the  French ;  this  is  more  espe- 
cially true  in  political  matters. 

Although  the  Americans  infuse  into  their  legation  infinitely 
more  general  ideas  than  ihe  English,  and  although  they  pay  mudi 
more  attention  than  the  latter  people  to  the  adjustment  of  the  prac- 
tice ot  affairs  to  theory,  no  political  bodies  in  the  United  States  have 
ever  shown  so  warm  an  attachment  to  general  ideas  as  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  the  Convention  in  France.  At  no  time  has 
the  American  people  laid  hold  on  ideas  of  this  kind  with  the  pas- 
sionate energy  of  the  French  people  in  the  eighteenth  century,  or 
displayed  the  same  blind  confidence  in  the  value  and  absolute  truth 
of  any  theory. 

This  difference  between  the  Americans  and  the  French  originates 
in  several  causes,  but  principally  in  the  following  one.  The  Ameri- 
cans form  a  democratic  people,  which  has  always  itself  directed 
public  affairs.  The  French  are  a  democratic  people,  who,  for  a  long 
time,  could  only  speculate  on  the  best  manner  of  conducting  thenu 
The  social  condition  of  France  led  that  people  to  conceive  very 
general  ideas  on  the  subject  of  government,  while  its  political  con- 
stitution prevented  it  from  correcting  those  ideas  by  experiment,  and 
from  gradually  detecting  their  insufficiency;  whereas  in  America 
the  two  things  constantiy  balance  and  correct  each  other. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  aght,  that  this  is  very  much  opposed  to 
what  I  have  said  before,  that  democratic  nations  derive  their  love  of 
theory  from  the  excitement  of  thdr  active  life.  A  more  attentive 
examination  will  show  that  there  is  nothing  contradictory  in  the 
proposition. 


Men  living  in  democratic  countnes  eagerly  lay  liold  of  general 
ideas  because  they  have  but  little  leisure,  and  because  these  ideas 
spare  them  the  trouble  of  studying  particulars.  This  is  true;  but  it 
is  only  to  be  understood  to  apply  to  those  matters  which  are  not  ^ 
necessary  and  haHtual  subjects  of  tfaar  thoughts.  Mercantile  men 
will  take  up  very  eagerly,  and  without  any  very  dose  scrutiny,  all 
Hxe  general  ideas  on  philosophy,  politics,  science,  or  the  arts,  which 
may  be  presented  to  them ;  but  for  such  as  relate  to  commerce,  they 
will  not  receive  them  without  inquiry,  or  adopt  them  without  re- 
serve. The  same  thing  applies  to  statesmen  vnth  regard  to  general 
ideas  in  poUtics. 

If  then  there  be  a  subject  upon  which  a  democratic  people  is  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  abandon  itself,  blindly  and  extravagantly,  to  gene- 
ral ideas,  the  best  corrective  that  can  be  used  will  be  to  make  that 
subject  ft  part  of  the  daily  practical  occupation  of  that  people.  The 
people  will  then  be  compelled  to  enter  upon  its  details,  and  the  de- 
tails will  teach  thooa  the  weak  points  of  the  theoiy.  This  remedy 
may  frequently  be  a  painful  one,  but  its  effect  is  certain. 

Thus  it  happens,  thkt  the  democratic  institutions  which  compel 
every  dtizen  to  take  a  practical  part  in  the  government,  moderate 
tiiat  ezcesave  taste  for  general  theories  in  politics,  which  the  prin- 
ciple ci  equality  suggests. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
er  Tin  manner  m  which  religion  in  hb  united  stathi 

AVAILS  itself  OT  DEHOCBATM;  TONDBNGIE& 

I  HATE  laid  it  down  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  men  cannot  do 
wiAout  dogmatical  belief;  and  eren  that  it  16  very  much  to  be  de» 
ttred  that  such  befief  Ao\M  exist  among  ttieoL  I  now  add^  that 
of  all  the  kinds  of  dogmatical  belief,  the  most  desirable  ajq>ears  to  nm 
to  be  dogmatical  bdief  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  this  is  a  rerj 
dear  mference,  even  from  no  higher  considerations  than  the  interests 
of  this  world. 

There  is  hardly  cmy  human  action,  however  pvticalar  a  character 
be  asmgned  to  it,  whidi  does  md  otiginsle  in  some  very  general 
idea  men  have  ccmeeived  of  the  Deity,  of  His  reladon  to  mankind, 
of  the  nature  of  their  own  souls,  and  of  their  duties  to  their  fellow* 
creatures.  Nor  can  anything  prevent  these  ideas  from  being  the 
common  spring  from  which  everything  else  emanates. 

Men  are  therefore  immeasurably  interested  in  acquiring  fixed 
ideas  of  Grod,  of  the  soul,  and  of  their  common  duties  to  their 
Creator  and  to  their  fellow-men;  for  doubt  on  these  first  principles 
would  abandon  all  their  actions  to  the  impulse  of  chance,  and  would 
condemn  them  to  live,  to  a  certain  extent,  powerless  and  undis- 
ciplined. 

This  is  then  the  subject  on  whirh  it  is  most  important  for  each 
of  us  to  entertain  fixed  ideas ;  and  unhappily  it  is  also  the  subject 
on  which  it  is  most  difficult  for  each  of  us,  left  to  himself,  to  settle 
his  opinions  by  the  sole  force  of  his  reason.  None  but  minds  sin- 
gularly free  from  the  ordinary  anxieties  of  life — minds  at  once  pene- 
trating, subtle,  and  trained  by  thinking— can,  even  with  the  aasist** 
ancc  of  much  time  and  care,  sound  the  depth  of  these  most  necessary 
truths.  And,  indeed,  we  see  that  these  philosophers  are  themselves 
almost  always  enshrouded  in  imcertainties ;  that  at  every  step  the 
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natural  light  wbich  illuminates  tiieir  path  grows  liaimer  and  Urn 
secure ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  efibrts,  they  have  as  yet  onlj 
discovered  a  small  number  of  conflicting  notions,  on  which  the  mind 
of  man  has  been  tossed  about  for  thousands  of  years,  without  ^ther 
laying  a  firmer  grasp  on  truth,  or  findmg  novelty  even  in  its  errors. 
Studies  of  this  nature  are  far  above  the  averieige  capacity  of  men ; 
and  even  if  the  majority  of  mankind  were  capable  of  such  pursuits, 
it  is  evident  that  leisure  to  cultivate  them  would  still  be  wanting. 

Fixed  ideas  of  God  and  human  nature  are  indispensaUe  to  the 
daily  practice  of  men's  lives ;  but  the  practice  of  their  lives  prevents 
them  from  acquiring  such  ideas. 

The  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  be  without  a  parallel.  Among 
the  sciences  there  are  some  which  are  useful  to  the  mass  of  mankind, 
and  which  are  within  its  reach ;  others  can  only  be  approached  by 
the  few,  and  are  not  cultivated  by  the  many,  who  require  nothing 
beyond  their  more  remote  applications :  but  the  daily  practice  of  the 
^ence  I  speak  of  is  indispensable  to  all,  although  the  study  of  it  is 
inaccessible  to  the  far  greater  number. 

General  ideas  respecting  God  and  human  nature  are  therefore  the 
ideas  above  all  otiiiers  which  it  is  most  suitable  to  withdraw  from 
the  habitual  action  of  private  judgement,  and  in  which  there  is  most 
to  gain  and  least  to  lose  by  recogniring  a  principle  of  authority. 

The  first  object  and  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  religions 
is  to  fiimish  to  each  of  these  fundamental  questions  a  solution  which 
is  at  once  clear,  precise,  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  and 
lasting.  There  are  religions  which  are  very  false  and  very  absurd; 
but  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  any  religion  which  remains  vritlnn  the 
circle  I  have  just  traced,  without  aspiring  to  go  beyond  it,  (as  many 
religions  have  attempted  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  indosing  on  every 
side  the  firee  progress  of  the  human  mind,)  imposes  a  salutary  restraint 
on  the  intellect ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  if  it  do  not  save  m«i 
in  another  world,  such  religion  is  at  least  very  conducive  to  their 
happiness  and  their  greatness  in  this. 

This  is  more  especially  true  of  men  living  in  free  countries.  When 
the  reli^on  of  a  people  is  destroyed,  doubt  gets  hold  of  the  highest 
portions  of  the  intellect,  and  half  paralyses  all  the  rest  of  its  powers. 
Every  man  accustoms  himself  to  entertadn  none  but  confiised  uhI 
cfaan^ng  notions  on  the  subjects  most  interesting  to  his  fellow* 
creatures  and  hunsdf.    His  opinions  are  ill«*defended  vad  easily 


abtmdoned ;  an!  despairing  of  ever  resolving,  by  himself^  tbe  hard  > 
est  problems  of  the  destiny  of  man,  he  ignobly  submits  to  think  no 
more  about  them. 

Such  a  condition  cannot  but  enervate  the  soul,  relax  the  springs 
of  the  will,  and  prepare  a  people  for  servitude.  Nor  does  it  only 
happen,  in  such  a  case,  that  they  aUow  their  freedom  to  be  wrested 
from  them ;  they  frequently  themselves  surrender  it  When  there 
is  no  longer  any  principle  of  authority  in  religion  any  more  than  in 
pditics,  men  are  ^eedily  frightened  at  the  aspect  of  this  unbounded 
independence.  The  constant  agitation  of  all  surrounding  things 
alarms  and  exhausts  them.  As  everythmg  is  at  sea  in  the  sphere 
of  the  intellect,  they  determine  at  least  that  the  mechanism  of  socie^ 
diould  be  firm  and  fixed ;  and  as  they  cannot  resume  their  ancient 
belief,  they  assume  a  master. 

For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  whether  man  can  ever  support  at  the 
same  time  complete  religious  ind'ependence  and  entire  pubUc  freedom. 
And  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  faith  be  wanting  in  him,  he  must 
serve ;  and  if  he  be  free,  he  must  believe. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  great  utility  of  religions  is  still  more  obyi- 
ous  among  nations  where  equality  of  conditions  prevails  than  among 
others.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  equahty,  which  brings  great 
benefits  into  the  world,  nevertheless  suggests  to  men  (as  will  i)e 
shown  hereafter)  some  very  dangerous  propensities.  It  tends  to  iso- 
late them  from  each  other,  to  concentrate  every  man's  attention  upon 
himself;  and  it  lays  open  the  soul  to  an  inordinate  love  of  material 
gratification. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  religion  is  to  inspire  diametrically  con- 
trary prindples.  There  is  no  religion  which  does  not  place  the  ob- 
ject of  man's  desires  above  and  beyond  the  treasures  of  earth,  and 
which  does  not  naturally  raise  his  soul  to  regions  far  above  those  of 
the  senses.  Nor  is  there  any  which  does  not  impose  on  man  some 
sort  of  duties  to  his  kind,  and  thus  draw  him  at  times  firom  the  con- 
templation of  himself.  This  occurs  in  religions  the  most  false  and 
dangerous. 

Religious  nations  are  therefore  naturally  strong  on  Ae  very  point 
on  which  democratic  nations  are  weak ;  which  shows  of  what  im- 
portance it  is  for  men  to  preserve  their  reli^on  as  their  conditicms 
become  more  equal 

I  have  ndther  the  right  nor  the  intention  of  examining  the  super- 
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natural  means  which  God  employs  to  infuse  religious  belief  into  the 
heart  of  man.  I  am  at  this  moment  considering  religions  in  a  pure- 
ly human  point  of  view :  my  object  is  to  inquire  by  what  means  they 
may  most  easily  retain  their  sway  in  the  democratic  ages  upon  which 
we  are  entering 

It  has  been  shown  that,  at  times  of  general  cultivation  and 
equality,  the  human  mind  does  not  consent  to  adopt  dogmatical 
opinions  without  reluctance,  and  feels  their  necessity  acutely  in 
spiritual  matters  only.  This  proves,  in  the  first  place,  that  at  such 
times  religions  ought,  more  cautiously  than  at  any  other,  to  confine 
themselves  within  their  own  precincts ;  for  in  seeking  to  extend  tiieir 
power  beyond  religious  matters,  they  incur  a  risk  of  not  being  be- 
lieved at  all.  The  circle  within  which  they  seek  to  bound  the  hu- 
man intellect  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully  traced,  and  beyond 
its  verge  the  mind  should  be  left  in  entire  freedom  to  its  own 
guidance. 

Mohammed  professed  to  derive  from  Heaven,  and  he  has  inserted 
in  the  Koran,  not  only  a  body  of  religious  doctrines,  but  political 
maxims,  dvil  and  criminal  laws,  and  theories  of  science.  The  Gos- 
pel, on  the  contrary,  only  speaks  of  the  general  relations  of  men  to 
God  and  to  each  other — ^beyond  which  it  inculcates  and  imposes  no 
point  of  faith.  This  alone,  besides  a  thousand  other  reasons,  would 
suffice  to  prove  that  the  former  of  these  religions  will  never  long 
predominate  in  a  cultivated  and  democratic  age,  while  the  latter  is 
destined  to  retain  its  sway  at  these  as  at  all  other  periods. 

But  in  continuation  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  find  that  in 
order  for  religions  to  maintain  their  authority,  humanly  speaking,  in 
•lemocratic  ages,  they  not  only  must  confine  themselves  strictly 
within  the  circle  of  spiritual  matters :  their  power  also  depends  very 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  belief  they  inculcate,  on  the  external 
forms  they  assume,  and  on  the  obligations  they  impose. 

The  preceding  observation,  that  equality  leads  men  to  very  gen- 
eral and  ver}'  extensive  notions,  is  principally  to  be  understood  as 
applied  to  the  question  of  religion.  Men  living  in  a  similar  and  equal 
condition  in  the  world  readily  conceive  the  idea  of  the  one  God, 
govemmg  every  man  by  the  same  laws,  and  granting  to  every  man 
future  happmess  on  the  same  conditions.  The  idea  of  the  unity  of 
muikmd  constantly  leads  them  back  to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
Creator ;  while,  on  the  contrary  in  a  state  of  society,  where  men 
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are^  brokoi  up  Into  very  unequal  ranks,  they  are  apt  to  derise  a» 
many  deities  as  there  are  nations,  castes,  classes,  or  families,  and  to 
(race  a  thousand  private  roads  to  Heaven. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Christianity  itself  has  felt,  to  a  certam 
extent,  the  influence  which  social  and  political  conditions  exercise 
on  religious  opinions. 

At  the  epoch  at  which  the  Christian  religion  appeared  upon  earth. 
Providence,  by  whom  the  world  was  doubtiess  prepared  for  its  com- 
ing, had  gathered  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race,  like  an  im- 
mense flock,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Csesars.  The  men  of  whom 
this  multitude  was  composed  were  distinguished  by  numerous  £ffer- 
ences ;  but  they  had  tiius  much  in  common,  that  they  all  obeyed  the 
same  laws,  and  that  every  subject  was  so  weak  and  insignificant 
in  relation  to  the  imperial  potentate,  that  all  appeared  equal  when 
their  condition  was  contrasted  with  his. 

This  novel  and  peculiar  state  of  mankind  necessarily  predisposed 
men  to  listen  to  the  general  truths  which  Christianity  teaches,  and 
may  serve  to  explam  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  whidi  they  then 
penetrated  into  tiie  human  mind. 

The  counterpart  of  this  state  of  things  was  exhibited  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman  World,  being  then  as  it 
were  shattered  into  a  thousand  fragments,  each  nation  resumed  its 
pristine  individuality.  An  infinite  scale  of  ranks  very  soon  grew  up 
in  the  bosom  of  these  nations;  the  difierent  races  were  more  sharply 
defined,  and  each  nation  was  £vided  by  castes  into  several  peoples. 
In  the  midst  of  this  common  effort,  which  seemed  to  be  urging  hu- 
man society  to  the  greatest  conceivable  amount  of  voluntary  subdi- 
vision, Christianity  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  leading  general  ideas 
which  it  had  brought  into  the  world.  But  it  appeared,  nevertheless, 
to  lend  itself,  as  much  as  was  possible,  to  those  new  tendencies  to 
which  the  firactional  distribution  of  mankind  have  given  birdi.  Men 
contmued  to  worship  an  only  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all 
things ;  but  every  people,  every  city,  and,  so  to  speak,  eveiy  man, 
thought  to  obtain  some  £stinct  privilege,  and  win  the  favor  of  an 
espedal  patron  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  Grace.  Unable  to  sub- 
divide the  Deity,  they  multiplied  and  improperly  enhanced  the  im- 
portance of  tiie  divine  agents.  The  homage  due  to  saints  and  an- 
gels became  an  almost  idolatrous  worship  among  the  majcnity  of  tte 
Christian  world ;  and  apprehensions  might  be  entertained  for  a  mo- 


meat  lett  the  rdi^oa  of  Qurist  ahoukl  retrograde  toward  tbe  super- 
fltitioDS  which  it  had  subdued. 

It  aeems  erident,  that  the  more  the  barriers  are  remoTed  which 
separate  nation  from  nation  among  manldnd,  and  citiztn  from  citizen 
among  a  people,  the  stronger  is  die  bent  of  the  hmnan  mind,  as  if 
b]r  its  own  impulse,  toward  the  idea  of  ui  onlj  and  all-powerful 
Bemg,  dispensing  equal  laws  in  the  same  manner  to  every  man.  In 
democratic  ages  then  it  is  more  particularly  important  not  to  allow 
the  homage  paid  to  secondary  agents  to  be  confoimded  with  the 
WOTship  due  to  the  Creator  akne. 

Another  truth  is  no  less  clear — that  reli^ons  ought  to  assumo 
fewer  external  obserrances  in  democratic  pmods  than  at  any  others. 

In  speaking  of  philosojdxical  method  among  the  Americans,  I 
have  shown  that  nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  the  human  mind  in 
an  age  of  equality  than  the  idea  of  subjection  to  forms.  Men  living 
at  such  times  are  impatient  of  figures;  to  their  eyes  symbols  appear 
to  be  the  puerile  artifice  which  is  used  to  conceal  or  to  set  o£f  truths^ 
which  should  more  naturally  be  bared  to  the  light  of  open  day :  they 
are  unmoved  by  ceremonial  observances^  and  they  are  predisposed 
to  attach  a  secondary  importance  to  the  details  of  puWc  worship. 

Those  whose  care  it  is  to  regulate  the  external  Ibnns  6f  religbn 
in  a  democratic  age  should  pay  a  dose  attention  to  these  natural 
propensities  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  not  unnecessarily  to  nai 
counter  to  tiiem. 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  necessity  of  forms,  which  fix  the  human 
mind  in  the  oontemplati(Hi  of  abstract  truths,  and  stimulate  its  ardcnr 
in  the  pursuit  c^  them,  while  they  invigorate  its  powers  of  retaining 
tiiem  stead&stly.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  it  is  posnble  to  maintain 
a  rdigion  vrithout  external  observances ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  persuaded,  that,  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are  entering,  it  would 
be  peculiarly  dangerous  to  multq>ly  them  beyond  measure;  and  that 
they  ought  rather  to  be  limited  to  as  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  perpetuate  the  doctrine  itself,  which  is  the  substance  of  religions 
of  which  the  ritual  is  only  the  form.*    A  religion  which  diould  be^ 

^  In  all  religioiis  there  are  some  ceremonies  which  are  inherent  in  the 
sabstaaoe  of  the  faith  itself,  and  in  these  nothing  should  on  any  account  be 
changed.  This  is  especially  die  case  with  Roman  CathoKcism,  in  which 
the  doctrine  and  the  form  are  freqoendy  so  closely  united  at  to  ft»m  cm 
pobt 
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oonie  more  minute,  mere  peremptory^  and  more  surcharged  ^rkh 
■nail  observances  at  a  time  in  which  men  are  becoming  more  ecpial^ 
would  soon  find  itself  reduced  to  a  band  of  fanatical  zealots  in  the 
midst  of  an  infidel  people. 

I  anticipate  the  objection,  that  as  all  religions  have  general  and 
eternal  truths  for  their  object,  they  cannot  thus  shape  themselves  to 
die  shifting  spirit  of  every  age,  vrithout  forfeiting  their  claim  to  cer- 
tainty  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

To  this  I  reply  again,  that  the  principal  opinions  which  constitute 
belief,  and  which  theologians  call  articles  of  faith,  must  be  very 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  accessories  connected  with  them. 
ReUgions  are  obliged  to  hold  fast  to  the  former,  whatever  be  the 
peculiar  spirit  of  the  age ;  but  they  should  take  good  care  not  to 
bmd  themselves  in  the  same  manner  to  the  latter,  at  a  time  when 
everything  is  in  trani^tion,  and  when  the  mind,  accustomed  to  the 
moving  pageant  of  human  affairs,  reluctantly  endures  the  attempt  to 
fix  it  to  any  ^ven  point.  The  fixity  of  external  and  secondary  things 
can  only  afford  a  chance  of  duration  when  civil  society  is  itself  fixed ; 
under  any  other  circumstances  I  hold  it  to  be  perilous. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  that,  of  all  the  passions  which 
originate  in,  or  are  fostered  by,  equality,  there  is  one*which  it  ren- 
ders peculiarly  intense,  and  which  it  infuses  at  the  same  time  into 
the  heart  of  every  man :  I  mean  the  love  of  well-being.  The  taste 
for  well-being  is  the  prominent  and  indelible  feature  of  democratic 
ages. 

It  may  be  believed  that  a  religion  which  should  undertake  to  de- 
stroy so  deep-seated  a  passion,  would  meet  its  own  destruction 
thence  in  the  end ;  and  if  it  attempted  to  wean  men  entirely  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  in  order  to  devote 
thdr  faculties  exclusively  to  the  thought  of  another,  it  may  be  fore- 
seen that  the  soul  would  at  length  escape  from  its  grasp,  to  plunge 
into  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  present  and  material  pleasures. 

The  chief  concern  of  religions  is  to  purify,  to  regulate,  and  to 
restrain  the  excesave  and  exclusive  taste  for  well-being  which  men 
fed  at  periods  of  equality  ;  but  they  would  err  in  attempting  to 
control  it  completely  or  to  eradicate  it  They  will  not  succeed  in 
curing  men  of  the  love  of  riches ;  but  they  may  still  persuade  men 
to  enrich  themselves  by  none  but  honest  means. 

This  brings  me  to  a  final  consideration,  which  comprises,  as  it 
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wore,  all  the  others.  The  more  the  conditions  of  men  are  equaUz^ 
and  assimilated  to  each  other,  the  more  important  is  it  for  religions, 
while  they  car^iilly  abstain  from  the  daily  turmoil  of  secular 
affairs,  not  needlessly  to  run  counter  to  the  ideap  Tvhich  generally 
prevail,  and  the  permanent  interests  which  exist  in  the  mass  of  the 
people.  For  as  public  opinion  grows  to  be  more  and  more  evi- 
dently the  first  and  most  irresistiUe  of  existing  powers,  the  religious 
principle  has  no  external  support  strong  enough  to  enable  it  long 
to  resist  its  attacks.  This  is  not  less  true  of  a  democratic  people, 
ruled  by  a  despot,  than  in  a  republic.  In  ages  of  equality,  kings 
may  often  command  obedience,  but  the  majority  always  commands 
belief:  to  the  majority  therefore  deference  is  to  be  paid  in  whatso- 
ever is  not  contrary  to  the  faith. 

I  showed  in  my  former  volumes  how  the  American  clei^  stanc) 
aloof  from  secular  affairs.  This  is  the  most  obvious,  but  it  is  not  the 
only,  example  of  their  self-restraint  In  America  religion  is  a  dis- 
tinct sphere,  in  whidi  the  priest  is  sovereign,  but  out  of  which  he 
takes  care  never  to  go.  Within  its  limits  he  is  the  master  of  the 
mind ;  beyond  them,  he  leaves  men  to  themselves,  and  surrenders 
them  to  the  independence  and  instability  which  belong  to  their  nar 
ture  and  their  age.  I  have  seen  n^  country  in  which  Christianity 
is  clothed  with  fewer  forms,  figures  and  observances  than  in  tfa^ 
United  States ;  or  where  it  presents  more  distinct,  more  simple,  or 
more  general  notions  to  the  mmd.  Although  the  Christians  of 
America  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  sects,  they  all  look  upon 
their  religion  in  the  same  light  This  appliesto  Roman  Catholic- 
ism  as  well  as  to  the  other  forms  of  belief.  There  are  no  tlomish 
priests  who  show  less  taste  for  the  minute  individual  observances, 
for  extraordmary  or  peculiar  means  of  salvaticm,  or  who  cling  more 
to  the  spirit,  and  less  to  the  letter,  of  the  law,  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  of  the  United  States.  Nowhere  is  that  doctrine  ot 
the  Church,  which  prohibits  the  worship  reserved  to  God  alone 
from  being  offered  to  the  Saints,  more  clearly  inculcated  or  nKvre 
generally  followed.  Yet  the  Roman  Catholics  of  America  are  very 
sabmisnve  and  very  oncere. 

Another  remade  is  applicaUe  to  the  dei^  of  every  communion. 
The  American  ministers  of  the  Gkspel  do  not  attempt  to  draw  or 
to  fix  all  the  thoughts  of  man  iq)on  the  life  to  come;  they  are 
to  surrender  a  portion  of  his  heart  to  the  cares  of  the  pres- 
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ent ;  seeming  to  consider  the  goods  of  tbis  world  as  importaat,  al- 
fhongh  as  secondarj,  olijects.  If  they  take  no  part  themsdves  in 
pfoductiye  labour,  they  are  at  least  interested  in  its  progression  and 
readj  to  applaud  its  results ;  and  while  they  never  cease  to  point 
to  die  other  world  as  the  great  object  of  fbe  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
believer,  they  do  not  forbid  him  hcmestly  to  court  prosperity  in  this. 
Far  from  attempting  to  show  that  these  things  are  distinct  and  con- 
trary to  one  another,  they  study  rather  to  find  out  on  what  point 
Ifacy  are  most  nearly  and  closely  connected. 

All  the  American  clergy  know  and  respect  the  inteHectual  su- 
iremacy  exerdsed  by  the  majority:  they  never  sustain  any  but 
necessary  conflicts  widi  it  They  take  no  share  in  the  altercations 
of  parties,  but  they  readily  adopt  the  general  opinions  of  their 
country  and  thdr  age ;  and  they  allow  themselves  to  be  borne  away 
without  opposition  in  the  current  of  feeling  and  opinion  by  which 
everything  around  them  is  carried  along.  They  endeavour  to 
amend  their  contemporaries,  but  they  do  not  quit  feHowdiip  with 
them.  Public  opinion  is  therefore  never  hostile  to  &em :  it  ratfao* 
supports  and  protects  them ;  and  their  belief  owes  its  au&ority  at 
tfie  same  time  to  the  strength  which  is  its  own,  and  to  that  wMdi 
they  borrow  from  the  opinions  ef  the  majority. 

Thus  it  is,  that  by  respectmg  all  democratic  tendencies  not  ab- 
solutely contrary  to  herself,  and  by  making  use  of  several  of  them 
for  her  own  purposes.  Religion  sustains  an  advantageous  struggle 
with  that  spirit  of  individual  independence  which  is  her  most  dan- 
gerous antagonist. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OP  THE  PR00RES8  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

America  is  the  most  democratic  cotmtrj  in  the  worlds  and  it  is 
at  tbe  same  time  (aocoixfing  to  ]'q)ort8  wortlij  of  befief,)  tte  ooim« 
tij  in  lAStch  the  Roman  CatboKc  religion  makes  most  progress.  At 
first  a^t  this  is  siir|msing. 

Two  things  must  here  be  accmately  distinguished :  equality  in- 
clines men  to  wish  to  form  their  own  opinions ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  imbues  them  with  the  taste  and  the  idea  of  unity,  simplicity, 
and  impartiality  in  the  power  which  governs  society.  Men  living  in 
democratic  ages  are  therefore  very  prone  to  shake  off  all  religious 
autiK>rity ;  but  if  they  consent  to  subject  themselves  to  any  author- 
ity of  this  kind,  ihey  choose  at  least  that  it  should  be  single  and 
uniform.  Religious  powers  not  radiating  firom  a  common  centre 
are  naturally  repugnant  to  their  minds ;  and  they  almost  as  readBly 
conceive  that  there  should  be  no  reHgion,  as  that  there  diouU  be 
several. 

At  the  present  time,  more  than  in  any  preceding  one,  Rcnnan 
Catholics  are  seen  to  lapse  into  infidelity,  and  Protestants  to  b* 
converted  to  Roman  Catholicism.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  fidth  be 
conadered  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  it  would  seem  to  be 
losmg  ground ;  without  that  pale,  to  be  gainii^  it  Not  is  this 
circumstance  difficult  of  explanation.  The  men  of  our  days  are 
naturally  little  <Ksposed  to  bdieve ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  have  any 
religion,  they  immediately  find  in  themselves  a  latent  pr(q>ensity 
which  urges  them  unconsciously  toward  Catholicism.  Many  of  the 
doctrines  and  the  practices  of  the  Romish  church  astonish  tiiem; 
but  they  feel  a  secret  admiration  (or  its  disdpline,  and  its  great 
unity  attracts  them.  If  Catholicism  could  at  length  withdraw 
itself  from  the  political  animoaties  to  which  it  has  pven  rise,  I 
have  hardly  any  doubt  but  that  the  same  spirit  of  tbe  age,  which 


appears  to  be  so  opposed  to  it,  would  become  so  &Yourable  as  to 
admit  of  its  great  and  sodden  advancement 

One  of  the  most  ordinary  weaknesses  of  the  human  intellect  is 
to  sedc  to  reconcile  contrary  principles,  and  to  purchase  peace  at 
the  eiq>ense  of  logic.  Thus  there  have  ever  been,  and  will  ever 
be,  men  who,  after  having  submitted  some  portion  of  thdr  religious 
belief  to  the  principle  of  audiority,  will  seek  to  exempt  several 
other  parts  of  thdr  faith  from  its  influence,  and  to  keep  thdr  minds 
floating  at  random  between  liberty  and  obedience.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  number  of  these  thinkers  will  be  less  in 
demooratic  than  in  other  ages ;  and  that  our  posterity  will  tend 
more  and  more  to  a  angle  division  into  two  parts — some  relinquish* 
iag  Christianity  entirely,  and  others  returning  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF  THE  CAUSE  OF  A  LBAMING  TO  PANTHEISM  AMONG 

DEMOC&ATIO  VATIOHS. 

I  SHALL  take  occaaon  hereafter  to  show  under  what  form  the 
preponderatmg  taste  of  a  democratic  people  for  very  general  idetti 
manifests  itself  in  politics ;  but  I  would  fcint  out,  at  the  present 
stage  of  my  work,  its  principal  effect  on  philosophy. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  pantheism  has  made  great  progress  in 
our  age.  The  writings  of  a  part  of  Europe  bear  viidble  marks  of 
it :  the  Germans  introduce  it  into  philosophy,  and  the  French  into 
literature.  Most  of  the  works  of  imagination  published  in  France 
contain  some  opinions  or  some  tinge  caught  from  pantheistical  doc- 
trines, or  they  disclose  some  tendency  to  such  doctrines  in  their 
authors.  This  appears  to  me  not  only  to  proceed  from  an  acci- 
dental, but  from  a  permanent  cause. 

When  the  conditions  of  society  are  becoming  more  equal,  and 
each  individual  man  becomes  more  like  all  the  rest,  more  weak  and 
more  insignificant,  a  habit  grows  up  of  cea^g  to  notice  the  citizens 
to  conader  only  the  people,  and  of  overlooking  individuals  to  think 
only  of  their  kind.  At  such  times  the  human  mind  seeks  to  em- 
brace a  multitude  of  different  objects  at  once ;  and  it  constantly 
strives  to  succeed  in  connecting  a  variety  of  consequences  with  a 
smgle  cause.  The  idea  of  unity  so  possesses  itself  of  man,  and  is 
sought  for  by  him  so  universally,  that  if  he  thinks  he  has  found  it, 
he  readily  yields  himself  up  to  repose  in  that  belief.  Nor  does  he 
content  himself  with  the  discovery  that  nothmg  is  in  the  world  but 
a  creation  and  a  Creator ;  still  embarrassed  by  this  primary  division 
of  thmgs,  he  seeks  to  expand  and  to  mmpliiy  his  conception  by 
including  God  and  the  Unirerse  in  one  great  Whole. 

If  there  be  a  philosophical  system  which  teaches  that  all  things 
material  and  immaterial,  visible  and  invisible,  which  the  world  con- 


tains,  are  only  to  be  conadered  as  the  several  parts  of  an  immense 
Being,  which  akme  remains  michanged  amid  the  ccmtmnal  change 
and  ceaseless  transformation  cS  all  that  constitutes  it,  we  may 
readily  infer  that  snch  a  system,  although  it  destroy  the  individuality 
cS  man — ^nay,  rather  because  it  destroys  that  individuality — will 
have  secret  charms  fi»r  men  living  in  democracies.  All  their  habitB 
of  thought  prepare  them  to  conceive  it,  and  jM^dispose  them  to 
adopt  it  It  naturally  attracts  and  fixes  their  imagination ;  it  fosten 
the  pride,  wide  it  soothes  the  bdolence,  of  their  minds. 

Among  the  different  systems  by  whose  aid  Philosophy  endeavours 
to  explain  the  Universe,!  believe  pantheism  to  be  one  of  those  most 
fitted  to  seduce  die  human  mind  in  democralic  ages.  Against  it, 
afl  who  alnde  in  Iher  attachment  to  tiie  true  greatness  of  maa, 
akouM  straggle  and  combine. 
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CHAPTER  VnL 

THE  PRINCIPLE   OP  EQUAUTY  SUGGESTS  TO  THE  ABflERICANS  THE 
IDEi  OF  THE  INDEFINITE  PERFECTIBILITY  OF  ItfAN. 

Equauty  suggests  to  the  human  mind  several  ideas  which  would 
not  have  originated  from  any  other  source,  and  it  modifies  ahnost  all 
Aose  previously  entertained.  I  take  as  an  example  the  idea  of 
iioman  perfectibility,  because  it  is  one  of  the  principal  notions  that 
the  intellect  can  concave,  and  because  it  constitutes  of  itself  a  great 
philosophical  theory,  which  is  every  instant  to  be  traced  by  its  con- 
sequences in  the  practice  of  human  affairs. 

Although  man  has  many  points  of  resemblance  widi  tiie  brute 
creation,  one  characteristic  is  peculiar  to  himself — ^he  improves; 
they  are  incapable  of  improvement  Mankind  could  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover this  difference  from  its  earliest  period.  The  idea  of  perfecti- 
Wlity  is  therefore  as  old  as  Ae  world :  equality  did  not  give  birth  to 
it,  although  it  has  imparted  to  it  a  novel  character. 

When  the  citizens  of  a  community  are  classed  according  to  thdr 
rank,  their  profession  or  thdr  birth,  and  when  all  men  are  con- 
str^ned  to  follow  the  career  which  happens  to  open  before  them» 
every  one  thinks  that  the  utmost  limits  of  human  power  are  to  be 
discerned  in  proximity  to  himself,  and  none  seeks  any  longer  to  re- 
sist the  inevitable  law  of  his  destiny.  Not  indeed  that  an  aristocratic 
people  absolutely  contests  man's  faculty  of  self-improvement,  but 
they  do  not  hold  it  to  be  indefimte ;  ameUoration  they  conceive,  but 
not  diange :  they  imagine  that  the  future  condition  of  society  may 
be  b^ter,  but  not  essentially  different ;  and  while  they  admit  that 
mankind  has  made  vast  strides  in  improvement,  and  may  still  have 
some  to  make,  they  assign  to  it  beforehand  certam  impassable  limits 

Thus  they  do  not  presume  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  supreme 

good  or  at  absolute  truth,  (what  people  or  what  man  was  ever  wild 

enoiugfa  to  imagine  it  1)  but  they  cherish  a  persuasion  that  they  have 

pretty  nearly  reached  that  degree  of  greatness  and  knowledge  which 
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our  imperfect  nature  admits  of;  and,  as  nothing  moves  about  them» 
they  are  willing  to  fancy  that  every  thmg  is  in  its  fit  place.  Then 
it  is  that  the  legislator  affects  to  lay  do^n  eternal  laws ;  that  kings 
and  nations  will  raise  none  but  imperishable  monuments ;  and  that 
the  present  generation  undertakes  to  spare  generations  to  come  the 
care  of  regulating  their  destinies. 

In  proportion  as  castes  disappear  and  the  classes  of  society  ap- 
proximate— as  manners,  customs  and  laws  vary,  from  the  tumultu- 
ous intercourse  of  men — as  new  facts  arise — as  new  truths  are 
brought  to  light — as  ancient  opinions  are  dissipated  and  others  take 
their  place — ^the  image  of  an  ideal  perfection,  for  ever  on  the  wing, 
presents  itself  to  the  human  mind.  Continual  changes  are  then 
every  instant  occurrmg  under  the  observation  of  every  man:  the 
position  of  some  is  rendered  worse;  and  he  learns  but  too  well,  that 
no  people  and  no  individual,  how  enlightened  soever  they  may  be, 
can  lay  claim  to  infallibility; — the  condition  of  others  is  improved; 
whence  he  infers  that  man  is  endowed  with  an  indefinite  faculty  of 
improvement  His  reverses  teach  him  that  none  may  hope  to  have 
discovered  absolute  good — ^his  success  stimulates  him  to  the  never- 
ending  pursuit  of  it  Thus,  for  ever  seeking — for  ever  fieJling,  to  rise 
again— often  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged — ^he  tends  unceas- 
ingly toward  that  unmeasured  greatness  so  indistinctly  visible  at  the 
end  of  the  long  track  which  humanity  has  yet  to  tread. 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  how  many  facts  naturally  flow  from  the 
philosophical  theory  of  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  man,  or  how 
strong  an  influence  it  exercises  even  on  men  who,  living  entirely  for 
the  purposes  of  action  and  not  of  thought,  seem  to  conform  Hmc 
actions  to  it,  without  knowing  anythmg  about  it 

I  accx)st  an  American  sailor,  and  I  inquire  why  the  ships  of  his 
country  are  built  so  as  to  last  but  for  a  short  time;  he  answers 
without  hesitation  that  the  art  of  navigation  is  every  day  making 
such  rapid  progress,  that  the  finest  vessel  would  become  almost  use- 
less if  it  lasted  beyond  a  certain  number  of  years.  In  these  words, 
which  fell  accidentally  and  on  a  particular  subject  from  a  man  of 
rude  attainments,  I  recognise  the  general  and  systematic  idea  upon 
which  a  great  people  directs  all  its  concerns. 

Aristocratic  nations  are  naturally  too  apt  to  narrow  the  scope 
of  human  perfectibility ;  democratic  nations  to  expand  it  beyond 
compads 
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CHAPTER  DC. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  AMERICANS  DOES  NOT  PROVE  THAT  A  DEMO- 
CRATIC  PEOPLE  CAN  HAVE  NO  APTITUI^E  AND  NO  TASTE  FOR  SCIENCS, 
LITERATURE,  OR  ART. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  among  few  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  our  time  have  the  higher  sciences  made  less  progress  than  in  the 
United  States ;  and  in  few  have  great  artists,  fine  poets,  or  celebra- 
ted writers  been  more  rare.  Many  Europeans,  struck  by  this  fact, 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  equality ; 
and  they  have  supposed  that  if  a  democratic  state  of  society  and 
democratic  institutions  were  ever  to  prevail  over  the  whole  earth, 
the  human  mind  would  gradually  find  its  beacon-lights  grow  cfim, 
and  men  would  relapse  into  a  period  of  darkness. 

To  reasoa  thus  is,  I  think,  to  confound  several  ideas  which  it  is 
m^portant  to  divide  and  to  examine  separately :  it  is  to  mingle,  un- 
intentionally, what  is  democratic  with  what  is  only  American. 

The  religion  professed  by  the  first  emigrants,  and  bequeathed  by 
them  to  their  descendants,  simple  in  its  form  of  worship,  austere 
and  almost  harsh  in  its  principles,  and  hostile  to  external  symbols 
and  to  ceremonial  pomp,  is  naturally  unfavourable  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  only  yields  a  reluctant  sufferance  to  the  pleasures  of  literature. 
The  Americans  are  a  very  old  and  a  very  enlightened  people,  who 
have  fallen  upon  a  new  and  unbounded  country,  where  they  may 
extend  themselves  at  pleasure,  and  which  they  may  fertiUze  with- 
out difficulty.  This  state  of  things  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  In  America  then  every  one  finds  facilities,  un- 
known elsewhere,  for  making  or  increasmg  his  fortune.  The  spirit 
of  gain  is  always  on  the  stretch,  and  the  human  mind,  constantly 
tfiverted  from  the  pleasures  of  imi^ination  and  the  labours  of  the 
intellect,  is  there  swayed  by  no  impulse  but  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
Not  only  are  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  to  be  found  in 
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the  United  States,  as  ihey  are  in  all  other  countries ;  but,  what 
never  occurred  elsewhere,  the  whole  community  is  simultaneouslj 
engaged  in  productive  industry  and  commerce. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Americans  had  been  alone  in  the 
world,  with  the  freedom  and  the  knowledge  acquired  by  their  fore- 
fathers, and  the  passions  which  are  their  own,  they  would  not  have 
been  slow  to  discover  that  progress  cannot  long  be  made  in  the 
application  of  the  sciences  without  cultivating  the  theory  of  them ; 
that  all  the  arts  are  perfected  by  one  another :  and,  however  ab- 
sorbed they  might  have  been  by  the  pursuit  of  the  principal  object 
of  theif  desires,  they  would  ^eedily  have  admitted,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  aside  from  it  occasionally,  in  order  the  better  to  attain 
it  in  the  end. 

The  taste  for  the  pleasuf es  of  ^e  nund  is  moreover  so  natural  to 
the  be^  of  civilized  man,  that  among  the  polite  nations,  whieh 
are  least  disposed  to  give  themselves  up  to  these  pursuits,  a  certaui 
number  of  citizens  are  always  to  be  found  who  take  part  in  theift. 
This  mtellectual  craving,  when  once  fdt,  would  very  soon  hav« 
been  satined. 

But  at  the  very  time  when  the  Americans  were  naturally  inclin- 
ed to  require  nothing  of  science  but  its  spedal  applications  to  the 
useful  afts  and  the  meaas  of  rendering  life  comfortable,  learned  and 
literary  £ur(^  was  engaged  in  ^sploring  the  common  sources  of 
truth,  and  in  impnmng  at  the  same  time  all  that  can  mmister  to 
the  pleasures  or  satisfy  the  wanis  of  man* 

At  the  head  of  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  Old  World  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  more  particularly  di^nguished 
one,  to  which  they  were  closely  united  by  a  common  origin  and  by 
lonAred  habits.  Ampng  tins  people  they  found  distiDguisbed  men 
of  science,  artists  of  skill,  writers  of  eminenee,  and  they  were  ena- 
bled to  enjoy  the  treasures  of  the  intellect  without  requhing  to  la- 
bour in  amassing  themv  I  cannot  consent  to  separate  America  from 
Europe,  in  sfite  of  the  ocean  which  intervenes.  I  consider  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  that  portion  of  the  English  peo- 
ple which  is  commissioned  to  explore  the  wilds  of  the  New  World; 
while  the  rest  of  the  nation,  enjoying  more  leisure  and  less  haras- 
sed by  the  drudgery  of  life,  may  devote  its  energies  to  thought,  and 
enlarge  in  all  directions  the  empire  of  the  mind. 

The  portion  of  the  Americans  is  therefore  quite  exceptional,  and 
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it  nay  be  believed  that  no  tlemocratic  people  vn)\  ever  be  placed  in 
a  siniilar  one.  Their  strictly  Puritanical  ori^n — ^their  exclusively 
commercial  habits-— even  the  country  they  inhabit,  \diich  seems  to 
divert  Htkek  minds  from  the  pursuit  of  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts — the  proximity  of  Europe,  virhich  allows  than  to  neglect  these 
pursuits  without  relapnng  into  barbarism — a  thousand  ^)ecial 
causes,  of  which  I  have  only  been  able  to  point  out  the  most  im- 
portant— ^have  singularly  concurred  to  fix  the  mind  of  the  Ameri- 
can upon  purely  practical  objects.  His  passions,  his  wants,  his  edu- 
cation, and  everything  about  him  scan  to  unite  in  drawing  the 
native  of  the  United  States  earthward :  his  religion  alone  bids  him 
Uim,  from  time  to  time,  a  tranaent  and  distracted  glance  to  heaven. 
Let  us  cease  then  to  view  all  democratic  nations  under  the  mask  of 
the  American  pec^le,  and  let  us  attempt  to  surv^  them  at  length 
with  their  own  proper  features. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  a  people  not  subdivided  into  any  castes 
or  scale  of  ranks ;  in  which  the  law,  recognising  no  privileges, 
flbouM  divide  inherited  property  into  equal  shares;  but  whidi,  at 
the  same  time,  diould  be  without  knowledge  and  without  freedom. 
Nor  is  this  an  empty  hypothesis :  a  despot  may  find  that  it  is  his 
interest  to  render  his  subjects  equal  and  to  leave  them  ignorant,  in 
<mier  mote  easily  to  keep  them  slaves.  Not  only  would  a  demo- 
cratic people  of  this  land  show  neither  aptitude  nor  taste  for  sdence, 
literature,  or  art,  but  it  would  probably  never  arrive  at  the  posses- 
tton  of  them.  The  law  of  descent  would  of  itself  provide  for  tte 
destruction  of  fortunes  at  eadi  succeeding  generation ;  and  new  for- 
tunes would  be  acquired  by  none.  The  poor  man,  without  either 
knowledge  or  freedom^  would  not  so  much  as  concave  the  idea  of 
raising  himself  to  wealth ;  and  the  rich  man  would  allow  lumsdf 
to  be  degraded  to  poverty,  without  a  notion  of  self-defence.  Be- 
tween these  two  members  of  the  community  complete  and  invinci- 
'  ble  equality  would  soon  be  established. 

No  one  would  then  have  time  or  taste  to  devote  himself  to  the 
pursuits  or  pleasures  of  the  intellect ;  but*all  men  i^uld  remain 
paralysed  by  a  state  of  common  ignorance  and  equal  servitude. 
When  I  conceive  a  democratic  society  of  this  kmd,  I  fancy  myself 
m  one  of  those  low,  close,  and  gloomy  abodes,  where  tiie  light 
which  breaks  in  from  without  soon  famts  and  fades  away.  A  sud- 
den heaviness  overpowers  me,  and  I  grope  through  the  surroun£ng 
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darimess,  to  find  the  aperture  which  will  restore  me  to  daylight  and 
the  air. 

But  all  this  is  not  applicable  to  men  already  enlightened,  who 
retaintheu-  freedom,  after  having  abolished  from  among  them  those 

erty  in  the  hands  of  certam  individuals  or  certain  bodies. 

When  men  living  in  a  democratic  state  of  sodety  are  enlighten- 
ed, they  readily  discover  that  they  are  confined  and  fixed  within 
no  limits  which  constrain  them  to  take  up  with  their  present  for- 
tune. They  all  therefore  conceive  the  idea  of  increasing  it ;  if 
they  are.  free  they  all  attempt  it,  but  all  do  not  succeed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  Legislature,  it  is  true,  no  longer  grants  privil^es, 
but  they  are  bestowed  by  nature.  As  natural  inequality  is  very 
great,  fortunes  become  unequal  as  soon  as  every  man  exerts  all  his 
faculties  to  get  rich. 

The  law  of  descent  prevents  the  establishment  of  wealthy  fami- 
lies ;  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  wealthy  individuals. 
It  constantly  brings  back  the  members  of  the  community  to  a  com- 
mon level,  from  which  they  as  constantly  escape :  and  the  inequal- 
ity of  fortunes  augments  in  proportion  as  knowledge  is  diffused  and 
Uberty  increased. 

A  sect  which  arose  in  our  time,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  talents 
and  its  extravagance,  proposed  to  concentrate  all  property  in  the 
hands  of  a  central  power,  whose  function  it  should  afterward  be  to 
parcel  it  out  to  individuals,  accordmg  to  their  capacity.  This  woukl 
have  been  a  method  of  escapmg  from  that  complete  and  eternal 
equality  which  seems  to  threaten  democratic  society.  But  it  would 
be  a  simpler  and  less  dangerous  remedy  to  giant  no  privilege  to  any, 
giving  to  all  equal  cultivation  and  equal  independence,  and  leaving 
every  one  to  determme  his  own  position.  Natural  inequahty  will 
very  soon  make  way  for  itself,  and  wealth  will  spontaneously  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  capable. 

Free  and  democratic  communities,  then,  will  always  contain  a 
considerable^umber  of  people  enjoying  opulence  or  competency. 
The  wealthy  will  not  be  so  closely  linked  to  each  other  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  former  aristocratic  class  of  society :  their  propensities  will 
be  different,  and  they  will  scarcely  ever  enjoy  leisure  as  secure  or  as 
complete :  but  they  will  be  far  more  numerous  than  those  who  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  society  could  ever  be.    These  persons  will 
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not  be  strictly  confined  to  the  cares  of  practical  life,  and  they  win 
still  be  able,  though  in  different  d^ees,  to  indulge  in  the  pursuits 
and  pleasures  of  the  intellect  In  those  pleasures  they  will  indulge : 
for  if  it  be  true  that  the  human  mind  leans  on  one  side  to  the  nar- 
row, the  practical,  and  the  useful,  it  naturally  rises  on  the  other  to 
the  infinite,  the  spiritual,  and  the  beautiful  Physical  wants  confine 
it  to  the  earth ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  tie  is  loosened,  it  will  unbend  it- 
self again. 

Not  only  will  the  number  of  those  who  can  take  an  interest  in  the 
productions  of  the  mind  be  enlarged,  but  the  taste  for  intellectual 
enjoyment  will  descend,  step  by  step,  even  to  those  who,  in  aristo- 
cratic societies,  seem  to  have  neither  time  nor  abihty  to  indulge  in 
them.  AVhen  hereditary  wealth,  the  privileges  of  rank,  and  the  pre- 
n^tives  of  birth  have  ceased  to  be,  and  when  every  man  derives 
his  strength  from  himself  alone,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  chief 
cause  of  disparity  between  the  fortunes  of  men  is  the  mind.  What- 
ever tends  to  mvigorate,  to  extend,  or  to  adorn  the  mmd,  instantly 
rises  to  great  value.  The  utility  of  knowledge  becomes  singularly 
conspicuous  even  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude :  those  who  have  no 
taste  for  its  charms  set  store  upon  its  results,  and  make  some  efforts 
to  toiuire  it 

In  free  and  enlightened  democratic  ages,  there  is  nothing  to  sepa- 
rate men  firom  each  other  or  to  retain  them  in  their  peculiar  sphere : 
they  rise  or  sink  with  extreme  rapidity.  All  classes  live  in  perpetu- 
al mtercourse  from  their  great  proximity  to  each  other.  They  com- 
municate and  intermingle  every  day — they  imitate  and  envy  one 
another :  this  suggests  to  the  people  many  ideas,  notions,  and  de- 
sires which  it  would  never  have  entertained  if  the  distinctions  of 
rank  had  been  fixed  and  society  at  rest  In  such  nations  the  ser- 
vant never  considers  himself  as  an  entire  stranger  to  the  pleasures 
and  toils  of  his  master,  nor  the  poor  man  to  those  of  the  rich ;  the 
rural  population  assimilates  itself  to  that  of  the  towns,  and  the  prov- 
inces to  the  capital.  No  one  easily  aUows  himself  to  be  reduced  to 
the  mere  material  cares  of  life ;  and  the  humblest  artisan  casts  at 
times  an  eager  and  a  furtive  glance  into  the  higher  r^ons  of  the 
intellect  People  do  not  read  with  the  same  notions  or  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  do  in  an  aristocratic  community ;  but  the  circle  of 
readers  is  unceasingly  expanded,  till  it  includes  all  the  dtizens. 

As  soon  as  the  multitude  b^ns  to  take  an  interest  in  the  labors 
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of  the  mind*  it  finds  out  that  to  excel  in  some  of  them  is  a  powerful 
method  of  acquiring  fame,  power,  or  wealtL  The  restless  ambition 
which  equality  begets  instantly  takes  this  direction  as  it  does  all 
others.  The  number  of  those  who  cultivate  science,  letters,  and  the 
arts,  becomes  immense.  The  intellectual  world  starts  into  prodigious 
activity :  every  one  endeavors  to  open  for  himself  a  path  there,  and 
to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  public  after  him.  Somethmg  analogous  oc- 
curs to  what  happens  in  society  in  the  United  States  politically  con- 
sidered. What  is  done  is  often  imperfect,  but  the  attempts  are  in- 
numerable ;  and  although  the  results  of  individual  effort  are  com- 
monly very  small,  the  total  amount  is  always  very  large. 

It  is  therefore  not  true  to  assert  that  men  living  in  democratic 
ages  are  naturally  indifferent  to  science,  literature,  and  the  arts :  only 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  cultivate  them  after  their  own 
fashion,  and  bring  to  the  task  their  own  peculiar  qualifications  and 
deficiencies. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WHTTHE    AMERICANS    ABE    MORE    ADDICTED  TO  PRACTICAL    THAN   TO 

THEORETICAL   SCIElfCE. 

If  a  democratic  state  of  society  and  democratic  iailitcitiooB  do  not 
stop  the  career  of  the  human  mind^  they  incoDtettaUy  guide  H  m 
one  direction  in  preference  to  anotikor.    Their  effects,  thus  cireua 
scribed,  are  still  exceedingly  great ;  imd  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned 
if  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  survey  them. 

We  had  occaaon,  in  speaking  of  the  phiIoeq[>lttcal  method  ot  the 
American  people,  to  make  several  remarks,  which  nnst  here  be  turn- 
ed to  account 

Equality  begets  in  man  the  deare  of  judging  of  everything  fbr 
himself:  it  gives  him,  in  all  things,  a  taste  for  the  tangiUe  and  tkm 
real,  a  contempt  for  tradition  and  for  forms.  These  generd  teii^ 
dendes  are  prmdpally  fscemiUe  in  the  peculiar  subject  of  this 
chapter. 

Those  who  cultivate  tiie  sdences  among  a  denocratic  people  are 
always  afraid  of  lodng  their  way  m  visionary  speculation.  They 
mistrust  systems ;  they  adhere  closely  to  fieicts  and  the  study  of  facts 
with  their  own  senses.  As  they  do  not  easily  defer  to  tiie  mere  name 
of  any  fellow-man,  they  are  never  inclined  to  rest  upon  any  man^s 
autiiority ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  diey  are  unrenutting  in  their  efibite 
to  pomt  out  the  weaker  points  of  dieir  noghbour's  opinions.  Scien* 
tific  precedents  have  very  little  weight  with  th^n ;  they  are  never 
long  detained  by  the  subtilty  of  the  sdioob,  nor  ready  to  accept  big 
words  for  sterling  coin ;  they  penetrate,  as  far  as  they  can,  into  fltt 
principal  parts  of  the  subject  which  engages  them,  and  they  expound 
them  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  Scientific  pursuits  then  follow  m 
freer  and  a  safer  course,  but  a  less  lofty  one. 

The  mmd  may,  as  it  appears  to  me,cBvide  science  mto  three  partik 
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The  first  compriseB  the  most  theoretical  principles,  and  those  more 
abstract  notions,  whose  application  is  ^ther  unkno\¥n  or  very  re- 
mote. 

The  second  is  composed  of  those  general  truths,  which  still  belong 
to  pure  theory,  but  lead  nerertheless  by  a  straight  and  short  road  to 
practical  results. 

Methods  of  iq>plication  and  means  of  execution  make  up  the  third. 

Each  of  these  different  pc^ons  of  science  may  be  separately  cul- 
tivated, although  reason  and  experience  show  that  none  of  them  can 
proqper  long,  if  it  be  absolutely  cut  off  firom  the  two  others. 

In  America  the  purely  practical  part  of  science  is  admirably  un- 
da'stood,  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  theoretical  portion 
which  is  immediately  requisite  to  application.  On  this  head  the 
Americans  always  display  a  clear,  firee,  origmal,  and  inventive  pow- 
er of  mind.  But  hardly  any  one  in  the  United  States  devotes  him- 
sdf  to  the  essentially  theoretical  and  abstract  portion  of  human 
knowledge.  In  this  respect  the  Americans  carry  to  excess  a  tendeo- 
cy  which  is,  I  thmk^  discernible,  though  in  a  less  degree,  among  all 
democratic  nations. 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  the  culture  of  the  higher  sciences, 
or  of  the  more  elevated  departments  of  science,  than  meditation ; 
and  nothing  is  less  suited  to  meditation  than  the  structure  of  demo- 
cratic society.  We  do  not  find  there,  as  among  an  aristocratic  peo- 
ple, one  class  which  clings  to  a  state  of  repose  because  it  is  well  off; 
and  another,  which  does  not  venture  to  stir  4}ecause  it  despairs  of 
improving  its  condition.  Every  one  is  actively  in  motion :  some  in 
quest  of  power,  others  of  gain.  In  the  midst  of  this  imiversal  tu^ 
molt — ^this  incessi^t  conflict  of  jarring  interests — ^this  continual  stride 
of  men,  after  fortune — ^where  is  that  calm  to  be  found  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  deeper  combinations  of  the  intellect  1  How  can  the 
mind  dwell  upon  any  single  point,  when  everything  whirls  around 
it,  and  man  himself  is  swept  and  beaten  onward  by  the  heady  cur- 
rent which  rolls  all  things  in  its  course  ? 

But  the  permanent  agitation  which  subsists  m  the  bosom  of  a 
peaceable  and  established  democracy,  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  tumultuous  and  revolutionaiy  movements  which  almost  always 
uXtiSDd  the  birth  and  growth  of  democratic  society.  When  a  violent 
revolution  occurs  among  a  highly  dvilized  people,  it  cannot  fail  to 
l^ve  a  sudden  impulse  to  their  feelings  and  their  opinions.    This  if 
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more  particularly  true  of  democratic  revolutioDai  winch  stir  i^  aU 
die  dasBCB  of  which  a  people  is  composed,  and  b^t,  at  the  same 
time,  mordinate  ambition  in  the  breast  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity. The  French  made  most  surprising  advances  in  the  exact 
sciences  ar  the  very  time  at  which  they  were  finishing  the  destruc- 
tbn  of  the  remains  of  their  former  feudal  society ;  yet  this  sudden 
fscundity  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  democracy,  but  to  the  un£x* 
ampled  revoiuticm  which  attended  its  growth.  What  happened  at 
that  period  was  a  special  incident,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  regard 
it  as  the  test  of  a  general  prindple. 

Oreat  revolutions  are  not  more  common  among  democratic  than 
among  other  nations :  I  am  even  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are 
less  so.    But  there  prev%ils  among  those  populations  a  sn^  dis- 
tressing motion — a  sort  of  incessant  jostling  of  men,  which  annoys    \ 
and  diSiturbs  the  mind,  without  exciting  or  elevating  it 

Men  who  live  in  democratic  communities  not  only  seldom  indulge 
in  meditation,  but  they  naturally  entertain  very  little  esteem  for  it 
A  democratic  state  of  society  and  democratic  institutions  plunge  the 
greater  part  of  men  in  constant  active  life ;  and  the  habits  of  mind 
which  are  suited  to  an  active  life,  are  not  always  Suited  to  a  con- 
templative one.  The  man  of  action  is  firequently  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  best  he  can  get,  because  he  would  never  accom- 
plish his  purpose  if  he  chose  to  carry  every  detail  to  perfection.  He 
has  perpetually  occasion  to  rely  oa  ideas  which  he  has  not  had 
Idsure  to  search  to  the  bottom;  for  he  is  much  more  fi^uently 
aided  by  the  opportunity  of  an  idea  than  by  its  strict  accuracy; 
and,  in  the  l<mg  run,  he  risks  less  in  making  use  of  some  false  prin- 
oples,  than  in  spending  his  time  in  establishing  all  his  prindplef 
on  the  basis  of  truth.  The  worid  is  not  led  by  long  or  leamea 
demonstrations:  a  rapid  glance  at  particular  incidents,  the  daify 
study  of  the  fleeting  passions  of  the  multitude,  the  acddoits 
of  the  time,  and  the  art  of  turmng  them  to  account,  decide  all  its 
affairs. 

In  the  ages  in  which  active  life  iff  the  condition  of  almost  eveij 
one,  men  are  therefore  generally  led  to  attach  an  excessive  value  to 
the  rapid  bursts  and  superficial  concqitions  of  the  intdlect;  aDd,oft 
the  other  hand,  to  depreciate  below  their  true  standard  its  slower 
and  deeper  labours.  This  opinion  of  tfie  public  influences  the 
judgement  of  the  men  who  cultivate  the  scienoes;  tbey  are  p«- 
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9amditi  tbat  tbey  amy  snccatd  in  tbose  punuks  witfioiit  m&da/La^&mt 
or  deterred  fenn  such  pursmtB  as  demand  it 

There  are  several  methods  of  studying  the  soienoes.  Among  a 
muhitude  of  men  you  will  find  a  selfidi,  mercantile^  and  tradi^ 
taate  for  the  discoyeries  of  the  mind,  which  must  not  be  confoundad 
with  that  disinterested  passion  which  is  kindled  ia  the  heart  of  the 
few.  A  desire  to  utilize  knowledge  is  one  thing;  the  pure  desire 
to  know  k  another.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  a  few  minds  and  far 
between,  an  ardent,  inexhaustible  love  ot  truth  springs  up,  self-sup* 
ported,  and  living  in  ceaseless  firuition  without  ever  attaining  the 
satisfaction  which  it  seeks.  This  ardent  love  it  is — this  proud,  dis- 
interested love  of  what  is  true — ^whidi  raises  men  to  the  absti-act 
sources  of  truth,  to  draw  their  mother-kn(>wledge  thence. 

If  Pascal  had  had  nothmg  in  view  but  some  large  gain,  or  even 
if  he  had  been  stimulated  by  ihe  love  of  fame  alone,  I  cannot  oon- 
cdve  that  he  would  ever  have  been  aUe  to  rally  all  the  powers  of 
his  mind,  as  he  (£d,  for  the  better  discovery  of  the  most  hidden 
things  of  the  Creator.  When  I  see  him,  as  it  were,  tear  his  soul 
from  the  midst  of  all  the  cares  of  life  to  devote  it  wholly  to  these 
researches,  and,  prematurdy  snapping  the  links  which  bind  &e 
frame  to  life,  die  of  old  age  before  forty,  I  stand  amazed,  and  I  per- 
ceive that  no  ordmaiy  cause  is  at  work  to  produce  efforts  so  extra- 
ordinary. 

The  future  will  prove  whether  these  pessi(Mis,at  once  so  rare  and 
so  productive,  come  into  bemg  afid  into  growth  as  easily  in  the 
midst  of  demoa*atic  as  in  anstocrabc  communities  For  myself,  I 
oonfesB  that  I  am  stow  to  believe  it 

In  aristocratic  society,  the  class  whidi  gives  the  tone  to  opinion, 
and  has  the  supreme  guidance  of  affairs,  being  permanently  and 
hereditarily  placed  above  the  multitude,  naturally  conceives  a  lofty 
idea  of  itself  and  of  man.  It  loves  to  invait  for  him  noUe  pleasures, 
to  carve  out  splendid  objects  (or  his  ambition.  Aristocracies  often 
commit  very  tyraimical  and  very  inhuman  actions ;  but  they  rarely 
entertain  grovelling  thoughts ;  and  tfaej  show  a  kind  of  haughty 
ix>ntempt  of  little  {deasures,  even  while  they  indulge  in  them.  The 
fieot  is  greatly  to  raise  the  general  pitch  of  society.  In  aristocrats. 
ages  vast  ideas  are  commonly  entertained  of  the  d^nity,  the  power« 
and  the  greatness  of  man.  These  opimons  exert  their  influence  on 
Ihose  who  cultivate  Urn  sdencai,  aa  wd}  as  on  the  rest  of  the  oom^ 
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mmuAp    Tliqr  iMlhtrt^  t)»  nalurtl  inpidM 

higJMWt  xeg^oM  of  tfaooj^  and  lUejr  aaturaltj^  {wepare  it  to  conceire 

amiWiiy    iiiy»ahM)rtadifiiie'-*>liEirgoftroft> 

Mea  et  scteoce  aft  sodLpfriadi  are  odiiseqiieiitly  carried  away  by 
thfiOffj;  aiul  keveii happens  that  tfaeylreqiientiycoiic^Te  an  incoi^ 
skUrate  ooBtenptS^  the  practical  part  of  leanfiBg.  '*  AnAimedes,'* 
aayy  Plutacoh,  ^^  was  of  so  lo%  a  !^t^  ^t  he  nerer  conde^ 
sceoded  to  write  any  treatiac  on  the  maMer  of  coastn^ 
juapnes  of  ofioiee  and  defence.  And  at  he  hdd  Ibis  advice  of  in* 
>reatbig  aad  puttmg  togethar  ^igines,  and  all  arts  generally  speaking 
which  tended  to  any  naefid  end  in  practice,  to  be  fiiey  low,  and 
mercenary,  he  apmt  his  takiits  and  his  stu^us^  hours  in  wrifing  of 
those  things  onfy  whose  beanty  and  subtiUyhad  in  tkem  no  admix- 
ture  of  neeesnty."  Sudi  is  tfte  arislo^ratie  aim  of  sciofice:  in 
debioGzatic  nations  it  cannot  be  Ae  same. 

The  greater  part  of  the  mea  who  constitute  these  nations  are  et 
trondy  eager  in  the  pumnit  of  actual  and  phy^cal  gratification.  As 
they  are  always  cfasatasfied  with  the  pontion  which  Obiej  occupy, 
and  are  alw^free  to  leave  it,  they  tfnid:  of  n^ftfaig  but  the  means 
of  changing  their  fcvtuiie^  or  of  .increanng  it  Tb  minds  Uras  pre- 
disposed, every  new  method  which  leads  by  a  shorter  road  to  wedfh, 
erery  machine  whidi  spares  labour,  every  instrument  which  di- 
minishes the  cost  of  pfoductiim,  every  cfisoovery  which  fecDitates 
pleasures  or  augments  tiiem,  seems  to  be  the  grandest  effort  of  the 
human  inteUect  It  is  dnefly  frcnn  these  motives  tiiat  a  democratic 
peof^  addicts  itsdf  to  scieatife  porsaits — that  it  imderstands,  and 
that  it  rejects  them.  In  aristocratic  ages,  science  is  more  particu- 
larly called  upon  to  furnish  gratiieation  to  the  mind;  in  democra- 
cies, to  the  body* 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  more  «  nation  is  democratic,  enlightened, 
and  free,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  these  interested  pro- 
motero  of  scientific  genius,  and  the  more  will  Ascoveries  imme- 
diately ajqplicaUe  to  productiye  industry  confer  gain,  fame,  and  even: 
power  on  thar  authors.  For  in  democrades  ttie  working-class 
takes  a  part  in  puUie  affidm;  and  public  honours,  as  well  as  pe- 
cuniary remuneratbn,  may  be  awarded  to  those  who  deserve  them. 

In  a  community  thus  organized  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
the  human  mind  may  be  led  insensibly  to  the  neglect  of  theory; 
and  that  it  is  urged,  on  the  Contrary,  with  unparalleled  rehemenee 
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t)  tbe  vpfSkaiiptm  of  sdeiioe,  or  at  least  to  that  porticm  of  ttiecNre& 
7.al  science  which  is  necessary  to  those  who  make  such  applications. 
In  vain  will  some  innate  propensity  raise  the  mind  toward  the  loftier 
qpheres  of  the  intellect;  interest  draws  it  down  to  the  middle  zone. 
There  it  may  develop  all  its  energy  and  restless  activity,  there  it 
may  engender  all  its  wonders.  These  very  Americans,  who  have 
not  discovered  one  of  the  general  laws  of  mechanics,  have  introduced 
mto  navigation  an  engine  which  changes  the  aspect  of  the  world. 

Assuredly  I  do  not  contend  tiiat  tiie  d^nocratic  nations  of  our 
time  are  destined  to  witness  the  extinction  of  the  transc^ent  lumi- 
naries of  man's  intelligence,  nor  even  that  no  new  lights  will  ever 
start  into  existence.  At  the  age  at  which  the  world  has  now  ar* 
rived,  and  among  so  many  cultivated  nations,  perpetually  excited  by 
the  fever  of  productive  industry,  the  bonds  which  connect  the  (fif- 
ferent  parts  of  sdence  togeth^  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observation ; 
and  the  taste  for  practical  sdence  itself,  if  it  be  enlightened,  ought 
to  lead  men  not  to  neglect  theory.  In  the  midst  of  such  numberless 
attempted  applipations  of  so  many  experiments,  repeated  every  day, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  general  laws  should  not  frequently  be 
brought  to  light ;  so  that  great  discoveries  would  be  frequent,  though 
great  inventors  be  rare. 

I  believe,  moreover,  in  the  high  calling  of  scientific  nunds.  If 
the  democratic  principle  does  not,  on  the  one  hand,  induce,  men  to 
cultivate  science  for  its  own  sake,  on  the  other  it  enormously  in- 
creases the  nund)er  of  those  who  do  cultivate  it  Nor  is  it  credible 
that,  from  among  so  great  a  multitude,  no  speculative  genius  should 
from  time  to  time  arise,  inflamed  by  the  love  of  truth  alone.  Such 
an  one,  we  may  be  sure,  would  dive  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
nature,  whatever  be  the  spirit  of  his  country  or  his  age.  He  re- 
quires no  assistance  in  his  course— enough  that  he  be  not  checked 
m  it 

All  that  I  mean  to  say  is  this : — permanent  inequality  of  condi- 
tions leads  men  to  confine  themselves  to  the  arrogant  and  sterile 
research  of  abstract  truths ;  while  the  social  condition  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  democracy  prepare  them  to  seek  the  immediate  and  use- 
ful  practical  results  of  the  sciences.  This  tendency  is  natural  and 
inevitable :  it  is  curious  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  point  it  out 

If  those  who  are  called  upon  to  guMe  the  nations  of  our  time 


iktrlj  cbconed  icom  ifir  off  ttiese  new  tendeameB,  livUch  w31 
10011  be  irreeistibley  tliej  would  uBdentand  ik^  poweBmng  educiK 
tioD  and  freed(»D,  men  liying  in  democratie  ages  cannot  fiul  to  im- 
prarre  the  industrial  part  of  scieace ;  and  that  bencefiarwatd  all  the 
effinrti  of  the  oonstititted  avthorilies  ought  to  be  directed  to  siq)p(Vt 
&e  highest  brandies  of  leaming,  and  to  fofiler  the  nobl^  pasaioii 
ht  scieDce  itsel£  In  the  present  age  the  human  mind  must  be 
coerced  into  theoretical  studies ;  it  runs  of  its  own  accord  to  prac- 
tical applications ;  and,  instead  of  perpetually  refiaring  it  to  the 
mkiote  examinaticm  of  secondary  effects,  it  is  wdl  to  divert  it  from 
them  sometimes,  in  order  to  raise  it  up  to  the  ccudtemplation  of  pri^ 
mary  causes. 

Because  the  civilization  of  ancient  Rome  perinea  in  consequence 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  we  are  perhaps  too  apt  to  think 
that  civilization  cannot  perish  in  any  other  manner.  If  the  light 
by  wUch  we  are  guided  is  ever  extinguished,  it  wiU  dwindle  by 
degrees,  and  expire  of  itself.  By  dint  of  close  adherftce  to  mere 
applications,  principles  would  be  lost  sight  of;  and  when  the  prin- 
ciples were  wholly  forgotten,  the  methods  derived  from  them  would 
be  ill  pursued.  New  methods  could  no  longer  be  invented,  and 
men  would  continue  to  apply,  without  intelligence  and  without  art, 
sckntific  processes  no  longer  understood. 

When  Europeans  first  arrived  in  China,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
they  found  that  idmost  all  the  arts  had  reached  a  certain  degree  of 
perfection  there ;  and  they  were  surprised  that  a  people  which  had 
attained  this  point,  should  not  have  gone  beyond  it  At  a  later 
period  they  discovered  some  traces  of  the  higher  branches  of  science 
which  were  lost  The  nation  was  absorbed  in  ptMluctive  industry;  the 
greater  part  of  its  scientific  processes  had  been  preserved,  but  science 
itself  no  longer  existed  there.  This  served  to  explain  the  strangely 
motionless  state  in  which  they  found  the  minds  of  this  people.  The 
Chinese,  in  following  the  track  of  their  forefathers,  had  forgotten 
the  reasons  by  which  the  latter  had  been  guided.  They  still  used 
the  formula,  without  asking  for  its  meaning ;  they  retained  the  in- 
strument, but  they  no  longer  possessed  the  art  of  altering  or  renew- 
ing it  The  Chinese,  then,  had  lost  the  power  of  change ;  for 
them  to  improve  was  imposable.  They  were  compelled,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  points,  to  imitate  their  predecessors,  lest  they  should 
.stray  into  utter  darkness,  by  deviating  for  an  instant  from  the  path 


Aeadj  bid  dffvm  for  ftcaoou  The  souroe  of  baBan  hnowfadgpe  wtm 
d  bst  dry ;  and  though  dw  tAnmm  sdH  ran  on,  it  oodd  midMi 
swell  its  waten,  nor  aker  its  diarniA 

Notwithstanding  ttus,  China  hadsabnsted  peaceably  far  emtmni. 
The  invadera  who  had  conquered  ibe  caatArj  anamed  Hw  maittMni 
ef  the  inhid]itanti)  and  order  prevailed  tiieie.  A  sort  of  phynori 
pftjMperity  waa  everywhere  cHaceraiUe :  revoktions  were  rue,  and 
war  waa,  so  to  speak,  tmknorwn. 

It  is  then  a  tallucf  to  flatter  onradves  with  the  reflectioB,  ikut 
ike  Barbarians  are  still  far  from  us ;  for  if  there  be  some  natioas 
which  allow  civihzation  to  be  torn  from  tficir  gra^),  there  are  odi» 
era  who  trample  it  themsdves  under  thdr  feet 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CONCERNING   THE   SPIRIT   IN  WHICH  THE   AMERICANS   CULTITATB 

THE  ARTS. 

It  Tvould  be  to  waste  the  time  of  my  readers  and  my  own,  if  I 
ftrove  to  demonstrate  how  the  general  mediocrity  of  fortunes,  the 
absence  of  superfluous  wealthy  the  universal  desire  of  comfort^  and 
the  constant  efforts  by  which  every  one  attempts  to  procure  it, 
make  the  taste  for  the  useful  predominate  over  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  heart  of  man.  Democratic  nations,  among  which 
all  these  things  exist,  will  therefore  cultivate  the  arts  which  serve 
to  render  life  easy,  in  preference  to  those  whose  object  is  to  adorn 
it  They  will  habitually  prefer  the  useful  to  the  beautiful,  and 
they  will  require  that  the  beautiful  should  be  useful. 

But  I  propose  to  go  further ;  and  after  having  pointed  out  this 
first  feature,  to  dcetch  several  others. 

It  commonly  happens  that  in  the  ages  of  privilege  the  practice 
of  almost  all  the  arts  becomes  a  privilege ;  and  that  every  profes- 
sion is  a  separate  walk  upon  which  it  is  not  allowable  for  every 
one  to  enter.  Even  when  productive  industry  is  free,  the  fixed 
character  which  belongs  to  aristocratic  nations  gradually  segregates 
all  the  persons  who  practise  the  same  art,  till  they  form  a  distinct 
dass,  always  composed  of  the  same  famiUes,  whose  members  are 
all  known  to  each  other,  and  among  whom  a  public  opinion  ot 
thar  own,  and  a  species  of  corporate  pride  soon  spring  up.  In  a 
class  or  guild  of  this  kind,  each  artisan  has  not  only  his  fortune  to 
make,  but  his  reputation  to  preserve.  He  is  not  exclusively  swayed 
by  his  own  mterest,  or  even  by  that  of  his  customer,  but  by  that  of 
the  body  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  the  interest  of  that  body  is, 
that  each  artisan  should  produce  the  best  possible  workmanship. 
In  aristocratic  ages,  the  object  of  the  arts  is  therefore  to  manufac- 
ture as  well  as  possible — not  with  the  greatest  dispatch,  or  at  the 
lowest  rate. 
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When,  on  the  contrary,  every  profession  is  open  to  all — ^when  a 
multitude  of  persons  are  constantly  embracbg  and  abandoning  it 
— and  when  its  several  menibers  are  strangers  to  each  other,  indif- 
ferent and  from  their  numbers  hardly  seen  among  themsehres ;  the 
social  tie  is  destroyed,  and  each  workman,  standing  alone,  endeav- 
ours ^ply  to  gain  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  mon^  at  the 
Least  possible  cost  The  will  of  the  customer  is  then  his  only  limit. 
But  at  the  same  time  a  corresponding  revolution  takes  place  in  the 
customer  also.  In  countries  in  which  riches  as  well  as  power  are 
concentrated  and  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  the  use  of  die 
greater  part  of  this  world's  goods  belongs  to  a  small  number  of 
individuals,  who  are  always  die  same.  Necessity,  puUic  opinion, 
or  moderate  desires  exclude  all  others  from  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
As  this  aristocratic  class  remains  fixed  at  the  pinnacle  of  greatnen 
on  which  it  stands,  without  diminution  or  increase,  it  is  always  act- 
ed upon  by  the  same  wants  and  affected  by  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  men  of  whom  it  is  composed  naturally  derive  firom  their 
superior  and  hereditary  position  a  taste  for  what  is  extremely  well-» 
made  and  lasting.  This  affects  tiie  general  way  of  thinking  of  die 
nation  in  relation  to  the  arts.  It  often  occurs,  among  such  a  peo- 
ple, that  even  the  peasant  vrill  rather  go  widiout  the  objects  he 
covets,  than  procure  them  in  a  state  of  imperfection.  In  aristoc- 
racies, then,  die  handicrafbinen  work  for  only  a  limited  number  of 
very  fastidious  customers :  the  profit  they  hope  to  make  depends 
principally  on  the  perfiaction  of  their  worinnanship. 

Such  is  no  longer  the  case  iiriien,  all  privileges  being  abolished, 
ranks  are  intermingled,  and  men  are  for  ever  rising  or  sinking  upon 
the  ladder  of  society.  Among  a  democratic  people  a  number  Of  citi- 
zens always  exist  whose  patrinumy  is  divided  and  decrea«ng. 
They  have  contracted,  under  more  prosperous  drcumstances,  certain 
wants,  which  remain  after  the  means  of  satisfying  such  wants  are 
gone ;  and  they  are  anxiously  looking  out  for  some  surreptitious 
method  of  providing  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  al- 
ways in  democracies  a  large  number  of  men  whose  fortuot  is  upon 
the  increase,  but  whose  desires  grow  much  faster  than  their  for- 
tunes; and  who  gloat  upon  the  gifls  of  wealth  in  anticipation,  long 
before  they  have  means  to  command  them.  Such  men  are  eager 
to  find  some  short  cut  to  these  gratifications,  already  almost  within 
their  reach.    From  the  combination  of  these  two  causes  the  result 
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is,  that  in  democracies  there  are  always  a  muhitade  of  mdiyiditab 
whose  wants  are  above  thdr  means,  and  who  are  very  willing  ts 
take  up  with  imperfect  satisfaction,  rather  than  abandon  die  olgect 
of  their  desires. 

The  artisan  readily  understands  these  passions,  for  he  himsdf 
partakes  in  them :  in  an  aristocracy  he  would  seek  to  sell  his  work- 
manship at  a  high  price  to  the  few;  he  now  concaves  that  the 
mart  expeditious  way  of  getting  rich  is  to  sell  them  at  a  low  price 
to  alL  But  there  are  only  two  ways  of  lowering  the  price  of  com- 
modities. The  first  is  to  discover  some  better,  shorter,  and  more 
ingenious  me&od  of  produdng  them :  the  second  is  to  manufiusture 
a  larger  quantity  oi  goods,  neariy  similar,  but  of  less  ralue.  Amcmg 
a  democratic  population,  all  the  intellectual  faKmlties  of  the  workman 
are  directed  to  these  two  objects:  he  strives  to  invent  meOiods 
which  may  enable  him  not  only  to  work  better,  but  quicker  and 
cheaper ;  or,  if  he  cannot  succeed  in  that,  to  diminish  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  the  thing  he  makes,  without  rendering  it  wholly  unfit  for 
the  use  for  which  it  is  intended.  When  none  but  the  wealthy  had 
watches,  they  were  almost  all  very  good  ones :  few  are  now  made 
which  are  worth  much,  but  every  body  has  one  in  his  pocket  Thus 
ttie  democratic  principle  not  only  tends  to  direct  the  )iuman  mind  to 
the  useful  arts,  but  it  induces  the  artisan  to  produce  with  great 
rapidity  a  quantity  of  imperfect  commodities,  and  the  consumer  to 
content  himself  with  these  commodities. 

Not  that  in  democracies  the  arts  are  incapable  of  producing  very 
commendable  works,  if  such  be  required.  This  may  occasionally  be 
the  case,  if  customers  appear  who  are  ready  to  pay  for  time  and 
trouble.  In  this  rivalry  of  every  kind  of  industry — in  the  midst  of 
this  immense  competition  and  these  countless  experiments,  some  ex- 
cellent workmen  are  formed  who  reach  the  utmost  limits  of  their 
craft.  But  they  have  rarely  an  opportunity  of  displaying  what  they 
can  do ;  they  are  scrupulously  sparing  of  their  powers ;  they  ranain 
in  a  state  of  accomplished  mediocrity,  which  oondonns  itself,  and, 
though  it  be  very  well  able  to  shoot  beyond  the  mark  before  it,  aims 
oidy  at  what  it  hits.  In  aristocracies,  on  the  contrary,  workmen 
always  do  all  they  can ;  and  when  they  stop,  it  is  because  thqr 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  attainments. 

When  I  arrive  in  a  country  where  I  find  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  arts,  I  learn  from  this  fact  nothing  cf.  the  social  con- 
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dition  or  of  the  political  constitutioQ  of  the  country.  But  if  I  per* 
<Msiye  that  the  productious  of  the  arts  are  generally  of  an  inferior 
quality,  yery  abundant  and  very  cheap,  I  am  convinced  that,  among; 
the  people  where  this  occurs,  privil^e  is  on  the  decline,  and  that 
ranks  are  beginning  to  intermingle  and  will  soon  be  confounded 
together. 

The  handicraftsmen  of  democratic  ages  endeavour  not  only  to 
bring  their  useful  productions  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  they  strive  to  give  to  all  their  commodities  attractive 
quahties  which  they  do  not  in  reality  possess.  In  the  confusion  of 
all  ranks  every  one  hopes  to  appear  what  he  is  not,  and  makes 
great  exertions  to  succeed  in  this  object  This  sentiment  indeed, 
which  is  but  too  natural  to  the  heart  of  man,  does  not  originate  in 
the  democratic  principle ;  but  that  principle  applies  it  to  material 
objects.  To  mimic  virtue  is  of  every  age;  but  the  hypocrisy  of 
luxury  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  ages  of  democracy. 

To  satisfy  these  new  cravings  of  human  vanity,  the  arts  have  re- 
•course  to  every  species  of  imposture :  and  these  devices  sometimes 
go  so  far  as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose.  Imitation-diamonds  are 
now  made  which  may  be  easily  mistaken' for  real  ones;  as  soon  as 
the  art  of  fabricating  false  diamonds  ^all  have  reached  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  real 
ones,  it  is  probable  that  both  one  and  the  other  will  be  abandoned, 
and  become  mere  pebbles  again. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  those  arts  which  are  called  the  fine 
arts,  by  way  of  distinction.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  necessary 
effect  of  a  democratic  social  condition  and  of  democratic  institutions 
to  diminish  the  number  of  men  who  cultivate  the  fine  arts ;  but 
these  causes  exert  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  manner  in  which 
these  arts  are  cultivated.  Many  of  those  who  had  already  con- 
tracted a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  are  impoverished;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  those  who  are  pot  yet  rich  b^in  to  conceive  that  taste,  at 
least  by  imitation ;  and  the  number  of  consumers  increases,  but  opu- 
lent and  fastidious  constuners  become  more  scarce.  .Something 
analogous  to  what  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  the  useful  arts  thee 
takes  place  in  the  fine  arts;  the  produc'ions  of  artists  are  more 
numerous,  but  the  merit  of  each  production  is  diminished.  No 
longer  able  to  soar  to  what  is  great,  they  cultivate  what  is  pretty 
and  elegant ;  and  appearance  is  more  attended  to  than  rea!it;y 
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In  aristocracies  a  few  great  pictures  are  produced ;  in  democratic 
countries,  a  vast  number  of  insignificant  ones.  In  the  former, 
statues  are  raised  of  bronze;  in  the  latter,  they  are  modelled  in 
plaster. 

When  I  arrived  for  the  first  time  at  New  York,  by  that  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  called  the  Narrows,  I  was  surprised  to 
perceive  along  the  shore,  at  some  (fistance  from  the  city,  a  consider- 
able number  of  little  palaces  of  white  marble,  several  of  which  were 
built  after  the  models  of  ancient  architecture.  When  I  went  the 
next  day  to  inspect  more  closely  the  buildings  which  had  particularly 
attracted  my  notice,  I  found  that  its  walls  were  of  whitewashed 
brick,  and  its  columns  of  painted  wood.  All  the  edifices  which  I 
had  admired  the  night  before  were  of  the  same  kind. 

The  social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  democracy  impart, 
moreover,  certain  pecuhar  tendencies  to  all  the  imitative  arts  which 
it  is  easy  to  point  out  They  frequently  withdraw  them  fix)ni  the 
delineation  of  the  soul  to  fix  them  exclusively  on  that  of  the  body : 
and  they  substitute  the  representation  of  motion  and  sensation  for 
that  of  sentiment  and  thought :  in  a  word,  they  put  the  Real  in  the 
place  of  the  Ideal. 

I  doubt  whether  Raphael  studied  the 'minutest  intricacies  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  human  body  as  thoroughly  as  the  draftsmen  of  our 
own  time.*    He  did  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  rigorous 

^  fl  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  enter  a  protest  against  an  opinion  which 
some  readers  will  perhaps  agree  with  me  in  thinking  a  mistaken  one. 
Whoever  has  examined  the  accurate  study,  the  close  fidelity  to  nature,  and 
the  profound  scientific  knowledge  of  Raphael  and  of  almost  all  the  great 
masters  of  art,  in  their  drawings,  (where  the  means  by  which  their  perfect 
works  were  achieved  are  more  easily  discernible  than  amidst  the  total 
splendour  of  those  works  themselves,)  will,  I  think,  prefer  them  to  the  crude 
design  or  the  pedantic  modelling  of  more  recent  times.  Nor  has  the  in- 
dustry of  the  elder  artists  in  these  details  ever  been  surpassed.  For  instance, 
in  the  series  of  sketches  for  Raphael's  finest  works,  one  represents  the 
skeletons  of  the  whole  group,  in  perfect  and  not  unmeaning  osteology ;  a 
second  reproduces  the  same  grouip  fleshed  with  complete  ahatomical  science; 
in  a  third,  the  artist  proceeds  to  put  drapery  on  his  figures.  To  compare 
the  drawing  of  Raphael  with  that  of  David,  is  to  compare  the  science  of  a 
surgeon  with  that  of  a  butcher.  The  former  penetrated  by  his  art  into  the 
hidden  beauty  and  truth  of  nature :  the  latter  dragged  nature  to  the  easel, 
and  depri?ed  her  at  once  of  life,  truth,  and  freedom. 

I  would  be  understood  to  confine  this  remark  to  the  illustration  here,  at 
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accuracy  on  this  point  as  they  do,  because  he  aspired  to  surpass 
nature.  He  sought  to  make  of  man  something  which  should  be  su- 
perior to  man,  and  to  embellish  beauty's  self.  David  and  his 
scholars  were,  on  the  contrary,  as  good  anatomists  as  they  were 
good  painters.  They  wonderiully  depicted  the  models  which  they 
had  before  thdr  eyes,  but  they  rarely  imagmed  anything  beyond 
them :  they  followed  nature  with  fidelity ;  while  Raphael  sought  for 
something  better  than  nature.  They  have  left  us  an  exact  por- 
traiture of  man ;  but  he  discloses  in  his  works  a  glimpse  of  the 
Divinity. 

This  remark  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  a  subject  is  no  less  ap- 
plicable to  the  choice  of  it  The  painters  of  the  middle  ages 
generally  sought  far  above  themselves,  and  away  from  their  own 
time,  for  mighty  subjects,  which  left  to  their  imagination  an  un- 
bounded range.  Our  painters  frequently  employ  thar  talents  in  the 
exact  imitation  of  the  details  of  private  life,  which  they  have 
always  before  their  eyes;  and  they  are  for  ever  copying  trivial 
objects,  the  originals  of  which  are  only  too  abundapt  in  nature. 

I  think,  inappropriately  selected ;  for  of  the  general  influence  of  democracy 
on  the  choice  of  subjects,  on  the  range  of  art,  on  the  spirit,  faith,  and  edu* 
cation  of  artists,  and,  last  though  not  least,  on  the  sympathy  of  the  public, 
the  passage  above  gives  a  very  true  analysis.  The  pictures  of  Ostade, 
Teniers,  and  Paul  Potter  belong  as  truly  to  the  burghers  of  Holland,  as 
those  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  Church,  or 
those  of  Titian  and  Velasquez,  Rubens  and  Yancyke,  to  the  courrt  and 
palaces  of  Europe.— Trans/fllor'»  Note.] 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

WHT   THE  AICEBICANS  RAISE  SOME  MOMXJBfENTS    SO  INSIONIFICANT,  ANI 

OTHERS   SO   niPOETANT. 

I  HATE  just  observed,  that  in  democratic  ages  monuments  of  the 
arts  tend  to  become  more  numerous  and  less  important  I  now  hasten 
to  point  out  the  exception  to  this  rule. 

In  a  democratic  community  individuals  are  very  powerless ;  bi^t 
the  state  which  represents  them  all,  and  contains  them  all  in  its 
grasp,  is  very  powerful.  Nowhere  do  citizens  appear  so  insignificant 
as  m  a  democratic  nation ;  iK>where  does  the  nation  itself  appear 
greater,  or  does  the  m'uid  more  easily  take  in  a  wide  general  survey 
of  it  Li  democratic  communities  the  imagination  is  compressed 
when  men  consider  themselves ;  it  expands  indefinitely  when  they 
think  of  the  State.  Henc^  it  is  that  the  same  men  who  live  on  a 
small  scale  in  narrow  dwellings,  frequenUy  aspire  to  gigantic  splen- 
dor in  the  erection  of  their  public  monuments. 

The  Americans  have  traced  out  the  circuit  of  an  immense  city  on 
the  site  which  they  intended  to  make  their  capital,  but  which,  up  to 
the  present  time,  is  hardly  more  densely  peopled  than  Pontoise, 
though,  according  to  them,  it  will  one  day  contain  a  milhon  of  in- 
habitants. They  have  already  rooted  up  trees  for  ten  miles  round, 
lest  they  should  interfere  with  the  iiiture  citizens  of  this  imaginary 
metropolis.  They  have  erected  a  magnificent  palace  for  Ck>ngress 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  have  given  it  the  pompous  name  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  several  States  of  the  Union  are  every  day  planning  and 
erecting  for  themselves  prodigious  undertakings,  which  would  aston- 
ish the  engineers  of  the  great  European  nations. 

Thus  democracy  not  only  leads  men  to  a  vast  number  of  incon- 
siderable productions;  it  also  leads  them  to  raise  some  monuments 
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on  the  largest  scale :  but  between  these  two  extremes  there  is  a 
blank.  A  few  scattered  remains  of  enormous  buildings  can  therefore 
teach  us  nothing  of  the  sodal  condition  and  the  institutions  of  the 
people  by  whom  they  were  raised.  I  may  add,  thotigh  the  remark 
leads  me  to  step  out  of  my  subject,  that  they  do  not  make  us  better 
acquainted  with  its  greatness,  its  dvilization,  and  its  real  prosperit}^ 
Whensoever  a  power  of  any  kind  shall  be  able  to  make  a  whole 
people  co-operate  in  a  smgle  undertaking,  that  powar,  with  little 
knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of  time,  will  succeed  in  obtaining  some- 
thing enonbous  from  the  co-operation  of  efforts  so  multiplied.  But 
this  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  was  very  happy, 
very  enlightened,  or  even  very  strong. 

The  Spaniards  found  the  city  of  Mexico  full  of  magnificent  tem- 
ples and  vast  palaces ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  Cortes  from  con- 
quering the  Mexican  empire  with  six  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  six- 
teen horses. 

If  the  Romans  had  been  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  hy- 
draulics, th^  would  not  have  constructed  all  the  aqueducts  which 
surround  the  ruins  of  their  cities — they  would  have  made  a  better 
use  of  their  power  and  their  wealth.  If  they  had  invented  the  steam 
engine,  perhaps  they  would  not  have  extended  to  the  extremities  of 
their  empire  those  long  artificial  roads  which  are  called  Roman 
Roads.  These  things  are  at  once  the  splendid  memorials  of  their 
ignorance  and  of  their  greatness. 

A  people  which  should  leave  no  other  vestige  of  its  track  than  a 
few  leaden  pipes  in  the  earth,  and  a  few  iron  rods  upon  its  surface, 
might  have  been  more  the  master  of  Nature  than  the  Romans. 
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CHAPTER   XnL 

UTEBART  CHABICTERISTICS  OF  DEMOCRATIC  A0E8. 

When  a  traveller  goes  mto  a  bookseller's  shop  in  the  United 
States,  and  examines  the  American  books  upon  the  shelves,  the  num- 
ber of  works  appears  extremely  great ;  while  that  of  known  authors 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  extremely  small.  He  will  first  meet 
with  a  number  of  elementary  treatises,  destined  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  human  knowledge.  Most  of  these  books  are  written  in 
£urope ;  the*Amerioans  reprint  them,  adapting  them  to  their  own 
country.  Next  comes  an  enormous  quantity  of  religious  works.  Bi- 
bles, sermons,  edifying  anecdotes,  controversial  divinity,  and  reports 
of  charitable  societies ;  lastly,  iq^pears  the  long  catalogue  of  political 
pamphlets.  In  America,  parties  do  not  write  books  to  combat  each 
other's  opinions,  but  pamphlets  which  are  circulated  for  a  day  with 
incredible  rapidity,  and  then  expire. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  obscure  productions  of  the  human  brain, 
are  to  be  found  the  more  remarkable  works  of  that  small  number  of 
authors,  whose  names  are,  or  ought  to  be,  known  to  Europeans. 

Although  America  is  perhaps  in  our  days  the  dvilized  country 
in  which  literature  is  least  attended  to,  a  large  number  of  persons 
are  nevertheless  to  be  found  there  who  take  an  interest  m  the  pro- 
duations  of  the  mind,  and  who  make  them,  if  not  ihe  study  of  ihdr 
lives,  at  least  the  charm  of  their  leisure  hours.  But  England  sup- 
plies these  readers  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  books  which  they 
require.  Almost  all  important  English  books  are  republished  in  the 
United  States.  The  literary  genius  of  Great  Britain  still  darts  its 
rays  into  the  recesses  of  the  forests  of  the  New  World. .  There  is 
hardly  a  pioneer's  hut  which  does  not  contain  a  few  odd  volumes  of 
Shakspere.  I  remember  that  I  read  the  feudal  play  of  Henry  V,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  log  house. 
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Not  only  do  tbe  Americans  constantly  draw  upon  the  treasures  of 
English  literature,  but  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  they  find  the 
literature  of  England  growing  on  their  own  soil.  The  larger  part 
of  th2^  small  number  of  men  in  the  United  States  who  are  engaged 
in  the  compoedtion  of  literary  works  are  English  in  substance,  and 
still  more  so  in  form.  Thus  they  transport  into  the  midst  of  democ- 
racy the  ideas  and  literary  fashion  which  are  current  among  the 
aristocratic  nations  they  have  taken  for  their  model.  They  paint 
with  colours  borrowed  from  foreign  manners ;  and  as  they  hardly  ever 
represent  the  country  they  were  bom  in  as  it  really  is,  they  are  sel- 
dom popular  there. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  themselves  so  convinced  that 
it  is  not  for  them  that  books  are  published,  that  before  they  can 
make  up  their  minds  upon  the  merit  of  one  of  their  authors,  they 
generally  wait  till  his  fame  has  been  ratified  in  England,  just  as  in 
pictures  the  author  of  an  original  is  held  to  be  entitled  to  judge  of 
the  merit  of  a  copy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  then  at  present,  prop- 
erly speaking,  no  literature.  The  only  authors  whom  I  acknowledge 
as  American  are  the  journalists.  They  indeed  are  not  great  writers, 
but  they  speai  the  language  of  their  countrymen,  and  make  them- 
selves heard  by  them.  Other  authors  are  aliens ;  they  are  to  the 
Americans  what  the  imitators  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  to  us 
at  the  revival  of  learning,  an  object  of  curiosity,  not  of  general  sym- 
pathy. They  amuse  the  mind,  but  they  do  not  act  upon  the  manners 
of  the  people. 

I  have  already  said  that  this  state  of  things  is  very  far  from  origi- 
natmg  in  democracy  alone,  and  that  the  causes  of  it  must  be  soiight 
fbr  in  several  peculiar  circumstances  independent  of  the  democratic 
principle.  If  the  Americans,  retainbg  the  same  laws  and  social 
condition,  had  had  a  different  origin,  and  had  been  transported  into 
another  country,  I  do  not  question  that  they  would  have  had  a  litera- 
ture. Even  as  they  now  are,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately have  one ;  but  its  character  will  be  different  from  that  which 
marks  the  American  literary  productions  of  our  time,  and  that  char- 
acter will  be  peculiarly  its  own.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to  trace  ^s 
character  beforehand. 

I  suppose  ah  aristocratic  people  among  whom  letters  are  culti- 
vated }  ihe  labours  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  aflairs  of  state,  are 
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conducted  by  a  ruUng  class  in  soci^.  The  literary  as  well  as  the 
political  career  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  this  class,  or  to  those 
nearest  to  it  in  rank.  These  pr^nises  suffice  to  give  ine  a  key  to 
all  the  rest 

When  a  small  number  of  the  same  men  are  engaged  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  same  objects,  they  easily  concert  with  one  anottier 
and  agree  upon  certain  leading  rules  which  are  to  govern  them  each 
and  alL  If  the  object  which  attracts  the  attention  of  these  mien  is 
literature,  the  productions  of  the  mind  will  soon  be  subjected  by 
them  to  precise  canons,  from  which  it  will  no  longer  be  allowable  to 
depart  If  these  men  occupy  an  hereditary  portion  in  the  country, 
they  will  be  naturally  inclined,  not  only  to  adopt  a  certain  number 
of  fixed  rulbs  for  theoMielves,  but  to  follow  those  which  thw  fore- 
fathers l»d  down  for  their  own  guidance ;  thar  code  will  be  at  onoe 
strict  and  tracfitional.  As  they  are  not  necessarily  engrossed  by  the 
cares  of  daily  life — as  they  have  never  been  so,  any  more  than  their 
&thers  were  before  them — ^they  have  learned  to  take  an  interest,  for 
sevaral  generations  back,  in  the  labours  c£  the  mind.  They  have 
learned  to  understand  literature  as  an  art,  to  love  it  in  the  end  for 
its  own  sake,  and  to  feel  a  sdiolar-like  sati^action  in  seeing  men 
conform  to  its  rules.  Ifoc  is  this  all :  the  men  of  whom  I  speidr 
began  and  will  end  ih^  lives  in  easy  or  in  affluent  circumstances; 
hence  they  have  naturaUy  concaved  a  taste  for  cbcHce  gratifications, 
and  a  love  of  refined  and  delicate  pleasures.  Nay  more,  a  land  of 
indolence  of  mind  and  heart,  which  they  frequently  contract  m  the 
midBt  of  this  long  and  peac^il  enjoyment  of  so  much  wdfare,  leads 
them  to  put  aside,  even  from  their  pleasures,  whatever  might  be  too 
startling  or  too  acute.  They  had  rather  be  amused,  than  mtensely 
excited ;  thqr  wish  to  be  interested,  but  not  to  be  canied  away. 

Now  let  us  fancy  a  great  number  of  literary  performances  exe- 
coted  by  the  men,  or  for  the  men,  whom  I  have  just  described,  and 
we  shall  readily  conceive  a  style  of  literature  in  which  everything 
will  be  regular  and  pre-uranged.  The  slightest  work  will  be  care- 
fiiUy  touched  in  its  least  details ;  art  and  labour  will  be  oonq[>icuous 
in  everything ;  each  kind  of  writing  will  have  rules  of  its  own, 
firom  which  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  swerve,  and  which  cfistinguish 
it  firom  all  others.  Style  will  be  thought  of  almost  as  much  impor- 
tance as  thought ;  and  the  form  wiU  be  no  less  conadered  than  the 
4.:Htter :  the  diction  wSl  be  nolidied,  measured,  and  uniform.    Tke 
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tone  of  the  mind  vnll  be  always  dignified,  seldom  very  animated ; 
and  writers  will  care  more  to  perfect  what  they  produce,  than  to 
multiply  their  productions.  It  tAII  sometimes  happen,  that  the 
members  of  the  Uterary  class,  always  living  among  themselves  and' 
writing  for  themselves  alone,  will  lose  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  will  infect  them  with  a  false  and  laboured  style ;  they  will 
lay  down  minute  Uterary  rules  for  their  exclusive  use,  which  will 
insensibly  lead  them  to  deviate  from  common  sense,  and  finaUy  to 
transgress  the  bounds  of  nature.  By  dint  of  striving  after  a  mode 
of  parlance  different  from  the  vulgar,  they  will  arrive  at  a  sort  of 
aristocratic  jargon,  which  Ls  hardly  less  remote  from  pure  language 
than  is  the  coarse  dialect  of  the  people.  Such  are  the  natural  perils 
of  literature  among  artetocracies.  Every  aristocracy  which  keeps 
itself  entirely  aloof  from  the  people  becomes  impotent — a  fact  which 
is  as  true  in  hterature  as  it  is  in  politics.* 

Let  us  now  turn  the  picture  and  consider  the  otiier  side  of  it :  let 
us  transport  ourselves  into  the  midst  of  a  democracy,  not  unprepared 
by  ancient  traditions  and  present  culture  to  partake  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind.  Ranks  are  there  intermingled  and  confounded; 
knowledge  and  power  are  both  infinitely  subdivided,  and,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  scattered  (m  every  side.  Here  then  is  a  motley 
multitude,  whose  intellectual  wants  are  to  be  suppUed.  These  new 
votaries  of  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  have  not  all  received  the  same 
education ;  they  do  not  possess  the  same  degree  of  culture  as  their 
fisithers,  nor  any  resemblance  to  them — ^nay,  they  perpetually  difiior 
from  themselves,  for  they  live  in  a  state  of  incessant  change  of  place, 
feelings,  and  fortunes.  The  mind  of  each  member  of  the  commujiity 
is  therefore  unattached  to  that  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  tradition  or 
by  common  habits ;  and  they  have  never  had  the  power,  the  incli- 
nation, nor  the  time  to  concert  together.  It  is  however  firom  the 
bosom  of  this  heterogeneous  and  a^tated  mass  that  authors  spring ; 

*  All  this  is  especially  true  of  the  aristocratic  countries  which  have  beea 
long  and  peacefully  subject  to  a  monarchical  government  When  liberty 
prevails  in  an  aristocracy,  the  higher  ranks  are  constantly  obliged  to  naake 
use  of  the  lower  classes;  and  when  they  use,  they  approach  them.  This 
frequently  introduces  something  of  a  democratic  spirit  into  an  aristocratic 
community.  There  springs  up,  moreover,  in  a  privileged  body,  governing 
with  energy  and  an  habitually  bold  pdicy,  a  taste  for  stir  and  ezcitemeiitv 
which  must  infidlibly  affect  all  literary  performances. 
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*jii  from  the  same  source  their  profits  and  their  fame  are  dis- 
tributed. 

I  can  without  difficulty  understand  that,  under  tnese  circum- 
stances, I  must  expect  to  meet  in  the  literature  of  such  a  people 
with  but  few  of  those  strict  conventional  rules  which  are  admitted 
by  readers  and  by  writers  in  aristocratic  ages.  If  it  should  happen 
that  the  men  of  some  one  period  were  agreed  upon  any  such  rules, 
that  would  prove  nothing  for  the  following  period ;  for,  among  de- 
mocratic nations,  each  new  generation  is  a  new  people.  Among 
such  nations,  then,  literature  will  not  easily  be  subjected  to  strict 
rules,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  such  rules  should  ever  be  per- 
manent 

In  democracies  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  all  the  men  who 
cultivate  literature  have  received  a  literary  education ;  and  most  of 
those  who  have  some  tinge  of  belleslettres,  are  either  engaged  in 
politics,  or  in  a  profession  which  only  allows  them  to  taste  occasion- 
ally and  by  stealth  the  pleasures  of  the  mind.  These  pleasures, 
therefore,  do  not  constitute  the  principal  charm  of  their  lives ;  but 
they  are  con^dered  as  a  transient  and  necessary  recreation  amid  the 
serious  labours  of  life.  Such  men  can  never  acquire  a  suffidentl/ 
intimate  knowledge  "of  the  art  of  literature  to  appreciate  its  more 
delicate  beauties ;  and  the  minor  shades  of  expression  must  escape 
them.  As  the  time  they  can  devote  to  letters  is  very  short,  they 
seek  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  whole  of  it.  They  prefer  books 
which  may  be  easily  procured,  quickly  read,  and  which  require  no 
learned  researches  to  be  understood.  They  ask  for  beauties,  self- 
profifered,  and  easily  enjoyed ;  above  all,  they  must  have  what  is 
unexpected  and  new.  Accustomed  to  the  struggle,  the  crosses, 
and  the  monotony  of  practical  life,  they  require  rapid  emotions, 
startling  passages — truths  or  errors  brilliant  enough  to  rouse  them 
up,  and  to  plimge  them  at  once,  as  if  by  violence,  into  the  midst 
of  a  subject. 

Why  should  I  say  more  ?  or  who  does  not  understand  what  is 
about  to  follow,  before  I  have  expressed  it  ?  Taken  as  a  whole, 
literature  in  democratic  ages  can  never  present,  as  it  does  in  die 
periods  of  aristocracy,  an  aspect  of  order,  regularity,  science,  and 
art ;  its  form  will,  on  the  contrary,  ordinarily  be  slighted,  some- 
times despised.  Style  will  frequently  be  fantastic,  incorrect,  over- 
burdened, and  loose — almost  always  vehement  and  bold.   Authors 
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Small  productions  will  be  more  coomion  than  bulky  books :  there 
will  be  more  wit  than  erudition,  more  imagination  than  pro- 
nmdi^ ;  and  literary  performances  will  bear  marks  of  an  untu- 
tored and  rude  Tigour  of  thought — ^frequently  of  great  variety 
and  singular  fecundity.  The  object  of  authors  will  be  to  astonish 
rather  than  to  please,  and  to  stir  the  passions  more  than  to  charm 
the  taste. 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  writers  will  doubtless  occur  who  will 
choose  a  different  track,  and  who  will,  if  they  are  ^fted  with  su- 
perior abilities,  succeed  in  finding  readers,  in  spite  of  their  defects 
or  their  better  qualities ;  but  these  exceptions  will  be  rare,  and 
even  the  authors  who  shall  so  depart  from  the  received  practice  in 
the  main  subject  of  their  works,  will  always  relapse  into  it  in  some 
tesser  details. 

I  have  just  d^icted  two  extreme  conditions :  the  transition  by 
which  a  nation  passes  from  the  former  to  the  latter  is  not  sudden 
but  gradual,  and  marked  with  shades  of  very  various  intensity. 
In  the  passage  which  conducts  a  lettered  people  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  there  is  almost  always  a  moment  at  which  the  literary 
crenius  of  democratic  nations  has  its  confluence  with  that  of  aris- 
u  racies,  and  both  seek  to  establish  their  joint  sway  over  the  human 
mind.  Such  epochs  are  tranident,  but  very  brilliant :  they  are 
fertile  without  exuberance,  and  animated  without  confusion.  The 
French  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  serve  as  an 
example.  .    . 

I  idiould  say  more  than  I  mean,  if  I  were  to  assert  that  the 
literature  of  a  nation  is  always  subordinate  to  its  social  condition 
and  its  political  constitution.  I  am  aware  that,  independently  of 
these  causes,  there  are  several  others  which  confer  certain  charac- 
teristics on  literary  productions ;  but  these  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
chief  The  relations  which  exist  between  the  social  and  political 
::oiidition  of  a  people  and  the  genius  of  its  audiors  are  always 
very  numerous:  whoever  knows  the  one,  is  never  completely 
ignorant  of  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TBE  TRADE  OF  LITESATUBE. , 

Democracy  not  only  infiises  a  taste  for  letters  among  the  tra- 
ding classes,  but  introduces  a  trading  spirit  into  literature. 

In  aristocracies,  readers  are  fastidious  and  few  in  number ;  in 
democracies,  they  are  far  more  numerous  and  far  less  difficult  to 
please.  The  consequence  is,  that  among  aristocratic  nations  no 
one  can  hope  to  succeed  without  immense  exertions,  and  that 
these  exertions  may  bestow  a  great  deal  of  fame,  but  can  never 
earn  much  money ;  while  among  democratic  nations,  a  writer 
may  flatter  himself  that  he  will  obtain  at  a  cheap  rate  a  meager 
reputation  and  a  large  fortune.  For  this  purpose  he  need  not  be 
admired,  it  is  enough  that  he  is  liked. 

The  ever-increasing  crowd  of  readers,  and  their  continual  cra- 
ving for  something  new,  insures  the  sale  of  books  which  nobody 
much  esteems. 

In  democratic  periods  the  public  frequently  treat  authors  as 
kings  do  their  courtiers;  they  enrich  and  they  despise  them. 
What  more  is  needed  by  the  venal  souls  which  are  born  in  courts, 
or  which  are  worthy  to  live  there  ? 

Democratic  literature  is  always  infested  with  a  tribe  of  writers 
who  look  upon  letters  as  a  mere  trade  ;  and  for  some  few  great 
authors  who  adorn  it,  you  may  reckon  thousands  of  idea-mongers 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TEIE  8TtJDT   OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LITERATURE   PECULIARLY  USEFUL  Df 

DEMOCRATIC   COMMUNITIES. 

What  was  called  the  People  in  the  most  democratic  republics 
of  antiquity,  was  very  unlike  what  we  designate  by  that  term. 
In  Athens,  all  the  citizens  took  part  in  public  affairs ;  but  there 
were  only  twenty  thousand  citizens  to  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  All  the  rest  were  slaves,  and  dis- 
charged the  greater  part  of  those  duties  which  belong  at  the 
present  day  to  the  lower  or  even  to  the  middle  classes.  Athens 
then,  with  her  universal  suffrage,  was  after  all  merely  an  aristo- 
cratic republic  in  which  all  the  nobles  had  an  equal  right  to  the 
government. 

The  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome 
must  be  considered  in  the  same  light :  it  was  simply  an  intestine 
feud  between  the  elder  and  younger  branches  of  the  same  family. 
All  the  citizens  belonging,  in  fact,  to  the  aristocracy,  and  parta- 
king of  its  character. 

It  is  moreover  to  be  remarked,  that  among  the  ancients,  books 
were  always  scarce  and  dear;  and  that  very  great  difficulties 
impeded  their  publication  and  circulation.  These  circumstances 
concentrated  literary  tastes  and  habits  among  a  small  number  of 
men,  who  formed  a  small  literary  aristocracy  out  of  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  great  political  aristocracy.  Accordingly  nothing 
goes  to  prove  that  literature  was  ever  treated  as  a  trade  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

These  peoples,  which  not  only  constituted  aristocracies,  but  very 
polished  and  free  nations,  of  course  imparted  to  their  literary  pro* 
ductions  the  defects  and  the  merits  which  characterize  the  litera- 
ture of  aristocratic  ages.    And  indeed  a  very  superficial  survey 
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of  ihe  Uterary  remains  of  the  ancients  wiU  suffice  to  convince  ns 
that  if  those  were  sometimes  deficient  in,  variety  or  fertility  in 
dieir  subjects,  or  in  boldness,  yiyacity,  or,  power  of  generaliza^ 
tion  in  their  thoughts,  they  always  displayed  exquisite  care  and 
skill  in  their  details.  Nothing  in  their  works  se^ns  to  be  dom 
hastily  or  at  random :  every  line  is  written  for  the  eye  of  tht 
connoisseur,  and  is  shaped  after  some  conception  of  ideal  beautf; 
No  literature  places  those  fine  qualities,  in  which  the  writers  of 
democracies  are  naturally  deficient,  in  bolder  relief  than  that  of 
the  ancients :  no  literature,  therefore,  ought  to  be  more  studied 
in  democratic  ages.  This  study  is  better  suited  than  any  other 
to  combat  the  literary  defects  inherent  in  those  ages :  as  for  their 
more  praiseworthy  literary  qualities,  they  will  spring  up  of  their 
own  accord,  without  its  being  necessary  to  learn  to  acquire  them. 

It  is  important  that  this  point  should  be  clearly  understood. 
A  particular  study  may  be  useful  to  the  literature  of  a  people, 
without  being  appropriate  to  its  social  and  political  wants.  If 
men  were  to  persist  in  teaching  nothing  but  the  literature  of  the 
dead  languages  in  a  community  where  every  one  is  habitually 
led  to  make  vehement  exertions  to  augment  or  to  maintain  his 
fortune,  the  result  would  be  a  very  polished,  but  a  very  danger- 
ous, race  of  citizens.  For  as  their  social  and  political  condition 
would  give  them  every  day  a  sense  of  wants,  which  their  educa- 
tion would  never  teach  them  to  supply,  they  would  perturb  the 
state,  in  the  n:ame  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  instead  of  enrich- 
ing it  by  their  productive  industry. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  democratic  communities  the  interest  of  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  the  security  of  the  conmionwealth,  demands  that 
the  education  of  the  greater  number  shoidd  be  scientific,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial,  rather  than  literary.  Greek  and  Latin  should 
not  be  taught  in  all  schools ;  but  it  is  important  that  those  who  by 
their  natural  disposition  or  their  fortune  are  destined  to  cultivate 
letters  or  prepared  to  relish  them,  should  find  schools  where  a 
complete  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  may  be  acquired,  and 
where  the  true  scholar  may  be  formed.  A  few  excellent  univer- 
sities would  do  more  toward  the  attainment  of  this  object  than  a 
vast  number  of  bad  grammar-schools,  where  superfluous  matters, 
badly  learned,  stand  in  the  way  of  sound  instruction  in  neces- 
sary studies. 
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All  who  aspire  to  literary  excellence  in  democratic  nations, 
ought  fr^eofly  to  refresh  tfaemselyes  at  the  springs  of  ancient 
hteratare :  there  is  no  more  wholesome  conrse  for  the  mind.  Not 
that  I  hold  the  literary  productions  of  the  ancients  to  be  irre- 
proachable ;  but  I  thiidt  that  tiiey  have  some  especial  merits,  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  counterbalance  our  peculiar  defects.  They 
area  prop  on  the  side  on  which  we  are  inmost  danger  of  fklling. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  EFFECT  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON  LANGUAGE. 

If  the  reader  has  rightly  understood  what  I  hare  ahready  Mud 
on  the  subject  of  literature  in  general,  he  v/iil  have  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending  that  species  of  influence  which  a  democratic 
social  condition  and  democratic  invitations  may  exndse  ot« 
language  itself,  which  is  the  chief  instrument  of  thought 

American  authors  may  truly  be  said  to  Hre  more  in  England 
than  in  their  own  country ;  since  they  constantly  study  the  En- 
glish writers,  and  take  them  every  day  for  their  models.  But  such 
IS  not  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  the  population,  which  is  more 
immediately  subjected  to  the  peculiar  causes  acting  upon  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  then  to  the  written,  bufr  to  the  spoken 
language  that  attention  must  be  paid,  if  we  would  detect  the 
modifications  which  the  idiom  of  an  aristocratic  people  may  un- 
dergo when  it  becomes  the  language  of  a  d^uocracy* 

Englishmen  of  education,  and  more  competent  judges  than  I 
can  be  myself  of  the  nicer  shades  of  expression,  have  frequently 
assured  me  that  the  language  of  the  educated  classes  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  notably  different  from  that  of  the  educated  dasset 
in  Great  Britain.  They  complain,  not  only  that  the  Americans 
have  brought  into  use  a  number  of  new  words — ^the  difference 
and  the  distance  between  the  two  countries  might  suflSce  to  explain 
that  much — ^but  that  these  new  words  are  more  especially  taken 
from  the  jargon  of  parties,  the  mechanical  arts,  or  the  language 
of  trade.  They  assert,  in  addition  to  this,  that  old  English  words 
are  often  used  by  the  Americans  in  new  acceptations ;  and  lastly^ 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  frequentiy  intermingle 
their  phraseology  in  the  strangest  manner,  and  sometimes  place 
words  together  which  are  always  kept  apart  in  the  language  of 
the  mother  coimtry.    These  remarks,  which  were  made  to  nie  at 


various  times  by  persons  vtho  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  letf 
me  to  reflect  upon  the  subject ;  and  my  reflections  brought  me,  by 
theoretical  reasoning,  to  the  same  point  at  which  my  informants 
had  arrived  by  practical  observation. 

In  aristocracies,  language  must  naturally  partake  cf  that  state 
of  repose  in  which  every  thing  remains.  Few  new  words  are 
coined,  because  few  new  things  are  made ;  and  even  if  new  things 
were  made,  they  would  be  designated  by  known  words,  whose 
meaning  has  been  determined  by  tradition.  If  it  happens  that  the 
human  mind  bestirs  itself  at  length,  or  is  roused  by  light  breaking 
m  from  without^  the  novel  expressions  which  are  introduced  are 
characterized  by  a  degree  of  learmng,  intelligence,  and  philosophy 
which  shows  that  they  do  not  originate  in  a  democracy.  After  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  had  turned  the  tide  of  science  and  literature 
toward  the  west,  the  French  language  was  almost  immediately 
invaded  by  a  multitude  of  new  words,  which  had  all  Greek  or 
Latin  roots.  An  erudite  neologism  then  sprang  up  in  France, 
which  was  confined  to  the  educated  classes,  and  which  produced 
no  sensible  effect,  or  at  least  a  very  gradual  one^  upon  the  people. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe  successively  exhibited  the  same 
change.  Milton  alone  introduced  more  than  six  hundred  words 
into  the  English  language,  almost  all  derived  from  the  Latin,  the 
Greek,  or  the  Hebrew.*  The  constant  agitation  which  prevails  in 
a  democratic  commimity  tends  imceasingly,  on  the  contrary,  to 
change  the  character  of  the  language,  as  it  does  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs. In  the  midst  of  this  general  stir  and  competition  of  minds, 
a  great  number  of  new  ideas  are  formed,  old  ideas  are  lost,  or  re- 
^pear,  or  are  subdivided  into  an  infinite  variety  of  minor  shades. 

*  [I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whence  the  author  drew  so  startling,  and 
probably  erroneous,  an  assertion.  Certainly  as  the  *  fabbro  della  lingua  roa- 
tema/  Milton  must  occupy  a  rank  second  to  that  of  the  great  poets  and  di- 
vines of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Nor  indeed  is  the  example  very 
happily  chosen,  since  Milton's  prose  writings  were  addressed  to  a  pamphlet- 
reading  people,  among  whom  that  same  principle  which  founded  the  democ- 
racies of  New  England,  had  made  very  extensive  progress.  I  imagine  Mon- 
taigne to  be  a  perfect  example  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  meaning ;  his  stylt 
^as  leamed  to  his  contemporaries,  and  antiquated  before  the  best  age  ot 
French  literature.  But  happily  for  modem  English,  it  has  retained  mock 
more  of  its  affinity  to  the  language  of  those  who  were  princes  of  learning  in 
the  early  time,  than  the  French  diction  of  the  eighteenth  and  aineceentli 


Hie  coDSequenee  is,  that  many  words  must  fall  into  desuetude, 
and  others  must  be  brought  mto  use. 

Democratic  nations  love  change  for  its  own  sake ;  and  this  is 
seen  in  their  language  as  much  as  in  their  politics.  Even  when 
they  do  not  need  to  change  words,  they  sometimes  feel  a  wish  to 
transform  them. 

The  genitis  of  a  democratic  people  is  not  only  shown  by  the 
great  number  of  words  they  bring  into  use,  but  also  by  the  nature 
of  the  ideas  these  new  words  represent  Among  such  a  people 
the  majority  lays  down  the  law  in  language  as  well  as  in  every- 
thing else:  its  prevailing  spirit  is  as  manifest  in  that  as  in  other 
respects.  But  the  majority  is  more  engaged  in  business  than  in 
study — ^in  political  and  commercial  interests,  than  in  philosophical 
speculation  or  literary  pursuits.  Most  of  the  words  coined  or 
adopted  for  its  use  will  therefore  bear  the  mark  of  these  habits ; 
they  will  mainly  serve  to  express  the  wants  of  business,  the  pas*- 
aons  of  party,  or  the  details  of  the  public  administration.  In  these 
departments  the  language  will  constantly  spread,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  will  gradually  lose  ground  in  metaphysics  and  the- 
ology. 

As  to  the  source  from  which  democratic  nations  are  wont  to  de- 
rive their  new  expres^ons,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  go  to 
woric  to  coin  them,  both  may  easily  be  described.  Men  living  in 
democratic  countries  know  but  little  of  the  language  which  was 
spoken  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  and  they  do  not  care  to  dive  into 
the  lore  of  antiquity  to  find  the  expression  they  happen  to  want 
If  they  have  sometimes  recourse  to  learned  etymologies,  vanity  will 
induce  them  to  search  at  the  roots  of  the  dead  languages ;  biK 
erudition  does  not  naturally  iumish  them  with  its  resources.  The 
most  ignorant,  it  sometimes  happens,  will  use  them  most    The 

eminently  democratic  desire  to  get  above  their  own  sphere  will 
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centuries  presenres  to  that  of  the  sixteenth  and  terenteenth;  probably  owing 
to  the  greater  fixedness  of  our  aristocratic  national  character. 

"  It"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  the  language  of  theology  were  extracted  from 
Hooker  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible;  the  tenns  of  natural  knowledge 
from  Bacon ;  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and  navigation  from  Raleigh ;  the 
dialect  of  poetry  and  fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidney ;  and  the  diction  of 
coomion  life  from  Shakspere,  few  ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind  for  want 
d  English  words  in  which  thev  might  be  expressed."— Trom/a/or'f  Note.] 


tfifteo  lead  them  to  seek  to  dignify  a  vulgar  profeffdon  by  a  6r^ 
or  Latin  name.  The  lower  the  calling  is^  and  the  more  remote  from 
learnings  the  more  pompous  and  erudite  is  its  appellation.  Thus 
the  French  rope-dancers  have  transformed  themselves  into  '^  Aero- 
bates"  and  "Funambules." 

In  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  democratic 
nations  are  apt  to  borrow  words  from  living  tongues ;  for  their  mu- 
tual intercourse  becomes  perpetual,  and  the  inhabitants  of  different 
countries  imitate  each  other  the  more  readily  as  they  grow  more 
like  each  other  every  day. 

But  it  is  principally  upon  their  own  languages  that  democratic 
nations  attempt  to  perpetrate  innovations.  From  time  to  time  they 
resume  forgotten  expressions  in  their  vocabulary,  which  they  re* 
store  to  use ;  or  they  borrow  from  some  particular  class  of  the  com- 
munity a  term  peculiar  to  it,  which  they  introduce  with  a  figura- 
tive meanbg  into  the  language  of  daily  life.  Many  expressions 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  technical  language  of  a  profession 
or  a  parly,  are  thus  drawn  into  general  circulation. 

The  most  common  expedient  employed  by  democratic  nations 
to  make  an  innovation  in  language  consists  in  giving  some  un- 
wonted meaning  to  an  expression  already  in  use.  This  method  is 
very  simple,  prompt,  and  convenient ;  no  learning  is  required  to 
use  it  aright,  and  ignorance  itself  rather  facilitates  the  practice ;  but 
that  praotice  is  most  dangerous  to  the  language.  When  a  d^no- 
oratio  people  doubles  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  this  way,  they 
•ometimes  render  the  signification  which  it  retains  as  ambiguous  as 
that  which  it  acquires.  An  author  begins  by  a  slight  deflection  of 
a  known  expression  from  its  primitive  meaning,  and  he  adapts  it, 
thus  modified,  as  well  as  he  can  to  his  subject  A  second  writer 
twists  the  sense  of  the  e]q>re9sion  in  anodier  way ;  a  third  takes 
possession  of  it  for  another  purpose ;  and  as  there  is  no  common 
appeal  to  the  sentence  of  a  permanent  tribunal  which  may  defi- 
nitdy  settle  the  signification  of  the  word,  it  remains  in  an  ambigii- 
ous  condition.  The  consequence  is,  that  writo^  hardly  ev^  ap«» 
pear  to  dwell  upon  a  smgle  thought,  but  they  always  seem  to 
point  their  aim  at  a  knot  of  ideas,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge 
which  of  them  has  been  hit 

This  is  a  deplorable  consequence  of  donocracy.  I  bad  raflier 
that  the  language  should  be  made  hideout  with  wor^  uaportad 
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from  the  Chinese,  the  Tartais,  or  the  Hurons,  than  that  the  mean-* 
ing  of  a  ^ord  in  our  own  language  should  become  indeterminate. 
Harmony  and  tmiformity  are  only  secondary  beauties  in  composi* 
tion :  many  of  these  things  are  conventional,  and,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  is  possible  to  forego  them ;  but  without  clear  phraseology 
there  is  no  good  language. 

The  principle  of  equality  necessarily  introduces  several  other 
changes  into  language. 

In  aristocratic  ages,  when  each  nation  tends  to  stand  aloof  from 
all  others,  and  likes  to  have  distinct  characteristics  of  its  own,  it 
often  happens  that  several  peoples  which  have  a  common  origin 
become  nevertheless  estranged  from  each  other ;  so  that,  without 
ceasing  to  understand  the  same  language,  they  no  longer  all  speak 
it  in  ihe  same  manner.  In  these  ages  each  nation  is  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  classes,  which  see  but  little  of  each  other  and 
do  not  intermingle.  Each  of  these  classes  contracts,  and  invariably 
retains,  habits  of  mind  peculiar  to  itself,  and  adopts  by  choice  cer- 
tain words  and  certain  terms,  which  afterward  pass  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  like  their  estates.  The  same  idiom  then  com- 
prises a  language  of  the  poor  and  a  langu^  of  the  rich — a  lan- 
guage of  the  citizen  and  a  language  of  the  nobility — a  learned 
language  and  a  vulgar  one.  The  deeper  the  divisions,  and  the 
more  impassable  the  barriers  of  society  become,  the  more  must  this 
be  the  case.  I  would  lay  a  wager,  that  among  the  castes  of  India 
there  are  amazing  variations  of  language,  and  that  there  is  almost 
as  much  difference  between  the  language  of  the  Paria  and  that  of 
the  Brahmin  as  there  is  in  their  dress. 

When  on  the  contrary,  men,  being  no  longer  restrained  by  ranks, 
meet  on  terms  of  constant  intercourse— when  castes  are  destroyed, 
and  the  classes  of  society  are  recruited  and  intermixed  with  each 
other,  all  the  words  of  a  language  are  mingled.  Those  which  are 
imsuitable  to  the  greater  number  peridi :  the  remainder  form  a 
common  store,  whence  every  one  chooses  pretty  nearly  at  random. 
Almost  all  the  different  dialects  which  divided  the  idioms  of  Euro- 
pean nations  are  manifestly  declining :  there  is  no  patois  in  the 
New  World,  and  it  is  disappearing  every  day  from  the  old  coun- 
tries. 

The  influence  of  this  revolution  in  social  conditions  is  as  much 
felt  in  style  as  it  is  in  phraseology.    Not  only  does  every  (me  use 
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tiie  same  ^ords,  but  a  habit  springs  up  of  uedng  them  without 
iBscnmination.  The  rules  which  style  had  set  up  are  ahnort 
abolished :  the  line  ceases  to  be  drawn  between  expressions  which 
seem  by  their  very  nature  vulgar,  and  others  which  appear  to  be 
refined.  Persons  springing  from  different  ranks  of  society  carry 
tiie  terms  and  expressions  they  are  accustomed  to  use  with  them, 
into  whatever  circumstances  they  may  pass ;  thus  the  origin  of 
words  is  lost  like  the  origin  of  individuals,  and  there  is  as  much 
confusion  in  language  as  there  is  in  society. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  classification  of  words  there  are  rules 
which  do  not  belong  to  one  form  of  society  any  more  than  to 
another,  but  which  are  derived  firom  the  nature  of  things.  Some 
expressions  and  phrases  are  vulgar,  because  the  ideas  they  are 
meant  to  express  are  low  in  themselves ;  others  are  of  a  higher 
character,  because  the  objects  they  are  intended  to  designate  are 
naturally  elevated.  No  intermixture  of  ranks  will  ever  efface 
these  differences.  But  the  principle  of  equality  cannot  fail  to 
root  out  whatever  is  merely  conventional  and  arbitrary  in  the 
forms  of  thought  Perhaps  the  necessary  classification  which  I 
pointed  out  in  the  last  sentence  will  always  be  less  respected  by 
a  democratic  people  than  by  any  other,  because  among  such  a 
people  there  are  no  men  who  are  permanently  disposed  by  edu- 
cation, culture,  and  leisure  to  study  the  natural  laws  of  lan- 
guage, and  who  cause  those  laws  to  be  respected  by  their  own 
observance  of  than. 

I  shall  not  quit  this  topic  without  touching  on  a  feature  of 
democratic  languages,  which  is  perhaps  more  characteristic  of 
tiiem  than  any  other.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  democratic 
nations  have  a  taste,  and  sometimes  a  passion,  for  general  ideas, 
and  that  this  arises  firom  their  peculiar  merits  and  defects.  This 
liking  for  general  ideas  is  displayed  in  democratic  languages  by 
the  continual  use  of  generic  terms  or  abstract  expressions,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed.  This  is  the  great 
merit  and  the  great  imperfection  of  these  languages. 

Democratic  nations  are  passionately  addicted  to  generic  terms 
or  abstract  expressions,  because  these  modes  of  speech  enlarge 
thought,  and  assist  the  operations  of  the  mind  by  enabling  it  to 
include  several  objects  in  a  small  compass.  A  French  demo- 
cratic writer  will  be  apt  to  say  capadUs  in  the  abstract  for  men 
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of  capacity,  and  without  particularizing  the  objects  to  which 
their  capacity  is  applied  :  he  will  talk  about  actualUes  to  desig- 
nate in  one  word  the  thij^  passing  before  his  eyes  at  the  instant; 
and  he  will  comprehend  under  the  term  eventtuUU^  whatever 
may  happen  in  the  universe,  dating  from  the  moment  at  which 
he  speaks.  Democratic  writers  are  perpetually  coining  words  of 
this  kind,  in  which  they  sublimate  into  further  abstraction  the 
abstract  terms  of  the  language.  Nay  more,  to  render  their  mode 
of  speech  more  succinct,  they  personify  the  subject  of  these  ab- 
stract terms,  and  make  it  act  like  are^l  entity.  Thus  they  would 
say  in  French,  La  force  des  chases  veut  que  les  capacUes  gou" 
pement.* 

I  cannot  better^  illustrate  what  I  mean  than  by  my  own  exam- 
ple. I  have  frequently  used  the  word  EQUALrrr  in  an  absolute 
sense — nay,  I  have  personified  equality  in  several  places ;  thus  I 
have  said  that  equality  does  such  and  such  things,  or  refrains 
from  doing  others.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  writers  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  would  not  have  used  these  expressions :  they 

*  [As  a  further  illustration  of  this  obseriration,  which  I  have  only  been 
able  to  exemplify  by  retaining^  the  phrase  of  the  original,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  advert  to  the  relative  conditions  of  the  French  and  Englith  languages  ia 
this  respect.  The  French  (whether  it  be  from  their  democratic  social  coor 
dition  or  from  their  national  vivacity)  have  acquired  a  habit  of  dealing 
familiarly  with  general  propositions,  conveyed  in  very  loose  terms.  The 
English  (whether  it  be  from  their  aristocratic  manners,  or  from  their  na- 
tional sobriety  of  character)  have  retained  much  more  of  the  positive  and 
the  concrete  forms  in  their  language.  We  have  not  arrived  at  that  stage 
of  democracy  at  which  abstract  ideas  are  enounced,  upon  a  very  superficial 
acqaaiotonce,  as  absolute  propositions,  or  personified  till  they  are  made  to 
.]^y  the  part  of  living  agents.  The  innovations  which  the  author  points 
out  in  the  text  as  having  befallen  the  French  language  since  the  time  of 
Louis  XIY.,  are  still,  I  think,  inadmissible  into  the  pure  English.  Hence  arose 
the  chief  difficulty  of  rendering  into  our  tongue  forms  of  speech  so  repug- 
nant to  the  positive  genius  of  the  language :  for  SgalitSf  1  have  geaecally 
written  the  jnincipie  of  equaliiy  ;  and  I  have  endeavoured,  whentver  it 
could  be  done  without  abridging  the  author's  meaning,  to  connect  each  ab- 
stract term  with  its  appropriate  object.  There  is  perhaps  a  tendency 
in  the  age  to  disregard  these  distinctions,  and  to  Grallicize  or  generalize 
our  forms  of  expression ;  but  if  I  were  required  to  point  out  the  class  of 
authors  who  have  done  most  to  vitiate  the  language  in  this  respect,  I 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  democratic  writers  m  the  lata 
Westminster  Review. — Trandator^s  Note.'] 
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wouM  nerer  have  tliougfat  of  using  Hie  word  equality  w  thout  ap* 
plying  it  to  some  particular  object;  and  they  would  rather  ha^e 
renounced  the  term  altogether  than  ha^e  consented  to  make  a 
living  personage  of  it 

These  abstract  terms  which  abound  in  democratic  languages^ 
and  which  are  used  on  every  occasion  without  attaching  them  to 
any  particular  fact,  enlarge  and  obscure  the  thoughts  they  are 
intended  to  convey ;  they  render  the  mode  of  speech  more  suc- 
dnct,  and  the  idea  contained  in  it  less  clear.  But  with  regard  to 
language,  democratic  nations  prefer  obscurity  to  labour. 

I  know  not  indeed  whether  this  loose  style  has  not  some  secret 
charm  for  those  who  speak  and  write  among  these  nations.  As 
the  men  who  live  there  ar^  frequently  left  to  the  efforts  of  their 
individual  powers  of  mind,  they  are  almost  always  a  prey  to 
doubt:  and  as  their  situation  in  life  is  for  ever  changing,  they  are 
never  held  fast  to  any  of  their  opinions  by  the  certain  tenure  of 
their  fortunes.  Men  living  in  democratic  countries  are,  then,  apt 
to  entertain  imsettled  ideas,  and  they  require  loose  expressions  to 
convey  them.  As  they  never  know  whether  the  idea  they  ex- 
press to-day  will  be  appropriate  to  the  new  position  they  may 
occupy  to-morrow,  they  naturally  acquire  a  liking  for  abstract 
terms.  An  abstract  term  is  like  a  box  with  a  false  bottom  ;  you 
may  put  in  it  what  ideas  you  please,  and  take  them  out  again 
without  being  observed. 

Among  all  nations,  generic  and  abstract  terms  form  the  ba^ 
of  language.  I  do  not,  therefore,  sSect  to  expel  these  terms  from 
democratic  languages ;  I  simply  remark,  that  men  have  an  espe- 
cial tendency,  in  tfie  ages  of  democracy,  to  multiply  words  of 
this  kind — to  take  them  always  by  themselves  in  their  most  ab- 
stract acceptation,  and  to  use  them  on  all  occasions,  even  when 
the  nature  of  the  discourse  does  not  require  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  SOME    yf   THE   SOURCES  OF  FOETBT  AMONO  DEMOCRATIC   NATIONS. 

Various  different  significadons  have  been  given  to  the  word 
Poetry.  It  would  weary  my  readers  if  I  were  to  lead  them  into 
a  discussion  as  to  which  of  these  definiticms  ought  to  be  ^de^ted : 
I  prefer  telling  them  at  once  that  which  I  have  chosen.  In  my 
opinion^  Poetry  is  the  search  and  the  delineation  of  the  IdeaL 

The  Poet  is  he  who,  by  suppresnng  a  part  of  what  exists,  by 
adding  some  imaginary  touches  to  the  picture,  and  by  combining 
certain  real  circumstances,  but  which  do  not  in  fact  concurrently 
happen,  completes  and  extends  the  work  of  nature.  Thus  tbe 
object  of  poetry  is  not  to  represent  what  is  true,  but  to  adorn  it, 
and  to  present  to  the  mind  some  loftier  imagery.  Verse,  regarded 
as  the  ideal  beauty  of  language,  may  be  eminently  poetical ;  but 
▼erse  does  not,  of  itself,  constitute  poetry. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether,  amcmg  the  actions,  the  sen- 
timents,  and  the  opinions  of  democratic  nations,  there  are  any 
which  lead  to  a  conception  of  ideal  beauty,  and  which  may  iot 
this  reason  be  con^der^  as  natural  sources  of  poetry. 

it  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  acknowledged  that  the  taste  for 
ideal  beauty,  and  the  pleasure  dorived  firom  the  expresaon  of  it, 
are  nerer  so  intense  or  so  difiused  among  a  democratic  as  among 
an  aristocratic  people.  In  aristocratic  nations  it  scxnetimes  hap- 
pens that  the  body  goes  on  to  act  as  it  were  spontaneously,  whale 
the  higher  faculties  are  bound  and  burdened  by  repose.  Among 
these  nations  the  people  will  very  often  diq>lay  poetic  tastes,  aiUl 
sometimes  allow  their  fancy  to  range  beyond  and  aboVe  what 
surrounds  tiiem. 

But  in  democracies  ^e  love  of  physical  gratification,  the  notioii 
ef  bettering  one's  condition,  the  excitement  of  competition,  tfe 
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chann  of  anticipated  success,  are  so  many  sjp>\m  to  urge  men  an* 
ward  in  the  active  professions  they  have  embraced,  without  allow- 
ing them  to  deviate  for  an  instant  from  the  track.  The  main  stress 
of  the  faculties  is  to  this  point  The  imagination  is  not  extinct ; 
but  its  chief  function  is  to  devise  what  may  be  useful,  and  to  repre- 
sent what  is  real. 

The  principle  of  equality  not  only  diverts  men  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  ideal  beauty — ^it  also  diminishes  the  number  of  objects  to 
be  described. 

Aristocracy,  by  maintaining  society  in  a  fixed  position,  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  solidity  and  duration  of  positive  religions,  as  well 
as  to  the  stability  of  political  institutions.  It  not  only  keeps  the 
human  mind  within  a  certain  sphere  of  belief,  but  it  prediq>06es 
the  mind  to  adopt  one  faith  rather  than  another.  An  aristocratic 
people  will  always  be  prone  to  place  intermediate  powers  between 
God  and  man.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  said  that  the  aristocratic 
element  is  favourable  to  poetry.  When  the  universe  is  peopled 
with  supernatural  creatures,  not  palpable  to  the  senses  but  dis- 
covered by  the  mind,  the  imagination  ranges  fredy,  and  poets, 
finding  a  thousand  subjects  to  delineate,  also  find  a  countless  au- 
dience to  take  an  interest  in  their  productions. 

In  democratic  ages  it  sometimes  happens,  on  the  contrary,  that 
men  are  as  much  afloat  in  matters  of  belief  as  they  are  in  their 
laws.  Scepticism  then  draws  the  imagination  of  poets  back  to 
earth,  and  confines  them  to  the  real  and  visible  world.  Even 
when  the  principle  of  equality  does  not  disturb  religious  belief  it 
tends  to  simplify  it,  and  to  divert  attention  from  secondary  agents, 
to  fix  it  principally  on  the  Supr^ne  Power. 

Aristocracy  naturally  leads  the  human  mind^to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  past,  and  fixes  it  there.  Democracy,  on  the  contrary, 
gives  men  a  sort  of  in^inctive  distaste  for  what  is  ancient  In 
-tiiis  respect  aristocracy  is  far  more  favourable  to  poetry;  for 
things  commonly  grow  larger  and  more  obscure  as  they  are  more 
remote ;  and  for  this  twofold  reas<Mi  they  are  better  suited  to  tiie 
delineation  of  the  ideal. 

After  having  dq>rived  poetry  of  the  past,  the  principle  ot 
equality  robs  it  in  part  of  the  present  Among  aristocratic  natiODS 
•there  are  a  certain  number  of  privileged.personages,  whose  sitna- 
'HfKx  is,  as  it  were,  without  and  above  the  condition  of  man;  to 
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tbese,  power,  wealth,  £une,  wit,  refinement,  and  distiiictioiiiii  dl 
things  appear  pecidhirly  to  belong.  The  crowd  never  sees  them 
Tery  closely,  or  does  not  watch  them  in  ndnute  details ;  and  little 
18  needed  to  make  the  description  of  such  men  poetical.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  same  people,  you  will  meet  witii  classes 
so  ignorant,  low,  and  enslaved,  that  they  are  no  less  fit  objects  for 
poetry  firom  the  excess  of  their  rudeness  and  wretchedness,  than 
the  former  are  from  their  greatness  and  refinement.  Besides,  as 
the  different  classes  of  which  an  aristocratic  community  is  com- 
posed are  widely  separated,  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  each 
ottier,  the  imagination  may  always  represent  them  with  some  ad- 
dition to,  or  some  subtraction  from,  what  they  really  are. 

In  democratic  communities,  where  men  are  all  insignificant  and 
▼ery  much  alike,  each  man  instantly  sees  all  his  fellows  when  he 
surveys  himself* 

The  poets  of  democratic  ages  can  never,  therefore,  take  any 
man  in  particular  as  the  subject  of  a  jnece;  for  an  object  of 
slender  importance,  which  is  distinctly  seen  on  all  sides,  will  never 
lend  itself  to  an  ideal  conception. 

Thus  the  principle  of  equality,  in  proportion  as  it  has  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  world,  has  dried  up  most  of  the  old  springs 
of  poetry.  Let  us  now  attempt  to  show  what  new  ones  it  may 
dkK^ose, 

When  scepticism  had  depopulated  heaven,  and  the  progress  of 
equality  had  reduced  each  individual  to  smaller  and  better  known 
proportions,  the  poets,  not  yet  aware  of  what  they  could  substi- 
^te  for  the  great  themes  which  were  departing  together  with  the 
aristocracy,  turned  their  eyes  to  inanimate  nature.  As  they  lost 
sight  of  gods  and  heroes,  they  set  themselves  to  describe  streams 
and  mountains.  Thence  originated,  in  the  last  century,  that  land 
of  poetry  which  has  been  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  de- 
scriptive. Some  have  thought  that  this  sort  of  delineation,  em- 
bellished with  all  the  physical  and  inanimate  objects  which  cover 
the  earth,  was  the  kind  of  poetry  peculiar  to  democratic  ages; 
but  I  believe  this  to  be  an  error,  and  that  it  only  belongs  to  a 
period  of  transition. 

I  am  persuaded  that  in  the  end  democracy  diverts  the  imagina- 
tion from  all  that  is  external  to  man,  and  fixes  it  on  man  alone. 
Democratic  nations  may  amuse  themselves  for  a  while  with  con« 
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Henng  Hkb  pnidiicliOBi  oi  nstDre;  bat  wftj  wpt  osij  fnwitoJ  m 
wmHtjhf  n  mawej  cf  IheameiweM,  Here,  and  here  alone,  die  tnie 
•oarceKrfpoctrj  among  aodmatioiis  are  tobefiomid;  and  it  may 
be  beliered  tbat  the  poets  who  ihall  neglect  to  draw  their  inapi- 
ration  hence,  will  lose  all  swqr  orer  the  minds  whidi  fliejr  wodd 
fnrhant,  and  will  be  left  in  the  end  with  none  bat  nnimpawiansi 
yectators  of  their  transports. 

-  I  have  shown  how  the  ideas  of  progreasion  and  of  the  indefinite 
pcrfiMtibiUtjof  the  homan  race  bebng  to  democratic  ages.  Deai- 
ocratic  nations  care  bat  little  for  what  has  been,  bat  Hmsj  are 
hamrted  hj  Tiaions  of  what  will  be :  in  this  direction  their  an« 
bounded  imagination  grows  and  dilates  bejond  all  measore.  Here 
then  IS  tiie  widest  range  open  to  the  genins  of  poets,  which  allows 
them  to  remore  their  perfi)rniances  to  a  sufficient  £stance  firom 
the  eye.  Democracyshuts  the  past  against  the  poet,  bat  opens  the 
iiitiire  before  him. 

As  all  the  citizens  who  conqxMie  a  democratic  comnumity  are 
nearly  equal  and  alike,  the  poet  cannot  dwell  jspoa  any  one  of 
them ;  but  the  nation  itself  invites  the  exerdse  of  lus  powers.  The 
general  similitude  of  indiriduals,  which  renders  any  one  of  them 
taken  8q)arately  an  improper  subject  of  poetry,  allows  poets  to 
include  them  all  in  the  same  imagery,and  to  take  a  general  survey 
of  the  people  itself.  Democratic  nations  have  a  clearer  percep- 
tion than  any  others  of  thdr  own  aspect ;  and  an  aq>ect  so  im- 
posing IB  admirably  fitted  to  the  delineation  of  the  ideaL 

I  readily  admit  thsrt  the  Americans  have  no  poets ;  I  cannot 
allow  that  they  hare  no  poetic  ideas.  In  Eurq>e  people  talk  a 
great  deal  of  the  wilds  of  America,  but  the  Americans  themselves 
never  think  about  them :  they  are  insensible  to  the  wonders  of  in- 
animate nature,  and  they  may  be  said  not  to  perceive  the  mighty 
forests  which  surround  them  till  they  fall  beneath  the  hatchet 
Their  eyes  are  fixed  upon  another  sight :  the  American  people 
views  its  own  march  across  these  wilds — drying  swamps,  turning 
the  course  of  rivers,  peopling  solitudes,  and  subduing  nature.  This 
magmflcent  image  of  themselves  does  not  meet  the  gaze  of  the 
Americans  at  intervals  only ;  it  may  be  said  to  haunt  every  one 
of  them  in  his  least  as  well  as  in  his  most  important  actions,  and 
to  be  always  flitting  before  his  mind. 

Nothing  conceivable  is  so  petty,  so  insipid,  so  crowded  with 
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paltry  interegti)  in  one  word  so  anjd-pottici  as  the  life  of  a  maaJA 
the  United  States.  But  among  the  thoughts  which  it  sog^eats, 
there  is  always  one  which  is  full  of  poetry,  and  that  is  the  bidden 
i.enre  which  gives  vigour  to  the  frame. 

In  aristocratic  ages  each  people,  as  well  as  each  individual,  i» 
prone  to  stand  separate  and  aloof  from  all  others.  In  democratic 
ages,  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  men  and  the  impatience  of  their 
desires  keep  them  perpetually  on  the  move ;  so  that  the  inhabi« 
tants  of  different  countries  intermingle,  see,  listen  to,  and  borrow 
from  each  other's  stores.  It  is  not  only  then  the  members  of  the 
same  communis  who  grow  more  alike ;  communities  are  them- 
selves assimilated  to  one  another,  and  the  whole  assemblage  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  one  vast  democracy,  each  citizen 
of  which  is  a  people.  This  displays  the  aspect  of  mankind  for  the 
first  time  in  the  broadest  light  All  that  belongs  to  the  existence 
of  the  human  race  taken  as  a  whole,  to  its  vicissitudes  and  to  its 
future,  becomes  an  abundant  mine  of  poetry. 
.  The  poets  who  lived  in  aristocratic  ages  have  been  eminently 
successful  in  their  delineations  of  certiun  incidents  in  the  life  of 
a  people  or  a  man;  but  none  of  them  ever  ventured  to  include 
vithm  his  performances  the  destiiues  of  mankind-,  task  which 
poets  writing  in  democratic  ages  may  attempt 

At  that  same  time  at  which  every  man,  raising  his  eyes  above 
his  country,  begins  at  length  to  discern  mankind  at  large,  the 
.Divinify  is  more  and  more  manifest  to  the  human  mind  in  full  and 
entire  majesty.    If  in  democratic  ages  faith  in  positive  religions 
be  oflen  shaken,  and  the  belief  in  intermediate  agents,  by  what- 
^  ever  name  they  are  called,  be  overcast ;  on  the  other  hand  men  are 
^sposed  to  conceive  a  far  broader  idea  of  Providence  itself,  and  its 
.interference  in  human  affairs  assumes  a  new  and  more  imposing  ap- 
pearance to  their  eyes.    Looking  at  the  human  race  as  one  great 
whole,  they  easily  conceive  that  its  destinies  are  regulated  by  the 
same  design ;  and  in  the  actions  of  every  individual  they  are  led  to 
.  acknowledge  a  trace  of  that  imiversal  and  eternal  plan  on  which  God 
rules  our  race.    This  consideration  may  be  taken  as  another  prolific 
source  of  poetry  which  is  opened  in  democratic  ages.  . 

Democratic  poets  will  always  appear  trivial  and  frigid  if  thqr 
seek  to  invest  gods,  demons,  or  angels  with  corporeal  forms,  and  if 
they  attempt  to  draw  them  down  from  heaven  to  dispute  the  su« 
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prtemacy  of  earth.  But  if  tliey  strive  to  connect  the  great  erenlf 
tiiey  commemorate  with  the  general  providential  designs  which 
govern  the  umv^rse,  and,  without  showing  the  finger  of  the  Su- 
preme Governor  reveal  the  thoughts  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  thdr 
works  will  be  admired  and  understood,  for  the  ima^ation  of  their 
contemporaries  takes  this  direction  of  its  own  accord. 

It  majr  be  foreseen  in  like  manner  that  poets  living  in  demo- 
cratic ages  will  prefer  the  delineation  of  passions  and  ideas  to  that 
of  persons  and  achievements.  The  language,  the  dress,  and  the 
daily  actions  of  men  in  democracies  are  repugnant  to  ideal  con- 
ceptions. These  things  are  not  poetical  in  themselves ;  and  if  it 
were  otherwise,  they  would  cease  to  be  so,  because  they  are  too 
familiar  to  all  those  to  whom  the  poet  would  speak  of  them.  This 
forces  the  poet  constantly  to  search  below  the  external  surface 
which  is  palpable  to  the  senses,  in  order  to  read  the  inner  soul : 
and  nothing  lends  itself  more  to  the  delineation  of  the  Ideal  than 
the  scrutiny  of  the  hidden  depths  in  the  untnaterial  nature  of  man. 
I  need  not  to  ramble  over  earth  and  sky  to  discover  a  wondrous 
object  woven  of  contrasts,  of  greatness  and  littleness  infinite,  of  in- 
tense gloom  and  of  amazing  brightness — capable  at  once  of  exci- 
ting pity,  admiration,  terror,  contempt.  I  find  that  object  in  my- 
self. Man  springs  out  of  nothing,  crosses  Time,  and  disappears  tor 
ever  in  the  bosom  of  Ood  :  he  is  seen  but  for  a  moment,  staggering 
on  the  verge  of  the  two  abysses,  and  there  he  is  lost 

li  man  were  wholly  ignorant  of  himself,  he  would  have  no  poet- 
ry in  him ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  describe  what  the  mind  does  not 
conceive.  If  man  clearly  discerned  his  own  nature,  his  imagina- 
tion would  remain  idle,  and  would  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  pic^ 
ture.  But  the  nature  of  man  is  sufficiently  disclosed  for  him  to  ap-. 
prehend  something  of  himself;  and  sufficiently  obscure  for  all  the 
rest  to  be  plunged  in  thick  darkness,  in  which  he  gropes  for  ever— 
and  for  ever  in  vain — to  lay  hold  on  some  completer  notion  of  his 
being. 

Among  a  democratic  people  poetry  will  not  be  fed  with  l^en- 
dary  lays  or  the  memorials  of  old  traditions.  The  poet  will  not 
attempt  to  people  the  universe  with  supernatural  beings  in  whom 
his  readers  and  hi3  own  fancy  have  ceased  to  believe ;  nor  will  he 
present  virtues  and  vices  in  the  mask  of  frigid  personification,  which 
are  better  received  under  their  own  features.    All  these  resources 
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fail  him ;  but  Man  remains,  and  the  poet  needs  no  more.  The  des- 
tinies of  mankind — ^man  himself,  taken  aloof  from  his  age  and  his 
country,  and  standing  in  the  presence  of  Nature  and  of  Crod,  with 
hitt  passions,  his  doubts,  his  rare  prosperities  and  inconcdvable 
"wretchedness — ^will  become  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  theme  of  po- 
etry among  these  nations. 

£xperience  may  confirm  this  assertion,  if  we  consider  the  produc- 
tions of  the  greatest  poets  who  have  appeared  since  the  world  has 
been  turned  to  democracy.  The  authors  of  our  age  who  have  so 
admirably  delineated  the  features  of  [Faust,]  Childe  Harold,  R^, 
and  Jocelyn,  did  not  seek  to  record  the  actions  of  an  individual, 
but  to  enlarge  and  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the. obscurer  recesses 
of  the  human  heart 

Such  are  the  poems  of  democracy.  The  principle  of  equality 
does  not  then  destroy  all  the  subjects  of  poetry :  it  renders  them 
less  numerous,  but  more  vast 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

OP  THE  DiFLATGD  STYLE  OF  AMERICAN  WSITEBS  AMD  0SAT0B8. 

I  HA.TE  frequently  remarked  that  the  Americans,  who  generally 
treat  of  business  in  clear,  plain  language,  devoid  of  all  ornament, 
and  so  extremely  simple  as  to  be  often  coarse,  are  apt  to  become 
inflated  as  soon  as  they  attempt  a  more  poetical  diction.  They  then 
vent  their  pomposity  from  one  end  of  an  harangue  to  the  other ; 
and  to  hear  them  lavish  imagery  on  every  occasion,  one  might 
fancy  that  they  never  spoke  of  anything  with  simplicity. 

The  English  are  more  rarely  given  to  a  similar  failing.  The 
cause  of  this  may  be  pointed  out  without  much  difficulty.  In  dem- 
ocratic communities  each  citizen  is  habitually  engaged  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  very  puny  object,  namely,  himself.  If  he  ever 
raises  his  looks  higher,  he  then  perceives  nothing  but  the  immense 
form  of  society  at  large,  or  the  still  more  imposing  aspect  of  man- 
kind. His  ideas  are  all  either  extremely  minute  and  clear,  or  ex- 
tremely general  and  vague :  what  lies  between  is  an  open  void. 

When  he  has  been  drawn  out  of  his  own  sphere,  therefore,  he 
always  expects  that  some  amazing  object  will  be  offered  to  his  at- 
tention ;  and  it  is  on  these  terms  alone  that  he  consents  to  tear 
himself  for  an  instant  from  the  petty  complicated  cares  which  form 
the  charm  and  the  excitement  of  his  life. 

This  appears  to  me  sufficiently  to  explain  why  men  in  democra- 
cies, whose  concerns  are  in  general  so  paltry,  call  upon  their  poets 
for  conceptions  so  vast  and  descriptions  so  unlimited. 

The  authors,  on  their  part,  do  not  fail  to  obey  a  propensity  of 
which  they  themselves  partake ;  they  perpetually  inflate  thdr  im- 
aginations, and  expand'mg  them  beyond  all  bounds,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  abandon  the  great  in  order  to  reach  the  gigantic.  By  these 
means  they  hope  to  attract  the  observation  of  the  multitude,  and  to 
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fix  it  easily  upon  themselves :  nor  are  their  hopes  disappointed ; 
for  as  the  multitude  seeks  for  nothing  in  poetry  but  subjects  of  very 
vast  dimendonsy  it  has  neither  the  time  to  measure  vvith  accuracy 
the  proportions  of  all  the  subjects  set  before  it,  nor  a  taste  suffi- 
ciently correct  to  perceive  at  once  in  what  respect  they  are  out  of 
proportion.  The  author  and  the  public  at  once  vitiate  one  another. 
We  have  just  seen^  that  among  democratic  nations,  the  sources 
of  poetry  are  grand,  but  not  abundant.  They  are  soon  exhausted : 
and  poets,  not  finding  the  elements  of  the  Ideal  in  what  is  real  and 
true,  abandon  them  entirely  and  create  monsters.  I  do  not  fear 
that  the  poetry  of  democratic  nations  will  prove  too  insipid,  or  that 
it  will  fly  too  near  the  ground ;  I  rather  apprehend  that  it  will  be 
for  ever  losing  itself  in  the  clouds,  and  that  it  will  range  at  last  to 
purely  imaginary  r^ons.  I  fear  that  tiie  productions  of  demo- 
cratic poets  may  often  be  surcharged  with  immense  and  incoherent 
imagery,  with  exaggerated  descriptions  and  strange  creations;  and 
tiiat  the  fantastic  beings  of  thdr  brain  may  sometimes  make  us 
gret  the  world  of  reality 
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CHAPTER  XDL      > 

•OME  CteeKrATlONS  ON  THE  DRAMA  AMONG   DEMOCftATIC  MATIOISS. 

When  the  revoltitkm  which  subverts  the  social  and  political  stale 
of  an  aristocratic  people  begins  to  penetrate  into  literature,  it  gen* 
eralty  first  manifaits  itself  in  the  drama,  and  it  always  remains  con- 
spicuous there. 

The  qiectator  of  a  dramatic  piece  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  impression  it  conveys.  He  has  no  tme  to  refer 
to  his  memory  or  to  consult  those  more  able  to  judge  than  himselL 
It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  resist  the  new  hterary  tendencies  which 
begin  to  be  felt  by  him ;  he  yields  to  them  before  he  knows  what 
they  are. 

Authors  are  very  prompt  in  discovering  which  way  the  taste  of 
the  public  is  thus  secretly  inclined.  They  shape  their  productions 
acconfingly ;  and  the  literature  of  the  stage,  after  having  served  to 
indicate  the  approaching  literary  revolution,  speedily  completes  its 
accomplishment  If  you  would  judge  beforehand  of  the  literature 
of  a  people  which  is  lapsing  into  democracy,  study  its  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. 

The  literature  of  the  stage,  moreover,  even  among  aristocratic 
nations,  constitutes  the  most  democratic  part  of  their  literature.  No 
kind  of  literary  gratification  is  so  much  vnthin  the  reach  of  the  mul- 
titude as  that  which  is  derived  from  theatrical  representations. 
Neither  preparation  nor  study  is  required  to  enjoy  them :  they  lay 
hold  on  you  in  the  midst  of  your  prejudices  and  your  ignorance. 
When  the  yet  untutored  love  of  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  begins  to 
affect  a  class  of  the  community,  it  instantly  draws  them  to  the  stage* 
The  theatres  of  aristocratic  nations  have  always  been  filled  with 
spectators  not  belonging  to  the  aristocracy.  At  the  theatre  alone 
the  higher  ranks  mix  with  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes ;  there 
alone  do  the  former  consent  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  or 
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at  least  to  allow  them  to  give  an  opinion  at  all.  At  the  theatrt, 
men  of  cultivation  and  of  literary  attamments  have  always  had  more 
difficulty  than  elsewhere  in  making  their  taste  prevail  over  that  of 
the  people,  and  in  preventing  th^nselves  from  being  carried  away 
by  the  latter.    The  pit  has  frequently  made  laws  for  the  boxei. 

If  it  be  difficult  for  an  aristocracy  to  prevent  the  people  from 
getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  theatre,  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that  the  people  vnll  be  supreme  there  when  democratic  principles 
have  crept  into  the  laws  and  manners — ^when  ranks  are  intermixed 
— ^when  minds,  as  well  as  fortunes,  are  brought  more  nearly  to- 
gether— and  when  the  upper  class  has  lost,  vnth  its  hereditary 
wealth,  its  power,  its  precedents,  and  its  leisure.  The  tastes  and 
propensities  natural  to  democratic  nations,  in  respect  to  literature, 
will  therefore  first  be  discernible  in  the  drama,  and  it  may  be  fore- 
seen that  they  will  break  out  there  with  vehemence.  In  written 
productions,  the  literary  canons  of  aristocracy  will  be  gently,  grad- 
ually, and,  so  to  speak,  legally  modified ;  at  the  theatre  they  will  be 
riotously  overthrown. 

The  drama  brings  out  most  of  the  good  qualities,  and  almost  all 
the  defects,  inherent  in  d^ocratic  literature.  Democratic  peoples 
hold  erudition  very  cheap,  and  care  but  Uttle  for  what  ^occurred  at 
R(Hne  and  Athens;  they  want  to  hear  something  which  concerns 
themselves,  and*  the  delineation  of  the  present  age  is  what  they 
demand* 

When  the  heroes  and  the  manners  of  antiquity  are  frequently 
brought  iqpon  the  stage,  and  dramatic  authors  faitbfiilly  observe  the 
rules  of  antiquated  precedent,  that  is  enough  to  warrant  a  conclu- 
sion that  the  democratic  classes  have  not  yet  got  the  upper  hand  in 
the  theatres. 

Racine  makes  a  very  humble  apolpgy  in  the  preface  to  theBritan- 
nicus  for  having  disposed  of  Junia  among  the  Vestals,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Auhis  Gellius,  he  says,  '^  admitted  no  one  below  six  years  of 
age  nor  above  ten."  We  may  be  sure  that  he  would  neither  have 
accused  himself  of  the  offence,  nor  defended  himself  from  censure, 
if  he  had  vnitten  for  our  contemporaries. 

A  fact  of  this  kind  not  only  illustrates  the  state  of  literature  at 
the  time  vrhm  it  occurred,  but  also  that  of  society  itsel£  A  dem- 
ocratic stage  does  not  prove  that  the  nation  is  in  a  state  of  de- 
mocracy, for,  as  we  have  just  seen,  even  in  aristocracies  it  may 
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happen  that  democratic  tastes  afiect  the  drama ;  bat  when  the  spiik 
of  aristocracy  reigns  exclusively  on  the  stage,  the  fact  irrefragably 
demonstrates  that  the  whole  of  society  is  aristocratic ;  and  it  may 
be  boldly  inferred  that  the  same  lettered  and  learned  class,  which 
sways  the  dramatic  writers,  commands  the  people  and  governs  the 
country. 

The  refined  tastes  and  the  arrogant  bearing  of  an  aristocracy 
will  rarely  fail  to  lead  it,  when  it  manages  the  stage,  to  make  a 
land  of  selection  in  human  nature.  Some  of  the  conditions  of 
society  claim  its  chief  interest ;  and  the  scenes  which  delineate 
their  manners  are  preferred  upon  the  stage.  Certain  virtues  and 
even  certain  vices  are  thought  more  particnlariy  to  deserve  to 
figure  there ;  and  they  are  applauded  while  all  others  are  excluded. 
Upon  the  stage,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  an  aristocratic  audience  will 
only  meet  personages  of  quality,  and  share  the  emotions  of  kings. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  style :  an  aristocracy  is  apt  to  impose 
upon  dramatic  authors  certain  modes  of  expression  which  give  the 
key  in  which  everything  is  to  be  delivered.  By  these  means  the 
stage  frequently  comes  to  delineate  only  one  side  of  man,  or  some- 
times even  to  represent  what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  human  nature 
at  all — ^to  rise  above  nature  and  to  go  beyond  it. 

In  democratic  communities  the  spectators  have  no  such  partiafi- 
ties,  and  they  rarely  display  any  such  antipathies':  they  like  to  see 
upon  the  stage  that  medley  of  conditions,  of  feelings,  and  of 
opinions,  which  occurs  before  their  eyes.  The  drama  becpmef 
more  striking,  more  common,  and  more  true.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever,  those  who  write  for  die  stage  in  democracies  also  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  human  nature — but  it  is  on  a  different  nde 
from  their  predecessors.  By  seddng  to  represent  in  minute  detail 
the  litde  angularities  of  the  moment  and  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  certam  personages,  they  forget  to  portray  the  general  features 
of  the  race. 

When  die  democratic  classes  rule  the  stage,  they  introduce  as 
much  license  in  the  manner  of  treating  subjects  as  in  the  choice 
of  them.  As  the  love  of  the  drama  is,  of  all  literary  tastes,  that 
wUch  is  most  natural  to  democratic  nations,  the  number  of  authors 
and  of  spectators,  as  well  as  of  theatrical  representations,  is  con- 
stantly increasmg  among  these  communities.  A  multitude  com- 
posed of  dements  so  different  and  scattered  in  so  many  different 
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places,  cannot  acknowledge  the  same  rules  or  submit  to  the  same 
laws.  No  concurrence  is  possible  among  judges  so  numerous,  who 
know  not  when  they  may  meet  again;  and  therefore  each  pro* 
nounces  his  own  sentence  on  the  piece.  If  the  effect  of  democracy 
is  generally  to  question  the  authority  of  all  literary  rules  and  conven- 
tions, on  the  stage  it  abolishes  them  altogether,  and  puts  in  their 
place  nothing  but  the  whim  of  each  author  and  of  each  public 

The  drama  also  displays  in  an  especial  manner  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  said  before  in  speaking  more  generally  of  style  and  art  in 
democratic  Uterature.  In  reading  the  criticisms  which  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  dramatic  productions  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  one 
is  surprised  to  remark  the  great  stress  which  the  public  laid  on  the 
probability  of  the  plot,  and  the  importance  which  was  attached  to 
the  perfect  consistency  of  the  characters,  and  to  their  doing  nothing 
which  could  not  be  easily  explained  and  understood.  Th^  value 
which  was  set  upon  the  forms  of  language  at  that  period,  and  the 
paltry  strife  about  words  with  which  dramatic  authors  were  assailed  t 
are  no  less  surprisdng.  It  would  seem  that  the  men  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  attached  very  exaggerated  importance  to  those  details, 
which  may  be  perceived  in  the  study,  but  which  escape  attention 
on  the  stage.  For,  after  all,  the  principal  object  of  a  dramatic 
piece  is  to  be  performed,  and  its  chief  merit  is  to  affect  the  au- 
dience. But  the  audience  and  the  readers  in  that  age  were  the 
same :  on  quitting  the  theatre  they  called  up  the  author  for  judge- 
ment to  their  own  firesides. 

In  democracies,  dramatic  pieces  are  listened  to,  but  not  read. 
Most  of  those  who  frequent  the  amusements  of  the  stage  do  not 
go  there  to  seek  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  but  the  keen  emotions 
of  the  heart  They  do  not  expect  to  hear  a  fine  literary  work, 
but  to  see  a  play ;  and  provided  the  author  writes  the  language 
of  his  country  correctly  enough  to  be  understood,  and  that  his 
characters  excite  curiosity  and  awaken  sympathy,  the  audience 
are  satisfied.  They  ask  no  more  of  fiction,  and  immediately  return 
to  real  life.  Accuracy  of  style  is  therefore  less  required,  because 
die  attentive  observance  of  its  rules  is  less  perceptible  on  the  stage. 

As  for  the  probability  of  the  plot,  it  is  incompatible  with  per- 
petual novelty,  surprise,  and  rapidity  of  invention.  It  is  therefore 
neglected,  and  the  public  excuses  the  neglect  You  may  be  sure 
tiiat  if  you  succeed  in  bringing  your  audience  into  the  presence  of 
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something  that  affects  them,  they  will  not  care  by  what  road  yoa 
brooght.them  there :  and  thqr  will  never  reproach  you  for  having 
excited  their  emotions  in  spite  of  dramatic  rules. 

The  Americans  very  broadly  display  all  the  different  propensi- 
ties which  I  have  here  described  when  they  go  to  t^e  theatres; 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  as  yet  a  veiy  small  number  of 
them  go  to  theatres  at  all.  Although  play-goers  and  plays  have 
prodigiously  increased  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  forty  years, 
the  population  indulges  in  this  kind  of  amusement  with  the  great- 
est reserve.  This  is  attributable  to  peculiar  causes,  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted  with,  and  of  which  a  few  words  will 
suffice  to  remind  him. 

The  Puritans  who  founded  the  American  republics  were  not 
only  enemies  to  amusements,  but  they  professed  an  especial  abhor- 
rence for  the  stage.  They  considered  it  as  an  abominable  pas- 
time; and  as  long  as  their  principles  prevailed  with  undivided 
sway,  scenic  perfonnances  were  wholly  unknown  among  them. 
These  opinions  of  the  first  fathers  of  the  colony  have  left  very 
deep  marks  on  the  minds  of  their  descendants. 

The  extreme  regularity  of  habits  and  the  great  strictness  of 
manners  which  are  observable  in  the  United  States,  have  as  yet 
(q[^x)6ed  additional  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  dramatic  art  There 
are  no  dramatic  subjects  in  a  country  which  has  witnessed  no  great 
political  catastrophes,  and  in  which  love  invariably  leads  by  a  straight 
and  easy  road  to  matrimony.  People  who  spend  every  day  in  the 
week  in  making  money,  and  the  Sunday  in  going  to  churchy  have 
nothing  to  invite  the  Muse  of  Comedy. 

A  single  fact  suffices  to  show  that  the  stage  is  not  very  popu- 
lar in  the  United  States.  The  Americans,  whose  laws  allow  of 
the  utmost  freedom  and  even  license  of  language  in  all  other  re- 
spects, have  nevertheless  subjected  their  dramatic  authors  to  a  sort 
of  censorship.  Theatrical  performances  can  only  take  place  by 
permission  of  the  municipal  authorities.  This  may  serve  to  show 
how  much  communities  are  like  individuals ;  they  surrender  them- 
selves unscrupulously  to  their  ruling  passions,  and  afterward  take 
the  greatest  care  not  to  yield  too  much  to  the  vehemence  of  tastes 
which  they  do  not  possess. 

No  portion  of  literature  is  connected  by  closer  or  more  numer- 
ous ties  with  the  present  condition  of  society  than  the  drama. 
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The  drama  of  one  period  can  never  be  suited  to  the  following  age, 
if  in  the  intenral  an  important  revolution  has  changed  the  manners 
and  the  laws  of  the  nation. 

The  great  authors  of  a  preceding  age  may  be  read ;  but  pieces 
written  for  a  different  pubhc  will  not  be  followed.  The  dramatic 
authors  of  the  past  live  only  in  books.  The  traditional  taste  of 
certain  individuals,  vanity,  fashion,  or  the  genius  of  an  actor  may 
sustain  or  resuscitate  for  a  time  the  arisfocratic  drama  among  a 
democracy ;  but  it  will  speedily  fall  away  of  itself — ^not  over* 
thrown,  but  abandoned. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CHABACTEBISTICS  OF  HISTORIANS  IN  DEUOrf   IIC  AOBS 

Historians  who  write  in  aristocratic  ages  'ire  wont  to  refer 
all  occurrences  to  the  particular  will  or  temj  ex  of  certain  indi- 
viduals ;  and  they  are  apt  to  attribute  the  mofrt  important  revolu- 
tions to  very  slight  accidents.  They  trace  out  the  smallest  causes 
with  sagacity,  and  frequently  leave  the  greatcft  unperceived. 

Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages  exhibit  precisely  oppo- 
site characteristics.  Most  of  them  attribute  Lirdly  any  influence 
to  die  individual  over  the  destiny  of  the  ra.'^,  nor  to  citizens 
over  the  fate  of  a  people ;  l}ut,  on  the  other  hand,  they  assign 
great  general  causes  to  all  petty  incidents.  1  hese  contrary  ten- 
dencies explain  each  other. 

When  the  historian  of  aristocratic  ages  surveys  the  theatre  of 
the  world,  he  at  once  perceives  a  very  small  number  of  promi- 
nent actors,  who  manage  the  whole  piece.  These  great  person- 
i^es,  who  occiqiy  the  front  of  the  stage,  arrest  the  observation, 
and  fix  it  on  themselves ;  and  while  the  historian  is  bent  on  pen- 
etrating* the  secret  motives  which  make  them  speak  and  act, 
the  rest  escape  his  memory.  The  importance  of  the  things  which 
srane  men  are  seen  to  do,  gives  him  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  influence  which  one  man  may  possess;  and  naturally  leads  hun 
to  tiiink,  tiiat  in  order  to  explain  the  impulses  of  the  multitude, 
it  18  necessary  to  refer  them  to  the  particular  influence  of  some 
one  individual. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  citizens  are  independent  of  one 
another,  and  each  of  them  is  individually  weak,  no  one  is  seen  to 
exert  a  great,  or  still  less,  a  lasting  power,  over  the  community. 
At  first  sight,  individuals  appear  to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  any 
iiiflaence  over  it ;  and  sode^'  would  seem  to  advance  alone  by 
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the  free  and  yoluntary  concorrence  of  all  the  men  who  compose 
it.  This  naturally  prompts  the  mind  to  search  for  that  general 
reason  which  operates  upon  so  many  men's  faculties  at  the  same 
time,  and  turns  them  simultaneously  iu  the  same  direction. 

I  am  very  well  convinced,  that  even  among  democratic  nations, 
the  genius,  the  vices,  or  the  virtues  of  certain  individuals  retard 
or  accelerate  the  natural  current  of  a  people's  history;  but  causes 
of  this  secondary  and  fortuitous  nature  are  infinitely  more  various, 
more  concealed,  more  complex,  less  powerful,  and  consequently 
less  easy  to  trace  in  periods  of  equality  than  in  ages  of  aristoc- 
racy, when  the  task  of  the  historian  is  simply  to  detach  from  the 
mass  of  general  events  the  particular  influences  of  one  man  or  of 
a  few  men.  In  the  former  case  the  historian  is  soon  wearied  by 
the  tml;  his  mind  loses  itself  in  this  labyrinth;  and,  in  his  ina- 
bility clearly  to  discern  or  consfHCUously  to  point  out  the  infhi- 
ence  of  individuals,  he  denies  their  existence.  He  prefer^  talk- 
ing about  the  characteristics  of  race,  the  physical  conforma- 
tion of  the  country,  or  the  genius  of  civilization — which  abridges 
his  own  labours,  and  satisfies  his  reader  far  better  at  less  cost 

M.  de  Lafayette  says  somewhere  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  exag- 
gerated system  of  general  causes  affords  surprising  consolations  to 
second-rate  statesmen.  I  will  add,  that  its  effects  are  not  less 
consolatory  to  second-rate  historians ;  it  can  always  furnish  a  few 
mighty  reascnis  to  extricate  them  irom  the  most  difficult  part  of 
their  work,  and  it  indulges  the  indolence  or  incapacity  of  their 
minds,  while  it  confers  upon  them  the  honours  of  deep  thinking. 

For  myself,  I  am  of  opinion  tUht  at  all  times  one  great  portion 
of  the  events  of  this  world  is  attributable  to  general  facts,  and 
another  to  special  influences.  These  two  lands  of  causes  are  al- 
ways in  operation;  their  proportion  only  varies.  General  facts 
serve  to  explain  more  things  in  democratic  than  in  aristocratic  ages, 
and  fewer  things  are  then  assignable  to  special  influences.  At 
periods  of  aristocracy  the  reverse  takes  place :  special  influences 
are  stronger,  general  causes  weaker — ^unless  indeed  we  consider 
as  a  general  cause  the  fact,  itself  of  the  inequality  of  conditions, 
which  allows  some  individuals  to  baffle  the  natural  tendendes  of 
all  the  rest. 

The  historians  who  seek  to  describe  what  occurs  in  democratic 
focieties  are  right,  therefore,  in  asrigning  much  to  general  causes, 
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and  in  devoting  th^  chief  attention  to  discover  them ;  but  they 
are  wrong  in  wholly  denying  the  special  influence  of  individuals, 
because  they  cannot  easily  trace  or  follow  it 

The  historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages  are  not  only  prone  to 
assign  a  great  cause  to  every  incident^  but  they  are  also  given  to 
connect  incidents  tc^ether,  so  as  to  deduce  a  system  from  them.  In 
aristocratic  ages,  as  the  attention  of  historians  is  constantly  drawn 
to  individuals,  the  connexion  of  events  escapes  them ;  or  rather, 
they  do  not  believe  in  any  such  connexion.  To  &em  the  clew  of 
history  se^ns  every  instant  crossed  and  broken  by  the  step  of  man 
In  democratic  ages,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  historian  sees  mudi 
more  of  actions  than  of  actors,  he  may  easily  establish  scmie  land  of 
sequency  and  methodical  order  among  the  former. 

Ancient  literature,  which  is  so  rich  in  fine  historical  compositions, 
does  not  contain  a  single  great  hist(»rical  system,  while  the  poorest 
of  modem  literatures  abound  with  them.  It  would  appear  that  the 
ancient  historians  did  not  make  sufficient  use  of  those  general  theo- 
ries which  our  historical  writers  are  ever  ready  to  carry  to  excess. 

Those  who  write  in  democratic  ages  have  another  more  dangerous 
tendency.  When  the  traces  of  individual  action  upon  nations  are 
lost,  it  often  happens  that  the  world  goes  on  to  move,  though  the 
moving  agent  is  no  longer  discoverable.  As  it  becomes  extremdy 
difficult  to  discern  and  to  analyze  the  reasons  which,  acting  sepa^ 
ratdy  on  the  rolition  of  each  member  of  the  community,  concur  ia 
the  end  to  produce  movem^t  in  the  whole  mass,  men  are  led  to 
believe  that  this  nK)vement  is  involuntary,  and  that  societies  uncon- 
sciously obey  some  superior  forceruling  over  th^n.  But  even  when 
the  general  fact  which  governs  the  private  volition  of  all  individuals 
is  supposed  to  be  discovered  upon  the  earth,  the  prindple  of  human 
free  will  is  not  secure.  A  cause  sufficiently  extensive  to  affect 
millions  of  men  at  once,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  bend  them  all  to* 
gether  in  the  same  direction,  may  well  seem  irresistible :  having 
seen  that  "^y^Vi*?^  do  yield  to  it,  the  mind  is  close  upon  the  infer* 
ence  that  mankind  cannot  resist  it 

Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages,  then,  not  only  deny 
that  the  few  have  any  power  of  acting  upon  the  destiny  of  a  people, 
but  they  deprive  the  people  themselves  of  the  power  of  modifying 
their  own  condition,  and  tiiey  subject  them  either  to  an  inflexible 
Providence,  or  to  some  blind  necevity.    According  to  them  each 
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tifttion  is  iodissolubly  bound  by  its  position,  its  origin,  its  precedents^ 
and  its  character,  to  a  certain  lot,  which  no  efforts  can  ever  change. 
They  involve  generation  in  generation,  and  thus,  going  back  from 
age  to  age,  and  from  necessity  to  necessity,  up  to  the  (»igin  of  the 
world,  they  forge  a  dose  and  enormous  chain,  which  girds  and  binds 
the  human  race.  To  their  minds  it  is  not  enough  to  show  what 
events  have  occurred:  they  would  fun  show  that  events  could  not 
have  occurred  otherwise.  They  take  a  nation  arrived  at  a  certain 
stage  of  its  history,  and  they  affirm  that  it  could  not  but  follow  the 
track  which  brought  it  thither.  It  is  earner  to  make  such  an  asser- 
tion, than  to  show  by  what  means  the  nation  might  have  adq)ted  a 
better  course. 

In  reading  the  historians  of  aristocratic  ages,  and  especially  those 
of  antiquity,it  would  seem  that,  to  be  master  of  his  lot,  and  to  gov- 
ern his  fellow-creatures,  man  requires  only  to  be  master  of  himself. 
In  perusing  the  historical  volumes  which  our  age  has  produced,  it 
would  seem  that  man  is  utterly  powerless  over  himself  and  over  all 
around  him.  The  historians  of  antiquity  taught  how  to  command : 
those  of  our  time  teach  only  how  to  obey ;  in  their  writii^  the 
author  often  appears  great,  but  humanity  is  always  diminutive* 

If  this  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  is  so  attractive  to  those  who 
write  history  in  democratic  ages,  passes  from  authors  to  their  read- 
ers, till  it  infects  the  whole  mass  of  the  community  and  gets  posses- 
sion of  the  public  mind,  it  will  soon  paralyze  the  activity  of  modem 
society,  and  reduce  Christians  to  the  level  of  the  Turks. 

I  would  moreover  observe,  that  such  principles  are  peculiarly 
dangerous  at  the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived.  Our  contempora- 
ries are  but  too  prone  to  doubt  of  the  human  free  will,  because  each 
of  them  f6els  himself  confined  on  every  side  by  his  own  weakness ; 
but  they  are  still  willing  to  acknowledge  the  strength  and  indepen- 
dence of  men  united  in  society.  Let  not  this  prmdple  be  lost  sight 
of;  for  the  great  object  in  our  time  is  to  raise  the  faculties  of  men^ 
not  to  complete  their  prostration. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

OF  PARLUMENTART  ELOQUENCE   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

AtiosQ  aristocratic  nations  all  the  members  of  the  commmuij 
are  connected  'with,  and  dependant  upon^  each  other ;  the  gradua- 
ted scale  of  different  ranks  acts  as  a  tie^  which  keeps  every  one  in 
his  proper  place,  and  the  whole  body  in  subordination.  Sometlung 
of  the  same  kind  always  occurs  in  the  political  assemblies  of  these 
nations.  Parties  naturally  range  themselves  under  certain  leaders, 
ifrtiom  they  obey  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  which  is  only  the  result  of 
habits  contracted  elsewhere.  They  carry  the  maimers  of  general 
society  into  the  lesser  assemblage. 

In  democratic  countries  it  often  happens  that  a  great  number  of 
citizens  are  tending  to  the  same  point ;  but  each  one  only  moves 
thither,  or  at  least  flatters  himself  that  he  moves,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. Accustomed  to  regulate  his  doings  by  personal  imptdse  alone, 
he  does  not  willingly  submit  to  dictation  from  without.  This  taste 
and  habit  of  independence  accompany  him  into  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  If  he  consents  to  connect  himself  with  other  men  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  same  purpose,  at  least  he  chooses  to  remain  free 
to  contribute  to  the  common  success  after  his  own  fashion.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  democratic  countries  parties  are  so  impatient  of  control, 
and  are  never  manageable  except  in  moments  of  great  public  dan- 
ger. Even  then,  the  authority  of  leaders,  which  under  such  cir- 
cumstances may  be  able  to  make  men  act  or  speak,  hardly  ever 
reaches  the  extent  of  making  them  keep  silence. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  the  members  of  political  assemblies 
are  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  aristocracy.  Each  of  them 
enjo]*s  high  established  rank  in  his  own  right,  and  the  position 
which  he  occupies  in  the  assembly  is  often  less  important  in  his 
eyes  than  that  which  he  fills  in  the  country.  This  consoles  him  for 
playing  no  part  in  the  discussion  of  public  afiairs,  and  restrains  him 
from  too  eagerly  attemptmg  to  play  an  insagnificant  one. 
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In  America^  it  generally  happens  that  a  representatiye  only  be- 
etles somebody  from  his  position  in  the  assembly.  He  is  therefore 
pvfpetnally  hamited  by  a  craving  to  acquire  importance  there,  and 
he  feels  a  petulant  desire  to  be  constantly  obtruding  his  opinions 
upon  the  House.  His  own  vanity  is  not  the  only  stimulant  which 
urges  him  on  in  this  course,  but  that  of  his  constituents,  and  the 
continual  necessity  of  propitiating  them.  Among  aristocratic  na- 
tions, a  member  of  the  legislature  is  rarely  in  strict  dependance  upon 
his  constituents :  he  is  frequently  to  them  a  sort  of  unavoidable  rep« 
resentative ;  sometimes  they  are  themselves  strictly  dependant  upon 
him ;  and  if,  at  length,  they  reject  him,  he  may  easily  get  elected  else- 
where, or,  retiring  frt)m  public  life,  he  may  still  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
splemUd  idleness.  In  a  democratic  country,  like  the  United  States,  a 
representative  has  hardly  ever  a  lasting  hold  on  the  minds  of  his  con- 
stituents. However  small  an  electoral  body  may  be,  the  fluctuations 
of  democracy  are  constantly  changing  its  aspect:  it  must  therefore 
be  courted  unceasingly.  He  is  never  sure  of  his  supporters,  and,  if 
they  forsake  him,  he  is  left  vnthout  a  resource ;  for  his  natural  posi- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  elevated  for  him  to  be  easily  known  to  those 
not  close  to  him ;  and,  with  the  complete  state  of  independence 
prevailing  among  the  people,  he  cannot  hope  that  his  friends  or 
the  government  will  send  him  down  to  be  returned  by  an  electoral 
body  unacquainted  with  him.  The  seeds  of  his  fortune  are,  there- 
fore, sown  in  his  own  neighbourhood:  from  that  nook  of  earth  he 
must  start,  to  raise  himself  to  the  command  of  a  people  and  to  in- 
fluence the  destinies  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is*  natural,  that  in  dem- 
ocratic countries,  the  m^nbers  of  political  assemblies  think  more 
of  their  constituents  than  of  their  party,  while  in  aristocracies  they 
think  more  of  their  party  than  of  their  constituents. 

But  what  ought  to  be  said  to  gratify  constituents  is  not  always 
what  ought  to  be  said  in  order  to  serve  the  party  to  which  repre- 
sentatives profess  to  belong.  The  general  interest  of  a  party  fre« 
quently  demands  that  members  belon^g  to  it  should  not  speak 
on  great  questions  which  they  undeistand  imperfectly ;  that  they 
should  speak  but  little  on  those  minor  questions  which  impede  the 
greater  ones ;  lastly,  and  for  the  most  part,  that  they  should  not 
speak  at  all.  To  keep  silence  is  the  most  useful  service  that  an 
indiiflerent  spokesman  can  render  to  the  commonwealth. 

Constituents,  however,  do  not  think  so.    The  population  of  a 
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district  sends  a  representative  to  take  a  part  in  the  goveniOMnt  of 
a  country^  because  tbey  entertain  a  very  lofty  notion  of  his  merits. 
As  men  appear  greater  in  proportion  to  the  littleness  of  the  oljeds 
by  which  th^  are  surrounded,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  opin- 
ion entertained  of  the  dd^ate  will  be  so  much  the  higher  as  tal- 
ents are  mpre  rare  among  his  constituents*  It  will  therefiNre  fie- 
quently  happen,  that  the  less  constituents  have  to  expect  from  their 
representative,  the  more  will  they  anticipate  from  him ;  and,  however , 
incompetent  he  may  be,  they  will  not  fail  to  call  upon  him  for  si^iali 
exertions,  cc^rresponding  to  the  rank  they  have  conferred  upon  hinu 

Independently  of  his  position  as  a  legislator  of  the  state,  elec- 
tors also  regard  their  representative  as  liie  natural  patron  of  the 
constituency  in  the  legislature ;  they  almost  consider  him  as  the 
proxy  of  each  of  his  supporters,  and  they  flatter  themselves  that 
he  will  not  be  less  zealous  in  defence  of  their  private  interests 
than  of  those  of  the  country.  Thus  electors  are  well  assured  be- 
forehand  that  the  representative  of  their  choice  will  be  an  orator; 
that  he  will  speak  often  if  he  can,  and  that  in  case  he  is  forced 
to  refrain,  he  will  strive  at  any  rate  to  compress  into  his  less  fre- 
quent orations  an  inquiiy  into  all  the  great  questions  of  state, 
combined  with  a  statement  of  all  the  petty  grievances  they  have 
themselves  to  complain  of;  so  that,  though  he  be  not  able  to 
come  forward  frequently,  he  should  on  each  occasion  prove  what 
he  is  capable  of  ddng ;  and  that,  instead  of  perpetually  lavish- 
ing his  powers,  he  shmdd  occasionally  condense  them  in  a  small 
compass,  so  as  to  furnish  a  sort  of  complete  and  brilliant  epitome 
of  his  constituents  and  of  himsel£  On  these  terms  they  will 
vote  for  him  at  the  next  election. 

These  conditions  drive  worthy  men  of  humble  abilities  to  de- 
spair ;  who,  knowing  their  own  powers,  would  never  voluntarily 
have  come  forward.  But  thus  urged  on,  the  representative  begins 
to  speak,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his  friends ;  and  rushii^  impru- 
dently into  the  midst  of  the  most  celebrated  orators,  he  perplexes 
the  debate  and  wearies  the  House. 

All  laws  which  tend  to  make  the  representative  more  dq>end- 
ant  on  the  elector,  not  only  affect  the  conduct  of  the  legislators, 
as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  but  also  their  language*  Th^ 
exercise  a  simultaneous  influence  on  afiairs  themselves,  and  on 
the  manner  in  which  affairs  are  discussed. 
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There  is  hardly  a  member  of  Congiess  who  can  make  up  his 
tmod  to  go  home  whhoat  having  dispatched  at  least  one  speech  to 
his  constitaents ;  nor  vrho  wiH  endvire  any  interruption  until  he  has 
kitrodiiced  into  his  harangue  whatever  useful  suggestions  may  be 
made  toudiing  the  six-and-twenty  States  of  which  the  Union  is 
composed,  and  especially  the  distriet  which  he  represents.  He 
therefore  presets  to  the  mind  of  his  auditors  a  succession  of  great 
general  truths  (which  he  himself  only  comprehends,  and  expresses, 
eon&sedly,)  and  of  petty  minutis,  which  he  is  but  too  able  to  dis- 
cover and  to  point  out.  The  consequence  is  that  the  debates  of 
that  great  assembly  are  frequently  vague  and"  perplexed,  and  that 
tfaejr  seem  rather  to  drag  thdr  slow  length  along,  than  to  advance 
tofwaid  a  distinct  object  Some  such  state  of  things  will,  I  believe, 
always  arise  in  the  public  assemblies  of  democracies. 

Propitious  circumstances  and  good  laws  might  succeed  in  draw- 
ing to  the  legLdature  of  a  democratic  people  men  very  superidr  to 
ttose  who  are  returned  by  the  Americans  to  Congress;  but  nothing 
will  ever  prevent  the  men  of  slender  abilities  who  nt  there  from 
obtruding  tiiemselves  with  complacency,  and  in  all  ways,  upon  the 
paUrc.  Hie  evil  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  entire 
core,  because  it  not  only  origmates  in  the  tactics  of  that  Assembly, 
but  in  its  constitution  and  in  that  of  the  country.  The  inhalntants  of 
the  United  States  seem  thanselves  to  consider  the  matter  in  this 
light ;  and  tiiey  show  their  long  experience  of  parliamentary  life^ 
not  by  abstaining  from  making  bad  speeches,  but  by  courageously 
submitting  to  hear  them  made.  Theiy  are  resigned  to  it,  as  to  an 
evil  which  they  know  to  be  inevitable. 

We  have  shown  the  petty  side  of  political  debates  in  democratic 
assemblies — ^let  us  now  exhibit  the  more  impoong  one.  The  pro- 
ceedings within  the  ParKament  of  England  for  tibe  last  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  have  never  occasioned  any  great  sensation  out 
of  that  country ;  the  opinions  and  feelings  expressed  by  the  speakers 
have  never  awakened  much  sympathy,  even  among  the  nations 
placed  nearest  to  tiie  great  arena  of  British  liberty ;  whereas  Eu- 
rope was  excited  by  the  very  first  debates  which  took  place  in  the 
small  colonial  assemblies  of  America,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

This  was  attributable  not  only  to  particular  and  fortuitous  dr- 

cnmstances,  but  to  g^ieral  and  lasting  causes.    I  can  conceive 

nothing  more  admirable  or  more  powerful  than  a  gre«t  orator  de* 
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bating  cm  great  queatioDS  of  atate  in  a  democratic  aaKmUj.  Am 
no  partLcnlar  class  is  ever  represented  thereby  men  comnussioned 
to  defend  its  Own  interests^  it  is  always  to  tiie  whole  nation,  and 
in  tilie  name  of  the  whole  nation,  that  the  orator  speaks.  This 
expands  his  thoughts,  and  heightens  his  power  of  language.  As 
precedents  hare  there  but  little  weight — as  there  are  no  longer 
any  privileges  attached  to  certain  property,  nor  any  rights  inher- 
ent in  certain  bodies  or  in  certain  individuals,  the  mind  must  have 
recourse  to  general  truths  derived  frmn  human  nature  to  resolve 
the  particular  question  under  discussion.  Hence  the  political  de- 
bates of  a  democratic  people,  however  small  it  may  be,  have 
a  degree  of  breadth  which  frequently  renders  them  attractive  to 
mankind.  All  men  are  interested  by  them,  because  they  treat  of 
man^  who  is  everjrwhere  the  same. 

Among  the  greatest  aristocratic  nations,  on  the  contrary,  tilie 
most  general  questions  are  almost  always  argued  on  some  special 
grounds  derived  from  the  practice  of  a  particular  time,  or  the 
rights  of  a  particular  dass;  which  interest  that  class  alone,  or  at 
most  the  people  among  wh<mi  that  class  happens  to  exist 

It  is  owing  to  this,  as  much  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  French 
people,  and  the  favourable  diqxwtion  of  tiie  nations  who  listen  to 
them,  tiiat  the  great  effect  which  the  French  political  debates 
sometimes  produce  in  the  world,  must  be  attributed.  The  orators 
of  France  frequently  speak  to  mankind,  even  when  they  arc  ad- 
dressing their  countrymen  ooij. 


SECOND  BOOK. 

INFLUBNCB  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON  THE  FEBLINOS  Of 

THE  AMERICANS. 


CHAPTER  L 

WHY  DKMOCBATIC  NATIONS  SHOW  A  MORE  ARDENT  AND  ENDDEIMO 
LOTS  OP  EQUALITT  THAN  OP  LIBBRTT. 

The  first  and  most  intense  passion  which  is  engendered  bj  the 
equality  of  comfitions  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  love  of  that  same 
equality.  My  readers  will  therefore  not  be  surprised  that  I  speak 
of  it  before  all  others. 

Eyerybody  has  remarked,  that  in  our  time,  and  especially  in 
France,  this  passion  for  equality  is  every  day  gaining  ground  in 
the  human  heart  It  has  been  said  a  hundred  times  that  our  con- 
temporaries are  far  more  ardently  and  tenaciously  attached  to 
equality  than  to  freedom ;  but,  as  I  do  not  find  that  the  causes  of 
Ae  fact  have  been  sufficiently  analyzed,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point 
them  out. 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  an  extreme  point  at  which  freedom 
and  equality  would  meet  and  be  confounded  together.  Let  us 
suppose  that  all  the  members  of  the  conmiunity  take  a  part  in 
the  government,  and  that  each  one  of  them  has  an  equal  right  to 
take  a  part  in  it.  As  none  is  (fififerent  from  his  fellows,  none  can 
exerdse  a  tyrannical  power :  men  will  be  perfectly  free,  because 
tiiey  will  all  be  entirely  equal;  and  they  will  all  be  perfectly 
equal,  because  they  will  be  entirely  free.  To  this  ideal  state  dem- 
ocratic nations  tend.  Such  is  the  completest  form  that  equality 
can  assume  upon  earth ;  but  there  are  a  thousand  otiiers  which, 
without  bong  equally  perfect,  are  not  leas  cherished'  by  those 
nations. 


The  principle  of  equality  may  be  established  in  civil  society, 
without  prevailing^  in  the  political  world.  Equal  rights  may  exist 
of  indulging  in  the  same  pleasures,  of  entering  the  same  professions, 
of  irequenting  the  same  places — ^in  a  word,  of  living  in  the  same 
manner  and  seeking  wealth  by  the  same  means,  although  all  men 
do  not  take  an  equal  share  in  the  government 

A  kind  of  equality  may  even  be  establi&ihed  in  the  political 
worid,  though  there  should  be  no  political  freedom  there.  A  mail 
may  be  tH^  eq^  <^  ^1  'bis  countrymen,  save  oi^^  who  'n  the 
ma^ster  of  all  without  di3tiuQtiont9  and  who  selects  equally  from 
among  them  all  the  agents  of  his  power. 

Several  other  combinations  might  be  easily  imagined,  by  which 
very  great  equality  would  be  \mited  to  institutions  more  or  less 
free,  or  even  to  institutions  wholly  without  freedom. 

Although  men  cannot  become'  absolutely  eqi;ial  unless  they  be 
entirely  free,  and  consequently  equality,  pushed  to  its  furthest  ex- 
tj^nt,  may  be  cpnfbuDded  with  freedom,  yet  there  is  good  reason^for 
distinguidung  the  ope  from  the  other.  The  taste  which  men  have 
for  liberty,  and  that  which  they  feel  for  equahty,  are,  in  fact,  two 
different  things ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  add,  tiiat,  among  dem- 
ocratic nations^  they  axe  two  imequal  things. 

Upon  close  inspection,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  in  every  age 
some  peculiar  and  preponderating  fact  with  which  all  others  ace 
connected ;  this,  fact  almost  always  gives  birth  to  some  pregnant 
idea  or  some  ruling  passion,  which  attracts  to  itself,  and  beips 
away  in  its  course,  all  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  time:  it  is 
like  a  great  stream,  toward  which  each  of  the  surrounding  rivulets 
seem  to  flow. 

Freedom  has  appeared  in  the  world  at  different  times  and  under 
various  forms ;  it  has  not  been  exclusively  bound  to  any  social 
cbndition,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  democracies.  Freedom  cannot, 
therefore,  form  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  democratic  ages. 
The  peculiar  and  preponderating  fact  which  marks  those  ages  as 
its  own  is  the  equality  of  conditions ;  the  ruling  passion  of  men  in 
those  periods  is  the  love  of  this  equality.  Ask  not  what  singular 
charm  the  men  of,  democratip  ages  find  in  being  equal,  or  what 
special  reasons  th^y  may  have  fw  clinging  so  tenaciously  to 
equaljty  rather  tha?i  to  the  other  advantages  which  society  holds 
out  to  them^  equality  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  age 
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Xhty  live  in ;  that,  6{  Hsdf,  is  enough  to  explain  \\M  they  ftftet 
it  to  all  the  rest. 

But  independently  of  this  rieason  there  are  several  othen, 
which  will  at  all  times  habitually  lead  men  to  prefer  equality  to 
freedom. 

If  a  people  could  ever  succeed  in  destroyiiig,  or  even  ib  dimitiidih 
ing,  the  equality  which  prevails  in  its  own  body,  this  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  long  and  laborious  efforts.  Its  tocial  condition 
must  be  modified,  its  laws  abolished,  its  opinions  {superseded,  its 
habits  changed,  its  manners  corrupted.  But  political  liberty  is 
more  'easily  lost;  to  neglect  to  hold  it  fast,  is  to  allow  it  to 
escape. 

Men  Aerefbife  not  only  cling  to  equjdity  becauJie  it  is  dear  to 
them ;  tiiey  also  adhere  to  it  because  they  think  it  will  last  for  ever. 

That  political  freedom  may  compromise  in  its  excesses  the  tran- 
quilfity,  the  property,  the  lives  of  individuals,  is  obvious  to  ^  nar- 
rowest and  most  unthinking  minds.  But,  on  the  contrary,  none 
but  attentive  and  clear-sighted  meh  perceive  thfe  perils  with  which 
equafity  threatens  tis,  and  they  commonly  avoid  pcMntihg  them  out 
They  know  that  the  calamities  tiiey  appnehend  are  remote,  and 
flatter  themselves  that  they  will  only  fall  upon  future  ^eneraticHis, 
for  '^^hich  the  present  generaticm  takes  but  httle  thought.  The 
evih  which  freedom  sometimes  brings  with  it  are  immediate ;  they 
are  apparent  to  all,  and  all  are  more  or  less  affected  by  them.  The 
evils  which  extreme  equality  may  produce  are  slowly  disclosed ; 
tiiey  cteep  gradually  mto  tiie  socfail  firame ;  tiiey  are  only  seen  at 
intervak,  and  at  the  moment  at  whidi  th^  become  most  violent, 
habit  abreaify  causes  them  to  be  no  longer  felt 

The  advantages  whidi  freedom  brings  are  only  shown  by  length 
of  time ;  and  it  is  always  easy  to  mist^e  the  cause  in  which  they 
originate.  The  advantages  of  equality  are  instantaneous,  and  they 
may  constantiy  be  traced  from  their  source. 

Political  liberty  bestows  exalted  pleasures,  from  time  to  time, 
^pon  a  certain  number  of  dtizens.  Equality  every  day  confers  a 
number  of  small  enjoyments  on  every  man.  The  charms  of  equality 
are  every  instant  felt,  and  are  widun  the  reach  of  all :  the  noblest 
hearts  tae  not  insensible  to  them,  and  the  most  vulgar  souls  extdt 
iti  them.  Hie  passion  which  equality  engenders  must  therefore  be 
at  once  strong  and  general.   Men  cannot  enjoy  pofitical  fiberty  «n- 
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pmchased  by  ^ome  Mcrifices,  and  tbey  never  obtain  it  witbout 
great  exertions.  But  the  pleasures  of  equality  are  self-pn^ered : 
each  of  the  petty  incidents  of  life  seems  to  occasion  than,  and  in 
order  to  taste  them  nothing  is  required  but  to  liye. 

Democratic  nations  are  at  all  times  fond  of  equality,  but  there 
are  certain  epochs  at  which  the  pasdon  they  entertain  for  it  swells 
to  the  height  of  fiuy.  This  occurs  at  the  moment  when  the  old 
social  sptem,  Icmg  menaced,  completes  its  own  destructipn  after  a 
last  intertine  sbruggle,  and  when  the  barriers  of  rank  are  at  length 
thrown  down.  At  such  times  men  pounce  xxpon  equality  as  their 
*  booty,  and  they  ding  to  it  as  to  scnne  precious  treasure  which  they 
fear  to  lose.  The  passion  for  equality  penetrates  on  every  side  into 
men's  hearts,  expands  there,  and  fills  them  entirety.  Tell  them 
not  that  by  thb  blind  surrender  of  themselves  to  an  exclusive  pas- 
.  sion,  they  risk  their  dearest  interests :  they  are  deaf.  Show  them 
not  fireedom  escaping  fiK>m  their  grasp,  while  they  are  looking  an- 
other way :  they  are  blind— or  rather,  they  can  discern  but  one 
sole  object  to  be  desired  in  the  universe. 

What  I  have  said  is  applicable  to  all  democratic  nations :  what 
I  am  about  to  say  concerns  the  French  alone.  Among  most 
modem  nations,  and  especially  among  all  those  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  taste  and  the  idea  of  fireedom  only  began  to  exist 
and  to  extend  itself  at  tlie  time  when  social  conditions  were  tend- 
ing to  equality,  and  as  a  consequoice  of  that  very  equality.  Ab- 
solute kings  were  the  most  efficient  levellers  of  ranks  among  their 
subjects.  Among  these  nations  equality  preceded  fireedom :  equality 
was  therefore  a  fieict  of  some  standing,  when  fireedom  was  still  a 
novelty :  tiie  one  had  already  created  customs,  opinions,  and  laws 
belonjpng  to  it,  when  the  other,  abne  and  for  the  first  time,  came 
into  actual  existence.  Thus  the  latter  was  still  only  an  affair  of 
opinion  and  of  taste,  wl^e  the  former  had  already  crept  into  the 
habits  of  the  people,  possessed  itself  of  their  manners,  and  givoi  a 
particular  turn  to  the  smallest  actions  in  their  lives.  Can  it  be 
wondered  that  the  men  of  our  own  time  prefer  the  one  to  the 
otha? 

I  think  that  democratic  communities  have  a  natural  taste  for 

freedom :  left  to  themselves,  they  will  seek  it,  cherish  it,  and  view 

any  privation  of  it  with  regret    But  for  equality,  their  passion  is 

.  ardent,  mtatiable,  incessant,  invincible :  they  call  for  equality  in 
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freedom ;  if  they  cannot  obtain  tnat,  tbey  still  call  for  equality  in 
dayery.  They  will  endure  poyerty,  servitodei  barbarism — ^bat  they 
will  not  endure  aristocracy. 

This  is  true  at  all  times^  and  especially  true  in  our  own.  All 
men  and  all  powers  seeking  to  cope  with  this  irresistible  passion, 
will  be  overthrown  and  destroyed  by  it  In  our  age,  freedom 
cannot  be  established  without  it«  and  despotism  itself  cannot  reign 
without  its  support 
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CHAPTER  tt 

OF   INDIVIDUALISM*   IN  DEMOCRATIC   C0imTRIE8. 

I  HAVE  shown  how  it  is  that  in  ages  of  equality  every  man  seeks 
for  his  opinions  within  himself:  I  am  now  about  to  show  how  it  b 
that,  m  the  same  ages,  all  his  feelings  are  turned  toward  himself 
alone.  Individualism  is  a  novel  expression  to  which  a  novel  idea 
has  ^ven  birth.  Our  fathers  were  only  acquainted  with  egotism. 
Egotism  is  a  passionate  and  exaggerated  love  of  self,  which  leads 
a  roan  to  connect  everything  with  his  own  person,  and  to  prefer 
himself  to  everything  in  th&  world.  Individualism  is  a  mature  and 
calm  feeling,  which  disposes  each  member  of  the  community  to 
sever  himself  from  the  mass  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  draw 
apart  with  his  family  and  his  friends ;  so  that,  after  he  has  thus 
formed  a  little  circle  of  his  own,  he  willingly  leaves  society  at 
large  to  itself.  Egotism  orij^ates  in  blind  instinct :  individualism 
proceeds  from  erroneous  judgement  more  than  from  depraved  feel- 
ings 'f  it  originates  as  much  in  the  deficiencies  of  the  mifid  as  in  the 
perversity  of  the  heart. 

Egotism  blights  the  germ  of  all  virtue :  individualism,  at  first, 
only  saps  the  virtues  of  public  life;  but,  in  the  loaig  run,  it  attacks 
and  destroys  all  others,  and  is  at  length  absorbed  in  downright 
egotism.  Egotism  is  a  vice  as  old  as  the  world,  which  does  not 
belong  to  one  form  of  society  more  than  to  another:  individnalism 
is  of  democratic  origin,  and  it  threatens  to  spread  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  equality  of  conditions. 

*  [I  adopt  the  expression  of  the  origiDal,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to 
the  English  ear,  partly  because  it  illustrat^s  the  remark  on  the  introdaction 
of  general  terms  into  democratic  language  which  was  made  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  and  partly  because  I  know  of  no  English  word  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  expression.  The  chapter  itself  defines  the  meaning  attached  to  it  b^r 
the  author.— Tranj/a«or*5  Note.] 
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Among  aristocratic  nations,  as  families  remain  for  oentmies  in 
the  same  condition,  often  on  the  same  qpot,  all  generations  be* 
come  as  it  were  contemporaneous.  A  man  almost  always  knows 
his  forefathers,  and  rei^ects  them :  he  thinks  he  already  sees  his 
remote  descendants,  and  he  loves  them.  He  willingly  inqposes 
ditties  on  himself  toward  the  former  and  the  latter ;  and  he  will 
frequently  sacrifice  his  personal  gratifications  to  those  who  went 
beibre  and  to  those  who  will  come  after  him. 

Aristocratic  institutions  have,  moreover,  the  effect  of  closely 
hindUag  every  man  to  several  of  his  fellow-citizens.  As  the 
classes  of  an  aristocratic  pec^le  are  strongly  marked  and  perma- 
nent, each  of  them  is  regarded  by  its  own  members  as  a  sq/rt  of 
lesser  country,  more  tangible  and  more  cherished  than  the  country 
at  large.  As  in  aristocratic  commimities  all  the  citizens  occupy 
fixed  positions,  one  above  the  other,  the  result  is  that  each  of  them 
always  sees  a  man  above  himself  whose  patronage  is  necessary  to 
him,  and  below  himself  another  man  whose  co-operation  he  may 
claim. 

Men  living  in  aristocratic  ages  are  therefore  almost  always 
closely  attached  to  something  placed  out  of  their  own  sphere,  and 
they  are  often  disposed  to  forget  themselves.  It  is  true  that  in 
those  ages  the  notion  of  human  fellowship  is  faint,  and  that  men 
seldom  think  of  sacrificing  themselves  for  mankind ;  but  they 
oftien  sacrifice  themselves  for  other  men.  In  democratic  ages,  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  duties  of  each  individual  to  the  race  are 
much  more  clear,  devoted  service  to  any  one  man  becomes  more 
rare ;  the  bond  of  human  affection  is  extended,  but  it  is  relaxed. 

Anumg  democratic  nations  new  famili^  are  constantly  spring- 
ing up,  otiiers  are  constantiy  falling  away,  and  all  that  remain 
change  their  condition ;  the  woof  of  time  is  every  instant  broken, 
and  the  track  of  generaticms  effaced.  V  Those  who  went  before  are 
soon  forgotten ;  of  those  wiho  will  dome  aflier  no  one  has  any 
idea :  the  interest  of  man  is  confined  to  those  in  close  propinquity 
to  himself. 

As  each  class  approximates  to  other  classes,  and  intenmnglei 
with  them,  its  members  become  indifferent  and  as  strangers  to  one 
another.  Aristocracy  had  made  a  chain  of  all  tiie  members  of  the 
oommunity,  firom  the  peasant  to  the  king :  democracy  breaks  tfurt 
chain,  and  severs  every  link  of  it. 
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As  social  conditioii3  become  more  equal,  the  number  of  persons 
increases  who,  although  they  are  neither  rich  enough  nor  powerfid 
enough  to  exerdse  any  great  influence  over  their  fellow- 
creatures,  have  nevertheless  acquired  or  retained  sufficient  edu- 
cation and  fortune  to  satisfy  their  own  wants.  They  owe  nothing 
to  any  man,  they  expect  nothing  from  any  man ;  they  acquire  the 
haint  of  alwa}'s  considering  themselyes  as  standing  alone,  and  they 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  their  whole  destiny  is  in  their  own  hands. 

Thus  not  only  does  democracy  make  every  man  forget  his  an- 
cestors, but  it  hides  his  descendants,  and  separates  his  contempo- 
raries, from  him ;  it  throws  him  back  for  ever  upon  himself  alone, 
and  threatens  in  the  end  to  confine  him  entirely  within  the  solitude 
of  his  own  heart 
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CHAPTER  m. 

JMMVUlUALISIf  tflBONOBK  AT  THE  CL06B  OP  A  DEMOCRATIC 
BETOIiUTION  THAN  AT  OTHER  PERIODS. 

The  period  what  ihecoDstriictioii  of  democratic  society  up(m  ttm 
vaiDB^  of  an  aristocracy  has  just  been  completed,  is  especially  that 
at  which  this  separation  of  men  firom  one  another,  and  the  egotism 
resulting  firom  it,most  finrdbly  strike  the  observation*  Democratic 
ooimnanities  not  only  contain  a  large  number  of  independent  citi- 
zens, but  they  are  constantly  filled  with  men  who,  having  entered 
but  yesterday  upon  their  independent  comfition,  are  intoxicated 
with  their  new  power.  They  entertain  a  presumptuous  confidence 
in  their  strength,  and  i^  they  do  not  suppose  that  they  can  hence- 
forward ever  have  occasion  to  claim  the  assistance  of  fheir  fellow- 
creatures,  they  do  not  scruple  to  show  fliat  they  care  for  nobody 
but  themselves. 

An  aristocracy  seldom  yields  without  a  protracted  struggle,  in 
the  course  of  which  implacable  animosities  are  kindled  between 
the  different  dasses  of  society.  These  paanons  survive  the  victoiy, 
and  traces  of  them  may  be  observed  in  the  midst  of  the  democratic 
oonfusion  whidi  ensues. 

Those  members  of  the  community  who  were  at  the  top  of  tiie 
late  gradations  of  iank  cannot  immediately  forget  their  former 
greatness;  they  will  long  regard  themselves  as  aliens  in  the 
midst  of  the  newly  composed  society.  They  look  upon  all  those 
whcttn  this  state  of  society  has  made  their  equals  as  oppreswns, 
whose  destiny  can  ezdte  no  sympathy ;  they  have  lost  sight  of 
their  former  equals,  and  feel  no  longer  bound  by  a  conunon  inter- 
est to  their  fate :  each  of  them,  standing  aloof,  thinks  tiiat  he  is 
reduced  to  care  for  himself  alone.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
were  formerly  at  the  foot  of  the  social  scale,  and  vrbo  have  beeo 
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brought  up  to  the  common  level  by  a  sudden  revolution,  caimot 
enjoy  their  newly  acquired  independence  without  secret  uneasiness ; 
and  if  they  meet  with  some  of  their  former  superiors  on  the  same 
footing  as  themselves,  they  stand  aloof  from  them  with  an  ex- 
pression of  triumph  and  of  fear. 

It  is,  then,  commonly  at  the  outset  of  democratic  society  that 
citizens  are  most  disposed  to  live  apart.  Democracy  leads  men 
not  to  draw  near  to  their  fellow-creatures ;  but  democratic  revolu- 
tions lead  them  to  shun  each  other,  and  perpetuate  in  a  state  of 
equality  the  aaimosities  which  ttie  state  af  ineqvftlity  engendered. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Aotericans  is  that  they  have  arrived 
at  a  state  of  democracy  without  having  to  endure  a  democratic 
rdvohitton ;  and  that  they  are  bom  equd,  i^HitiA  t){  becoonng  so. 
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CHAPTER  W. 

THAT  THE   AMERICANS  COMBAT  THE   EFFECTS  OF  INDIVroyALISM 

BY  FREE   INSTITUTIONS. 

DESPeTisMjWkich  is  of  a  very  tiroorous  nature,  is  iiever  more 
secure  of  continuance  than  when  it  can  keep  men  asunder ;  and 
all  its  influence  is  commonly  exerted  for-  that  purpose.  No  vice 
of  the  human  hesfft  is  so  acceptable  to  it  as  egotism :  a  despot 
easily  forgives  Us  subjects  for  not  kmng  lum,  provided  tiiey  do 
hot  love  each  other.  He  does  not  ask  them  to  assist  him  in^  gov- 
erning the  state ;  it  is  ehough  Aat  they  do  not  aspire  to  govern  it 
themselves.  He  stigmatizes  as  turbulent  and  unruly  spirits  those 
who  would  combine  their  exertions  to  promote*  the  prosperity  of 
the  community ;  and,  perverting  the  natural  meaning  of  words,  he 
applauds  as  good  citizens  those  who  have  no  sympathy  for  any  but 
themselves. 

Thus  the  vices  which  despotism  engenders  are  precisely  those 
which  equality  fosters.  These  two  things  mutua%  and  pernicious- 
ly complete  and  assist  each  other.  Equality  places  men  side  by 
side,  unconnected  by  any  common  tie ;  despotism  raises  barriers  to 
keep  them  asunder :  the  former  predisposes  them  not  to  consider 
their  fellow-creatin-es,  the  latter  makes  general  indifierence  a  sort 
of  public  virtue. 

Despotism  then,  which  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  is  more  partic- 
ularly to  be  feared  in  democratic  ages.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in 
those  same  ages  moi  stand  most  in  need  of  freedom.  "When  tiie 
members  of  a  community  are  forced  to  attend  to  public  afiaiis, 
they  are  necessarily  drawn  from  tiie  circle  of  tikdr  own  interests^ 
and  snatched  at  times  from  self-obsenrdtlon.  As  soon  as  a  man 
begins  to  treat  of  public  affairs  \n  public,  he  be^ns  to  perceive 
that  he  is  not  so  independent  of  his  fellow-men  as  he  had  at  firs^ 
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imagiBtd^  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  their  support,  he  most  often 
lend  them  his  co-operation. 

When  the  public  is  supreme,  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  fe& 
the  yalue  of  public  good  will,  or  who  does  not  endeavour  to  court 
it  b J  drawing  to  himself  the  esteem  and  affection  of  those  among 
whom  he  is  to  live.  Many  of  the  passions  which  congeal  and 
keep  asunder  human  hearts,  are  then  obliged  to  retire  and  hide 
below  the  surface.  Pride  must  be  dissembled;  disdain  dares  not 
break  out ;  egotism  fears  its  own  self.  Under  a  free  government, 
as  most  public  offices  are  elective,  the  men,  whose  elevated  minds 
or  aspiring  hopes  are  too  closely  circumscribed  in  private  life, 
constantly  feel  that  they  cannot  do  without  the  population  that  sur- 
rounds them.  Men  learn  at  such  times  to  think  of  tiieir  fellow-men 
from  ambitious  motives ;  and  they  frequently  find  it,  in  a  manner, 
their  interest  to  forget  themselves. 

I  may  here  be  met  by  an  objection  derived  from  electioneerii]^ 
intrigues,  the  meannesses  of  candidates,  and  the  calumnies  of  their 
opponents.  These  are  opportunities  for  animoaty,  which  occur  the 
oftener,  the  more  frequent  elections  become.  Such  evils  are  doubt- 
less great,  but  they  are  transient ;  whereas  the  benefits  which  at- 
tend them  remain.  The  desire  of  being  elected  may  lead  some 
men  for  a  time  to  violent  hostility ;  but  this  same  desire  leads  all 
men  in  the  long  run  mutually  to  support  each  other ;  and,  if  it 
happens  that  an  election  accidentally  severs  two  friends,  the  elec- 
toral system  brings  a  multitude  of  citizens  permanently  togetiier, 
who  would  always  have  remained  unknown  to  each  other.  Free- 
dom engenders  private  animosities,  but  despotism  gives  birth  to 
general  indifference. 

The  Americans  have  combated  by  free  institutions  the  tendency 
of  equalitjT  to  keep  men  asunder,  and  they  have  subdued  it  The 
legislators  of  America  did  not  suppose  that  a  general  represoitation 
df.the  whole  nation  would  suffice  to  ward  off  a  disorder  at  once  so 
natural  to  the  frame  of  democratic  society,  and  so  fatal :  they  also 
thought  tha^  it  would  be  well  to  infuse  political  life  into  each  por^ 
tion  of  the  territory,  in  order  to  multiply  to  an  infinite  extent  op- 
portunities of  acting  in  concert,  for  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  make  them  constantly  feel  their  mutual  dependancexn 
each  other.  The  plan  was  a  wise  one.  The  general  affairs  of  a 
country  only  engage  the  attention  of  eading  politicians,  who  as- 
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kble  firom  time  to  time  inthestme  pjaoee;  and  as  tliej  ofttft 
loee  fight  of  each  other  af terward,  no  lastmg  tie$  are  eataUidied 
between  them.  But  if  the  object  be  to  have  the  local  afiaixs  of  a 
district  conducted  by  the  men  who  reside  there,  the  same  persons 
are  always  in  contact,  and  they  are,  in  a  manner,  forced  to  be  ac  • 
quainted,  and  to  adapt  ihemselyes  to  one  another. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  aman  out  of  his  own  circle  to  interest  him 
in  the  destiny  of  the  state,  because  he  does  not  clearly  understand 
what  influence  the  destiny  of  the  state  can  have  upon  his  own  lot 
But  if  it  be  proposed  to  make  a  road  cross  the  end  of  his  estate,he 
will  see  at  a  glance  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  this  small 
public  affidr  and  his  greatest  private  affairs ;  and  he  will  discover, 
without  its  being  shown  to  him,  the  close  tie  which  unites  private 
to  general  interest  Thus,  far  more  may  be  done  by  entrusting  to 
the  citizens  the  administration  of  minor  affairs  than  by  surraidering 
to  them  the  control  of  important  ones,  toward  interesting  them  in 
the  public  welfare,  and  convincing  them  that  they  constantly  stand 
in  need  one  of  the  other  in  order  to  provide  for  it  A  brilliant 
achievement  may  vnn  for  you  the  favour  of  a  people  at  one 
stroke ;  but  to  earn  the  love  and  respect  of  the  population  which 
surrounds  you,  a  long  succession  of  little  services  rendered  and  of 
obscure  good  deeds — a  constant  habit  of  kindness,  and  an  establish- 
ed reputation  for  disinterestedness — ^will  be  required.  Local  free- 
dom, th^,  which  leads  a  great  number  of  citizens  to  value  the  a& 
fection  of  their  neighbours  and  of  their  kindred,  perpetually  brings 
men  together,  and  forces  them  to  help  one  another,  in  spite  of  the 
propensities  which  sever  them. 

In  the  United  States  the  more  opulent  dtizenstake  great  care  not 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  people ;  on  the  ccmtrary,  they  constant^ 
keep  on  easy  terms  with  the  lower  classes :  thqr  listen  to  them, 
they  speak  to  them  everyday.  They  knowthat  the  rich  in  democ- 
racies always  stand  in  need  of  the  poor ;  and  that  in  democratic 
ages  you  attach  a  poor  man  to  you  more  by  your  manner  tiian  by 
benefits  conferred.  The  magnitude  of  such  benefits,  which  sets  off 
the  difference  of  conditions,  causes  a  secret  irritation  to  those  who 
rei^  advantage  from  them ;  but  the  charm  of  simplicity  of  manners 
is  almost  irresistible :  their  affability  carries  men  away,  and  even 
their  v^ant  of  polish  is  not  always  displeasing.  This  truth  does 
not  take  root  at  once  in  the  minds  of  the  ricL    They  generally 
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vmkt  it  as  long  as  the  i)cHi0cralie  revohitioii  kste,  aiid  tbey  do  iw^ 
acfaioiwM^e  it  iiAAediftftdy  aftsr  Ikot  revohiAoD  is  accoMpIishdk 
niey  are  very  ready  to  do>  good  te  tte  people,  but  they  still  dK)ose 
to  keep  tiiem  al  arm^  length ;  tbey  tiM^  tet  is  ssffieicnt,  buttfaey 
are  nustakoft.  They  n^h*  spend  fbttunes  tkna  without  watmiag, 
the  hearts  of  the  popolatioft  aff>oimd  them ;— ttiart  popiiktioB.  does 
not  bA  ^Mm  for  the  saerifice  of  their  money,  but  of  their  pride. 

It  would  seem  as  if  every  imagination  in  the  United  States  were 
upon  the  stretch  to  invent  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  and  sa^  | 
ii^ng  the  wants  of  the  public.  The  best  in&naed  inhabitants  oi 
ead^  district  constantly  use  their  information  to  discover  new  truths 
which  may  augment  the  general  pro^erity ;  and,  if  they  have  made 
dny  such  discoveries,  they  eagerly  surrender  them  to  tlto  mass  of  the 
people. 

When  the  vices  and  weaknesses,  frequ^itly  exhibited  by  those 
who  govern  in  America,  are  closely  examined,  the  pnx^erity  of  the 
people  oeca6ion9**^t  improperly  occasion&-*-eurprise.  Elected 
magistrates  do  not  make  the  American  democracy  flourish;  it 
flourishes  because  the  magistrates  are  elective. 

Jt  ivoM  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  patriotism  and  the  zeal 
which  every  American  displays  for  the  welfare  of  his  feUow-citizens 
are  wholly  iasiAcere.  AUhougk  private  interest  dnrects-  tile  greater 
part  of  human  actions  in  the  United  Stales,  as  well  as  dsewhere,  it 
does  not  regulate  tiiem  all.  I  m^ist  say  that  1  hs^ve  often  seen 
Americans  make  great  and  real  saarifices  to>  die  public  welfieure ; 
and  I  have  remarked  a  hmAped  instances  in  which  th^  hardly  ever 
failed  to  lend  faithful  support  to  eack  other.  The  free  institutions 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uniied)  States  possess,  and  the  political 
rights  of  whidk  they'  make  so  much  use,  renund  every  citizen,  and 
in  a  thoQsand  ways,  that  he  lives  in  society.  They  every  instant 
impress  upon  his  mind  the  notion  that  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  men  to  mi^  themselves  usefol  to  their  fellow-creatures ; 
and  as  he  sees  no  particular  ground  of  animosity  to  tiiem,  since  he 
is  never  either  their  master  or  their  slave,  his  heart  readily  leans  to 
the  cade  of  kinchess.  Men  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  public, 
first  by  necessity,  afterward,  by  choice :  what  was  intentional  be- 
comes an  instinct ;  and  by  dint  of  working  for  the  good  of  one^s 
fellow-citiKens,  the  habit  and  the  taste  for  serving  them  is  at  lengd) 
acquired. 
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Man  J  peq>le  in  France  eonaider  equality  of  oonditiona  aa  one 
eril,  and  political  freedom  aa  a  seooniL  T^en  tfaejr  are  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  former,  they  atriye  at  least  to  escape  from  the  latter. 
But  I  contend,  that  in  order  to  combat  the  erils  which  equality  may 
produce,  there  is  only  one  effectual  remedy — ^namely,  political 
freedom! 
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I  DO  not  ]  by  the 

aid  of  which  le  des- 

potic influen  '  regal 

power.    The  sen  did 

not  learn,  in  ile  and 

conBequentl;  :  hand- 

ed, to  combii  ending 

it,  it  bdear  erwith 

equalit]'. 

Those  ass  rithout 

refereiMe  to  olitical 

as9odationsi  ;le  fea- 

ture in  the  n  in  that 

country.  Americans  of  all  ages,  all  conditions,  and  all  dispositions, 
constantly  form  associations.  They  have  not  only  commercial  and 
manufiicturing  companies,  in  which  all  take  part,  but  associations 
of  a  thousand  other  Idnds — religious,  moral,  serious,  futile,  exten- 
sive or  restricted,  enormous  or  diminutive.  The  Americans  make 
associations  to  give  entertainments,  to  found  establishments  for 
education,  to  build  inns,  to  construct  churches,  to  diSuse  boolcs,  to 
■end  misionaries  to  the  antipodes ;  and  in  this  manner  they  found 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  schools.  If  it  be  proposed  to  advance  some 
truth,  or  to  foster  some  feeling  by  the  encouragement  of  a  great 
ocample,  they  form  a  societ}-.  Wherever,  at  the  head  of  some  new 
undertaldng,  you  see  the  government  in  France,  or  a  man  of  rank 
in  England,  m  the  United  States  you  will  be  sure  to  find  an  asso- 
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I  met  "widi  several  Idndi  of  anocnatuHis  in  America,  of  -wtiA  I 

afem  I  had  no  prerious  notion ;  and  i  have  often  admired  dte 
e  skill  widi  which  the  inhabttants  of  the  United  States  aoo- 
ceed  in  proponng  a  ^ommon  object  to  the  eseitions  of  a  grest 
many  men,  and  in  getting  them  Toluntarily  to  pursne  it 

I  have  since  travelled  over  I^gland,  vhoice  the  Americana 
have  talcHi  sMne  of  tbdr  lavs  and  many  of  their  customa ;  and  it 
seemed  I  was  by  no  nwaiM 

'SO  const  y.    The  Engfiih 

often  pet  !  Americans  tom 

asstxuatii  i  endent  that  fbe 

fonner  p  meuH  of  acti<n, 

bnt  the  '.  una  diey  bare  ef 

acting. 

Thus  1  ce  of  the  earth  is 

that  in  -«  e  hi^KSt  perfec- 

tion the  of  their  comnxn 

deores,  e  greatest  nmnher 

of  pnipo  is  there  in  reali^ 

any  nece  if  association  and 

that  of  c 

AristO'  ig  a  multitude  of 

persons  i  I  nomber  of  pow- 

erAil  and  liere  great  under- 

takings mtai  do  not  need 

to  comlnne  in  order  to  act,  because  they  are  strong^  held  blether. 
Every  wealthy  and  powerful  dtizen  constituteB  the  head  of  a  per- 
manent and  compulsory  association,  composed  of  all  those  trbo 
are  dependant  upon  him,  or  whom  he  makes  snhservimt  to  the 
execution  of  his  designs. 

Among  donocratic  nations,  on  Ute  contrary,  all  the  citizens  are 
indq>eodent  and  feeble ;  they  can  do  hardly  anything  by  them- 
selves, and  none  of  them  can  oblige  his  fellow-men  to  lend  him 
th^  assistance.  They  all,  therefore,  fall  into  a  state  incapacitf, 
if  they  do  not  learn  Toluntahly  to  help  each  other.  If  men  living  ' 
in  democratic  countries  bad  no  right  and  no  inclination  to  assod- 
Ate  for  political  purposes,  their  independence  would  be  in  great 
jeopardy ;  but  they  might  long  preserve  their  weaUi  and  their 
eultivatbn :  whereas  if  they  never  acquired  the  habit  of  f 
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ajnodmtions  in  ordinary  life,  civilization  itself  vould  be  endanger- 
ed. A  people  among  which  individuals  shonM  lose  the  power  of 
achieving  great  things  single-banded,  without  acquiring  the  means 
of  producing  them  by  united  exertions,  would  soon  relapse  into 
barbarism. 

Unhappily,  the  same  social  condition  which  renders  associations 
so  necessary  to  democratic  nations,  renders  their  formation  more 
difiicult  among  those  nations  than  among  all  oth^^.  When  sev- 
eral members  of  an  aristocracy  agree  to  combine,  they  easily  sue*' 
oeed  in 'doing  so :  as  each  of  them  brings  great  strength  to  the 
partnership,  the  number  of  its  members  may  be  very  limited ;  and 
whai  the  members  of  an  association  are  limited  in  number,  they 
may  easily  become  mutually  acquainted,  understand  each  other, 
and  establish  fixed  regulations.  The  same  opportunities  do  not 
occur  among  democratic  nations,  where  the  associated  niembers 
must  always  be  very  numerous  for  their  association  to  have  any 
power. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  countrymen  are  not  in  the  least 
embarrassed  by  this  difficulty.  They  contend  that  the  more  en- 
feebled and  incompetent  the  citizens  become,  the  more  able  and 
active  the  Government  ought  to  be  rendered,  in  order  that  society 
at  large  may  execute  what  individuals  can  no  longer  accomplish. 
Th^  believe  this  answers  the  whole  difficulty,  but  I  think  they  are 
mist»keo. 

A  Government  might  perform  the  part  of  some  of  the  largest 
American  companies  j  and  several  States,  members  of  the  Union, 
have  already  attempted  it :  but  what  political  power  could  ever 
carry  on  the  vast  multitude  of  lesser  undertakings  which  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  perform  every  day,  with  the  assistance  of  the  princi- 
ple of  association  ?  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  time  is  drawing 
near  when  man  will  be  less  and  less  able  to  produce,  of  himself 
alone,  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  The  task  of  the  gov- 
erning power  will  therefore  perpetually  increase,  and  its  very 
efforts  will  extend  it  every  day.  The  more  it  stands  in  the  place 
of  associatioi^s,  the  more  vrill  individuals,  losing  the  notion  of  com- 
bining together,  require  its  assistance :  these  are  causes  and  effects 
which  unceasingly  engender  each  other.  Will  the  administration 
of  the  country  ultimately  assume  the  management  of  all  the  man- 
ufactures, which  no  single  citizen  is  able  to  carry  on  1    And  if  a 
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time  at  length  arrives,  wheu,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  sub- 
ditision  of  landed  property,  the  soil  is  split  into  an  infinite  number 
of  parcels,  so  that  it  can  only  be  cultivated  by  companies  of  hus- 
bandmen, will  it  be  necessary  that  the  head  of  the  government 
should  leave  the  helm  of  state  to  follow  the  plough  1  The  morals 
and  the  intelligence  of  a  democratic  people  would  be  as  much  en- 
dangered as  its  business  and  manufactures,  if  the  government  ever 
wholly  usurped  the  place  of  private  companies. 

Feelmgs  and  opinions  are  recruited,  the  heart  is  enlarged,  and 
the  human  mind  is  developed  by  no  other  means  than  by  the  recip- 
rocal influence  of  men  upon  each  other.  I  have  shown  that  these 
influences  are  almost  null  in  democratic  countries;  they  must 
therefore  be  artificially  created,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  associations. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  community  adopt  a  new 
opinion,  or  conceive  a  new  sentunent,  they  give  it  a  station,  as  it 
were,  beside  themselves,  upon  the  lofty  platform  where  they 
stand ;  and  opinions  or  sentiments  so  conspicuous  to  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude  are  easily  introduced  into  the  minds  or  hearts  of 
all  around.  In  democratic  countries  the  governing  power  alone 
is  naturally  in  a  condition  to  act  in  this  manner ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
se6  that  its  action  is  always  inadequate,  and  often  dangerous.  A 
government  can  no  more  be  competent  to  keep  alive  and  to  renew 
the  drculation  of  opinions  and  feelings  among  a  great  people, 
than  to  manage  all  the  speculations  of  productive  industry.  No 
sooner  does  a  government  attempt  to  go  beyond  its  political  sphere 
and  to  enter  upon  this  new  track,  than  it  exercises,  even  uninten- 
tionally, an  insupportable  tyranny;  for  a  government  can  only 
dictate  strict  rules,  the  opinions  which  it  favours  are  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  it  is  never  easy  to  discriminate  between  its  advice  and 
its  commands.  Worse  still  will  be  the  case  if  the  government 
really  believes  itself  interested  in  preventmg  all  circulation  of 
ideas ;  it  will  then  stand  motionless,  and  oppressed  by  the  heavi- 
ness of  voluntary  torpor.  Governments  therefore  should  not  be 
the  only  active  powers :  associations  ought,  in  democratic  naticms, 
to  stand  in  lieu  of  those  powerful  private  individuals  whom  the 
equality  of  conditions  has  swept  away. 

As  soon  as  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have 
taken  up  an  opinion  or  a  feeling  which  they  wish  to  promote  in 
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the  world,  they  look  out  for  mutual  assistance ;  atid  as  socm  as 
they  have  found  each  other  out,  they  combine.  From  that  mo- 
ment they  are  no  longer  isolated  men,  but  a  power  seen  from  afar, 
whose  actions  serve  for  an  example,  and  whose  language  is  lis 
tened  to.  The  first  time  I  heard  in  the  United  States  that  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  had  bound  themselves  publicly  to  abstain  from 
spirituous  liquors,  it  appeared  to  me  more  like  a  joke  than  a  sm- 
ous  engagement ;  and  I  did  not  at  once  perceive  why  these  tem- 
perate citizens  could  not  content  themselves  with  drinking  water 
by  their  own  firesides.  I  at  last  understood  that  these  hundred 
thousand  Americans,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  drunkenness 
around  them,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  patronise  temperance. 
They  acted  just  in  the  same  w^ay  as  a  man  of  high  rank  who 
should  dress  very  plainly,  in  order  to  inspire  the  humbler  orders 
with  a  contempt  of  luxury.  It  is  probable,  that  if  these  hundred 
thousand  men  had  hved  in  France,  each  of  them  would  dngly 
have  memorialized  the  government  to  watch  the  public  houses  all 
over  the  kingdom. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  deserving  of  our  attention  than 
the  mtellectual  and  moral  associations  of  America.  The  political 
and  industrial  associations  of  that  country  strike  us  forcibly ;  but 
the  others  elude  our  observation,  or  if  we  discover  them,  we  un- 
derstand them  imperfectly,  because  we  have  hardly  ever  seen  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  they 
are  as  necessary  to  the  American  people  as  the  former,  and  per- 
haps more  so. 

In  democratic  countries  the  science  of  association  is  thie  mother 
of  science ;  the  progress  of  all  the  rest  depends  upon  the  pro- 
gress it  has  made. 

Among  the  laws  which  rule  human  societies  there  is  one  which 
seems  to  be  more  predse  and  clear  than  all  o&ers.  If  men  are 
to  remain  civilized,  or  to  become  so,  the  art  of  associating  togeth- 
er must  grow  and  improve,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  equal- 
itv  of  conditions  is  increased. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

or  TH£  RELATION  BETWEEN  PUBLIC  ASSOCUTIONS  AND  NEWSPAPERS. 

When  men  are  no  longer  united  among  themselves  by  firm  and 
lasting  ties,  it  is  imposable  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  any  great 
number  of  them,  unless  you  can  persuade  erery  man  whose  concur- 
rence you  require  that  his  private  interest  obliges  him  voluntarily 
to  unite  his  exertions  to  the  exertions  of  all  the  rest  This  can  only 
be  habitually  and  conveniently  effected  by  means  of  a  newspaper  ^ 
nothing  but  a  newspaper  can  drop  the  same  thought  into  a  thou- 
sand minds  at  the  same  mojnent  A  newspaper  is  an  adviser  who 
does  not  require  to  be  sought,  but  who  comes  of  his  own  accord, 
and  talks  to  you  briefly  every  day  of  the  common  weal,  without 
distracting  you  from  your  private  affairs. 

New^pers  therefore  become  more  necessary  in  proportion  as 
men  become  more  equal,  and  individualism  more  to  be  feared.  To 
suppose  that  they  only  serve  to  protect  fireedom  would  be  to 
dJmjnish  their  importance:  they  maintain  civilization.  I  shall  not 
deny  that  in  democratic  countries  newspapers  frequently  lead  the 
citizens  to  launch  tegetha:  in  very  ill-digested  scheiztes;  but  if 
•tiiere  were  no  newspapers  there  would  be  no  common  activity. 
The  evil  which  they  produce  is  therefore  much  less  than  that  which 
they  cure. 

The  effect  of  a  newspaper  is  not  only  to  suggest  the  same  pur- 
pose to  a  great  number  of  persons,  but  also  to  furnish  means  for 
cceooting  in  common  the  designs  which  they  may  hare  singly 
fODceived.  The  principal  citizens  who  inhabit  an  aristocratic 
country  discern  each  other  from  afar ;  and  if  they  wish  to  unite 
their  forces,  they  move  toward  each  other,  drawing  a  multitude  of 
men  after  them.  It  frequently  happens,  on  the  contrary,  in  dem- 
ocratic countries,  that  a  great  number  of  men  who  wish  or  who 
want  to  combine  cannot  accomplish  it,  because  as  they  are  very 
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inaigmficant  and  lost  amid  the  crowd,  they  cannot  see,  and  know 
not  where  to  find,  one  another.  A  newspaper  tiien  takes  up  the 
notion  or  the  feeling  which  had  occurred  simultaneously,  but  singly, 
to  each  of  them.  All  are  then  immediately  guided  toward  this 
beacon ;  and  these  wandeiing  minds,  which  had  long  sought  each 
other  in  darkness,  at  length  meet  and  unite.  - 

The  newspaper  brought  them  together,  and  the  newspaper  is 
still  necessary  to  keep  them  imited.  In  order  tiiat  an  association 
among  a  democratic  people  should  have  any  power,  it  must  be  a 
numerous  body.  The  persons  of  whom  it  is  composed  are  there- 
fore scatterediOver  a  wide  extent,  and  each  of  them  is  detained  in 
the  place  of  his  domidl  by  the  narrowness  of  his  income,  or  by 
the  small  imremitting  exertions  by  which  he  earns  it  Means  then 
must  be  found  to  converse  every  day  without  seeing  each  other, 
and  to  take  steps  in  common  without  having  met  Thus  hardly 
any  democratic  association  can  do  without  newspapers. 

There  is  consequently  a  necessary  connexion  between  public 
aaiociations  and  newspapers :  newspapers  make  assodations,  and 
associations  make  newspapers ;  and  if  it  has  been  correctly  ad- 
vanced that  associations  will  increase  in  number  as  the  conditions 
of  men  become  more  equal,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  number 
of  newspapers  increases  in  proportion  to  that  of  associations.  Thus 
it  is  in  America  that  we  find  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  number 
of  associations  and  of  newspapers. 

This  connexion  between  the  number  of  newspapers  and  that  of 
associations,  leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  a  further  connexion  b^ 
tween  tiie  state  of  the  periodical  press  and  the  foarm  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  a  country;  and  shows  that  the  number  of  newspapers 
must  diminish  or  increase  among  a  democratic  people,  in  propor- 
tion as  its  administration  is  more  or  less  centralized.  For,  among 
democratic  nations,  the  exercise  of  local  powers  cannot  be  en- 
trusted to  the  principal  members  of  the  community,  as  in  aristocra- 
cies. Those  powers  must  either  be  abolished,  or  placed  in  the 
hands  of  very  large  numbers  of  men,  who  then  in  £ftct  constitute 
an  association  permanently  established  by  law,  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  affairs  of  a  certain  extent  of  territory ;  and  they 
reqipre  a  journal,  to  bring  to  them  every  day,  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  minor  concerns,  some  intelligence  of  the  state  of  their  public 
weaL    The  more  numerous  local  powers  are,  the  greater  is  the 
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number  of  men  in  whom  they  are  vested  by  law ;  and,  as  this 
want  is  hourly  felt,  the  more  profusely  do  newspapers  abound. 

The  extraordinary  subdivision  of  administrative  power  has  much 
more  to  do  with  the  enormous  number  of  American  newspapers, 
than  the  great  political  freedom  of  the  country  and  the  absolute 
liberty  of  the  press.  If  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union  had  the 
suffirage — ^but  a  suffrage  which  should  only  extend  to  the  choice  of 
their  legislators  in  Congress — ^they  would  require  but  few  news- 
papers, because  they  would  only  have  to  act  together  on  a  few 
very  important,  but  very  rare,  occasions.  But  within  the  pale  of 
the  great  association  of  the  nation,  lesser  associations  have  been 
established  by  law  in  every  county,  eveiy  dtj,  and  indeed  in  eveiy 
viHage,  for  the  purposes  of  local  administration.  The  laws  of  the 
oountiy  thus  compel  every  American  to  co-operate  every  day  of  his 
life  with  some  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  a  common  purpose,  and 
each  one  of  them  requires  a  newspaper  to  inform  him  what  all  the 
others  are  doing. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  democratic  people,*  without  any  national 
representative  assemblies,  but  with  a  great  number  of  small  local 
powers,  would  have  in  the  end  more  newspapers  than  another 
people  governed  by  a  centralized  administration  and  an  elective 
legislation*  What  best  explains  to  me  the  enormous  circulation 
of  the  daily  press  in  the  United  States,  is  that  among  the  Americans 
I  find  the  utmost  national  freedom  combined  with  local  freedom  of 
every  kind.    ^ 

There  b  a  prevailing  opinion  in  France  and  England  that  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  would  be  indefinitely  increased  by  re- 
movmg  the  taxes  which  have  been  laid  upon  the  press.  This  is  a 
very  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  effects  of  such  a  refonn.  News- 
papers increase  in  numbers,  not  only  according  to  their  cheapness, 
but  according  to  the  more  or  less  fi^uent  want  which  a  great 
number  of  men  may  feel  for  intercommunication  and  combination. 

In  like  manner  I  should  attribute  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
daily  press  to  causes  more  general  than  those  by  i;^ch  it  is  com- 

*  I  lay  a  demoeraUe  people :  the  administratioD  of  an  aristocratic  people 
may  be  the  reverse  of  centralized,  and  yet  the  want  of  newspapers  be  little 
felt,  because  local  powers  are  then  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small 
number  of  men,  who  either  act  apart,  or  who  know  each  other  and  can 
easily  meet  and  come  to  an  understanding. 
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monly  expUined.  A  newspaper  can  cmly  suteist  on  the  conditioa 
of  publishing  sentiments  or  principles  common  to  a  large  number 
of  men.  A  newspaper  therefore  always  represents  an  association 
which  b  composed  of  its  habitual  readers.  This  association  may 
foe  more  or  less  defined,  more  or  less  restricted,  more  or  less  numer- 
ous ;  but  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  keeps  alive,  is  a  proqf  that 
at  least  the  germ  of  such  an  association  exists  in  the  minds  of  its 
readers. 

This  leads  me  to  a  last  reflection,  with  winch  I  ^11  conclude 
this  chapter.  The  m<N!e  equal  the  conditions  of  men  becoone,  and 
the  less  strong  men  bdividually  are,  the  more  easily  do  they  gi^e 
way  to  the  current  of  the  multitude,  smd  the  more  difficult  is  it  fo: 
them  to  adhere  by  themsetves  to  an  opinion  which  the  multitude 
discard.  A  newspaper  represents  an  associatbn ;  it  may  be  said  to 
address  each  of  its  readers  in  the  name  of  all  the  others,  and  to 
exert  its  influence  over  them  in  proportion  to  their  individual  weak* 
ness.  The  power  of  the  newspaper  press  must  therefore  increase 
as  the  social  conditions  of  max  become  more  equal 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

CONNEXION  OF  CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL  AS80CUTI0NS. 

Thebb  18  only  one  coimtry  on  Ae  face  of  the  earth  where  the 
citizens  enjoy  unlimited  freedom  of  associaticm  for  political  purposes. 
This  same  country  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  where  the  continual 
exercise  of  the  right  of  association  has  been  introduced  into  civil  life, 
and  where  all  the  advantages  which  dvihzation  can  confer  are  pro- 
cured by  means  of  it 

In  all  the  countries  where  political  associations  are  prohibited, 
civil  associations  are  rare.  It  is  hanOy  probable  that  this  is  the 
result  of  accident ;  but  the  influence  should  rather  be,  that  there  is 
a  natural,  and  perhaps  a  necessary,  connexion  between  these  two 
kinds  of  associations. 

Certain  men  happen  to  have  a  common  interest  in  some  ooncem, 
either  a  commercial  undertaking  is  to  be  managed,  or  some  specula- 
tion in  manufactures  to  be  tried ;  they  meet,  they  combine,  and  tinis 
by  degrees  tiiey  become  familiar  with  tiie  princqde  of  association. 
The  greater  is  the  multiplidty  of  sihall  affairs,  the  mwe  do  men, 
even  without  knowing  it,  acquire  facility  in  prosecuting  great  under- 
takings in  common. 

Civil  associations,  therefore,  fodlitate  political  association :  but 
on  the  otiier  hand,  political  association  ^singularly  strengthens  and 
improves  associations  for  dvil  purposes.  Li  civil  life  every  man 
may,  strictly  speaiangy  fancy  that  he  can  provide  for  his  own 
wants ;  in  politics,  he  can  foncy  no  such  thing.  When  a  people, 
then,  have  any  knowledge  of  public  life,  the  noticm  of  association, 
and  the  wish  to  coalesce,  present  tiiemselves  every  day  to  tiie  minds 
ct  the  whole  community :  whatever  natural  repugnance  may  re- 
strain men  firom  actmg  in  concert,  they  wiD  always  be  ready  to 
combine  for  the  sake  of  a  party.  Thus  political  life  makes  the  love 
and  practice  of  Association  more  general ;  it  imparts  a  desire  of 
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union,  and  teaches  the  means  of  combination  to  numbers  of  men 
who  would  have  always  lived  apart 

Politics  not  only  give  birth  to  numerous  associations,  but  to  as- 
sociations of  great  extent  In  civil  life  it  seldom  happens  that  any 
one  Interest  draws  a  very  large  number  of  men  to  act  in  concert ; 
much  skill  is  required  to  bring  such  an  interest  into  existence :  but 
in  politics  opportunities  present  themselves  every  day.  Now  it  is 
solely  in  great  associations  that  the  general  value  of  the  principle 
of  association  is  displayed.  Citizens  who  are  individually  power- 
less, do  not  very  clearly  anticipate  the  strength  which  they  may 
acquire  by  imiting  together ;  it  must  be  diown  to  them  in  order  to 
be  understood.  Hence  it  is  often  easier  to  collect  a  multitude  for 
a  public  purpose  than  a  few  persons ;  a  thousand  citizens  do  not 
see  what  interest  they  have  in  combining  together — ^ten  thousand 
will  be  perfectly  aware  of  it  In  politics  men  combine  for  great 
undertaldngs ;  and  the  use  they  make  of  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion in  important  affairs  practically  teaches  them  that  it  is  their 
interest  to  help  each  other  in  those  of  less  moment  A  political 
assodation  draws  a  number  of  individuab  at  the  same  time  out  c^ 
tfadr  own  drcle ;  however  the)'  may  be  naturally  kept  asunder  by 
age,  mind,  and  fortune,  it  places  them  nearer  together  and  brings 
them  into  contact    Once  met,  they  can  always  meet  again.     . 

Men  can  embark  in  few  civil  partnerships  without  riskmg  a  por- 
tion of  thdr  possessions ;  this  is  the  case  with  all  manufacturing 
and  trading  companies.  When  men  are  as  yet  but  little  versed  in 
the  art  of  assodation,  and  are  tmacquainted  with  its  principal  ruleB, 
they  are  afraid,  when  first  they  combine  in  this  manner,  of  buying 
thar  experience  dear.  They  therefore  prefer  depriving  themselves 
of  a  powerful  instrument  of  success,  to  running  the  risks  which  at- 
tend the  use  of  it  They  are,  however,  less  reluctant  to  join  politi- 
cal associations,  which  appear  to  them  to  be  without  danger,  because 
they  adventure  no  money  in  them.  But  they  cannot  belong  to 
these  assodations  for  any  length  of  time  without  findbg  oat  how 
order  is  maintained  among  a  large  number  of  men,  and  by  whit 
contrivance  they  are  made  to  advance,  harmonioudy  and  method- 
icaUy,  to  the  same  object  Thus  they  leam  to  surrender  their  own 
will  to  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  to  make  their  own  exerticMis  subor- 
dinate to  the  common  impulse— things  which  it  is  not  less  necessary 
to  know  in  dvH  than  in  political  assodations.    Pditical  associations 
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may  therefore  be  considered  as  large  free-edioolSy  where  all  tb6 
members  of  the  community  go  to  learn  the  general  theory  of  asBo- 
dation. 

Bat  even  if  political  association  did  not  directly  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  civil  association,  to  destroy  the  former  would  be  to  im- 
pair the  latter.  When  citizens  can  only  meet  in  public  for  certain 
purposes,  they  regard  such  meetings  as  a  strange  proceeding  of  rare 
occurrence^  and  they  rarely  think  at  all  about  it  When  they  are 
allowed  to  meet  freely  for  all  purposes,  they  ultimately  look  upon 
public  association  as  the  universal,  or  in  a  manner  the  sole,  means 
which  men  can  employ  to  accomplish  the  different  purposes  they 
may  have  in  view.  Every  new  want  instantly  revives  the  notion. 
The  art  of  association  then  becomes,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
mother  of  action,  studied  and  apphed  by  all. 

When  some  kinds  of  associations  are  prohibited  and  others  allow- 
ed, it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  former  from  the  latter  beforehand. 
In  this  state  of  doubt  men  abstain  from  them  altogether,  and  a  sort 
of  public  opinion  passes  current,  which  tends  to  cause  any  associa- 
tion whatsoever  to  be  regarded  as  a  bold  and  almost  an  illicit 
enterprise.* 

It  is  therefore  chimerical  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  associa- 
tion, when  it  is  repressed  on  some  one  point,  will  nevertheless  dis- 

*  This  is  more  especially  true  when  the  executive  government  has  a  dtt- 
crelioiiary  power  of  allowing  or  prohibiting  associations.  When  certain 
associadons  are  simply  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  courts  of  justice  have 
to  punish  infringements  of  that  law,  the  evil  is  fiur  less  considerable.  Then 
every  citizen  knows  beforehand  pretty  nearly  what  he  has  to  expect  He 
judges  himself  before  he  is  judged  by  the  law,  and,  abstaining  from  pro- 
hibited associations,  he  embarks  in  those  which  are  legally  sanctioned.  'It 
IS  by  these  restrictions  that  all  free  nations  have  always  admitted  that  the 
right  of  association  might  be  limited.  But  if  the  legislature  should  invest 
a  man  with  a  power  of  ascertaining  beforehand  which  associations  are  dan- 
gerous and  which  are  useful,  and  should  authorise  him  to  destroy  all  associa- 
tions in  the  bud  or  to  allow  them  to  be  formed,  as  nobody  would  be  able  to 
foresee  in  what  cases  associations  might  be  established  and  in  what  cases 
they  would  be  put  down,  the  spirit  of  association  would  be  entirdf 
paralyzed.  The  former  of  these  laws  would  only  assail  certain  associa- 
tions; the  latter  would  apply  to  society  itsdf,  and  inflict  an  injury  upon  it. 
I  can  conceive  that  a  regular  government  may  have  recourse  to  the  former, 
but  I  do  not  concede  that  any  government  has  the  nght  of  enacting  the 
latter. 
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play  the  same  vigor  on  all  others;  and  that  if  men  be  allowed  to 
■  prosecute  certain  undertakings  in  common,  that  is  quite  enough  for 
them  eagerly  to  set  about  them.  When  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity are  allowed  and  accustomed  to  combine  for  all  purposes, 
they  win  combine  as  readily  for  the  leaser  as  for  the  more  impor- 
tant ones;  but  if  they  are  only  allowed  to  combine  for  small  af- 
ftirs,  they  will  be  neither  inclined  nor  able  to  effect  it  It  is  in 
Tain  tiiat  you  will  leave  them  entirely  free  to  prosecute  their  busi- 
ness on  joint^tock  account:  they  will  hardly  care  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  rights  you  have  granted  to  them ;  and,  after  having 
exhausted  your  strength  in  vain  efforts  to  put  down  prohibited  as- 
sociations, you  will  be  surprised  that  you  cannot  persuade  men  to 
form  the  associations  you  encourage. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  can  be  no  <nvil  associations  in  a  country 
where  political  association  is  prohibited ;  for  men  can  never  live 
in  society  witiiout  embiffkingin  some  common  undertakings;  but 
I  maintain  that  in  sadi  a  country  civil  associations  will  always  be 
few  in  number,  feebly  planned,  unddlfully  managed,  that  they  will 
never  form  any  vast  designs,  or  that  Ihi^  will  fail  in  the  execution 
of  them. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  think  that  freedom  of  association  in 
political  matters  is  not  so  dangerous  to  public  tranquillity  as  is  siq>- 
posed ;  and  that  possibly,  after  having  agitated  society  for  some 
time,  it  may  strengthen  tiie  State  in  the  end.  In  democratic  coun- 
tries political  associations  are,  so  to  speak,  the  only  powerfiil  per- 
sons who  aspire  to  rule  the  State.  Accordingly,  tiie  governments 
of  our  time  look  upon  associations  of  this  kind  just  as  sovereigns 
in  the  middle  ages  regarded  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown :  they 
entertain  a  sort  of  instinctive  abhorrence  of  them,  and  they  com- 
bat them  on  all  occasions.  They  bear,  on  the  contrary,  a  natural 
good-will  to  civil  associations,  because  they  readily  discover  that, 
instead  of  directing  the  minds  of  the  community  to  public  affairs, 
these  institutions  serve  to  divert  them  from  such  reflections ;  and 
that,  by  engaging  them  more  and  more  in  the  pursuit  of  objects 
which  cannot  be  attained  without  public  tranquillity,  they  deter 
them  from  revolutions.  But  these  governments  do  not  attend  to 
the  fact,  that  political  associations  tend  amazingly  to  multiply  and 
facilitate  those  of  a  civil  character,  and  that  in  avoiding  a  danger- 
ous evil  they  deprive  themselves  of  an  efficacious  remedy. 
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'When  you  see  &e  Americaiisfireelj  and  confltanfly  finning  ■»* 
sodations  for  tiie  pinpose  of  promoting  some  poli&^tl  principle 
of  raising  one  man  to  the  bead  of  aflbirs,  or  of  wresting  power 
from  another,  yon  have  some  difficulty  in  und«rsttfiij&ig  that  ma* 
so  independent  do  not  constantly  fall  into  tiie  abuse  of  freedcHb 
V,  on  die  other  hand,  you  survejr  the  infinite  numbar  of  trading 
companies  which  are  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  per- 
ceive that  the  Americans  are  on  every  side  unoeasingly  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  important  and  difficult  plans,  which  the  light- 
est revolution  wouM  tint>w  into  conliiSHHi,  you  will  readily  coitt- 
prehend  vdiy  people  so  well  employed  are  by  no  means  tsemptad 
to  perturb  the  State,  nor  to  destroy  ti»t  puMic  tranquUiity  by 
which  they  all  profit 

Is  it  enough  to  observe  these  tMngs  separately,  or  sboidd  we 
not  discover  the  hidden  tie  which  connects  them  t  In  their  polit- 
ical associations,  the  Americans  of  all  conditions,  minds,  and  ages, 
daily  acquire  a  general  taste  for  association,  and  grow  accustcmied 
to  the  use  of  it  There  they  meet  together  in  large  nunfbers,  they 
converse,  they  listen  to  each  other,  and  they  are  mutually  stimu- 
lated to  all  sorts  of  undertaldngs.  They  afterward  transfer  to 
civil  life  the  notions  they  have  thus  acquired,  and  make  them  sub- 
servient to  a  thousand  purposes.  Thus  it  .is  by  the  enjoyment  of 
a  dangerous  freedom  that  the  Americans  learn  the  art  of  render- 
ing the  dangers  of  fireedom  less  formidable. 

If  a  certain  moment  in  the  existence  of  a  nation  be  selected*  it 
is  easy  to  prove  that  political  associations  perturb  the  State,  and 
paralyze  productive  industry :  but  take  the  whole  life  of  a  people, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  easy  to  dononstrate  that  freedom  oi  asso- 
ciation in  political  matters  is  favourable  to  the  prosperity  and  even 
to  tiie  tranquilUty  of  the  community. 

I  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  ^  The  unrestrained  lib- 
erty of  political  assodations  cannot  be  entirely  assimilated  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  one  is  at  the  same  time  less  necessary 
and  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  A  nation  may  confine  it 
within  certain  limits  vrithout  ceasing  to  be  mistress  of  itself;  and 
it  may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to  maintsdn  its  own 
authority."  And  further  on  I  added :  ^^  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  unrestrained  liberty  of  association  for  political  purposes  is  the 
last  degree  of  liberty  which  a  people  is  fit  for.    If  it  does  not 
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throw  them  into  anarchy,  it  perpetually  brings  ttiem,  as  it  ^ere, 
to  tbe  verge  of  it"  Thus  I  do  not  think  that  a  nation  is  always 
at  liberty  to  invest  its  citizens  with  an  absolute  right  of  assoda- 
tkm  for  political  purposes;  and  I  doubt  whether,  in  any  country 
or  m  any  age,  it  be  wise  to  set  no  limits  to  freedom  of  association. 
A.  certain  nation,  it  is  sdd,  could  not  maintain  tranquillity  in 
the  community,  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected,  or  establish  a  last- 
ing government,  if  the  right  of  assodation  were  not  confined 
within  narrow  limits.  These  blessings  are  doubtless  invaluable ; 
and  I  can  imagine  that,  to  acquire  or  to  preserve  than,  a  nation  teay 
impose  iq>on  itself  severe  temporary  restrictions :  but  still  it  is  well 
tiiat  the  nation  should  know  at  what  price  tiiese  blessings  are  pur- 
chased. I  can  understand  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  cut  off  a 
man's  ann  in  order  to  save  his  life ;  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
assert  lliat  he  will  be  as  dexterouaas  he  was  before  he  lost  it^ 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 

TUB  ABCE&ICANI   COMBAT  OCDnriDUALISM  BT  THE    PEOfCIPLB  OT  llftlE* 

B8T  SIGRTLT  UNDERSTOOD. 

Whsn  the  vrotlA  was  managed  by  a  few  rich  md  pdwtffol  indi- 
Tiduals,  these  persons  loved  to  entertain  a  lofty  idea  of  the  duties 
ci  man.  They  were  food  of  profesmng  that  it  is  {vaiseworthy 
to  forget  oneself,  and  that  good  should  be  done  without  hope  <^ 
rsward)  as  it  is  by  the  Deity  himsel£  Such  were  the  standard 
opinions  of  that  time  in  morals. 

I  doubt  whether  men  were  more  virtuous  in  aristocratic  ages  ' 
than  in  others ;  but  they  were  incessantly  talking  of  the  beautiet 
of  virtue,  and  its  utility  was  only  studied  in  secret  But  since  the 
imagmation  takes  less  loily  flints  and  every  man's  thoughts  are 
centered  in  himself,  moralists  are  alan^ed  l^  this  idea  of  self-sac- 
rifice, and  they  no  longer  venture  to  present  it  to  the  human  mind, 
^ey  therefore  content  themselves  vnth  inquiring  vdiether  the  per^ 
abbal  advantage  of  each  member  of  the  community  does  not  con-  * 
sist  in  working  for  the  good  of  all ;  and  when  they  have  hit  npon 
some  point  on  which  private  interest  and  public  interest  meet  and 
amalgamate,  they  are  eager  to  bring  it  into  notice.  ObservatiiHif 
of  this  kind  are  gradually  multiplied :  what  was  only  a  single  re- 
mark becomes  a  general  principle ;  and  it  is  held  as  a  truth  that 
man  serves  himself  in  serving  his  feUow-creatures,  and  that  his 
pDTate  bterest  is  to  do  good. 

I  have  already  shown,  in  several  parts  of  this  work,  by  what 
means  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  almost  always  maoaga 
to  comUne  Unek  own  advantage  with  that  of  their  fellow-citiseiis: 
mj  present  purpose  is  to  foint  out  the  general  rule  which  enables 
them  to  do  so.  In  the  United  States  hardly  anybody  talks  of  the 
beauty  of  virtue;  but  they  mmntain  that  virtue  is  useful,  and  prora 
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t  every  day.  The  American  moralists  do  not  profess  that  meb 
ought  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  fellow-creatTires  because  it  is 
noble  to  make  such  sacrifices ;  but  they  boldly  aver  that  such  sac^ 
rifices  are  as  necessary  to  him  who  imposes  them  upon  himself,  as 
to  him  for  whose  .sake  they  are  made. 

They  have  found  out  that  in  their  country  and  thdr  age  man  is 
brought  home  to  himself  by  an  irresistible  force ;  and  losing  all 
hope  of  stopping  that  force,  they  turn  all  their  thoughts  to  the  di- 
rection of  it  They  therefore  do  not  deny  that  every  man  may 
bihfw  his  own  interest ;  but  they  endeavour  to  prove  Att  it  is 
&e  interest  of  every  man  to  be  virtuous.  I  shall  not  here  enter 
into  the  reasons  they  allege,  which  would  divert  me  from  my  sub- 
ject :  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  have  convinced  their  fellow*coun- 
tfymen^ 

Montaigtie  said  long  ago,  ^  Were  I  not  to  follow  the  straight 
toad  fer  its  straightness,  I  should  fellow  it  for  having  found  by  ex- 
perienoe  that  in  tiie  end  it  is  commonly  the  happiest  and  most  usefid 
traof  The  doctrine  of  interest  rightly  und^stood  is  not  then 
new,  but  among  the  Americans  of  our  time  it  finds  universal  ac- 
ceptance :  it  has  become  popular  there ;  you  may  trace  it  at  the 
bottom  of  all  their  actions,  you  will  remark  it  in  all  they  say.  It 
ii  as  <^en  to  be  met  with  on  the  lips  of  the  poor  man  as  of  the 
rich.  In  Europe  the  princ^le  of  interest  is  much  grosser  than  it 
18  in  America,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  less  common,  and  espe-' 
daily  it  is  less  avowed ;  among  us  men  still  constantly  fdgn  great' 
abnegation  which  they  no  longer  feel. 

The  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  are  fond  of  explaining  almost 
dl  the  actions  of  their  lives  by  At  principle  of  interest  >rightly 
understood ;  they  show  with  complacency  how  an  enlightened  re- 
gard for  themsdves  constantly  prompts  them  to  asdst  each  other^ 
and  inclines  them  willingly  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  time  and 
property  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  In  this  respect  I  think  they 
frequently  fail  to  do  themselves  justice ;  for  in  the  United  States^ 
m  well  as  elsewhere,  people  are  sometimes  seen  to  give  way  to 
ttme  dl^terested  and  spontaneous  impulses  which  are  natural  td 
man :  but  the  Americans  seldbm  allow  tiiat  they  yield  to  emotibns 
•(  thh^kind ;  they  are  more  anxious  to  do  honour  to  their  philo^ 
9ff!hy  tiian  to,  themselves. 
*  I  might  here  pause,  without  attemptmg  to  pass  a  judgement  on 
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iiirbat  I  have  described.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  sutj^ 
would  be  my  excuse,  but  I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  it;  and  I  hskd 
rather  that  my  readers,  clearly  perceiving  my  olgect,  shotdd  reflitt 
to  follove  me,  than  that  I  should  leave  them  in  suspense. 

The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  is  not  a  lofty  one,  but 
It  is  clear  and  sure.  It  does  not  aim  at  mighty  objects,  but  it  attaint 
without  excessive  exertion  all  those  at  which  it  aims.  As  it  lies 
within  the  reach  of  all  capacities,  every  one  can  without  difficulty 
apprehend  and  retain  it.  By  its  admirable  conformity  to  human 
weaknesses,  it  easily  obtains  great  dominion ;  nor  is  that  dominion 
precarious,  innce  the  principle  checks  one  personal  interest  by  an- 
other, and  uses,  to  direct  the  passions,  the  very  same  instrument 
which  exdtes  them. 

The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  produces  no  great 
acts  of  self-sacrifice,  but  it  suggests  daily  small  acts  of  self-denial. 
By  itself  it  cannot  suffice  to  make  a  man  virtuous,  but  it  disciplines 
a  number  of  citizens  in  habits  of  regularity,  temperance,  modera- 
tion, foresight,  self^ommahd ;  and,  if  it  does  not  lead  men  straight 
to  virtue  by  the  will,  it  gradually  draws  them  in  that  direction  by 
their  habits.  If  the  principle  of  mterest  rightly  understoo4  were 
to  sway  the  whdTe  moral  world,  extraordinary  virtues  would  doubt- 
1^  be  more  rare ;  but  I  think  that  gross  depravity  would  then  also 
be  less  common*  The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  per- 
haps prevents  some  men  from  rising  far  above  the  level  of  mankmd} 
but  a  great  number  of  other  men,  who  were  falling  far  below  it, 
are  caught  and  restrained  by  it  Observe  some  few  individuals, 
they  are  lowered  by  it ;  survey  mankind,  it  is  raised. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  under- 
stood appears  to  me  the  best  suited  of  all  philosq>hical  theories  to 
the  wants  of  the  men  of  our  time,  and  that  I  regard  it  as  their  duef 
remaimng  security  against  themselves.  Toward  it,  therefore,  the 
minds  of  the  moralists  of  our  age  should  turn ;  even  should  they 
judge  it  to  be  incomplete,  it  must  nevertheless  be  adopted  as 
necessary. 

I  do  not  think  upon  the  whole  that  there  is  more  egotism  amcmg 
us  than  in  America ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  there  it  is  enlight- 
ened— here  it  is  not  Every  American  will  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
his  private  interests  to  preserve  the  rest ;  we  would  firin  preserve 
the  whole,  and  oftentimes  the  whole  is  lost    Every  body  I 
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ftboat  me  seems  bent  on  teacbing  Us  contemporaries,  by  preoqi^ 
and  example,  that  what  is  useful  is  never  wrong.  Will  nobody 
undertake  to  make  them  understand  how  what  is  right  may  be 
useful? 

No  power  upon  earth  can  prevait  the  increasing  equality  of  con- 
ditions fix)m  inclining  the  human  mind  to  sedc  out  what  is  useful, 
or  from  leading  every  member  of  the  community  to  be  wrapped  up 
in  himsel£  It  must  dierefore  be  expected  that  personal  interest 
will  become  more  than  ever  the  prindpal,  if  not  the  sole,  spring 
of  men's  actions ;  but  it  ranains  to  be  seen  how  each  man  will 
understand  his  personal  interest  K  the  members  of  a  community, 
as  they  become  more  equal,  become  more  ignorant  and  coarse,  it  is 
£fficult  to  foresee  to  what  pitch  of  stupid  excesses  their  egotism 
may  lead  them;  and  no  one  can  foretel  into  what  disgrace  and' 
wretchedness  they  would  plunge  themselves,  lest  they  should  have 
to  sacrifice  something  of  their  own  well-being  to  the  prosperity  of 
lii&i  fellow-creatures. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  interest,  as  it  is  professed  in 
America,  is,  in  all  its  parts,  self-evident ;  but  it  contains  a  great 
number  of  truths  so  evident,  that  men,  if  they  are  but  educated, 
cannot  fiedl  to  see  them.  Educate,  then,  at  any  rate ;  for  the  age 
of  implicit  selfnsacrifice  and  instinctive  virtues  is  already  ffitting  far 
away  from  us,  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  freedom, 
pnbHc  peace,  and  sodal  order  itself  will  not  be  able  to  exist  with* 
out  education. 
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CHAPTER  K. 

THAT  l-HS  AlfSUGANB  AFFLT  THE  PRINCIPLE  OP  INTEBE8T  EIQHTLT 

17NDEB8TOOD  TO  BELIOIOUS  BCATTEBS. 

If  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  had  nothing  but 
the  presQit  world  in  view,  it  would  be  rery  insufficient ;  for  there 
are  many  sacrifices  wluch  can  only  find  their  recompense  in  another; 
and  whaterer  ingenuity  may  be  put  fbr&  to  demonstrate  the  utility 
of  Tirtue,  it  will  never  be  an  easy  task  to  make  that  man  Uve  aright 
v^  has  no  thoughts  of  dying 

It  18  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  principle  of  in* 
terest  rightly  undentood  is  easily  compatible  with  religious  belief. 
The  philosophers  who  inculcate  this  system  of  morals  tell  men,  that 
to  be  happy  in  this  life  they  must  watch  their  own  passions  and 
steadily  control  Aeir  excess;  that  lasting  happiness  can  only  be 
secured  by  renouncing  a  thousand  transient  gratifications ;  and  that 
a  man  must  perpetually  triumph  oyer  himself,  in  order  to  secure  his 
own  advantage.  The  founders  of  almost  all  reli^ons  have  held  tiie 
same  language.  The  track  they  point  out  to  man  is  the  same,  only 
that  the  goal  is  more  remote ;  instead  of  placing  in  this  worU  the 
reward  of  the  sacrifices  they  impose,  Ihey  transport  it  to  another: 

Nevertheless  I  cannot  bdieve  that  all  those  who  practise  virtue 
firom  religious  motives  are  only  actuated  by  the  hope  of  a  recom- 
pense. I  have  known  asealous  Christians  who  constantly  forgot 
tfaemsdves,  to  work  with  greater  ardour  for  the  hapjnness  of  their 
feUow-men;  and  I  have  heard  them  declare  that  sJl  they  did  was 
only  to  earn  tiie  blessings  of  a  future  state.  I  cannot  but  thiidt 
that  they  decdve  themsdves :  I  respect  them  too  much  to  bdieve 

Ghristianity  indeed  teaches  that  a  man  must  prefer  his  neighbour 
to  himself,  in  order  to  gain  eternal  life ;  but  Christianity  also 
teadies  that  men  ought  to  benefit  their  ftUow-creatores  for  the  lovt 
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of  God.  A  sublime  expression !  Man  searching  by  his  intellect 
into  the  Divine  conception,  and  seeing  that  order  is  ihe  purpose  of 
Grody  freely  combines  to  prosecute  the  great  design ;  and  while  he 
sacrifices  his  personal  interests  to  this  consummate  order  of  all 
created  things,  expects  no  other  recompense  than  the  pleasure  of 
contemplating  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  interest  is  the  sole  motive  of  religious  men ; 
but  I  believe  that  interest  is  the  principal  means  which  religioi^ 
themselves  employ  to  govern  men,  and  I  do  not  question  that  m 
this  way  they  strike  into  the  multitude  and  become  popular.  It  is 
not  easy  clearly  to  perceive  why  the  principle  of  interest  rightly 
understood  Aould  keep  men  aloof  from  reli^ous  opinions;  u^  it 
;aeem8  to  me  more  easy  to  show  why  it  should  draw  m^  to  them. 
Letit  be  supposed  that,  in  order  to  attain  happiness  in  this  warl4» 
a  man  combats  his  instinct  on  all  occasions  and  deliberately  calc^ 
lates  every  action  of  his  life ;  that,  instead  of  yielding  blipdly  to 
the  impetuosity  of  first  desires,  he  has  learned  the  art  of  resistijig 
them,  and  that  he  has  accustomed  himself  to  sacrifice  without  an 
effi)rt  the  pleasure  of  a  moment  to  the  lasting  interest  of  his  whole 
life.  If  such  a  man  believes  in  the  reli^on  which  he  professes,  it 
will  cost  him  but  little  to  submit  to  tiie  restrictions  it  may  impose. 
Reason  horself  counsels  him  to  obey,  and  habit  has  pr^ared  him 
\o  endure  them.  If  he  should  have  conceived  any  doubts  as  to  the 
object  ci  his  hopes,  still  he  will  not  easily  allow  himself  to  be 
stopped  by  them ;  and  he  will  decide  that  it  is  wise  to  risk  some 
of  the  advantages  of  this  world,  in  order  to  preserve  his  rights  to 
the  great  inheritance  promised  him  in  another.  **  To  be  mirtak^i 
in  belisving  tiiat  the  Christian  religion  is  truc^,"  says  Pascal,  '^  is  no 
great  loss  to  any  one;  but  how  dreadful  to  be  mistaken  in  be^ 
fieving  it  to  be  false !" 

The  Americans  do  not  affect  a  bn^tal  indifference  to  a  foture 
state ;  tiiey  affect  no  puerile  pride  in  de^isii^  perils  which  t}iqr 
hope  to  escape  firom.  They  tWefbrvs  profess  their  reli^n  withoot 
shame  and  without  weakness ;  but  there  generally  is,  even  i^  their 
zeal,  somefting  so  mdescribaUy  tranquil,  methodical,  and  deliberate, 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  head,  far  more  than  the  heart,  brought 
tiiem  to  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  Americans  not  only  fldlow  their  rdigicm  from  interest  bat 
they  oftok  ^lace  in  tUa  world  the  intarest  which  makes  th^  fi^Uow 
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it  In  the  middle  ages  the  clergy  spoke  of  nothing  but  a  future 
state;  they  hardly  cared  to  prove  that  a  sincere  Christian  may  be 
a  happy  man  here  below.  But  the  American  preachers  are  con- 
stantly referring  to  die  earth ;  and  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty 
that  they  can  divert  their  attention  from  it.  To  touch  their  con- 
gregationSy  they  always  show  them  how  favourable  religious 
opinions  are  to  freedom  and  public  tranquillity ;  and  it  is  often 
difficult  to  ascertain  from  their  discourses  whether  the  principal 
object  o£  religion  is  to  proci«re  eternal  felicity  in  the  other  world, 
or  prosperity  m  this. 
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CHAPTER   X 

or  THE  TASTE  FOR  FHraCAL  WELL-BEING  Of   UfSEICA 

In  America  the  passion  for  physical  weQ-bmg  is  not  always 
exclusiyey  but  it  is  general }  and  if  all  do  not  feel  it  in  the  same 
manner,  yet  it  is  felt  by  all.  Carefully  to  satisfy  all,  even  the 
least  wants  of  the  body,  and  to  provide  the  little  conveniences  of 
life,  is  uppermost  in  every  mind.  Something  of  an  analogous 
character  is  more  and  more  apparent  in  Europe*  Among  die 
causes  which  produce  these  similar  consequences  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, several  are  so  connected  with  my  subject  as  to  deserve 
notice. 

When  riches  are  hereditarily  fixed  in  families,  there  are  a  great 
numbtf  of  men  who  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  without  feeling  an 
exclusive  taste  for  those  comforts.  The  heart  of  man  is  not  so 
much  caught  by  the  undisturbed  possession  of  anythiiq;  valuaUe, 
as  by  the  desire,  as  yet  imperfectly  satisfied,  of  possessing  it,  and 
by  the  incessant  dread  of  losing  it 

In  aristocratic  communities,  the  wealthy,  never  having  experi- 
enced a  condition  different  firom  their  own,  entertain  no  fear  of 
changing  it;  *the  existence  of  such  conditions  hardly  occurs  to 
thekn.  The  comforts  of  life  are  not  to  them  the  end  of  life,  bat 
simply  a  way  of  living ;  they  regard  them  as  existaice  itMlf  ^ — 
enjoyed,  but  scarcely  thought  of. 

Am  the  natural  and  instmCtive  taste  which  all  men  feel  for  bong 
well  off  is  tiius  satisfied  without  trouble  and  without  apprehenSioiif 
their  Acuities  are  turned  elsewhere,  and  cling  to  more  arduous  and 
more  lofty  undertakings,  which  excite  and  engross  their  minds. 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  midst  of  physical  gratifications,  the  mem- 
bers of  an  aristocracy  often  display  a  haughty  contempt  of  these 
very  enjoyments,  and  exhibit  angular  powers  of  endurance  under 
the  privation  of  them.   All  the  revolutions  which  have  ever  shakan 
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or  destroyed  aristocraciesyhavc:  Aown  how  easily  men  accustomed 
to  a(q;>ecfluous  luxuries  can  do  without  the  necessaries  of  life; 
whereas  men  who  have  toiled  to  acquire  a  competency  can  hardly 
lire  after  they  have  lost  it 

If  I  turn  my  obsenrati<»i  from  the  upper  to  the  lowv  classes^  I 
find  analogous  effects  produced  by  opposite  causes. 

Among  a  nation  where  aristocracy  predommates  in  society,  and 
keeps  it  stationary,  the  people  in  the  exid  get  as  much  accustom* 
ed  to  poverty,  as  the  rich  to  their  opulence.  The  latter  bestow 
no  anxie^  on  their  physical  comforts,  because  they  enjoy  them 
without  an  effinrt;  the  former  do  not  think  of  tlungs  which  they 
deqMor  of  obtaining,  and  which  they  hardly  know  enough  of  to 
desire  them.  In  communities  of  this  kind,  die  imagination  of  the 
poor  is  driven  to  seek  another  world;  the  miseries  of  real  life  en- 
dose  it  around,  but  it -escapes  from  their  control,  and  flies  to  seek 
its  jdeasures  far  beyond. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  confounded 
together  and  privileges  are  destroyed — ^when  hereditary  property  is 
subdivided,  and  education  and  freedom  vridely  diflused,  the  desire 
of  acquiring  the  comforts  of  the  world  haunts  the  ima^nation  of 
the  poor,  and  the  dread  of  losing  them  that  of  the  rich.  Many 
scanty  fortunes  spring  up:  those  who  possess  them  have  asuffident 
share  of  physical  gratifications  to  conceive  a  taste  for  these  plea- 
sures—not enough  to  satisfy  it  They  never  procure  them  without 
exerticm,  and  they  never  indulge  in  them  without  apprehension 
Thqr  u«  therefore  always  straining  to  pursue  or  to  retain  gratifica- 
tions so  delightfiil,  so  imperfect,  so  frigitive. 

If  I  were  to  inquire  what  passion  is  most  natural  to  men  who 
are  stimulated  and  circumscribed  by  the  obscurity  of  their  birth  or 
the  mediocrity  of  their  fortune,I  could  discover  none  more  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  their  condition  than  this  love  of  physical  prosperity. 
The  pasaon  for  physical  comfits  iff  ess^tially  a  passion  of  the 
middle  classes :  with  those  classes  it  grows  and  spreads,  with  them 
it  prqxmderates.  From  th^n  it  mounts  into  the  higher  orders  of 
society,  and  descends  into  the  mass  of  the  people. 

I  never  met  in  America  with  any  citizen  so  poor  as  not  to  cast  a 
l^ance  of  hope  and  ^vy  on  the  enjoymrats  of  the  rich,  or  vrfiose 
mkagination  did  not  possess  itself  by  anticipation  of  those  good 
ffaiiigs  wUeh  £|te  still  obstinately  withheld  firom 
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[  On  the  other  band,  I  never  percenred  among  the  wealthier  m^ 
h^bitapts  of  the  United  States  that  proud  contempt  of  p^racal 
^tifications  which  is  soii^etime^  to  be  met  with  ev^i  in  the  most 
opulent  and  dissolute  aristocracies.  Most  of  these  weBUi]r  person 
J9^fi  onoe  poor :  tibey  have  feit  the  sting  (tf  want;  they  were  long 
a  prey  to  adverse  fortunes;  and  now  that  the  victory  is  wan,  th& 
passions  which  aceonq>anied  the  contest  have  survived  it:  thai 
mi&ds  are,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  by  the  small  enjoyments  wfaiali 
they  have  pursued  for  forty  years. 

Not  but  that  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  a  cer^ 
tain  nuipber  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  having  come  into  their  prop* 
erty  by  inheritance,  possess,  without  exertion,  an  opulence  the; 
have  not  earned.  But  even  these  men  are  not  less  devotedly  al>« 
tached  to  the  pleasures  of  material  life.  The  loveof  well4)eing  it 
now  become  tiie  predominant  taste  of  the  naiion;  the  great  cumnt 
of  man's  passions  runs  in  that  channel,  and  sweqps  evaythijiy 
along  in  its  ooursa 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

nCULUB    EFFECTS  OF  THE    LOVE    OF  PHYSICAL  GBATmCiTIONS  IN 

DEMOCBATIC  AGES. 

It  may  be  supposed,  from  what  has  just  been  sud,  that  the  lore 
of  physical  gratifications  must  constantly  urge  the  Americans  to 
irregularities  in  morals,  disturb  the  peace  of  families,  and  threaten 
the  security  of  society  at  large.  Such  is  not  the  case :  the  passion 
tor  physical  gratifications  produces  in  democrades  effects  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  it  occasions  in  aristocratic  nations. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  wearied  with  public  affairs  and  sated 
with  opulence,  amid  tiie  ruins  of  religious  belief  and  the  decline  of 
the  Stete,  the  heart  of  an  aristocracy  may  by  degrees  be  seduced 
to  tfie  pursuit  of  sensual  enjoyments  only.  At  other  times  the  poW- 
er  of  the  monarch  or  the  weakness  of  the  people,  without  stripping 
the  noUMty  of  their  fortune,  compek  them  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
administration  of  ailairs,  and  while  the  road  to  mighty  enterprise  is 
dosed,  abandons  them  to  the  inquietude  of  their  own  ctesires ;  they 
ttien  fall  back  heavily  upon  themselves,  and  seek  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  body  oblivion  of  their  former  greatness. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  body  are  thus  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  physical  gratifications,  they  commonly 
eoneartrate  in  that  firection  all  the  energy  which  they  derive  from 
tbeff  long  experience  of  power.  Such  men  are  not  satisfied  with 
Ae  pursuit  ot  comfort;  they  require  sumptuous  depravity  and 
Sj^endid  corruption.  The  worship  they  pay  the  senses  is  a  gorgeous 
one;  and  they  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  art  of  degrading 
their  own  natures.  The  stronger,  the  more  fiomous,  and  the  more 
free  an  aristocracy  has  been,  tiie  more  depraved  will  it  then  be- 
oeme ;  and  however  brilliant  may  have  been  the  lustre  ef  its  vir- 
tues, I  dare  pre£ct  that  they  will  always  be  surpassed  by  ttie 
splendeur  of  its  vices.  .. 
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The  taste  for  physical  gratificatioiis  leads  a  democratic  people 
mto  no  such  excesses.  The  love  of  well-being  is  there  diq>lqred 
as  a  tenacious,  exclmnve,  universal  passicm;  but  its  range  is-coo- 
fined.  To  build  encmnous  palaces,  to  conquer  or  to  mimic  nature, 
to  ransack  the  world  in  order  to  gratify  the  passions  of  a  man,  is 
not  thought  of:  but  to  add  a  few  roods  of  limd  to  your  field,  to 
plant  an  orchard,  to  enlarge  a  dwelling,  to  be  alwajrs  making  life 
more  comfortable  and  convenient,  to  avoid  trouble,  and  to  satisfy 
the  smallest  wants  without  effort  and  almost  without  cost  These 
are  small  objects,  but  the  soul  clings  to  them ;  it  dwells  upcta 
them  closely,  and  day  by  day,  till  they  at  last  shut  out  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  sometimes  intervene  between  itself  and  Heaven. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  can  only  be  i^plicable  to  those  members  of 
die  community  who  are  in  humble  circumstances;  wealthier  m£- 
viduals  will  display  tastes  aldn  to  those  which  belonged  to  them  in 
aristocratic  ages.  I  contest  the  proposition :  in  point  of  phyacal 
gratifications,  the  most  opulent  members  of  a  donocracy  will  not 
display  tastes  very  different  firom  those  of  the  people ;  whether  it  be 
that,  springing  from  the  people,  they  really  share  those  tastes,  or 
that  they  esteem  it  a  duty  to  submit  to  them.  In  democratic  soci- 
ety the  sensuality  of  the  public  has  taken  a  moderate  and  tranquil 
couree,  to  which  all  are  bound  to  conform :  it  is  as  difiicult  to  de- 
part firom  the  common  rule  by  one's  vices  as  by  one's  virtues.  Bich 
men  who  live  amid  democratic  nations  are  therefore  more  intent 
on  provi(fing  for  their  smallest  wants,  than  for  their  extraordinary 
enjoyments }  they  gratify  a  number  of  petty  desires,  without  indul- 
ging in  any  great  irregularities  of  passion :  thus  they  are  more 
apt  to  become  enervated  than  debaudied. 

The  especial  taste  which  the  men  of  democratic  ages  entertain 
for  physical  enjoyments  is  not  naturally  opposed  to  the  princifdes 
of  public  order ;  nay,  it  often  stands  in  need  of  order  that  it  may 
be  gratified.  Nor  is  it  adverse  to  regularity  of  morals,  for  good 
morals  contribute  to  public  tranquillity  and  are  favourable  to  in- 
dustry. It  may  even  be  firequently  combined  with  a  species  of 
religious  morality :  men  wish  to  be  as  well  off  as  they  can  in  tiiis 
world,  without  foregoing  their  chance  of  another. 

Some  physical  gratifications  cannot  be  indulged  in  without 
crime;  firom  such  they  strictly  abstain.  The  enjoyment  of  otfasni 
is  sanctioned  by  religion  and  morality ;  totiiesethe  heart,  flie  im- 
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agmaikm  ind  life  itself,  are  unresenredly  giT^ea  xxp;  iSH^  in  natolH 
11^  at  these  lesser  gifts,  men  lose  i^ight  of  those  more  precious 
poBModons  which  constitute  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  mankind. 
The  reproach  I  address  to  the  principle  of  equality,  is  not  &at 
It  leads  men  away  in  the  porsoit  of  forbidden  enjoyments,  bat 
that  it  absorbs  them  wholly  in  quest  of  those  which  are  allowed. 
%  the«  meaiui,  a  kind  of  ^ous  materialism  may  ultimately  be 
established  in  the  world,  which  would  not  corrupt,  but  cnerraW 
the  soul,  and  noiselessly  unbend  its  springs  of  action. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

CAUSES  ai  rANAlicAL  ENTHUSIASM  IN  SOBCE  ABfERlCANS. 

Although  the  desire  of  acqmring  the  good  thmgs  of  this  world 
is  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  American  people,  certson  momen- 
tary outbreaks  occur,  when  thdr  souls  seem  suddenly  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  matter  by  which  they  are  restrained,  and  to  soar  impetu- 
ously toward  Heaven. 

In  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  espedally  in  the  half-peopled 
country  of  the  far  West,  wandering  preachers  may  be  met  with 
who  hawk  about  the  word  of  God  from  place  to  place.  Whole 
families — old  men,  women,  and  children,  cross  rough  passes  and 
untrodden  wilds,  coming  from  a  great  distance  to  join  a  camp- 
meeting,  where  they  totally  forget  for  several  days  and  nights,  in 
listening  to  these  discourses,  the  cares  of  bu^nness  and  even  the 
most  urgent  wants  of  the  body. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  American  society,  you  meet 
with  men,  full  of  a  fanatical  and  almost  vdld  enthusiasm,  which 
hardly  exists  in  Europe.  From  time  to  time  strange  sects  arise, 
which  endeavour  to  strike  out  extraordinary  paths  to  eternal  hap- 
piness.   Religious  insanity  is  very  common  in  the  United  States. 

Nor  ought  these  facts  to  surprise  us.  It  was  not  man  who  im- 
planted in  himself  the  taste  for  what  is  infinite,  and  the  love  of 
what  is  immortal :  these  lofly  instmcts  are  not  the  ofipring  of  his 
capricious  will ;  their  steadfast  foundation  is  fixed  in  himian  na- 
ture, and  they  exist  in  spite  of  his  efforts.  He  may  cross  and  dis- 
tort themr— destroy  them  he  cannot 

The  soul  has  wants  which  must  be  satisfied ;  and  whatever  pains 
be  taken  to  divert  it  from  itself,  it  soon  grows  weary,  restless,  and 
disquieted  amid  the  enjoyments  of  sense.  If  ever  the  faculties 
of  the  great  majority  of  mankind  were  exclusively  bent  upon  the 
pursuit  of  material  objects,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  an  ama- 
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sag  reaction  would  take  place  in  the  souls  of  some  men.  Thqr 
would  drift  at  large  in  the  world  of  spirits,  for  fear  of  remaining 
shackled  by  the  close  bondage  of  the  body 

It  is  not  then  wonderful  if,  in  the  midst  of  a  community  whose 
thoughts  tend  earthward,  a  small  number  of  individuals  are  to  be 
found  who  turn  their  looks  to  Heaven.  I  should  be  surprised  if 
mysticism  did  not  soon  make  some  advance  among  a  people  solely 
engaged  in  promoting  ite  own  worldly  welfare. 

It  is  said  that  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid  were  peopled  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  Emperors  and  the  massacres  of  the  Circus ;  I 
should  rather  say  that  it  was  by  the  luxuries  of  Rome  and  the 
i^^ucurean  philosophy  of  Greece. 

If  their  sodal  conditiol^  their  present  circumstances^  and  thflir 
laws  did  not  confine  the  minds  of  the  Americans  ao  closely  to  the 
.pursuit  of  worldly  welfare,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  diSj^agr 
jQore  jreserve  and  more  experience  whenever  their  attention  is  tuni- 
^  to  things  immaterial,  and  that  they  would  check  themselves 
without  ^fficulty.  But  they  feel  impriscmed  within  bounds,  which 
they  will  apparently  never  be  allowed  to  pass.  As  soon  as  tbef 
^ve  passed  these  bounds,  their  minds  know  not  where  to  fix 
themselves,  and  th^  often  rudi  unrestrained  beyond  the  ranged 
^common  sense. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

tAvass  or  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Americans  in  the  midst 

OF  THEIR  PR06FERIT7. 

In  certain  remote  comers  of  the  Old  World  you  may  still  some- 
times stomble  upon  a  small  district  which  seems  to  have  been  foi^ 
gotten  amid  the  general  tumnlt,  and  to  have  remained  stationaiy 
while  everything  aromid  it  was  in  motion.  The  inhaUtants  are 
ibr  the  most  part  extremely  ignorant  and  poor ;  they  take  no  part 
in  the  business  of  the  country,  and  they  are  frequently  oppressed 
by  the  government;  yet  their  countenances  are  generally  placid» 
and  their  spirits  light 

In  America  I  saw  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  men,  placed 
m  the  happiest  circumstances  which  the  world  affords :  it  seem^ 
to  me  as  if  a  cloud  habitually  hung  upon  their  brow,  and  I  thought 
them  serious  and  almost  sad  even  in  their  pleasures. 

The  chief  reason  of  this  contrast  is  that  the  foimer  do  not  think 
of  the  ills  they  endure — ^the  latter  are  for  ever  lm>oding  OTtr  ad- 
Tantages  they  do  not  posKSS.  It  is  strange  to  see  with  what 
feverish  ardour  the  Americans  pursue  their  own  welfare;  and  to 
watch  the  vague  dread  that  constantly  torments  them  lest  they 
should  not  have  chosen  the  shortest  path  which  may  lead  to  it 

A  native  of  the  United  States  clings  to  this  world's  goods  as  if 
he  were  certain  nevar  to  die;  and  he  is  so  hasty  in  grasping  at  all 
within  his  reach,  that  one  would  suppose  he  was  constantly  afraid 
of  not  living  long  enough  to  enjoy  them*  He  clutches  everything, 
he  holds  nothing  fast,  but  soon  loosens  his  grasp  to  pursue  fresh 
gratifications. 

In  the  United  States  a  man  builds  a  house  to  spend  his  latter 
years  in  it,  and  he  sells  it  before  the  roof  is  on :  he  plants  a  gar- 
den, and  lets  it  just  as  the  trees  are  coming  into  bearing:  he  brings 
a  field  into  tillage,  and  leaves  other  men  to  gather  the  crops :  he 
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einbraces  a  profession,  mki  gives  it  up :  be  settles  in  ^  place,  which 
be  soon  afterward  leaves,  to  carry  his  changeable  lon^gs  eke* 
where.  If  his  private  affairs  leave  him  any  leisure,  he  instantly 
plunges  into  the  vortex  of  politics ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  a  year  of 
unremitting  labor  he  finds  he  has  a  few  days'  vacation,  his  eager 
curiosity  whirls  him  over  the  vast  extent  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  will  travel  fifteen  hu^dred  miles  in  a  few  days,  to  diake  off  his 
happiness.  Death  at  length  overtakes  him,  but  it  is  before  he  is 
weary  of  his  bootless  chase  of  that  complete  fdicity  which  is  for 
ever  on  the  wing. 

At  first  sight  there  is  something  surprismg  in  this  strange  unrest 
of  so  many  haf^y  men,  restless  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  The 
q>ectacle  itself  is  however  as  old  as  the  world ;  the  novelty  is  to 
see  a  whole  people  ftimish  ah  exemplification  of  it 

Th^  tasle  for  jdiysical  gratifications  must  be  regarded  as  the 
original  source  of  that  secret  inquietude  which  the  actions  of  the 
Americana  betray,  and  of  that  inconstancy  of  which  they  afford 
fresh  examples  ev^  day.  He  who  has  set  his  heart  exclusively 
upon  the  pursuit  of  worldly  welfare  is  always  in  a  hurry,  for  he  has 
but  a  limited  time  at  Ins  disposal  to  reach  it,  to  grasp  it,  and  to 
enjoy.  The  recollection  of  the  bfjevity  of  life  is  a  constant  spur 
to  him.  Besides  the  good  tlnngs  which  he  possesses,  he  every  in- 
stant &ncios  a  thousand  others  which  death  will  prevent  him  from 
trying  if  he  does  not  try  them  soon.  Thk  tlioagkt  fills  him  with 
anxiety,  fear,  and  r^pret,  and  keeps  his  mind  in  ceaseless  trqnda- 
iim,  which  leads  him  perpetually  to  diangehisphms  andhisalxxk. 

If  in  addition  to  the  taste  for  jdiysical  well-b«ng  a  social  con- 
aAon  be  superadded,  in  which  the  laws  and  customs  make  no  con- 
(fition  permanent,  he'e  is  a  great  additional  stimulant  to  this  rest- 
lessness of  temper.  Men  will  thai  be  seen  oontinnally  to  change 
their  track,  for  fear  of  missing  the  shortest  cut  to  h^)pine8S. 

Itmay  readily  be  conceived,  that  if  men,  pasnonitely  bentupon 
physical  gratifications,  desire  eagerly,  they  are  abo  easily  discoor-^ 
aged:  as  theirultimateobjectistoeigoy,themeans  to  readi  that  object 
must  be  prompt  aad  easy,  or  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  gratifica- 
tion would  be  greater  than  the  gratification  itself.  Their 
frame  of  mind  then  is  at  once  ardent  and  rdaxed,  violent  and 
rated.    Death  is  often  less  dreaded  than  perseverance  in  amtinooos 

effi)rts  to  one  end. 
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The  equality  of  conditions  leads  by  a  still  straighter  road  to 
several  of  the  effects  which  I  have  here  described.  When  all  tht 
privileges  of  birth  and  fortune  are  abolished,  when  all  professions 
are  accessible  to  all,  and  a  man's  own  energies  may  place  him  at 
the  top  of  any  one  of  them,  an  easy  and  unbounded  career  seems 
open  to  his  ambition,  and  he  will  readily  persuade  himself  that  he 
is  bom  to  no  vulgar  destinies.  But  this  is  <an  erroneous  notion, 
which  is  corrected  by  daily  experience.  The  same  equality  which 
allows  every  citizen  to  conceive  these  lofty  hopes,  renders  all  the 
citizens  less  able  to  realize  them :  it  circumscribes  their  powers  on 
every  ode,  while  it  gives  freer  scope  to  their  desires.  Not  only 
are  they  themselves  powerless,  but  ibey  are  met  at  every  step  by 
immense  obstacles,  which  they  did  not  at  first  perceive.  They 
have  swept  away  the  privileges  of  some  of  their  fellow-creatures 
which  stood  in  their  way;  but  they  have  opened  the  door  to 
universal  competition :  the  barrier  has  changed  its  shape  rather 
than  its  position.  When  men  are  nearly  alike>  and  all  foUow  the 
same  track,  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  individi^l  to  walk  qinck 
and  cleave  a  way  through  the  dense  throng  which  surrounds  and 
presses  him.  This  constant  strife  between  the  propensities  spring- 
ing firom  the  equality  of  conditions  and  the  means  it  supplies  to  sat- 
isfy them,  harasses  and  wearies  the  mind. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  men  arrived  at  a  d^ree  of  firedlom 
which  should  ccxnpletely  content  them ;  they  would  then  enjoy 
their  indq>endence  without  anxiety  and  without  impatience.  But 
men  will  never  establish  any  equality  with  which  they  can  be  con- 
tented. Whatever  efforts  a  people  may  make,  they  will  never 
succeed  in  reducing  all  the  conditions  of  society  to  a  perfect  level ; 
and  even  if  they  unhappily  attained  that  absolute  and  complete 
^pression,  the  inequality  of  minds  would  still  remain,  which,  com- 
ing directly  from  the  hand  of  God,  will  for  ever  escape  the  laws 
of  man.  However  democratic  then  the  social  state  and  the  politi- 
cal constitution  of  a  people  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  every  memb^ 
of  the  commumty  will  always  find  out  several  points  about  him 
which  command  his  own  position ;  and  we  may  foresee  that  his 
looks  will  be  doggedly  fixed  in* that  direction.  When  inequality 
of  conditions  is  the  common  law  of  society,  the  most  marked  ine- 
qualities do  not  strike  the  eye ;' when  everything  b  nearly  on  the 
same  level,  the  slightest  are  marked  enough  to  hurt  it    Hence  the 
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dcare  of  equafitjr  always  becomes  more  insatiabte  in  proportion  as 
equality  is  more  complete 

Among  democratic  nations  men  easily  attain  a  certain  equality 
of  conditions :  they  can  never  attain  the  equality  they  denre.  It 
perpetually  retires  from  befcnre  them,  yet  without  hiding  itsdf  from 
their  sight,  and  in  retiring  drawsthem  on.  At  every  moment  they 
think  they  are  about  to  graqp  it ;  it  escapes  at  every  moment  from 
their  hold.  They  are  near  enough  to  see  its  channs,  but  too  four 
off  to  enjoy  them ;  and  before  they  have  fully  tasted  its  delighti, 
they  die. 

To  these  causes  must  be  attributed  that  strange  melancholy 
which  oftentimes  will  haunt  the  iidiabitants  of  democratic  countries 
in  themidstof  theif  abundjEmce,and1hatdisgi:st  at  life  whidi  some- 
times seizes  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  calm  and  easy  circumstances. 
Complaints  are  made  in  France  that  the  number  of  suiddes  in- 
creases; in  America  suicide  is  r»re,  but  insanity  is  said  to  be  more 
cmnmon  than  anywhere  else.  These  are  all  different  symptoms  of 
the  same  disease.  The  Americans  do  not  put  an  end  to  their  lives, 
however  disquieted  they  may  be,  because  their  reUgicm  forlnds  it ; 
and  among  them  materialism  maybe  said  hardly  to  exist,  notwith- 
standing the  general  passion  for  physical  gratification.  The  will 
resists-*— reason  frequently  gives  way. 

In  democratic  ages  enjoyments  are  mote  intense  than  in  the 
ages  of  aristocracy,  and  especially  the  number  of  those  who  partake 
m  them  is  larger :  but,  on  the  otiier  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
man's  hopes  and  his  desires  are  oftener  blasted,  the  soul  is  mcNrt 
stricken  and  perturbed^  and  care  itself  more  keen. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ItA^frt  FOR  PHYSICAL   GRATIFICATIONS   UNITED  IN  AMERICA   TO  LOTS 
OF   FREEDOM  AND   ATTENTION   TO   PUBLIC   AFFAIRS. 

When  a  democratic  state  turns  to  absolute  monarchy,  the  activi- 
ty which  was  before  directed  to  public  and  to  private  affidrs.is  all 
at  once  centred  upon  the  latter :  the  immediate  consequence  is,  for 
some  time,  great  physical  prosperity ;  but  this  impulse  soon  sladrens, 
and  the  amount  of  productive  industry  is  checked.  I  know  not  if 
a  angle  trading  or  manufacturing  people  can  be  cited,  from  the 
Tynans  down  to  the  Florentines  and  the  English,  who  were  not  a 
free  people  alsa  There  is  therefore  a  close  bond  and  necessary  rela* 
tion  between  these  twoel^nents — ^freedom  and  productive  industry. 

Thb  proposition  is  generally  true  of  all  nations,  but  especisiBj 
of  democratic  nations.  I  have  already  shown  that  men  who  live 
in  ages  of  equality  continually  require  to  form  associations  in  order 
to  procure  the  things  they  covet ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
shown  how  great  political  freedom  improves  and  diffiises  the  art  of 
asMciation.  Freedom,  in  these  ages,  is  therefore  especially  favor* 
able  to  the  production  of  wealtii ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive,  dxat 
despotism  is  especially  adverse  to  the  same  result 

The  nature  of  despotic  power  in  democratic  ages  is  not  to  be 
fierce  or  cruel,  but  minute  and  meddling.  Despotism  of  this  kind, 
though  it  does  not  trample  on  humanity,  is  directly  exposed  to  the 
genhis  of  commerce  and  the  puimdts  of  industry. 

Thus  the  men  of  democratic  ages  require  to  be  free  in  order  more 
readily  to  procure  those  physical  enjoyments  for  which  they  arc 
always  longing.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  excessive 
taste  they  conceive  for  these  same  enjoyments  abandons  them  to 
the  first  master  who  appears.  The  passion  for  worldly  welfare  then 
defeats  itself,  and,  without  perceiving  it,  throws  the  object  of  th«r 
( esires  to  a  greater  distance. 
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There  is,  indeed,  a  most  dangerous  passage  in  the  history  of  a 
democratic  people.  When  the  taste  for  physicad  gratificatkMns 
«>«>ng  such  a  people  has  growa  more  rapidly  than  Uhht  educate 
and  their  experience  of  free  institutions,  the  time  will  come  when 
men  are  carried  away,  and  lose  all  selfrrestraint,  at  the  sight  of  the 
new  possessions  they  are  about  to  lay  hold  upon.  In  their  intense 
and  exclusive  anxiety  to  make  a  fortune^  they  lose  sight  of  the 
close  connexion  which  eidsts  between  the  prirate  fortune  of  each 
c^  them  and  the  prosperity  of  all.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  yid^ice 
to  such  a  people  in  ord^  to  strip  them  of  the  rights  they  enjoy 
they  themselves  willingly  loosen  their  hold.  TIm  discharge  of  po> 
titical  duties  ai^>ear8  to  them  to  be  a  troublesome  annoyance,  wluch 
direrts  them  from  their  occupation  and  business.  If  they  be  re- 
quired to  elect  r^nresentatiyes,  to  support  the  govemment  by  per- 
•enftl  senricey  to  meet  on  public  busbess,  they  have  no  time — ^they 
cannot  waste  their  precious  time  in  uselesb  engagements :  suchidle 
amusements  are  unsmted  to  serious  mexi  who  are  engaged  with  the 
more  important  interests  of  life.  These  people  think  they  are  fol- 
lowing the  principle  (^  self-interest,  but  the  idea  they  entertain  of 
that  prindple  is  a  very  rude  one;  and  the  better  to  lode  after  what 
they  call  tiieir  business,  they  neglect  their  chief  buaness,  which  is 
to  remain  their  own  masters. 

As  the  citizens  who  work  da  not  care  to  attepd  to  public  busi- 
ness, and  as  the  dass  which  might  devote  its  Idsure  to  these  duties 
has  ceased  to  ^dst,  the  place  of  the  Government  is,  as  it  were, 
unfilled.  If  at  that  critical  moment  some  aUe  and  ambitious  man 
grasps  the  supreme  power,  he  will  find  the  road  to  every  kind  oi 
usurpation  open  heicfte  him.  If  he  does  but  attend  finr  some  time 
to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country,no  more  will  be  demand- 
ed of  him.  Above  all  he  must  ensure  public  tranquilUtjr :  men  who 
ore  possessed  by  the  passion  of  phyacal  gratification  generally  find 
out  that  the  turmoil  of  fireedom  disturbs  their  welfiure,  before  thqr 
discov^  how  freedom  itself  serves  to  promote  it  If  the  slightest 
rumor  of  public  commotion  intrudes  into  the  petty  pleasures  of  pri- 
vate life,  they  are  roused  and  alarmed  by  it  The  fear  of  anardiy 
perpetuaUy  haunts  them,  and  they  are  ahrays  ready  to  fling  avray 
their  freedom  at  tiie  first  disturbance. 

I  readily  admit  that  public  tranquiHity  is  a  great  good;  but  at 
tiM  same  tim^,  I  cannot  fotget  ttmt  all  nations  have  been  enslaved 
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by  being  kept  in  good  order.  CerUinly  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  tbat 
nations  ougbt  to  despise  public  tranquillity ;  but  that  state  ougbt 
not  to  content  them.  A  nation  which  asks  nothing  of  its  govem- 
ment  but  the  maintenance  of  order  is  already  a  slave  at  heart— 
the  slave  of  its  own  well-beings  awaiting  but  the  hand  that  will 
bind  it 

By  such  a  nation  the  despotism  of  facdoa  is  not  less  to  be  dread- 
ed than  the  despotism  of  an  individual.  When  the  bulk  of  the 
community  is  engrossed  by  private  concerns,  the  smallest  parties 
need  not  despair  of  getting  the  upper  hand  in  public  afiairs.  At 
such  times  it  is  not  rare  to  see  upon  the  great  stage  of  the  world, 
as  we  see  at  our  theatres,  a  multitude  represented  by  a  few  play- 
ers, who  alone  speak  in  the  name  of  an  absent  or  inattentive  crowd : 
they  alone  are  in  action  while  all  are  stationary ;  they  regulate 
everything  by  their  own  caprice ;  they  change  the  laws,  and  tyran- 
nize at  will  over  the  manners  of  the  country ;  and  then  men  won- 
der to  see  into  how  small  a  number  of  weak  and  worthless  hands 
a  great  people  may  fall. 

Hitherto  the  Americans  haVe  fortunately  escq>ed  all  the  perils 
which  I  have  just  pointed  out ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  really 
deserving  of  admiration.  Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  fewer  idle  men  are  to  be  met  with  than  in  America,  or  where 
all  who  work  are  more  eager  to  promote  their  own  welfare.  Bat 
if  the  passion  of  the  Americans  for  phyacal  gratifications  is  vdie- 
ment,  at  least  it  is  not  indiscriminating ;  and  reason,  though  tmable 
to  restrain  it,  still  directs  its  course. 

An  American  attends  to  his  private  concerns  as  if  he  were  alone 
in  the  world,  and  the  next  minute  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  com- 
mon weal  as  if  he  had -forgotten  them.  At  one  tone  he  seems  ani- 
mated by  the  most  sdfish  cupidity,  at  another  by  the  most  lively 
patriotism.  The  human  heart  cannot  be  thus  divided.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  alternately  display  so  strong  and  so 
similar  a  passion  for  their  own  welfare  and  for  their  freedom,  that 
it  may  be  supposed  that  these  passions  are  united  and  mingled  in 
some  part  of  their  character.  And  indeed  the  Americans  believe 
their  freedom  to  be  the  best  instrument  and  surest  safeguard  of 
their  welfare :  they  are  attadied  to  the  one  by  the  other.  They  by 
no  means  think  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  tiie 
public  weal ;  tiiey  belike,  on  the  contrary,  that  thar  chief  biisi« 
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is  to  secure  for  tbeaiselves  a  goymnmait  which  will  allow 
them  to  acquire  the  things  they  covet,  and  which  will  not  debar 
them  from  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  those  possessions  which  they 
have  acquired. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THAT  BELIOIOUS  BELIEF  SOMETIMES  TURNS  THE  THOUGHTS  OP  TIB 
AMERlCAfrs  TO  IMMATERIAL  PLEASURES. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  week,  the 
trading  and  working  life  of  the  nation  seems  suspended ;  all  noises 
cease ;  a  deep  tranquillity,  say  rather  the  solemn  calm  of  med- 
'  itation,  succeeds  the  turmoil  of  the  week,  and  the  soul  resumes 
possession  and  contemplation  of  itself.  Upon  this  day  the  marts  of 
traffic  are  deserted ;  every  member  of  the  community,  accompanied 
by  his  children,  goes  to  church,  where  he  listens  to  strange  lan- 
guage which  would  seem  unsuited  to  hb  ear.  He  is  told  of  the 
countless  evils  caused  by  pride  and  covetousness :  he  is  reminded 
of  the  necessity  of  checking  his  desires,  of  the  finer  pleasures  which 
belong  to  virtue  alone,  and  of  the  true  happiness  which  attends  it 
On  his  return  home,  he  does  not  turn  to  the  ledgers  of  his  calling, 
but  he  opens  the  book  of  Holy  Scripture :  there  he  meets  with  sub- 
lime or  a£fecting  descriptions  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  of  the  infinite  magnificence  of  the  handiwork  of  God,  of 
the  lofty  destinies  of  man,  of  his  duties,  and  of  his  immortal  priyi« 
leges. 

Thus^it  is  that  the  American  at  times  steals  an  hour  from  him- 
self; and  laying  aside  for  a  while  the  petty  pas^ons  which  agitate 
his  life,  and  the  ephemeral  interests  which  engross  it,  he  strays  at 
once  into  an  ideal  world,  where  all  is  great,  eternal,  and  pure. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  another  part  of  this  work  the 
•ttuses  to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
Americans  is  attributable,  and  religion  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
ax)8t  prominent  among  them.  I  am  now  treating  of  the  Americans 
in  an  individual  capacity,  and  I  again  observe  that  religion  is  not 
less  useful  to  each  citizen  than  to  the  whole  State. 

The  Americans  show,  by  their  practice,  that  they  feel  the  high 
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necessity  of  impartmg  morality  to  democratic  oommimities  by  means 
of  religion.  What  they  think  of  themselves  in  this  respect  is  a 
truth  of  which  every  democratic  nation  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
persuaded. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  social  and  political  constitution  of  a  peo- 
ple predispose  them  to  adopt  a  certain  belief  and  certain  tastes, 
which  aftorward  flouririi  without  difficulty  among  them ;  while  the 
same  causes  may  divert  a  people  fiom  certain  opinions  and  propen- 
sities, without  any  voluntary  effort,  and,  as  it  were,  without  any 
distinot  consckrasness,  on  th^r  part  The  whole  art  of  the  legisla* 
tor  is  correctly  to  discern  beforehand  these  natural  inclinations  of 
communities  of  men,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  should  be  as- 
listed,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  check  them.  For  the 
duties  incumbent  on  the  legislatCMr  differ  at  different  times;  the 
goal  towaid  which  ^  human  race  oi^ht  ever  to  be  tending  is 
alone  stationary;  the  means  of  reaching  it  are  perpetually  to  be 
varied* 

If  I  had  been  bom  in  an  aristocratic  age,  in  the  midst  of  a  na- 
tion where  the  hereditary  wealth  of  some,  and  the  irremediable 
penury  <^  others,  should  equally  divert  men  from  the  idea  of  better- 
ing thdr  oonditicni,  and  bdd  die  soul  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  torpor 
fixed  on  the  eoiitemplatictt  of  another  world,  I  should  then  wish 
that  it  were  possible  forme  to  rouse  that  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
wants ;  I  diould  sedc  to  discover  more  rapid  and  more  easy  means 
for  satisfying  the  iresh  desires  which  I  might  have  awakened ;  and, 
cBrecting  the  most  stj^enuoos  ^forts  of  the  human  mind  to  physical 
pmsuits,  I  should  endeavour  to  stimulate  it  to  promote  the  well- 
bdng  of  man.  If  it  hajqpeaed  that  some  men  were  immoderatdy 
incited  to  the  pursuit  of  riches,  and  displayed  an  excessive  liking 
for  phyncal  gratifications,  I  should  not  be  alanned ;  these  peco* 
liar  symptoms  would  soon  be  absorbed  in  the  general  aqpect  of 
the  people. 

The  attention  of  the  legislators  of  democracies  is  called  to  other 
cares.  Give  democratic  nations  education  and  freedom,  and  leave 
them  alone.  They  wiU  soon  learn  to  draw  from  this  world  all  the 
benefits  which  it  can  afford;  they  will  improve  each  (^  the  useful 
arts,  and  will  day  by  day  render  life  more  comfortable,  more  con- 
venient, and  more  easy.  Their  social  condition  naturally  urges  then 
in  tins  direction;  I  do  not  fear  that  they  will  slacken  their  oourss^ 
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But  while  man  takes  deligat  in  tlijs  honest  and  lawful  punuit 
of  his  well-being,  it  is  to  be  ^prehended  that  he  may  in  the  end 
lose  the  use  of  his  sublimest  faculties^  and  that  while  he  is  busied 
in  improving  all  around  him,  he  may  at  length  degrade  himsdf 
Here,  and  here  only,  does  the  peril  lie.  It  should  therefore  be  thf 
unceasing  object  of  the  le^lators  of  democracies,  and  of  all  the 
virtuous  and  enlightened  men  who  live  there,  to  raise  the  souls  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  keep  them  lifted  up  toward  Heaven.  It 
is  necessary  that  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  future  destinies  of 
democratic  society  should  unite,  and  that  all  should  make  jomt  and 
continual  efforts  to  diffuse  the  love  of  the  infinite,  a  sense  of  great* 
ness,  and  a  love  of  pleasures  not  of  earth.  If  among  the  (q^inions 
of  a  democratic  people  any  of  those  pernicious  theories  exist  which 
tend  to  inculcate  that  all  perishes  with  the  body,  let  the  men  by 
whom  such  theories  «re  professed  be  marked  as  the  natural  foes 
of  such  a  people. 

The  Materialists  are  offensive  to  me  in  many  respects;  their 
doctrines  I  hold  to  be  pernicious,  and  I  am  disgusted  at  their  arro- 
gance. If  their  system  could  be  of  any  utility  to  man,  it  would 
seem  to  be  by  giving  him  a  modest  opinion  of  himself.  But  these 
reasoners  show  that  it  is  not  so ;  and  when  they  think  they  have 
said  enough  to  establish  that  thqr  are  brutes,  they  show  themselves 
as  proud  as  if  they  had  demonstrated  that  they  are  gods. 

Materialism  is,  among  all  nations,  a  dangerous  disease  of  the 
human  mind ;  but  it  is  more  especial^  to  be  dreaded  among  a 
democratic  people,  because  it  readily  amalgamates  with  that  vice 
which  is  most  familiar  to  the  heart  under  such  circumstances. 
Democracy  encourages  a  taste  for  phyacal  gratificaticm :  this  taste, 
if  it  become  excessive,  soon  disposes  men  to  believe  that  all  is 
matter  only ;  and  materialism,  in  turn,  hurries  them  back  with  mad 
impatience  to  these  same  ddights :  such  is  the  fatal  circle  within 
which  democratic  nations  are  driven  round.  It  were  well  that 
they  should  see  the  danger  and  hold  back. 

Most  religions  are  only  general,  simple,  and  practical  means  of 
teaching  men  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  That  is 
the  greatest  benefit  which  a  democratic  people  derives  firom  its  be- 
lief, and  hence  belief  is  more  necessary  to  such  a  people  than  to 
aH  others.  When  therefore  any  religion  has  struck  its  roots  d^ 
into  a  democracy,  beware  lest  yon  disturb  them;  but  rather  wat^ 
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it  carelully,  as  the  moit  preciaus  bequest  of  anitoeratic  ages.  Seek 
not  to  supersede  the  old  religious  opinions  of  men  by  new  ones; 
lest  in  the  passage  from  one  faith  to  another,  the  soul  being  left 
for  a  while  stripped  oi  all  belief,  the  love  of  phyacal  gratificationa 
should  grow  upon  it  and  fill  it  wholly. 

The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  assuredly  not  mcnre  rational 
than  that  of  materialism ;  nevertheless  if  it  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  democracy  should  choose  one  of  the  two,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  decide  that  the  community  would  run  less  risk  of  being 
brutalized  by  believing  that  the  soul  of  man  will  pass  into  the  car- 
cass of  a  hog,  than  hf  believing  that  the  soul  of  man  is  nothing  at 
dl.  The  belief  in  a  supernsensual  and  immortal  principle,  united 
for  a  time  to  matter,  is  so  indispensable  to  man's  greatness,  that  its 
effects  are  striking  even  when  it  is  not  united  to  the  doctrine  of 
future  reward  and  pumshment ;  and  when  it  holds  no  more  than 
that  after  des^  the  divine  principle  contained  in  man  is  absorbed 
in  the  Deity,  or  transferred  to  animate  the  firame  of  some  othei 
ereaturet  Men  holding  so  imperfect  a  belief  will  still  consider  the 
body  as  the  secondary  and  inferior  portion  of  their  nature,  and  they 
will  deepise  it  even  while  they  yield  to  its  influence ;  whereas  they 
have  a  natural  esteem  and  secret  admiration  for  the  immaterial 
part  of  man,  even  though  they  sometimes  refose  to  submit  to  its 
dominion.  That  is  enough  to  give  a  lofty  cast  to  their  opinions 
and  th^  tastes,  and  to  \M  them  tend  wifli  no  interested  motive, 
and  as  it  were  by  impulse,  to  pure  feelings  and  elevated  thou^ts. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Socrates  and  his  followers  had  very  fixed 
opimons  as  to  what  would  befall  man  hereafter ;  but  the  sole  point 
o£  belief  on  which  Ihey  were  determined— that  the  soul  has 
BOthmg  in  common  with  the  body,  and  survives  it — ^was  enough  to 
give  the  Platonic  philosophy  that  sublime  aqpiration  by  which  it  is 
distinguished. 

It  is  dear  from  the  works  of  Plato,  that  many  philosofdiical 
writars,  his  predecessors  or  contemponuries,  professed  materiahsm* 
These  writers  have  not  reached  us,  or  have  reached  us  in  mere 
firagments.  The  same  thing  has  happened  in  almost  all  ages ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  most  frunous  minds  in  literature  adhere  to  the 
doctrines  of  a  super-sensual  phSosophy.  The  instinct  and  the  taste 
of  the  human  race  maintain  those  doctrines;  they  save  them  often- 
times in  spite  of  men  themsehrest  and  raise  the  names  of  their  de- 
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ftndeis  abore  the  tide  of  time  It  must  not  then  be  supposed  that 
at  an  J  period  or  under  any  pohtical  condition,  fhe  passion  for  phya- 
cal  gratifications,  and  the  opinions  'vdiich  are  superinduced  by  that 
paamon,  can  erer  content  a  whole  people.  The  heart  of  man  is  of 
a  larger  mould ;  it  can  at  once  comprise  a  taste  far  the  possessions 
of  earSi  and  the  love  of  those  of  Heaven :  at  times  it  may  seem  to 
cling  (krotedly  to  the  one,  but  it  will  never  be  long  without  think- 
ing of  the  other. 

If  it  be  easy  to  see  that  it  is  more  particularly  important  in  dem- 
ocratic ages  that  spiritual  opinions  should  prevail,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  by  what  means  those  who  govern  democratic  nations  may 
'make  them  predominate.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  prosperity,  any 
more  than  in  the  durability,  of  official  philosophies;  and  as  to 
state-religions,  I  have  always  held,  that  if  they  be  sometimes  of 
momentaiy  service  to  the  interns  of  political  power,  they  always, 
sooner  or  later,  become  fatal  to  the  church.  Nor  do  I  think  with 
those  who  assert,  that  to  raise  religion  in  die  eyes  of  Ihe  people, 
and  to  make  them  do  honour  to  her  spiritual  doctrines,  it  is  desir- 
able indirectly  to  ^e  her  ministers  a  political  influence  which  tiie 
laws  deny  them.  I  am  so  mudi  alive  to  the  almost  inevitable 
dangers  which  beset  religious  belief  whenever  the  cletgy  take  part 
in  public  affairs,  and  I  ami  so  convinced  that  Christianity  must  be 
maintained  at  any  cost  in  the  bosom  of  modem  democracies,  that  I 
had  rather  shut  up  the  priesthood  within  the  s^ctuary  tiian  aUow 
them  to  step  beyond  it 

What  means  then  remsdn  in  the  hands  of  constituted  authoritiei 
to  bring  men  back  to  spiritual  opinions,  or  to  hold  them  fast  to  4ie 
refigion  by  which  those  opinions  are  suggested  t 

My  answer  will  do  me  harm  in  the  eyes  of  poMdans.  I  be* 
heve  that  the  sole  effectual  means  which  governments  can  tm{ioy 
in  order  to  have  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  duly 
tvspected,  is  ever  to  act  as  if  they  believed  in  it  themsehrtf ;  and 
Ifhink  that  it  is  only  by  scrupulous  confonmty  to  reEgioos morality 
in  great  affairs,  that  tiiey  can  hope  to  teach  the  comnnmity  at 
large  to  know,  to  love,  and  to  observe  it  in  the  lesser  conctnis 
oflife. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THAT   EX:;£S8TVE   CARB   OF  WORLDLY   WELFARE  MAT  IMfAIR   THAT 

WELFARE. 

There  is  a  closer  tie  than  is  commonly  supposed  between  the 
improvement  of  the  soul  and  the  amelioration  of  what  belongs  to 
the  body.  Man  may  leave  these  two  things  apart,  and  consider 
each  of  them  alternately ;  but  he  cannot  sever  th^n  entirely  with- 
out at  last  losing  sight  of  one  and  of  the  other* 

The  bei^ts  have  the  same  senses  as  ourselves,  and  very  nearly 
the  same  appetites.  We  have  no  sensual  passions  which  are  not 
common  to  our  race  and  theirs,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found,  at 
least  in  the  germ,  in  a  dog  as  well  as  in  a  man*  Whence  is  it 
then  that  the  animals  can  only  provide  for  their  first  and  lowest 
wants,  whereas  we  can  infinitely  vary  and  endlessly  increase  our 
enjoyments  ? 

We  are  superior  to  the  beasts  in  this,  that  we  use  our  souls  to 
find  out  those  material  benefits  to  which  they  are  only  led  by  in- 
stinct In  man,  the  angel  teaches  the  brute  the  art  of  contenting 
its  de^res.  It  is  because  man  is  capable  of  rising  above  the 
thmgs  of  the  body,  and  of  contemning  life  itself^  of  which  the 
beasts  have  not  the  least  notion,  that  he  can  multiply  these  same 
things  of  the  body  to  a  d^ee  which  inferior  races  are  equally 
unable  to  conceive. 

Whatever  elevates,  enlarges,  and  expands  the  soul,  renders 
it  more  capable  of  succeeding  in  those  very  undertaldngs  which 
concern  it  not  Whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  enervates  or  lowers 
it,  weakens  it  for  all  purposes,  the  chiefest  as  well  as  the  least, 
and  threatens  to  render  it  almost  equally  impotent  for  the  one  and 
for  the  other*  Hence  the  soul  must  remain  great  and  strong, 
though  it  were  only  to  devote  its  strength  and  greatness  from 
time  to  time  to  the  service  of  the  body.    If  men  were  ever  to 
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ocmtent  themselyes  ^with  matenal  objeds^  it  is  probable  that  tliey 
would  lose  by  degrees  the  art  of  producing  them ;  and  thejr  would, 
enjoj  them  in  the  end,  like  the  brutes,  without  discenunent  and 
wtthottt  improyement 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THAT  IN  TIMES  MASKED  BT  EQUALITT  OF  OQNDITIONS  AND  8CBPT1GA1 
OPINIONS,  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  BEMOYE  TO  A  DISTANCE  THE  OB* 
JECTS  OF  HUMAN  ACTIONS. 

In  the  ages  of  faith  the  final  end  of  life  is  placed  beyond  life. 
The  men  of  those  ages  therefore,  naturally,  and  in  a  maimer  in- 
▼ohmtarily,  accustom  themselves  to  fix  their  gaze  for  a  long 
course  of  years  on  some  immoveable  object,  toward  which  they 
are  constantly  tending ;  and  they  learn  by  insensible  degrees  to 
repress  a  multitude  of  petty  passing  desires,  in  order  to  be  the 
better  able  to  content  that  great  and  lastmg  desire  which  possesses 
them.  When  these  same  men  engage  in  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
the  same  habits  may  be  traced  in  their  conduct.  They  are  apt  to 
set  up  some  general  and  certain  aim  and  end  to  their  actions  here 
below,  toward  which  all  their  efforts  are  directed :  they  do  not  turn 
from  day  to  day  to  chase  some  novel  object  of  desire,  but  they 
have  settled  designs  which  they  are  never  weary  of  pursuing. 

This, explains  why  religious  nations  have  so  often  achieved  such 
lasting  results :  for  while  they  were  thinking  only  of  the  other 
world,  they  had  foimd  out  the  great  secret  of  success  in  this.  Re* 
ligions  give  men  a  general  habit  of  conducting  themselves  with 
a  view  to  futurity ;  in  this  respect  they  are  not  less  useful  to  hap- 
piness in  this  life  than  to  felicity  hereafter;  and  this  is  one  of  ihek 
chief  political  characteristics. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  light  of  faith  grows  £m,  the  range  of 
man's  sight  is  circumscribed,  as  if  the  end  and  aim  of  human  ac- 
tions appeared  every  day  to  be  more  within  his  reach.  "When 
men  have  once  allowed  themselves  to  think  no  more  of  what  is 
to  befall  them  after  life,  they  readily  lapse  into  that  complete  and 
brutal  indifference  to  futurity,  which  is  but  too  conformable  to 
some  propensities  of  mankind.    As  soon  as  they  have  lost  flie 
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habit  of  plaong  their  chief  hopes  upon  remote  eventSy  thej  nst* 
orally  seek  to  gratify  without  delay  their  smallest  desires ;  and  no 
sucmer  do  they  despair  of  living  for  ever,  than  they  are  disposed 
to  act  as  if  they  were  to  exist  bat  for  a  single  day.  In  sceptical 
ages  it  is  always  therefore  to  be  feared  that  m«i  may  perpetually 
give  way  to  their  daily  casual  desires ;  and  that,  whoUy  renoun- 
cing whatever  cannot  be  acquired  without  protracted  effort,  they 
may  establish  nothing  great,  permanent,  and  calm. 

If  the  social  condition  of  a  people,  under  these  circumstances, 
becomes  democratic,  the  danger  which  I  here  point  out  is  thereby 
increased.  When  every  one  is  constantly  striving  to  change  hvi 
position — ^when  an  immense  field  for  competition  is  thrown  open 
to  idl — when  wealth  is  amassed  or  dissipated  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble space  of  time  amid  the  turmoil  of  democracy,  visions  of  sud- 
den and  easy  fortunes — of  great  possessions  easily  won  and  lost — 
of  chance,  under  all  its  fcums — haunt  the  mind.  The  instabili^ 
of  society  itself  fosters  the  natural  instability  of  man's  desires. 
In  the  midst  of  these  perpetual  fluctuations  of  his  lot,  the  present 
grows  upon  his  mind,  until  it  conceals  fiiturity  from  his  sight,  and 
his  looks  go  no  further  than  the  morrow. 

In  those  countries  in  which  unhappily  irreligion  and  democracy 
co-exist,  the  most  important  duty  of  philosophers  and  of  those  in 
fowet  is  to  be  always  striving  to  place  the  (Ejects  of  human  ac- 
tions far  beyond  man's  immediate  range.  Circumscribed  by  the 
character  of  his  country  and  his  age,  the  moralist  must  learn  to 
vindicate  his  principles  in  that  position.  He  must  constantly  en- 
deavour to  show  his  contemporaries,  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
perpetual  commotion  around  them,  it  is  easier  than  they  think  to 
ccmceive  and  to  execute  protracted  undertakings.  He  must  teach 
them  that,  although  the  aspect  of  mankind  may  have  changed,  die 
methods  by  which  men  may  provide  for  their  prosperity  in  this 
world  are  still  the  same ;  and  that  among  democratic  nations,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  it  is  only  by  resistii^  a  thousand  petty  selfish 
passions  of  the  hour,  that  the  general  and  imquenchable  passion 
for  happiness  can  be  satisfied. 

The  task  of  those  in  power  is  not  less  clearly  marked  out.  At 
all  times  it  is  important  that  those  who  govern  nations  should  act 
with  a  view  to  the  future :  but  this  is  even  more  necessary  in  dem- 
ocratic and  sceptical  ages  than  in  any  others.    By  acting  thus, 
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the  leading  men  of  democracies  not  only  make  public  affairs  pros* 
perous,  but  tbey  also  teach  pnvate  individuals^  by  their  example, 
the  art  of  managing  private  concerns. 

Above  all  ihey  must  strive  as  much  as  possible  to  banish  chance 
from  tbe  sphere  of  politics.  The  sudden  and  undeserved  promo- 
tion of  a  courtier  produces  only  a  transient  impression  in  an  aristo- 
cratic country,  because  the  aggregate  institutions  and  opinions  of 
the  nation  habitually  compel  men  to  advance  slowly  in  tracks, 
which  they  cannot  get  out  oil  But  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than 
similar  instances  of  favour  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  a  democratic 
people :  they  give  the  last  impulse  to  the  public  mind  in  a  direc- 
tion where  everything  hurries  it  onward  At  times  of  scepticism 
and  equality  more  especially,  tbe  favour  of  the  people  or  of  the 
prince,  which  chance  may  confer  or  chance  withhold,  ought  never 
to  stand  in  lieu  of  attainments  or  services.  It  is  desirable  that 
every  advancement  should  there  appear  to  be  the  result  of  some 
effort ;  so  that  no  greatness  should  be  of  too  easy  acquirement,  and 
that  ambition  should  be  obliged  to  fix  its  gaze  long  upon  an  object 
before  it  is  gratified. 

Governments  must  apply  themselves  to  restore  to  men  that  love 
of  the  future,  with  which  religion  and  the  state  of  society  no  longer 
inspire  them ;  and,  without  saying  so,  they  must  practically  teach 
the  community  day  by  day  that  wealth,  fame,  and  power  are  Ihe 
rewards  of  labour — ^that  great  success  stands  at  the  utmost  nmge 
of  long  desites,  and  that  nothing  lasting  is  obtained  but  what  is 
obtained  by  toil 

When  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  foresee  from  afar 
what  is  likely  to  befal  them  in  the  world  and  to  feed  upon  hopes, 
they  can  hardly  confine  their  minds  within  the  precise  circumference 
of  Ufc,  and  they  are  ready  to  break  the  boundary  and  cast  their 
looks  beyond.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  by  training  the  members  of  a 
community  to  think  of  their  future  condition  in  this  world,  tbej 
would  be  gradually  and  unconsciously  brought  nearer  to  rehgioos 
eonvictions.  Thus  the  means  which  allow  men,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  to  go  without  religion,  are  perhaps  after  all  the  only  means 
we  still  possess  for  bringing  mankind  back  by  a  long  and  rotmd- 

about  path  to  a  state  of  faith. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

THAT  AMONG  THE  AMEBICANS^  ALL   HOTTEST  CALLINOS  ARE  HONOUBABLS 

Among  a  democratic  people,  vrhere  there  is  no  hereditary  wealA, 
every  man  works  to  earn  a  living,  or  has  worked,  or  is  bom  of 
parents  who  have  worked.  The  notion  of  labour  is  therefore  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  on  every  side  as  the  necessary,  natural,  and 
honest  condition  of  himian  existence;  Not  only  is  labour  not  dis- 
honourable among  such  a  people,  but  it  is  held  in  honour:  the 
prejudice  is  not  against  it,  but  in  its  favour.  In  the  United  States 
a  wealthy  man  thinks  that  he  owes  it  to  public  opinion  to  devote 
his  leisure  to  some  kind  of  industrial  or  conmiercial  pursiut,  or  to 
public  business.  He  would  think  himself  in  bad  repute  if  he  em- 
ployed his  life  solely  in  living.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
this  obligation  to  work,  that  so  many  rich  Americans  come  to  Eu- 
rope, where  they  find  some  scattered  remains  of  aristocratic  society, 
among  which  idleness  is  still  held  in  honour. 

Equality  of  conditions  not  only  ennobles  the  notion  of  labour  in 
men's  estimation,  but  it  raises  the  notion  of  labour  as  a  source  of 
profit 

In  aristocracies  it  is  not  exactly  labour  that  is  despised,  but 
labour  with  a  view  to  profit  Labour  is  honorific  in  itself,  when  it 
is  imdertaken  at  the  sole  bidding  of  ambition  or  of  virtue.  Yet  in 
aristocratic  society  it  constantly  happens  that  he  who  works  for 
honour  is  not  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  profit  But  these  two 
desires  only  intermingle  in  the  innermost  depths  of  his  soul :  he 
carefully  hides  from  every  eye  the  point  at  which  they  join ;  he 
would  fain  conceal  it  from  himself.  In  aristocratic  countries  itkert 
are  few  public  officers  who  do  not  affect  to  serve  their  countrj' 
without  interested  motives.  Their  salary  is  an  incident  of  which 
they  think  but  little,  and  of  which  they  always  affect  not  to  think 
at  all.    Thus  the  notion  of  profit  is  kept  distinct  from  that  of 
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labour ;  however  they  may  be  united  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  not 
thought  of  together. 

In  democratic  communities  these  two  notions  are  on  the  contrary 
always  palpably  united.  As  the  desire  of  well-being  ia  umyeraal— 
as  fortunes  are  slender  or  fluctuating — as  every  one  wants  either 
to  increase  his  own  resources,  or  to  provide  fresh  ones  for  his 
progeny — men  clearly  see  that  it  is  profit  which,  if  not  wholly  at 
least  partially,  leads  Ihem  to  work.  Even  those  who  are  princi- 
pally actuated  by  the  love  of  fame  are  necessarily  made  fisuniliar 
with  the  thought  that  they  are  not  exclusively  actuated  by  that 
motive;  and  they  discover  that  the  desire  of  getting  a  living  is 
mingled  in  their  minds  with  the  desire  of  making  life  illustrious. 

As  soon  as,  on  the  one  hand,  labour  is  held  by  the  whole  com- 
munity to  be  an  honourable  necessity  of  man's  condition — and  on 
the  other,  as  soon  as  labour  is  always  ostensibly  performed,  wholfy 
or  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  earning  remuneration — ^the  immense 
interval  which  separated  <£flerent  callings  in  aristocratic  societies 
disappears.  If  all  are  not  alike,  all  at  least  have  one  feature  in 
common.  No  profession  exists  in  which  men  do  not  work  for 
money ;  and  the  remuneration  which  is  common  to  them  all,  ^ves 
them  all  an  air  of  resemblance. 

This  serves  to  explain  the  opinions  which  the  Americans  enter- 
tain with  respect  to  different  callings.  In  America  no  one  is  de- 
graded because  he  works,  for  every  one  about  him  works  also ;  nor 
is  any  one  humiliated  by  the  notion  of  receiving  pay,  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  also  works  for  pay.  He  is  paid  for 
commanding — other  men  for  obeying  orders.  In  the  United  States 
professions  are  more  or  less  laborious,  more  or  less  profitable;  but 
they  arc  never  either  high  or  low:  every  honest  calling  is  hon- 
ourable. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THAT   ALMOST   ALL   THE  AMEBICANS  FOLLOW   INDUSTRIAL 

CALLINGS. 

Agricultuee  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  useAil  arts  that  which  im* 
proves  most  slowly  among  democratic  nations.  Frequaitly,  indeed* 
it  would  seem  to  be  stationary,  because  other  arts  are  maldng  rapid 
strides  toward  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the 
tastes  and  habits  which  the  equality  of  conditions  engenders  natu- 
rally lead  men  to  commerdal  and  industrial  occupations. 

Suppose  an  active,  enlightened,  and  free  man,  enjoying  a  com- 
petency, but  full  of  desires :  he  is  too  poor  to  live  in  idleness ;  he 
is  rich  enough  to  feel  himself  protected  from  the  inunediate  fear  of 
want,  and  he  thinks  how  he  can  better  his  condition.  This  man 
has  conceived  a  ta^te  for  physical  gratifications,  which  thousands 
of  his  fellow-men  indulge  in  around  him;  he  has  himself  begun  to 
enjoy  these  pleasures,  and  he  is  eager  to  increase  his  means  of 
satisfybg  these  tastes  more  completely.  But  life  is  slipping  away, 
time  is  urgent — ^to  what  is  he  to  turn?  The  cultivation  of  the 
ground  promises  an  almost  certain  result  to  his  exertions,  but  a 
slow  one ;  men  are  not  enriched  by  it  without  patience  and  tod. 
Agriculture  is  therefore  only  suited  to  those  who  have  already 
large  superfluous  wealth,  or  to  those  whose  penury  bids  them 
only  seek  a  bare  subsistence.  The  choice  of  such  a  man  as 
we  have  supposed  is  soon  made;  he  sells  his  plot  of  ground, 
leaves  his  dwelling,  and  embarks  in  some  hazardous  but  lucrative 
calling. 

Democratic  communities  abound  in  men  of  this  kind ;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  equality  of  conditions  becomes  greater,  their  mul- 
titude uicreases.  Thus  democracy  not  only  swells  the  number  of 
working  men,  but  it  leads  men  to  prefer  one  kind  of  labour  to 
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another ;  and  while  it  diverts  them  from  agriculture^  it  encourages 
their  taste  for  cbnunerce  and  manufactures.* 

This  spirit  may  be  observed  even  &mong  the  richest  members  ot 
the  community.  In  democratic  countries,  however  opulrat  a  man 
is  supposed  to  be,  he  is  almost  always  discontented  with  his  fortune, 
because  he  finds  that  he  is  less  rich  than  his  fatiier  was,  and  he 
fears  that  his  sons  will  be  less  rich  than  himself.  Most  rich  men 
in  democracies  are  therefore  constantly  haunted  by  the  desire  of 
obtaining  wealth,  and  they  naturally  turn  their  attention  to  trade 
and  manufactures,  which  appear  to  c^er  the  readiest  and  most 
powerful  means  of  success.  In  this  respect  they  share  the  instincts 
of  the  poor,  without  feeling  ihe  same  necesraties ;  say  rather,  they 
fed  the  most  imperious  of  all  necessities,  that  of  not  sinking  in 
the  world. 

In  aristocracies  the  rich  are  at  the  same  time  those  who  govern. 
The  attention  which  they  unceasingly  devote  to  important  public 
afiairs  diverts  them  from  the  lesser  cares  which  trade  and  manu- 
factures demand.  If  the  will  of  an  incfividual  happens  neverthe- 
less to  turn  his  attention  to  business,  the  will  of  the  body  to  which 
he  belongs  will  immediately  debar  him  from  pursuing  it;  for  how- 
ever men  may  declaim  against  the  rule  ot  numbers,  they  cannot 
wholly  escape  their  sway;  and  even  among  those  aristocratic 
bodies  which  most  obstinately  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  a  private  majority  is  formed  which  gov- 
erns the  restf 

*  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  manufacturers  and  mercantile  men  are 
ioordinatdy  addicted  to  physical  gratificatioos,  and  this  has  been  attributed 
to  commerce  and  manufiietures ;  but  that  is,  I  apprehend,  to  take  the  effect 
for  the  cause.  The  taste  for  ph3r8icai  gratifications  is  not  imparted  to  men 
by  commerce  or  manufactures,  but  it  is  rather  this  taste  which  leads  men 
to  embark  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  as  a  means  by  which  they  hope 
to  satisfy  themselves  more  promptly  and  more  completely.  If  commerce 
and  manu&ctures  increase  the  desire  of  well-being,  it  is  because  every 
passion  gathers  strength  in  proportion  as  it  is  cultivated,  and  is  increased 
by  all  the  efforts  made  to  satiate  it  All  the  causes  which  make  the  love 
of  worldly  welfare  predominate  in  the  heart  of  man  are  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  manuftctures.  EquaHty  of  conditions  is  one  of 
those  causes ;  it  encourages  trade,  not  directly  by  giving  men  a  taste  for 
business,  but  indirectly  by  strengthening  and  expanding  in  their  minds  a 
taste  for  prosperity. 

t  Some  aristocracies,  however,  have  devoted  themselves  eagerly  to  comi 
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In  democratic  countries,  where  money  does  not  lead  thoM  who 
possess  it  to  political  power,  but  often  removes  them  from  it,  die 
rich  do  not  know  how  to  spend  their  leisure.  They  are  drirea  into 
active  li£e  by  the  inquietude  and  the  greatness  of  their  desires,  by 
the  extent  of  their  resources,  and  by  the  taste  for  what  is  extraor- 
dinary, which  is  almost  always  felt  by  those  who  rise,  by  what- 
soever  means,  above  the  crowd.  Trade  is  the  only  road  open  to 
them.  In  democracies  nothing  is  more  great  or  more  hilUant 
than  commerce :  it  attracts  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  fills  the 
ima^ation  of  the  multitude ;  all  energetic  passions  are  directed 
toward  it.  Neither  their  own  prejudices,  nor  those  of  any  body 
else,  can  prevent  the  rich  from  devoting  themselves  to  it.  The 
wealthy  members  of  democracies  never  form  a  body  which  has 
manners  and  regulations  of  its  own  ;  the  opinions  peculiar  to  their 
class  do  not  restrain  them,  and  the  common  opinions  of  their  coun- 

merce,  and  have  cultivated  manufactures  with  success.  The  history  of  the 
world  might  furnish  several  conspicuous  examples.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  may  be  alErmed  that  the  aristocratic  principle  is  not  favourable  to  tiie 
growth  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Monied  aristocracies  are  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Among  such  aristocracies  there  are  hardly  any  desires 
which  do  not  require  wealth  to  satisfy  them ;  the  love  of  riches  becomes, 
80  to  speak,  the  high  road  of  human  passions,  which  is  crossed  by  or  con- 
nected with  all  lesser  tracks.  The  love  of  money  and  the  thirst  for  that 
distinction  which  attaches  to  power,  are  then  so  closely  intermixed  in  the 
same  souls,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  discover  whether  men  grow  covetous 
from  ambition,  or  whether  they  are  ambitious  from  covetousness.  This  is 
the  case  in  England,  where  men  seek  to  get  rich  in  order  to  airive  at  dis- 
tinctioB,  and  seek  distinctions  as  a  manifestation  of  their  wealth.  The  mind 
is  then  seized  by  both  ends,  and  hurried  into  trade  aad  maauiaetures,  whish 
are  the  shortest  roads  that  lead  to  opulence^ 

This,  however,  strikes  me  asaa  exceptional  and  transitory  circumstance. 
When  wealth  is  become  the^only  sjrmbol  of  aristociacy,  it  is  very  difiicnlt 
for  the  wealthy  to  maintain  sole  possession  of  poluioal  power,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  men.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  aai  pore  democracy  are 
at  the  two  extremes  of  the  social  aad  political  state  of  nations:  between 
than  monied  aristocracy  finds  its  place.  The  latter  approximates  to  the 
aristocracy  of  birth  by  conferring  great  privileges  on  a  small  number  of  pe^ 
sons ;  it  so  far  belongs  to  the  democratic  element,  that  these  privileges  may 
be  successively  acquired  by  all.  It  frequently  fi>rms  a  natural  transitioa  be- 
tween these  two  conditions  of  society,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  h 
closes  the  reign  of  aristocratic  instimtions,  or  whether  it  already  opens  tha 
Afw  era  of  democracy.     • 
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tiy  iffge  tiiem  on«  Moreover,  as  all  the  large  fortunes,  which  are 
lo  be  met  with  in  a  democratic  community,  are  of  commercial 
growth,  manj  generations  must  succeed  each  other  before  their 
possessors  can  have  entirely  laid  aside  their  habits  of  business. 

Circumscribed  within  the  narrow  space  which  politics  leave 
them,  rich  men  in  democrades  eagerly  embark  in  commercial  en- 
terprise :  there  they  can  extend  and  employ  their  natural  adran- 
tages ;  and  indeed  it  is  even  by  the  boldness  and  the  magnitude  of 
their  industrial  ^peculations  that  we  may  measure  the  slight  es 
teem  in  which  productive  industry  would  have  been  held  by  them, 
if  they  had  been  bom  amid  an  aristocracy. 

A  similar  observation  is  likewise  applicable  to  all  men  living  in 
democracies,  whether  they  be  poor  or  rich.  Those  who  live  in 
the  midst  of  democratic  fluctuations  have  always  before  their  eyes 
the  phantom  of  chance ;  and  they  end  by  liking  all  undertakings 
m  whidi  chance  plays  a  part  They  are  therefore  all  led  to  en-  , 
gage  in  commerce,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  it  holds  out  * 
to  them,  but  for  the  love  of  the  constant  excitement  occasioned 
by  that  pursuit. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  only  been  emancipated  for 
half  a  century  from  the  state  of  colonial  dependance  in  which 
they  stood  to  Ghreat  Britain :  the  number  of  large  fortunes  there 
is  small,  and  capital  is  still  scarce.  Yet  no  people  in  the  worM 
has  made  such  rapid  progress  in  trade  and  manufactures  as  the 
Americans :  they  constitute  at  the  present  day  the  second  mari- 
time nation  in  the  world ;  and  although  their  manufactures  have 
to  struggle  with  almost  insurmountable  natural  impediments,  they 
are  not  prevented  from  making  great  and  daily  advances. 

In  the  United  States  the  greatest  undertakings  and  speculations 
are  executed  without  difficulty,  because  the  whole  population  is 
engaged  in  productive  industry,  and  because  the  poorest  as  well 
as  the  most  opident  members  of  the  commonwealth  are  ready  to 
combine  their  efforts  for  these  purposes.  The  consequence  is,  that 
a  stranger  is  constantly  amazed  by  the  immense  public  works  ex- 
ecuted by  a  nation  which  contains,  so  to  speak,  no  rich  men. 
The  Americans  arrived  but  as  yesterday  on  the  territory  which 
they  inhabit,  and  they  have  already  changed  the  whole  order  of 
nature  for  their  own  advantage.  They  have  joined  the  Hudson  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  made  the  Atlantic  Ocean  communicate  with 
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the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  across  a  contment  of  more  than  five  hundred 
leagues  in  extent  which  separates  the  two  seas.  The  longest  rail- 
roads which  have  been  constructed  up  to  the  present  time  arc 
in  America. 

But  what  most  astonishes  me  in  the  United  States,  is  not  so 
much  the  marvellous  grandeur  of  some  undertakings,  as  the  innu- 
merable multitude  of  small  ones.  Almost  all  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  combine  some  trade  with  agriculture ;  most  of  them 
make  agriculture  itself  a  trade.  It  ^dom  ha];^>ens  that  an  Amer- 
ican farmer  settles  for  good  upon  the  land  which  he  occupies: 
especially  in  the  districts  of  the  far  west  he  brings  land  into  til- 
lage in  order  to  sell  it  again,  and  not  to  farm  it :  he  builds  a  fiurm- 
house  on  the  speculation,  that,  as  the  state  of  the  countiy  vrill 
soon  be  changed  by  the  increase  of  population,  a  good  price  will 
be  gotten  for  it 

Every  year  a  swarm  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  arrive  in 
the  Southern  states,  and  settle  in  the  parts  where  the  cotton-plant 
and  the  sugar-cane  grow.  These  men  cultivate  the  soil  in  order 
to  make  it  produce  in  a  few  years  enough  to  enrich  them ;  and 
they  already  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  may  return  heme 
to  enjoy  the  competency  thus  acquired.  Thus  the  Americans 
carry  their  business-like  quaUties  into  agriculture ;  and  th^  tra- 
ding passions  are  displayed  in  that,  as  in  their  other  piusuits. 

The  Americans  make  immense  progress  in  productive  industry, 
because  they  all  devote  themselves  to  it  at  once ;  and  for  this 
same  reason  they  are  exposed  to  very  imexpected  and  formidable 
embarrassments.  As  they  are  all  engaged  in  commerce,  their 
commerdal  affairs  are  affected  by  such  various  and  complex  causes, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  difficulties  may  arise.  As 
they  are  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  productive  industry,  at  the 
least  shock  given  to  business  all  private  fortunes  are  put  in  jeop- 
ardy at  the  same  time,  and  the  State  is  shaken.  I  believe  that  the 
return  of  these  commercial  panics  is  an  endemic  disease  of  the 
democratic  nations  of  our  age.  It  may  be  rendered  less  danger^ 
ODS,  but  it  cannot  be  cured ;  because  it  does  not  originate  in  acci« 
dental  circumstances,  but  in  the  temperament  of  these  nations. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

THAT  ARISTOCRACY  MAY   BE   ENGENDERED  BY  MANUFACTURES. 

I  HAVE  showD  that  democracy  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
manufactures,  and  that  it  increases  without  limit  the  numbers  of 
the  manufacturing  classes :  we  shall  now  see  by  what  sideHt)ad 
manufactures  may  possibly  in  theur  turn  bring  men  back  to  aris- 
tocracy. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  when  a  workman  is  engaged  every  day 
upon  the  same  detail,  the  whole  conunodity  is  produced  with  great- 
er ease,  promptitude,  and  economy.  It  is  likewbe  acknowledged, 
that  the  cost  of  the  production  of  manufactured  goods  is  diminished 
by  the  extent  of  the  establishment  in  which  they  are  made,  and  by 
the  amount  of  capital  employed  or  of  credit.  These  truths  had  long 
been  imperfectly  discerned,  but  in  our  time  they  have  been  demon- 
strated. They  have  been  already  applied  to  many  very  important 
kinds  of  manufactures,  and  the  humblest  will  gradually  be  govern- 
ed by  them.  I  know  of  nothing  in  politics  which  deserves  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  legislator  more  closely  than  these  two  new 
axioms  of  the  science  of  manufactures. 

When  a  workman  is  unceasingly  and  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
fabrication  of  one  thing,  he  ultimately  does  his  work  with  angular 
dexterity ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  loses  the  general  faculty  of  ap- 
plying his  mind  to  the  direction  of  the  work.  He  every  day  be- 
comes more  adroit  and  less  industrious ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  of 
him,  that  in  proportion  as  the  workman  improves  the  man  is  de- 
graded. What  can  be  expected  of  a  man  who  has  spent  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  making  heads  for  pins  1  and  to  what  can  that 
mighty  human  intelligence,  which  has  so  often  stirred  the  world, 
be  applied  in  him,  except  it  be  to  investigate  the  best  method  of 
making  pins'  heads  ?  When  a  workman  has  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  existence  in  this  manner,  his^^ughts  are  for  ever  set 
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upon  the  object  of  his  daily  toil  •  his  body  has  contracted  certain 
fixed  habits,  which  it  can  never  shake  off:  in  a  word,  he  no  longer 
bdongs  to  himself,  but  to  the  calling  which  he  has  chosen.  It  is 
in  vain  that  laws  and  manners  have  been  at  the  pains  to  level  all 
barriers  round  such  a  man,  and  to  open  to  him  on  every  side  a 
thousand  different  paths  to  fortune ;  a  theory  of  manufactures  more 
powerful  than  manners  and  laws  binds  him  to  a  craft,  and  fre- 
quently to  a  spot,  which  he  cannot  leave :  it  assigns  to  him  a  cer- 
tain place  in  society, beyond  which  he  cannot  go:  in  the  midst  of 
universal  movement,  it  has  rendered  him  stationary. 

In  proportion  as  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  is  more 
extensively  applied,  the  workman  becomes  more  weak,  more  nar- 
row-minded and  more  dependant  The  art  advances,  the  artisan 
recedes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  more 
manifest  that  the  productions  of  manufactures  are  by  so  much  the 
cheaper  and  better  as  the  manufacture  is  larger  and  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  more  considerable,  wealthy  and  educated  men 
come  forward  to  embark  in  manufactures  which  were  heretofore 
abandoned  to  poor  or  ignorant  handicraftsmen.  The  magnitude  of 
the  efforts  required,  and  the  importance  of  the  results  to  be  obtain- 
ed, attract  them.  Thus  at  the  very  time  at  which  the  science  of 
manufactures  lowers  the  class  of  workmen,  it  raises  the  class  of 
masters. 

Whereas  the  workman  concentrates  his  faculties  more  and  more 
iq>on  the  study  of  a  single  detail,  the  master  surveys  a  more  exten- 
sive whole,  and  the  mind  of  the  latter  is  enlarged  in  proportion  as 
that  of  the  former  is  narrowed.  In  a  short  time  the  one  will  re- 
qui*^  nothing  but  physical  strength  without  intellig^ce ;  the  other 
itands  in  need  of  science,  and  almost  of  genius,  to  ensure  success. 
This  man  resembles  more  and  more  the  administrator  of  a  vast  em« 
pire — ^tbat  man,  a  brute. 

The  master  and  the  workman  have  then  here  no  similarity,  and 
their  differences  increase  every  day.  They  are  only  connected  as 
the  two  rings  at  the  extremities  of  a  long  chain.  Each  of  them  fills 
the  station  which  is  made  for  him,  and  out  of  which  he  does  not 
get :  the  one  is  continually,  closely,  and  necessarily  dependant  upon 
the  other,  and  seems  as  much  born  to  obey  as  that  other  is  to  com- 
tiand.    What  is  this  but  aristocracy  ? 

Af  the  conditions  of  men  constituting  the  nation  become  more 
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aod  more  equal,  fbe  demand  for  manufactured  commodities  becomes 
more  general  and  more  extensive ;  and  the  cheapiMs  which  plaoes 
these  objects  vdthin  the  reach  of  slender  fortunes  becomes  a  great 
element  of  success.  Hence  there  are  every  day  moro  men  of  great 
opulence  and  education  who  devote  their  wealth  and  knowledge  to 
manufactures;  and  who  seek^by  opening  large  establishments, 
and  by  a  strict  division  of  labour,  to  meet  the  fresh  demands  which 
are  made  on  all  sides.  Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  mass  of  the  na^ 
tion  turns  to  democraqr,  that  particular  class  which  is  engaged  in 
manufactures  becomes  more  aristocratic  Men  grow  more  alike  in 
the  one — ^more  different  in  the  other ;  and  inequality  increases  in 
the  less  numerous  class,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  it  decreases  in 
the  community. 

Hence  it  would  appear,  on  searching  to  the  bottom,  that  aristoc- 
racy should  naturally  spring  out  of  the  bosom  of  democracy. 

But  this  kind  of  aristocracy  by  no  means  resembles  those  kinds 
which  preceded  it  It  will  be  observed  at  once,  that,  as  it  applies 
exclusively  to  manufactures  and  to  some  manufacturing  callings,  it 
is  a  monstrous  exception  in  the  general  aspect  of  society.  The 
small  aristocratic  societies  which  are  formed  by  some  manufacturers 
in  the  midst  of  the  immense  democracy  of  our  age,  contain,  Uk^ 
the  great  aristocratic  societies  of  former  ages,  some  men  who  are 
very  opulent,  and  a  multitude  who  are  wretchedly  poor.  The  poor 
have  few  means  of  escaping  from  their  condition  and  becoming 
rich ;  but  the  rich  are  constantly  becoming  poor,  or  they  give  up 
business  when  they  have  realized  a  fortune.  Thus  the  elements  of 
which  the  class  of  the  poor  is  composed,  are  fixed ;  but  the  ele* 
ments  of  which  the  class  of  the  rich  is  composed  are  not  so.  To 
say  the  truth,  though  there  are  rich  men,  the  class  of  rich  men  does 
not  exist ;  for  these  rich  individuals  have  no  feelings  or  purposes  in 
common,  no  mutual  traditions  or  mutual  hopes :  there  are  therefore 
members,  but  no  body. 

Not  only  are  the  rich  not  compactly  united  among  themselves, 
but  there  is  no  real  bond  between  them  and  the  poor.  Their  rela* 
tive  position  is  not  a  permanent  one ;  they  are  constantly  drawn 
together  or  separated  by  their  interests.  The  workman  is  generally 
dependant  on  the  master,  but  not  on  any  particular  master ;  these 
two  men  meet  in  the  factory,  but  know  not  each  other  elsewhere ; 
and  while  they  come  into  contact  on  one  point,  they  stand  very 
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wide  apart  on  all  others.  The  manufacturer  asks  nothing  of  the 
workman  but  his  labour ;  the  workman  expects  nothing  fK)m  him 
but  his  wages.  The  one  contracts  no  obligation  to  protect,  nor  the 
other  to  defend ;  and  they  are  not  permanently  connected  either  by 
habit  or  by  duty. 

The  aristocracy  created  by  business  rarely  settles  in  the  midst  of 
the  manufacturing  population  which  it  directs :  the  object  is  not  to 
gorem  that  population,  but  to  use  it.  An  aristocracy  thus  consti- 
tuted Can  have  no  great  hold  upon  those  whom  it  employs ;  and 
even  if  it  succeed  in  retaining  them  at  one  moment,  they  escape 
the  next :  it  knows  not  how  to  will,  and  it  cannot  act 

The  territorial  aristocracy  of  former  ages  was  either  botmd  by 
law,  or  thought  itself  bound  by  usage,  to  come  to  the  relief  of  its 
serving-men,  and  to  succour  their  distresses.  But  the  manufactur- 
ing aristocracy  of  our  age  first  impoverishes  and  debases  the  men 
who  serve  it,  and  then  abandons  them  to  be  supported  by  the 
charity  of  the  public.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  what  has 
been  said  before.  Between  the  workman  and  the  master  there  are 
frequent  relations,  but  no  real  partnership. 

I  am  of  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  manufacturing  aristoc- 
racy which  is  growing  up  imder  our  eyes,  is  one  of  the  harshest 
which  ever  existed  in  the  world ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of 
the  most  confined  and  least  dangerous.  Nevertheless  the  friends  of 
democracy  should  keep  thdr  eyes  anxiously  fixed  in  this  direction ; 
for  if  ever  a  permanent  inequality  of  conditions  and  aristocracy 
again  penetrate  into  the  world,  it  may  be  predicted  that  this  is  Him 
channel  by  which  they  will  enter* 
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THIRD  BOOK. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON  MANNERS,  PROPERLY 

SO  CALLED. 


CHAPTER  L 


tHAT  iMANNERS  ARE   SOFTENED  AS  SOCIAL   CONDITIONS  BECOME 

MORE   EQUAL. 

We  perceive  that  for  several  ages  social  conditioiis  have  tended 
to  equality,  and  we  discover  that  in  the  course  of  the  same  period 
the  manners  of  society  have  been  softened.  Are  these  two  things 
merely  contemporaneous,  or  does  any  secret  link  exist  between 
them,  so  that  the  one  cannot  go  on  without  making  the  other  ad- 
vance ?  Several  causes  may  concur  to  render  the  manners  of  a 
people  less  rude }  but,  of  all  these  causes,  the  most  powerful  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  equality  of  conditions.  Equality  of  conditions 
and  growing  civility  in  manners  are  &en,  in  my  eyes,  not  only 
contemporaneous  occurrences,  but  correlative  facts. 

When  the  fabulists  seek  to  interest  us  in  the  actions  of  beasts, 
they  invest  them  with  human  notions  and  passions ;  the  poets  who 
sing  of  spirits  and  angek  do  the  same :  there  is  no  wretchedness 
so  deep,  nor  any  happiness  so  pure,  as  to  fill  the  human  mind  and 
touch  the  heart,  unless  we  are  ourselves  held  up  to  our  own  eyes 
under  other  features. 

This  b  strictly  applicable  to  the  subject  upon  wluch  we  are  at 
present  engaged  When  all  men  are  irrevocably  marshalled  in  an 
aristocratic  community,  according  to  their  professions,  their  property, 
and  thdr  birth,  the  members  of  each  class,  considering  themselves 
as  children  of  the  same  family,  cherish  a  constant  and  lively  sym- 
pathy toward  each  other,  which  can  never  be  felt  in  an  equal  de- 
gree by  the  citizens  of  a  democracy.  But  the  sataie  feeling  does 
not  exist  between  the  several  classes  toward  each  other. 
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Among  an  aristocratic  people  each  caste  has  its  own  opimom^ 
feelings,  rights^  manners,  and  modes  of  living.  Thus  the  men  of 
whom  each  caste  is  composed  do  not  resemble  the  mass  of  their 
fellow-dtizens ;  they  do  not  think  or  feel  in  the  same  manner,  and 
they  scarcely  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  same  hmnan  race. 
They  cannot  tho^ore  thoroughly  miderBtand  what  others  feel,  nor 
judge  of  others  by  themselves.  Tet  they  are  sometimes  eager  tu 
lend  each  othermntoalaid;  but  this  is  not  contrary  to  myprenons 
observation. 

These  aristocratic  institutions,  whidi  made  the  bongs  of  one  and 
the  same  'race  so  different,  nevertheless  bound  them  to  each  other 
by  close  political  ties.  Although  the  serf  had  no  natural  interest 
in  Htd  fate  of  nobles,  he  did  not  the  less  think  himself  obliged  to 
devote  his  person  to  the  service  of  that  noble  who  happened  to  be 
his  lord :  and  although  the  noble  hdd  himself  to  be  of  a  different 
nature  from  that  of  his  ser&,  he  nevalheless  held  that  his  duty  and 
his  honor  ccmstrained  him  to  drfend,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
those  who  dwelt  upon  his  domains. 

It  is  evident  that  these  mutual  obligations  did  not  originate  in  the 
law  of  nature,  but  in  the  law  of  society ;  and  that  Aie  claim  of 
social  duty  was  more  stringent  than  that  of  mere  humanity.  These 
services  were  not  supposed  to  be  due  from  man  to  man,  but  to  the 
vassal  or  to  the  lord.  Feudal  institutions  awakened  a  lively  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferings  of  certain  men,  but  none  at  all  for  the  mis- 
eries of  mankind.  They  infused  gemsroAty  rather  than  mildness 
into  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  although  they  prompted  men  to 
great  acts  of  self-devotion,  they  engendered  no  real  sympathies ; 
for  real  sympathies  can  only  exist  between  those  who  are  alike; 
and  in  aristocratic  ages  men  acknowledge  none  but  the  members 
of  their  own  caste  to  be  like  themselves. 

When  the  chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  all  belonged  to 
the  aristocracy  by  birth  or  education,  relate  the  tragical  end  of  a 
noble,  their  grief  flows  apace ;  whereas  they  tell  you  at  a  breietth, 
and  without  wincing,  of  massacres  and  tortures  inflicted  on  the 
common  sort  of  people. '  Not  that  these  writers  felt  haUtual  hatred 
or  systematic  disdain  for  the  people ;  war  between  the  several  clasB* 
es  of  the  community  was  not  yet  declared.  They  were  impelled 
by  an  instinct  rather  than  by  a  pasrion;  as  they  had  fcnrmed  no  deal 
notion  of  a  poor  man's  sufferings,  they  cared  but  little  for  his  fate. 
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The  same  fieeUngs  animated  the  lower  orderawbenerer  the  ftudal 

.lie  waa  beoken.    The  same  ages  which  witneaaed  so  many  heroic 

acta  of  self-derotion  gdl  the  part  of  Taaaals  for  their  lords,  wet% 

atained  with  atrodoos  barbaiitieai  exercised  from  time  to  time  by 

the  lower  classes  on  the  higher. 

It  must  not  be  siq[^>O0ed  that  this  mutual  insensibility  arose  solely 
from  the  absence  of  public  order  and  education ;  fortracesof  it  are 
to  be  found  in  the  following  oenturieSy  which  became  tranquil  and 
enlightened  while  they  remained  aristocratic. 

In  1675  the  lower  dasses  in  Brittany  revolted  at  the  imposition 
of  a  new  tax.  These  disturbances  were  put  down  with  utocampled 
atrocity.    Observe  the  language  in  which  Madame  de  S^vign^,  a 

witness  of  these  horrors^  relates  them  to  her  daughter : 

* 

"  Aux  Rochers,  30  Octobre,  1675. 

^'  Mon  Dieuy  ma  fiUe,  que  votre  lettre  d'Aix  est  plaisante !  Au 
moins  relisez  vos  lettres  avant  que  de  les  envoyer;  laissez-vous 
surprendre  a  leur  agrement,  et  consolez  vous  par  ce  plaisir  de  kt 
peine  que  vous  avez  d'en  tant  ^crire.  Vous  avez  done  baise  toute 
la  Provence  ?  il  n'y  aurait  pas  satisfaction  k  baiser  toute  la  Bre- 

tagne,  a  moins  qu'on  n'aim&t  k  sentir  le  vin. Voules- 

vous  savoir  des  nouvelles  de  Rennes  ?  On  a  fait  une  taxe  de  cent 
mille  ecus  sur  le  bourgeois ;  et  si  on  ne  trouve  point  cette  somme 
dans  vingt-quatre  heures,  elle  sera  doubl^e  et  cadgible  par  les 
soldats.  On  a  chass^  et  banni  toute  une  grande  rue,  et  d^fendu  de 
les  recueillir  sous  peine  de  la  vie ;  de  sorte  qu'on  voyait  tons  ces 
miserables,  vieillards,  femmes  accouch^es,  enfans,  errer  en  pleurs 
au  sorUr  de  cette  ville  sans  savoir  ou  aller.  On  roua  avant-hier 
un  violon,  qui  avait  commence  la  danse  et  la  pillerie  du  papier 
timbre ;  il  a  et^  ecartele  apres  sa  mort,  et  ses  quatre  quartiers 
exposes  aux  quatre  coins  de  la  ville.  On  a  pris  soixante  bourgeois, 
et  on  commence  demain  les  punition^.  Cette  province  est  un  bel 
example  pour  les  autres,  et  surtout  de  respecter  les  gouvemeurs  et 
les  gouvernantes,  et  de  ne  point  jeter  de  pierres  dans  leur  jardin.* 

**  Madame  de  Tarente  etait  hier  dans  ces  bois  par  un  temps 
enchant e  :  il  n'est  question  ni  de  chambre  ni  de  collation;  eUe 
entre  par  la  barriere  et  s'en  retoume  de  meme.  .  . 


» 


*  To  feci  the  point  of  this  joke  the  reader  should  recollect  that  Madame 
de  Grigaan  was  GouvemaDte  de  Provence. 
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hk  anotbfr  letter  she  adds : — 

<<  VoQS  me  parlez  bien  plaisamiTOnt  de  not  misares ;  nous  m 
flCMimies  plus  si  rou^s ;  un  en  huit  jours,  pour  entretenir  la  Justioe. 
n  est  ynd  que  la  peuderie  me  parait  maintenant  un  rafratchiwe 
ment.  J'ai  une  tout  autre  id6e  de  la  justice,  depuis  que  je  suis  en 
ce  pays.  Vos  gal6riens  me  parussent  une  8oci4t6  dlionn^tes  gens 
qui  se  sont  retires  du  monde  pour  mener  une  vie  douce." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  siq^>08e-that  Madame  de  S^Tigne,  "who 
wrote  these  Imes,  was  a  selfish  or  cruel  person ;  she  was  pasAon- 
ately  attached  to  her  children,  and  very  ready  to  synq^athize  in  the 
sorrows  of  her  firiends ;  nay,  her  letters  diow  that  she  treated  her 
vassals  and  servants  with  kindness  and  indulg^ce.  But  Madame 
de  Sevign6  had  no  dear  notion  of  suffering  in  any  one  who  was 
not  a  person  of  quality. 

In  our  time  the  harshest  man  writing  to  the  most  insensible 
person  of  his  acquaintance  would  not  venture  wantonly  to  indulge 
in  the  crud  jocularity  which.  I  have  quoted;  and  even  if  his  own 
manners  allowed  him  to  do  so,  the  manners  of  society  at  large 
would  forbid  it.  Whence  does  this  arise  1  Have  we  more  scn- 
fdbility  than  our  forefathers  ?  I  know  not  that  we  have ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  our  sensibility  is  extended  to  a  far  greater  range  of  objects. 
When  all  the  ranks  of  a  community  are  nearly  equal,  as  all  men 
think  and  feel  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  each  of  them  may  judge 
in  a  moment  of  t^e  sensations  of  all  the  others :  he  casts  a  rapid 
glance  upon  himself,  and  that  is  enough.  There  is  no  wretched- 
ness into  which  he  cannot  readily  enter,  and.  a  secret  instinct  re-i 
veals  to  him  its  extent  It  signifies  not  that  strangers  or  foes  be) 
the  sufferers ;  ima^ation  puts  him  in  thdr  place :  something  like 
a  personal  feeling  is  mingled  with  his  pity,  and  makes  himself 
suffer  while  the  body  of  his  fellow-creature  is  in  torture. 

In  democratic  ages  men  rarely  sacrifice  themselves  for  one 
another;  but  they  display  general  onnpassion  for  the  members 
of  the  human  race.  They  inflict  no  useless  ills;  and  they  are 
happy  to  relieve  the  griefs  of  others,  when  they  can  do  so  without 
mudi  hurting  themselves ;  they  are  not  disinterested,  but  they  are 
humane. 

Although  the  Americans  have  in  a  manner  reduced  egotism  to  a 
social  and  philosophical  theory,  they  are  nevertheless  extremely 
open  to  compassion.    In  no  country  is  criminal  justice  acfankiis* 
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terad  with  more  xpildness  than  in  the  United  States.  While  the 
English  seem  disposed  carefully  to  retain  the  bloody  traces  of  the 
dark  ages  in  their  penal  legislation,  the  Americans  have  almost 
expunged  capital  pmiishment  from  their  codes.  North  America 
is,  I  tlunk,  the  only  countiy  upon  earth  in  which  the  life  of  no 
one  citizen  has  been  taken  for  a  political  offence  in  the  coiurse  of 
the  last  fifty  years. 

The  circumstance  which  condusrvely  ^ws  that  this  mngular 
roiMnffls  of  the  Americans  arises  chiefly  from  their  sodal  condition, 
IS  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  their  slaves.  Perhaps  there  is 
not,  upon  the  whole,  a  smgle  European  colony  in  the  New  World 
hi  which  the  physical  condition  of  &e  blacks  is  less  severe  than  in 
the  United  States;  yet  the  slaves  still  endure  horrid  sufferings 
there,  and  are  constantly  exposed  to  barbarous  punishments.  It 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  lot  of  these  unhaj^y  beings  inspires 
their  masters  with  but  little  compasrion,  and  that  they  look  upon 
alaveiy,  not  only  as  an  institution  which  is  profitable  to  them,  but 
as  an  evil  which  does  not  affect  them.  Thus  the  same  man  who  is 
ML  of  humanity  toward  his  fellow-creatures  when  they  are  at  the 
same  time  his  equals,  becomes  insensible  to  their  afflictions  as  soon 
as  that  equality  ceases.  His  mildness  should  therefore  be  attributed 
to  the  equality  of  conditions,  rather  Ihan  to  civilizaticm  and  education. 

What  I  have  here  remarked  of  individuals  is  to  a  certain  extent 
applicaUe  to  nations.  Whai  each  nation  has  its  distinct  opinions, 
behef,  bws  and  customs,  it  looks  upon  itself  as  the  whole  of  man- 
kind^ and  is  moved  by  no  sorrows  but  its  own.  Siould  war  break 
out  between  two  nations  animated  by  this  feeling,  it  is  sure  to  be 
waged  with  great  cruelty. 

At  the  time  of  their  highest  culture,  the  Romans  slaughtered  the 
generals  of  their  enemies,  after  having  dragged  them  in  triumph 
behind  a  car ;  and  they  flung  their  prisoners  to  the  beasts  of  the 
Circas  for  the  amus^nent  of  the  people.  Cicero,  who  declaimed 
•0  vehemently  at  the  notion  of  crucifying  a  Roman  citizen,  had 
not  a  word  to  say  against  these  horrible  abuses  of  victoiy.  It  is 
evident  that  in  his  eyes  a  barbarian  did  not  belong  to  tiie  same 
hnman  race  as  a  Roman. 

On  the  contrary,in  proporticm  as  nations  become  more  like  each 
other,  they  become  reciprocally  more  compassionate,  and  the  law 
of  nations  is  mitigated. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THAT  DEMOCRACT   RENDERS  THE  HABITUAL  INTERCOURSE  OF  THB 

AMERICANS  SIMPLE  AND  EAST. 

Democracy  does  not  attach  men  strongly  to  each  other;  but  it 
places  their  habitual  intercourse  upon  an  easier  footing. 

If  two  Englishmen  chance  to  meet  at  the  Antipodes,  where  thej 
are  surrounded  by  strangers  whose  language  and  manners  are  al- 
most unknown  to  them,  they  will  first  stare  at  each  other  with 
much  curiosity  and  a  kind  of  secret  uneasmess;  they  will  then 
turn  away,  or,  if  one  accosts  the  other,  they  will  take  care  only  to 
converse  with  a  constrained  and  absent  air  upon  very  unimportant 
subjects.  Yet  there  is  no  enmity  between  these  men ;  they  have 
never  seen  each  other  before,  and  each  believes  the  other  to  be  a 
respectable  person.  Why  then  should  they  stand  so  cautiously 
apart  f    We  must  go  back  to  England  to  learn  the  reason. 

When  it  is  birth  alone,  independent  of  wealth,  which  classes 
men  in  society,  every  one  knows  exactly  what  his  own  position  is 
upon  the  sodal  scale ;  he  does  not  seek  to  rise,  he  does  not  fear  to 
sink.  In  a  community  thus  organized,  men  of  different  castes 
communicate  very  little  with  each  other;  but  if  accident  brings 
them  together,  they  are  ready  to  converse  without  hoping  or  fear- 
ing  to  lose  their  owii  position.  Their  intercourse  is  net  upon  a 
footing  of  equality,  but  it  is  not  constrained. 

When  monied  aristocracy  succeeds  to  aristocracy  of  birth,  the 
case  is  altered.  The  privileges  of  some  are  still  extremely  great^ 
but  the  possibility  of  acquiring  those  privil^es  is  open  to  all: 
whence  it  follows  that  those  who  possess  than  are  constantly 
haunted  by  the  apprehension  of  losing  them,  or  of  other  men's 
sharing  them;  those  who  do  not  yet  enjoy  them,  long  to  possess 
them  at  any  cost,  or,  if  they  fail,  to  appear  at  least  to  poaacflu 
them — which  is  not  imiK)ssible.    As  the  social  importance  of  men 
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.8  no  longer  ostensibly  and  permanently  fixed  l^  blood,  and 
finitely  varied  by  wealth,  ranks  still  exist,  but  it  is  not  easy  cl^rly 
to  distinguish  at  a  glance  those  who  respectiyely  belong  to  them. 
Secret  hostilities  then  arise  in  the  community ;  one  set  of  men  ^Xkr 
deavour  by  innumerable  artifices  to  penetrate  or  to  appear  to  pene- 
trate, among  those  who  are  above  them ;  another  set  are  constantly 
in  arms  against  these  usurpers  of  their  rights ;  or  rather  the  same 
individual  does  both  at  once,  and  while  he  seeks  to  raise  himself  into 
a  higher  circle,  he  is  always  on  the  ddensive  against  the  intrusion 
of  those  below  him. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  England  at  the  present  time ;  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  peculiarity  before  adverted  to  is  principally  to 
be  attributed  to  this  cause.  As  aristocratic  pride  is  still  extremely 
great  among  the  English,  and  as  the  limits  of  aristocracy  are  ill- 
defined,  everybody  lives  in  constant  dread  lest  advantage  ^ould  be 
taken  of  his  familiarity.  Unable  to  judge  at  once  of  the  social 
pontion  of  those  he  meets,  an  Englishman  prudently  avoids  all 
contact  with  them.  Men  are  afiraid  lest  some  slight  service  ren- 
dered should  draw  them  into  an  unsuitable  acquaintance;  they 
dread  civihties,  and  they  avoid  the  obtrusive  gratitude  of  a  stranger 
quite  as  much  as  his  hatred. 

Many  people  attribute  these  singular  anti-social  propensities,  and 
the  reserved  and  the  taciturn  bearing  of  the  English,  to  purely 
physical  causes.  I  may  admit  that  there  is  something  of  it  in 
their  race,  but  much  more  of  it  is  attributable  to  their  social  con- 
dition, as  is  proved  by  the  contrast  of  the  Americans. 

In  America,  where  the  privileges  of  birth  never  existed,  and 
where  riches  confer  no  peculiar  rights  on  their  possessors,  men  un- 
acquainted witii  each  other  are  very  ready  to  frequent  the  same 
places,  and  find  neither  peril  nor  advantage  in  the  free  interchange 
of  their  thoughts.  If  they  meet  by  accident  they  neither  seek  nor 
avoid  intercourse;  their  manner  is  therefore  natural,  frank,  and 
open :  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  hardly  expect  or  apprehend  any- 
thing from  each  other,  and  that  they  do  not  care  to  display,  any 
more  than  to  conceal,  their  position  in  the  world.  If  their  demeanor 
is  often  cold  and  serious,  it  is  never  haughty  or  constrained ;  and 
if  they  do  not  converse,  it  is  because  they  are  not  in  a  humour  to 
talk,  not  because  they  think  it  their  interest  to  be  silent 

In  a  foreign  country  two  Americans  are  at  once  firiends,  simplj 
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ktCkiM  they  ire  Americans.  Tbty  ere  repulsed)^ no  {v^ju&t; 
Ibiy  are  attnicted  by  tbeir  oommoa  ccnmtiy.  For  two  Engliehmew 
tbe  lame  Uood  is  not  enot^h ;  th^  must  be  brought  together  by 
Ae  seme  rank^  The  Americans  remark  this  unsociable  mood  of 
tibe  Snglidi  a«  much  as  tiie  French  do,  and  they  are  not  less  ss* 
tooished  by  it  Yet  the  Americans  ar^  connected  with  England 
by  thdr  (nrij^,  their  religioui  their  language,  and  partially  fay 
dMir  manners:  they  only  differ  in  thdr  social  condition.  It  amf 
tibcrefore  be  inferredi  that  the  resenre  of  the  English  proceeds  fiom 
the  constitution  of  their  country  much  more  than  fiom  tiiat  of  ils 
inbabiteiiti. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Wsr  TBS  AMBEICAlfS  OSOW  80  UTTIX  SSimRITBNm  Of  THUK  OWM 
COUMTRT,  AND  ABB  80  SBmUTlVB  Of  BUBQPB. 


Tte  tflmpcr  of  Hie  Ammicmim  is  yindictiTe,  like  that  of  all 
0118  and  reflecting  nations.  They  hardlj  ever  forget  an  offence^  but 
it  ie  not  easy  to  offend  them ;  and  tiieir  reamtment  ia  as  alow  to 
kindle  as  it  is  to  abate. 

Iii  aristocratic  commiiniticSy  where  a  small  number  of  persons 
manage  eveiTthingy  die  outward  intercourse  of  men  is  subject  to 
aetded  conventional  rules.  Every  one  then  thinks  he  knows  ex- 
icdy  what  marks  of  re^>ect  or  of  omdesoennon  he  ought  to  dis* 
jH^jf  and  none  are  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  science  of  eti- 
quette. These  usages  of  the  first  dass  in  society  afterward  serve 
as  a  model  to  all  the  others;  besides  which,  each  of  the  latter  lays 
down  a  code  of  its  own,  to  ^diich  all  its  members  are  bound  to 
conform.  Thus  the  rules  of  politeness  form  a  complex  system  cl 
legislation,  which  it  is  difficult  to  be  perfectly  master  of,  but  firom 
which  it  is  dangerous  tor  any  one  to  deviate ;  ao  that  men  are  con- 
stantly exposed  involuntarily  to  inffict  or  to  receive  Utter  aflBronts. 

But  as  die  fistinetions  of  rank  are  obliterated,  as  men  differing 
in  education  and  in  birth  meet  and  ming^  in  die  same  places  of 
resort,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  agree  upon  die  rules  of  good 
breeding.  As  its  laws  are  uncertain,  to  disobey  diem  is  not  a 
crime,  even  in  the  eyes  ot  those  who  know  what  they  are :  men 
attach  more  importance  to  mtendcms  than  to  fonns,  and  they  grow 
less  civil,  but  at  die  same  time  less  (quarrelsome. 

There  are  many  little  attentiims  which  an  American  does  not 
care  about ;  he  tldnks  they  are  not  due  to  him,  or  he  presumes 
that  they  are  not  known  to  be  due ;  he  therefore  either  does  not 
Iperceive  a  rudeness,  or  he  forgives  it;  Us  manners  become  less 
oourtaoos,  and  Us  character  more  plain  and  masculine 
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The  mutual  indulgence  which  the  Americans  display,  and  the 
manly  confidence  with  which  they  treat  each  other,  also  result  from 
another  deeper  and  more  general  cause,  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted to  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  the  United  States  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  in  civil  society  are  slight,  in  political  society  they 
are  null ;  an  American,  therefore,  does  not  think  himself  bound  to 
pay  particular  attentions  to  any  of  his  fellow-citizens,  nor  does  he 
require  such  attentions  from  them  toward  himself.  As  he  does 
not  see  that  it  is  his  interest  eagerly  to  seek  the  company  of  any  of 
his  countrymen,  he  is  slow  to  fancy  that  his  own  company  is  de- 
clined :  despising  no  one  on  account  of  station,  he  does  not  im- 
agine that  any  one  can  despise  him  for  that  cause ;  and  until  he  has 
clearly  perceived  an  insult,  he  does  not  suppose  that  an  affront  was 
intended.  The  social  condition  of  the  Americans  naturally  accus- 
toms them  not  to  take  offence  in  small  matters ;  and,  on  the  oOiec 
hand,  the  democratic  freedom  which  they  enjoy  transfuses  this 
same  mildness  of  temper  into  the  character  of  the  nation. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  United  States  constantly  bring 
citizens  of  all  ranks  into  contact,  and  compel  them  to  pursue 
great  undertakings  in  concert  People  thus  engaged  have  scarce- 
ly time  to  attend  to  the  detiuls  of  etiquette,  and  they  are  besides 
too  strongly  interested  in  living  harmoniously  for  them  to  stick  at 
such  things.  They  ^erefore  soon  acquire  a  habit  of  considering 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  those  whom  they  meet  more  than  thar 
manners,  and  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  annoyed  by  trifles. 

I  have  often  remarked  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  a  man  understand  that  his  presence  may  be  dispensed 
with  ;  hints  vnll  not  always  suffice  to  shake  him  off.  I  contradict 
an  American  at  every  word  he  says,  to  show  him  that  his  cdnver- 
sation  bores  me ;  he  instantly  labours  with  fresh  pertmacity  to 
convince  mc :  I  preserve  a  dogged  sil^ce,  and  he  thinks  I  am 
meditating  deeply  on  tiie  truths  which  he  is  uttering :  at  last  I 
rush  from  his  company,  and  he  supposes  ttiat  some  ivgent  business 
hurries  me  elsewhere.  This  man  will  never  imderstand  that  he 
wearies  me  to  extinction  unless  I  tell  him  so ;  and  the  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  him  is  to  make  him  my  enemy  for  life. 

It  appears  surprising  at  first  sight  that  the  same  man  transported 
to  Europe  suddenly  becomes  so  sensitive  and  captious,  that  I  often 
find  it  as  difficult  to  avoid  offending  him  here  as  it  was  to  put  him 
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out  of  countenance.  These  two  opposite  effects  proceed  from  the 
^ame  cause.  Democratic  institutions  generally  give  men  a  lofty 
-notion  of  their  country  and  of  themselves.  An  American  leave'i 
his  country  vnAi  a  heart  swollen  with  pride :  on  arriving  in  Eu- 
rope he  at  once  finds  out  that  we  are  not  so  engrossed  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  great  people  which  inhabits  them  as  he  had 
supposed^  and  this  begins  to  annoy  him.  He  has  been  informed 
that  the  conditions  of  society  are  not  equal  in  our  part  of  the 
globe,  and  he  observes  that  among  the  nations  of  Europe  the  tra- 
ces of  rank  are  not  wholly  oUiterated;  that  wealth  and  birth  still 
retain  some  indeterminate  privileges,  which  force  themselves  upon 
his  notice  while  they  elude  definition.  He  is  tiierefore  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  place  which  he  ought  to  occupy  in  this  half-ruined 
scale  of  classes,  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  hate  and  despise 
each  other,  yet  sufi&ciently  alike  for  him  to  be  always  confounding 
them.  He  is  afraid  of  ranging  himself  too  high— still  more  is  he 
afraid  of  being  ranged  too  low :  this  twofold  peril  keeps  his  mind 
constantly  on  the  stretch,  and  embarrasses  all  he  says  and  does. 

He  learns  from  tradition  that  in  Europe  ceremonial  observances 
werq  infinitely  varied  according  to  different  ranks ;  this  recollec- 
tion of  former  times  completes  his  perplexity,  and  he  is  the  more 
afraid  of  not  obtaining  those  marks  of  respect  which  are  due  to 
him,  as  he  does  not  exaotiy  know  in  what  they  consist  He  is 
like  a  man  surrounded  by  traps :  society  is  not  a  recreation  for 
him,  but  a  serious  toil ;  he  weighs  your  least  actions  interrogates 
your  looks,  and  scrutinizes  all  you  say,  lest  there  should  be  some 
hidden  allusion  to  affi'ont  him.  I  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  a 
provincial  man  of  quality  so  punctilious  in  breeding  as  he  is :  he 
endeavours  to  attend  to  the  slightest  rules  of  etiquette,  and  does 
not  allow  one  of  them  to  be  wsdved  toward  himself:  he  is  full  of 
scruples,  and  at  the  same  time  of  pretenmons ;  he  wishes  to  do 
enough,  but  fears  to  do  too  much ;  and  as  he  does  not  very  .well 
know  the  hmits  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  he  keeps  up  a  haughty 
and  embarrassed  air  of  reserve. 

But  thb  is  not  all  *.  here  is  yet  anotiier  double  of  the  human 
heart  An  American  is  for  ever  talking  of  the  admirable  equality 
which  prevails  in  the  United  States :  aloud  he  makes  it  the  boast 
of  his  country,  but  in  secret  he  deplores  it  for  himself;  and  he 
aspires  to  show  that,  for  his  part,  he  is  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
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oral  state  of  things  which  he  vaunts.  There  is  hardly  an  Amsn- 
can  to  be  met  with  who  does  not  claim  same  remote  kindred  witli 
the  first  founders  of  the  colonies ;  and  as  fiur  the  scions  of  the 
noble  families  of  England^  America  seemed  to  me  to  be  covered 
with  them.  When  an  opulent  American  arrives  in  Europe,  his 
first  care  is  to  ^surround  himself  with  all  the  luxuries  of  wealth : 
he  is  so  afraid  of  being  taken  for  the  plain  citizen  of  a  democracy, 
that  he  adopts  a  hundred  distorted  ways  of  fannging  some  new  in- 
stance of  his  wealth  before  you  every  day.  His  house  will  be  in 
the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  town :  he  will  always  be  sitr- 
roimded  by  a  host  of  servants.  I  have  heard  an  American  com- 
plain,  that  in  the  best  houses  of  Paris  the  sodety  was  rather  mix- 
ed ;  the  taste  which  prevails  there  was  not  pure  enough  for  him ; 
and  he  ventured  to  hint  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a  want  of 
elegance  of  manner ;  he  could  not  accustom  himself  to  see  wit 
concealed  under  such  unpretending  forms. 

These  contrasts  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  If  the  vestiges  of 
former  aristocratic  distinctions,  were  not  so  completely  efiacetl  in 
the  United  States,  the  Americans  woidd  be  less  simple  and  less 
tolerant  in  their  own  country — they  would  require  less,  and  be  less 
fond  of  borrowed  manners  in  ours. 
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When  one  of  them  falls  into  danger,  from  whidi  tlie  otliers  ma j 
save  him  by  a  slight  transient  sacrifice  or  a  sodden  eSort,  they  do 
not  fail  to  make  the  attempt  Not  that  they  are  deeply  interested 
in  his  fate ;  for  if,  by  chance,  their  exertions  are  unavailing,  they 
immediately  forget  the  otject  of  them,  and  return  to  their  own  bu- 
nneas ;  but  a  sort  of  tacit  and  almost  involuntary  agreement  has 
been  passed  between  them,  by  which  each  one  owes  to  the  others 
a  temporary  support  which  he  may  claim  for  himself  in  turn. 

Extend  to  a  people  the  remark  here  applied  to  a  class,  and  you 
will  undeistand  my  meaning.  A  similar  covenant  exists  in  fact 
between  all  the  citizens  of  a  democraqr :  they  all  feel  themselves 
■iilpct  to  the  same  weakness  and  the  same  dangers ;  and  their  in- 
terest, as  well  as  their  sympathy,  makes  it  a  rule  with  them  to  lend 
each  other  mutual  aanstance  when  required.  The  more  equal  so- 
cial conditions  become,  the  more  do  men  display  this  redprocal 
dispo^on  to  oblige  each  other.  In  democracies  no  great  benefits 
are  conferred,  but  good  offices  are  constantly  rendered :  a  roan  sd- 
dom  displays  self-devotion,  but  all  men  are  ready  to  be  of  service 
to  one  another. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BOW  DEMOCRACY  AFFECTS  THE  RELATION  OF  MASTERS   ANI    SfeRVAlfTS. 

An  American  who  had  trayelled  for  a  long  time  in  Europe  once 
said  to  me,  ^  The  English  treat  their  servants  widi  a  stiffness  and 
imperiousness  of  manner  which  surprise  us ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  French  sometimes  treat  their  attendants  with  a  degree  of  fa- 
miliarity or  of  politeness  which  we  cannot  conceive.  It  looks  as 
if  they  were  afraid  to  give  orders :  the  posture  of  the  superior  and 
the  inferior  is  ill-maintained." — ^The  remark  was  a  just  one,  and  I 
have  often  made  it  myself.  I  have  always  considered  England  as 
the  country  in  the  world  ivhere,  in  our  time,  the  bond  of  domestic 
service  is  drawn  most  tightly,  and  France  as  the  country  where  it 
is  most  relaxed.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  masters  stand  so  high  or 
so  low  as  in  these  two  countries.  Between  these  two  extremes  the 
Americans  are  to  be  placed.  Such  is  the  fact  as  it  appears  upon 
the  surface  of  things :  to  discover  the  causes  of  that  hcty  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  search  the  matter  thoroughly. 

No  communities  have  ever  yet  existed  in  which  social  conditions 
have  been  so  equal  that  th^e  were  neither  rich  nor  poor,  and  con- 
sequently  neither  masters  nor  servants.  Democracy  does  not  pre- 
vent the  e^Dstence  of  these  two  classes,  but  it  changes  their  disposi- 
tiobs,  and  modifies  their  mutual  relations. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  servants  form  a  distinct  class,  not 
more  variously  composed  than  that  of  masters.  A  settled  order  is 
soon  established ;  in  the  former  as  well  as  in  the  latta*  class  a  scale 
is  formed,  with  numerous  distinctions  or  marked  gradations  of  rank, 
and  generations  succeed  each  other  thus  without  any  change  of 
poation.  These  two  communities  are  superposed  one  above  the 
other,  always  distinct,  but  regulated  by  analogous  principles.  Hiis 
aristocratic  constitution  does  not  exert  a  les^  powerful  influence  on 
the  notions  and  manners  of  servants  than  on  those  of  mast^s ;  and. 
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although  the  effects  are  different,  the  same  cause  may  easily  be 
traced. 

Both  classes  constitute  small  communities  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation^  and  certain  permanent  notions  of  right  and  throng  are  ul- 
timately engendered  among  them.  The  different  acts  of  human 
life  are  viewed  by  one  particular  and  unchanging  light  In  flie 
sodety  of  servants  as  in  that  of  masters,  men  exercise  a  great  in-- 
fluence  over  each  other ;  they  acknowledge  settled  rules,  and  in 
die  absence  of  law  they  are  guided  by  a  sort  of  public  opinion ; 
thdr  habits  are  settled,  and  their  conduct  is  [.laced  under  a  certain 
control. 

These  men,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  obey,  certainly  do  not  under- 
stand fame,  virtue,  honesty,  and  honour  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
masters ;  but  they  have  a  pride,  a  *nrtue,  and  an  honesty  pertain- 
ing to  their  condition ;  and  they  have  a  notion,  if  I  may  use  tiie 
expression,  of  a  sort  of  servile  honour.*  Because  a  class  is  mean, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  who  belong  to  it  are  mean-heart- 
ed ;  to  think  so  would  be  a  great  mistake.  However  lowly  it  may 
be,  he  who  is  foremost  there,  and  who  has  no  notion  of  quitting  it, 
occupies  an  aristocratic  poation  which  inspires  him  with  lofly  feel- 
mgs,  pride,  and  self-respect,  that  fit  him  for  the  higher  virtues  and 
actions  above  the  common. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  it  was  by  no  means  rare  to  find 
men  of  noble  and  vigorous  mbds  in  the  service  of  the  great,  who 
felt  not  the  servitude  they  b6re,  and  who  submitted  to  the  will  of 
Aeir  masters  without  any  fear  of  their  displeasure. 

But  this  waj»  hardly  ever  the  case  among  the  inferior  ranks  of 
domestic  servants.  It  may  be  imagined  that  he  who  occupies  the 
lowest  stage  of  tiie  order  of  menials  stands  very  low  indeed  The 
Frenph  created  a  word  on  purpose  to  designate  the  servants  of  the 
aristocracy — ^they  called  them  *  lacqueys.'  This  word  lacquey 
served  as  the  strongest  expression,  when  all  others  were  exhausted, 
to  designate  human  meanness.    Under  the  old  French  monarchy,  to 


*  If  the  principal  opinioiis  by  wbieh  men  are  guided  are  eiauimed  elowi| 
and  in  detail,  the  analogy  a]^)6art  still  more  striking:,  and  one  is  lofprind 
to  find  among  them,  just  as  much  as  among  the  haughtiest  scions  of  a 
feudal  race,  pride  of  birth,  respect  for  their  ancestry  and  their  descendants, 
disdain  of  xhevt  inferiors,  a  dresd  of  contact,  a  taste  fbr  etiouette,  preeedenia, 
asn  antiquity. 
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denote  by  a  luigleexpreitioii  a  law-^irited  contemptible  fUlofw,  it 
iraa  neiial  to  saj  that  be  bad  the  wul  of  a  lacquey;  the  term  mi 
«Knigh  to  conyej  all  that  was  intended. 

The  pennanent  mequality  of  conditions  not  only  girea  aervaali 
certain  peculiar  virtues  and  yices,  but  it  places  them  in  a  peculiar 
relation  with  respect  to  their  masters.  Among  aristocratic  nations 
the  poor  man  is  familiarized  from  his  childhood  with  the  notion  of 
being  commanded ;  to  whichever  side  be  turns  his  eyes  the  gradu- 
ated structure  of  society  and  the  aspect  of  obedience  meet  his  view. 
Hence  in  those  countries  die  master  readily  obtains  prompt,  com- 
plete>  rei;)ectfiil9  and  easy  obedience  from  his  servants,  because 
they  revere  in  him  not  only  their  master  but  the  class  of  masters. 
He  weighs  down  their  will  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  aristocracy* 
He  orders  their  actions — ^to  a  certain  extent  he  even  directs  their 
flioughts.  In  aristocracies  the  master  often  exercises,  even  vrith- 
out  being  aware  of  it,  an  amazmg  sway  over  the  opinions,  the 
habits  and  the  manners  of  those  who  obey  him,  and  his  influence 
extends  even  further  than  his  authority. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  there  are  not  only  hereditary  families 
of  servants  as  well  as  of  masters,  but  the  same  families  of  servants 
aiBiere  for  several  generations  to  the  same  families  of  masters  (like 
two  parallel  lines  which  neither  meet  nor  separate) ;  and  this  con- 
siderahly  moififies  the  mutual  relations  of  &ese  two  classes  of  per* 
sons.  Thu8,althou|^  in  aristocratic  society  the  master  and  servant 
have  no  natural  resemblance — although,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
placed  at  an  immense  distance  on  ib%  scak  of  faunan  beings  by 
thek  fortune,  education,  and  opinions — yet  time  ultimately  binds 
them  togeth^.  They  are  connected  by  a  long  series  of  common 
remimscaices,  and  however  difierent they  may  be,  they  grow  alike; 
while  in  democracies,  where  t^ey  are  naturally  almost  alike,  tiiey 
always  remain  strangers  to  eadi  other.  Among  an  aristocratic 
people  the  master  gets  to  look  upon  his  servants  as  an  inferior  and 
secondary  part  of  himself,  and  he  often  takes  an  interest  in  tim 
k)t  by  a  last  stretch  of  egotism. 

Smrants,  on  their  part,  are  not  averse  to  regard  themselves  in 
the  same  li^t ;  and  they  sometimes  identify  tiiemselves  with  the 
person  of  the  master,  so  that  they  become  an  appendage  to  him  in 
tiieir  own  eyes  as  well  as  in  his.  In  aristocracies  a  servant  fills  a 
subordinate  position  which  he  cannot  get  out  of ;  above  him  is 
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tpodier  maoy  holding  a  superior  rank  whidi  he  cannot  kse.  On 
.one  aide  are  obscurity,  poverty,  obedience  for  life ;  on  the  oChei^ 
and  also  for  life,  fame,  wealth,  and  command.  The  two  conifitioiis 
are  always  distinct  and  always  in  propinquity ;  the  tie  that  con- 
nects them  is  as  lasting  as  they  are  themselves. 

In  this  predicament  the  servant  ultimately  detaches  his  notim  ct 
interest  from  his  own  person ;  he  deserts  himself  as  it  were,  or 
rather  he  transports  himself  into  the  character  of  his  master,  and 
.thus  assumes  an  imaginary  personality.  He  complacently  invests 
himself  with  the  wealth  of  those  who  command  him ;  he  shares 
their  fame,  exalts  himself  by  their  rank,  and  feeds  his  mind  with 
borrowed  greatness,  to  which  he  attaches  more  importance  than 
.those  who  fully  and  really  possess  it  There  is  something  touch- 
ittg,  and  at  the  same  time  ridiculous,  in  this  strange  confusion  of 
two  different  states  of  bdng.  These  pasuons  of  masters,  when  they 
pass  into  the  souls  of  menials,  assume  the  natural  dimensions  of  the 
place  they  occupy — they  are  contracted  and  lowered.  What  was 
pride  in  the  former  becomes  puerile  vanity  and  paltry  ostentation 
in  the  latter.  The  servants  of  a  great  man  are  commonly  most 
punctilious  as  to  the  marks  of  respect  due  to  him,  and  they  attach 
more  importance  to  his  slightest  privileges  than  he  does  himself. 
In  France  a  few  of  these  old  servants  of  the  aristocracy  are  still  to 
be  met  with  here  and  there ;  they  have  survived  their  race,  which 
will  soon  disappear  with  them  altogether. 

In  the  United  States  I  never  saw  any  one  at  all  like  them.  The 
Americans  are  not  only  unacquainted  with  the  land  of  man,  but  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  make  them  understand  that  such  ever  existed. 
It  is  scarcely  less  difficult  for  them  to  conceive  it,  than  for  us  to 
form  a  correct  notion  of  what  a  slave  was  among  the  Romans,  or 
a  serf  in  the  middle  ages.  All  these  men  were  in  fact,  though  in 
different  degrees,  results  of  the  same  cause :  they  are  all  retiring 
from  our  sight,  and  disappearing  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past,  to- 
gether with  the  social  condition  to  which  they  owed  their  origin. 

Equality  of  conditions  turns  servants  and  masters  into  new  be* 
ings,  and  places  them  in  new  relative  positions.  When  social  con- 
ditions are  nearly  equal,  men  are  constantly  chan^ng  their  situa- 
tions in  life :  there  is  still  a  class  of  menials  and  a  class  of  masters, 
but  tiieae  classes  are  not  always  composed  of  the  same  individuals, 
atill  less  of  the  same  families;  and  those  who  command  are  not 
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more  secure  of  perpetuity  than  thcNe  iirfio  obey.  At  servaats  do 
wot  form  a  separate  people,  thej  have  no  habits,  prejudices  or  man* 
ners  peculiar  to  themselves :  they  are  not  remarkable  for  any  par- 
ticular turn  of  mind  or  moods  of  feeling*  They  know  no  vices  or 
virtues  of  their  condition,  but  thqr  partake  of  the  education,  the 
ofiiuions,  the  feelings,  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  their  contempo- 
raries ;  and  they  are  honest  men  or  scoundrels  in  the  isame  way  as 
their  masters  are. 

-  The  conditions  of  servants  are  not  less  equal  than  those  of 
mMSt&ca,  As  no  marked  ranks  or  fixed  subordmation  are  to  be 
found  among  them,  they  will  not  display  dther  the  meanness  oc 
the  greatness  which  characterize  the  aristocracy  of  menials  as  well 
as  all  other  aristocrades.  I  never  saw  a  man  in  the  United  States 
'who  reminded  me  of  that  class  of  confidential  servants  of  which 
we  still  retain  a  reminiscence  in  Europe,  neither  did  I  ever  meet 
with  such  a  thing  as  a  lacquey :  all  traces  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other  have  disappeared. 

.  In  donocracies  servants  are  not  only  equal  among  themselves, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  in  some  sort  the  equals  of  their 
masters.  This  requires  explanation  in  order  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood. At  any  moment  a  servant  may  become  a  master,  and  he 
aspires  to  rise  to  that  condition :  the  servant  is  therefore  not  a  dif- 
ferent man  from  the  master.  Why  dien  has  the  former  a  right  to 
command,  and  what  compels  the  latter  to  obey  ? — ^the  firee  and 
tanporary  consent  of  both  their  wills.  Neither  of  them  is  by 
nature  inferior  to  the  other ;  thqr  only  become  so  for  a  time  I^ 
covenant  Withm  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  the  one  is  a  servant, 
•the  other  a  master ;  beyond  it  they  are  two  citizens  of  the  com- 
monwealth—^two  men. 

I  beg  the  reader  particularly  to  observe  that  this  is  not  only  the 
notion  which  servants  themselves  entertain  of  their  own  condition ; 
domestic  service  is  looked  upon  by  masters  in  the  same  light ;  and 
the  precise  limits  of  authority  and  obedience  are  as  clearly  settled 
in  the  mind  of  the  one  as  in  that  of  the  other. 
'  When  the  greater  part  of  the  community  have  long  attained  a 
condition  nearly  alike,  and  when  equality  is  an  old  and  acknow- 
ledged fact,  the  public  mind,  which  is  never  affected  by  exceptions, 
assigns  certain  general  limits  to  the  value  of  man,  above  or  below 
which  no  man  can  long  remam  placed.    It  is  in  vain  that  wealth 
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Atances  between  two  men;  pablic  opimoii)  fotmded  vfoa  Ika 
otoal  order  of  things,  draws  tkon  to  a  oommon  levels  and  creales 
a  species  of  imaginary  equality  between  them,  in  spite  of  the  real 
inequality  of  dieir  conditions.  This  all-powerful  opinkm  panetrales 
at  length  eroi  into  the  hearts  of  those,  whose  interest  might  aim  them 
to  resist  it ;  it  affects  dieir  judgement,  while  it  subdues  their  wilL 

In  their  inmost  convictions  the  master  and  the  serrant  no  longer 
perceive  any  deep-seated  difference  between  them,  and  they  neither 
hope  nor  fear  to  meet  with  any  sudi  at  any  time.  They  are 
therefore  neither  subject  to  disdain  nor  to  anger,  and  thffj  disceai 
in  each  other  neither  humility  nor  pride.  The  master  holds  the 
contract  of  service  to  be  the  only  source  of  his  power,  and  the  ser- 
vant regards  it  as  the  only  cause  of  his  obedience.  They  do  not 
quarrel  about  their  reciprocal  situations,  but  each  knows  his  own 
and  keeps  it 

In  the  French  army  the  common  soldier  is  tak^  from  nearly  the 
same  classes  as  the  officer,  and  may  hold  the  same  commissions ; 
out  of  tiie  ranks  he  considers  himself  entirely  equal  to  his  military 
superiors,  and  in  point  of  fact  he  is  so ;  but  when  under  arms  he 
does  not  he^tate  to  obey,  and  his  obedience  is  not  the  less  prompt, 
precise,  and  ready,  for  being  voluntary  and  defined.  This  example 
may  give  a  notion  of  what  takes  place  between  masters  and  ser- 
vants in  democratic  communities. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  those  warm  and  deep- 
seated  afiections,  which  are  sometimes  kindled  in  the  domestic  ser- 
vice of  aristocracy,  will  ever  spring  up  between  these  two  men,  or 
tiiat  tiiey  will  exhibit  strong  instances  of  self-sacrifice.  In  aris- 
tocracies masters  and  servants  live  apart,  and  frequently  their  only 
intercourse  is  through  a  third  person :  yet  they  commonly  stand 
firmly  by  one  anodier.  In  democratic  countries  the  'master  and 
the  servant  are  close  together :  they  are  in  daily  personal  contact, 
but  tiieir  minds  do  not  intermingle;  they  have  common  occupa- 
tions, hardly  ever  common  interests. 

Among  such  a  people  the  servant  always  considers  himself  as 
a  sojourner  in  the  dwelling  of  his  masters.  He  knew  nothing  of 
their  forefathers — ^he  will  see  nothing  of  their  descendants— he 
"has  nothing  lasting  to  expect  from  their  hand.  Why  then  should 
he  confound  his  life  with  theirs,  and  whence  should  so  strange  a 
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of  himself  proceed  1     The  reciprooal  position  of  the 
two  men  is  changed — ^their  mutual  relations  must  be  so  too. 

I  woidd  fain  illustrate  all  these  reflections  by  the  example  of 
the  Americans ;  but  for  this  purpose  the  distinctions  of  persons 
and  places  must  be  accurately  traced. 

In  the  south  of  the  Union,  slavery  exists ;  all  &at  I  have  just 
said  is  consequently  inapplicable  there.  In  the  north,  the  major- 
ity of  servants  are  either  freed-men  or  the  children  of  freed-men  : 
these  peiscms  occupy  a  contested  position  in  the  public  estimation; 
by  the  laws  they  are  brought  up  to  the  level  of  their  masters — ^by 
the  manners  of  the  country  they  are  obstinately  detruded  from  it 
They  do  not  themselves  clearly  know  their  proper  place,  and  they 
are  almost  always  either  insolent  or  craven. 

But  in  the  northern  States,  especially  in  New  England^  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  whites,  who  agree,  for  wages,  to  yield  a 
temporary  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  fellow-citizens.  I  have 
heard  that  these  servants  commonly  perform  the  duties  of  their  situ- 
ation with  punctuality  and  intelligence ;  and  that,  without  thinking 
themselves  naturally  inferior  to  the  person  who  orders  them,  they 
subnut  without  reluctance  to  obey  him. 

They  appeared  to  me  to  carry  into  service  some  of  those  manly 
haUts  which  independence  and  equality  engender.  Having  once 
selected  a  hard  way  of  life,  they  do  not  seek  to  escape  from  it  by 
indirect  means ;  and  they  have  sufficient  respect  for  ^emselves, 
not  to  reAise  to  &eir  masters  that  obedience  which  they  have 
freely  promised. 

On  their  part,  masters  require  nothing  of  their  servants  but  the 
fkithful  and  rigorous  performance  of  tibe  covenant :  &ey  do  not 
ask  for  marks  of  respect,  they  do  not  claim  their  love  or  devoted 
attachment ;  it  is  enough  that,  as  servants,  they  are  exact  and 
honest. 

It  would  not  then  be  true  to  assert,  that,  m  democratic  society, 
the  relation  of  servants  and  masters  is  disorganized  :  it  is  organ 
ized  on  another  footing ;  the  rule  is  different,  but  there  is  a  rule. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  whether  the  new  state  of  things 
whidi  I  have  just  described  is  inferior  to  that  which  preceded  it, 
or  simply  different  Enough  for  me  that  it  is  fixed  and  determin- 
ed ;  for  what  is  most  important  to  meet  with  among  men  is  not 
any  given  ordering,  but  order. 

44 
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But  what  shall  I  say  of  those  sad  and  troubled  tiises  at  vAaidL 
equality  is  established  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  revolution — 
when  democracy^  after  haying  been  introduced  into  the  state  of 
society^  still  struggles  with  difficulty  against  the  prejudices  and 
manners  of  the  country  1  The  laws,  and  partially  public  opinkniy 
already  declare  that  no  natural  or  permanent  inferiority  exists  be- 
tween the  servant  and  the  master.  But  this  new  belief  has  not 
yet  reached  the  innermost  convictions  of  the  latter^  or  rather  bis 
heart  rejects  it :  in  the  secret  persua»on  of  his  mind  the  master 
thinks  that  he  belongs  to  a  peculiar  and  superior  race ;  he  dares 
not  say  so,  but  he  shudders  while  he  allows  himself  to  be  dragged 
to  the  same  level.  His  authority  over  his  servants  becomes  timid 
and  at  Hie  same  time  harsh :  he  has  already  ceased  to  estertain 
for  them  the  feelings  of  patronizing  kindness  which  long  uncon- 
tested power  always  engenders,  and  he  is  surprised  that,  being 
changed  himself,  his  servant  changes  also.  He  wants  his  attend- 
ants to  form  regular  and  permanent  habits,  in  a  condition  of  do- 
mestic service  which  is  only  temporary ;  he  requires  that  they 
should  appear  contented  with  and  proud  of  a  servile  condition, 
which  they  will  one  day  shake  off— that  they  should  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  a  man  who  can  neither  protect  nor  ruin  them — and  in 
short  that  they  should  contract  an  indissoluble  engagement  to  a 
being  like  themselves,  and  one  who  wiU  last  no  longer  than  they 
will. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  it  often  happens  that  the  condition 
of  domestic  service  does  not  degrade  the  character  of  those  who 
enter  upon  it,  because  tiiey  neither  know  nor  imagine  any  other; 
and  the  amazing  inequality  which  is  manifest  between  them  and 
their  master  app^ears  to  be  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  some  hidden  law  of  Providence. 

In  democracies  the  condition  of  domestic  service  does  not  de- 
grade ide  character  of  those  who  enter  upon  it,  because  it  is  freely 
chosen,  and  adopted  for  a  time  only ;  because  it  is  not  stigmatized 
by  public  opinion,  and  creates  no  permanent  inequality  between 
the  servant  and  the  master. 

But,  while  tiie  transition  from  one  social  condition  to  another  is 
gomg  on,  there  is  almost  always  a  time  when  men's  minds  fluctu- 
ate between  the  aristocratic  notion  of  subjection  and  the  demo« 
^ratic  notion  of  obedience.     Obedience  then  loses  its  moral  ua* 
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portance  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  obeys ;  he  no  longer  considers  it 
as  a  species  of  divine  obligation,  and  he  does  not  yet  view  it  under 
its  purely  human  aspect :  it  has  to  him  no  character  of  sanctity  or 
of  justice,  and  he  submits  to  it  as  to  a  d^ading  but  profitable 
condition. 

At  &at  moment  a  confused  and  imperfect  phantom  of  equality 
haunts  the  minds  of  servants;  they  do  not  at  once  perceive  wheth- 
er the  equality  to  which  they  are  entitled  is  to  be  found  within  or 
without  the  pale  of  domestic  service;  and  thqr  rebel  in  their 
hearts  against  a  subordination  to  which  they  have  subjected  &em- 
selves,  and  from  which  tiiey  derive  actual  profit  They  consent 
to  serve,  and  they  blush  to  obey :  they  like  the  advantages  of  ser- 
vice, but  not  the  master ;  or  rather,  they  are  not  aure  that  they 
ought  not  themselves  to  be  masters,  and  they  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider him  who  orders  them  as  an  imjust  usurper  of  their  own  rights. 

Then  it  is  that  the  dwelling  of  every  citizen  otkrs  a  spectacle 
somewhat  analogous  to  &e  gloomy  aspect  of  poUtical  society.  A 
.secret  and  intestine  warfare  is  gomg  on  there  between  powers,  ever 
rivals  and  suspicious  of  one  another :  the  master  is  ill-natured  and 
weak,  the  servant  illniatured  and  intractable ;  the  one  constantly 
attempts  to  evade  by  unfair  restrictions  his  obligation  to  protect 
and  to  remunerate — ^the  other  his  obligation  to  obey.  The  reins 
of  d(»nestic  government  dangle  between  them,  to  be  snatched  at 
by  one  or  tiie  other. 

The  Imes  which  divide  authority  from  oppression,  liberty  from 
license,  and  right  from  might,  are  to  thdr  eyes  so  jumbled  together 
and  confused,  that  no  one  knows  exactly  what  he  is,  or  what  he 
may  be,  or  what  he  ought  to  be.  Such  a  con£tion  is  not  democ- 
racy, but  revolution. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THAT   DEMOCRATIC    INSTITUTIONS   AND  MANNERS   TEND  TO   RAISE 
RENTS   AND  SHORTEN  THE   TERMS  OF  LEASES. 

What  has  been  said  of  servants  and  masters  is  applicable,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  land-owners  and  farming  tenants ;  but  this  sub<» 
ject  deserves  to  be  considered  by  itself. 

In  America  there  are,  properly  speaking,  no  farming  t^ants ; 
every  man  owns  the  ground  he  tills.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
democratic  laws  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  land-own- 
ers, and  to  diminish  that  of  farming  tenants.  Yet  what  takes 
place  in  the  United  States  is  much  less  attributable  to  the  ii^tu- 
tions  of  the  country  than  to  the  country  itself.  In  America  land 
is  cheap,  and  any  one  may  easily  become  a  land-owner ;  its  re^ 
turns  are  small,  and  its  produce  cannot  well  be  divided  between  a 
land-owner  and  a  farmer.  America  therefore  stands  alone  in  this 
as  well  as  in  many  other  respects,  and  it  would  be  a  nustake  to 
take  it  as  an  example. 

I  believe  that  in  democratic  as  well  as  in  aristocratic  countries 
there  will  be  land-owners  and  tenants,  but  the  connexion  existing 
bet\veen  tiiem  will  be  of  a  different  kind.  In  aristocracies  the  hire 
of  a  farm  is  paid  to  the  landlord,  not  only  in  rent,  but  in  respect, 
regard,  and  duty :  in  democracies  the  whole  is  paid  in  cash.  When 
estates  are  divided  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  per4^.- 
nent  connexion  which  existed  between  families  and  the  soil  is 
dissolved,  the  land-owner  and  the  tenant  are  only  casually  brought 
into  contact  They  meet  for  a  moment  to  settle  the  conditions  of 
the  agreement,  and  then  lose  sight  of  each  other ;  they  are  two 
strangers  brought  together  by  a  common  interest,  and  who  keenly  talk 
over  a  matter  of  business,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  make  money. 

In  proportion  as  property  is  subdivided  and  wealth  distributed 
over  the  country,  the  community  is  filled  with  people  whose  former 
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opulence  is  declining,  and  with  others  whose  fortunes  are  of  recent 
growth  and  whose  wants  increase  more  rapidly  than  their  resources. 
For  all  such  persons  the  smallest  pecuniary  profit  is  a  matter  of 
importance,  and  none  of  them  feel  disposed  to  waive  any  of  thdr 
claims,  or  to  lose  any  portion  of  their  income. 

As  ranks  are  intermingled,  and  as  very  large  as  well  as  very 
scanty  fortune  become  more  rare,  every  day  brings  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  land-owner  nearer  to  that  of  the  farmer :  the  one  has 
not  naturally  any  uncontested  superiority  over  the  other ;  between 
two  men  who  are  equal,  and  not  at  ease  in  their  circumstances,  the 
contract  of  hire  b  exclusively  an  affair  of  money. 

A  man  whose  estate  extends  over  a  whole  district,  and  who 
owns  an  hundred  farms,  is  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  gaining 
at  the  same  time  the  affections  of  some  thousands  of  men ;  this  ob- 
ject appears  to  call  for  his  exertions,  and  to  attam  it  he  will  readily 
make  considerable  sacrifices.  But  he  who  owns  a  hundred  acres 
is  insensible  to  similar  considerations,  and  he  cares  but  little  to  win 
the  private  regard  of  his  tenant 

An  aristocracy  does  not  expire  like  a  man  in  a  single  day ;  the 
aristocratic  principle  is  slowly  undermined  in  men's  opinion,  before 
it  is  attacked  in  their  laws.  Long  before  open  war  is  declared 
against  it,  the  tie  which  had  hitherto  united  the  higher  classes  to 
the  lower  may  be  seen  to  be  gradually  relaxed.  Indifference  and 
contempt  are  betrayed  by  one  class,  jealousy  and  hatred  by  the 
others :  the  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor  becomes  less  firequent 
and  less  kind,  and  rents  are  raised.  This  is  not  the  consequence  of 
a  democratic  revolution,  but  its  certain  harlnnger :  for  an  aristocracy 
which  has  lost  the  affections  of  the  people,  once  and  for  ever,  is  like 
a  tree  dead  at  the  root,  which  is  the  more  easily  torn  up  by  the 
'  Inds  the  higher  its  branches  have  spread. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  the  rents  of  farms  have  ama- 
zingly increased,  not  only  in  France  but  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  The  remarkable  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  within  the  same  period  do 
not  sufBce  in  my  opinion  to  explain  this  fact :  recourse  must  be  had 
to  another  cause  more  powerful  and  more  concealed.  I  believe  that 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  democratic  institutions  which  several 
European  nations  have  adopted,  and  in  the  democratic  passiona 
which  more  or  leas  agitate  all  the  rest 
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I  hare  frequently  heard  great  English  land-owners  congratulate 
themselves  that,  at  the  present  day,  they  derive  a  much  larger  in* 
come  from  their  estates  than  their  fathers  did.  They  have  p^haps 
good  reason  to  be  glad ;  but  most  assuredly  they  know  not  what 
they  are  glad  of.  They  think  they  axe  maldng  a  clear  gain,  when 
it  is  in  reality  only  an  exchange :  their  influence  is  what  they  are 
parting  with  for  cash ;  and  what  they  gain  in  money  will  ere  long 
be  lost  in  power. 

There  is  yet  another  sign  by  which  it  is  easy  to  know  that  a 
great  democratic  revolution  is  going  on  or  approaching.  In  the 
middle  ages  almost  all  lands  were  leased  for  lives,  or  for  very  long 
terms:  the  domestic  economy  of  that  pei:iod  shows  that  leases 
for  ninety-nine  years  were  more  frequent  then  than  leases 
for  twelve  years  are  now.  Men  then  believed  that  families  were 
immortal ;  men's  conditions  seemed  settled  for  ever,  and  the  whole 
of  society  appeared  to  be  so  fixed,  that  it  was  not  supposed  that 
anything  would  ever  be  stirred  or  shaken  in  it^  structure.  In  ages 
of  equality,  the  human  mind  takes  a  different  bent :  the  prevailing 
notion  is  that  nothing  abides,  and  man  is  haunted  by  the  thought 
of  mutability.  Under  this  impres^on  the  land-owner  and  Hhe  ten- 
ant himself  are  instinctively  averse  to  protracted  terms  of  obliga- 
tion :  they  are  afraid  of  being  tied  up  to-morrow  by  the  contract 
which  benefits  them  to-day  •  They  have  vague  anticipations  of  some 
sudden  and  unforeseen  change  in  their  conditions;  they  mistrust 
themselves ;  they  fear  lest  their  taste  should  change,  and  lest  they 
should  lament  that  they  cannot  rid  themselves  of  what  they  coveted : 
nor  are  such  fears  unfounded,  for  in  democratic  ages  that  which  is 
most  fluctuating  amid  the  fluctuation  of  all  around  is  the  heart  of 
man. 
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CIHAPTER  Vn. 

INFLUENCE   OF  DEMOGRACT   ON   WAGES. 

Most  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  akeady  made  in  speaking  of 
senrants  and  masters^  may  be  appUed  to  masters  and  workmen.  As 
tiie  gradations  of  the  social  scale  come  to  be  less  observed^  while 
the  great  sink  the  humble  rise,  and  poverty  as  well  as  opulence 
ceases  to  be  hereditary,  the  distance  hoUh  in  reality  and  in  opinion, 
which  heretofore  separated  the  workman  from  the  master,  is  les- 
sened every  day.  The  workman  conceives  a  more  lofty  opinion  of 
his  rights,  of  his  future,  of  himself;  he  is  filled  with  new  ambition 
and  with  new  deares,  he  is  harassed  by  new  wants.  Every  instant 
he  views  with  longing  eyes  the  profits  of  his  employer ;  and  in 
order  to  share  them,  he  strives  to  dispose  of  his  labour  at  a  higher 
rate,  and  he  generally  succeeds  at  length  in  the  attempt 

In  democratic  countries,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  most  of  the  branch- 
es of  productive  industry  are  carried  on  at  a  small  cost,  by  men 
little  removed  by  their  wealth  or  education  above  the  level  of  those 
whom  they  employ.  These  manufacturing  speculators  are  ex- 
tremely numerous;  their  interests  differ;  they  cannot  therefore 
easUy  concert  or  combine  their  exertions.  On  the  other  hand  the 
workmen  have  almost  always  some  sure  resources,  which  enable 
them  to  refuse  to  work  when  they  cannot  get  what  they  conceive 
to  be  the  fair  price  of  their  labour.  In  the  constant  struggle  for 
wages  which  is  going  on  between  these  two  classes,  their  strength 
is  divided,  and  success  alternates  from  one  to  the  other. 

It  is  even  probable  that  in  the  end  the  interest  of  the  working 
dan  must  prevail ;  for  the  high  wages  which  they  have  already 
obtained  make  them  every  day  less  dependant  on  their  masters ;  and 
as  they  grow  more  independent,  they  have  greater  facilities  for  ob- 
taining a  further  increase  of  wages. 

I  shall  take  for  example  that  branch  of  productive  industry  which 
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is  still  at  the  present  day  the  most  generally  followed  in  France, 
and  in  almost  all  the  coimtries  of  the  world — ^I  mean  the  cultiya- 
tion  of  the  soil.  In  France  most  of  those  who  labour  for  hire  in 
agricidture,  are  themselves  owners  of  certain  plots  of  ground, 
which  just  enable  them  to  subsist  without  working  for  any  <nie  else. 
When  these  labourers  come  to  oflfer  their  services  to  a  neighbour- 
ing land-owner  or  farmer,  if  he  refuses  them  a  certain  rate  of  wa- 
ges, they  retire  to  their  own  small  property  and  await  another 
opportunity. 

I  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  assert^  that  a  slow  and 
gradual  rise  of  wages  is  one  of  the  general  laws  of  democratic 
conmiunities.  In  proportion  as  social  conditions  become  mcure 
equal,  wages  rise ;  and  as  wages  are  higher,  social  conditions  be- 
come more  equal. 

But  a  great  an()  gloomy  exception  occurs  in  our  own  time.  I 
have  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  aristocracy,  expelled  from 
political  society,  has  taken  refuge  in  certain  departments  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  and  has  established  its  sway  there  under  another 
form ;  this  powerfully  affects  the  rate  of  wages. 

As  a  large  capital  is  required  to  embark  in  the  great  manufac- 
turing speculations  to  which  I  allude,  the  number  of  persons  who 
enter  upon  them  is  exceedingly  limited :  as  their  number  is  small, 
they  can  easily  concert  together,  and  fix  the  rate  of  wages  as  they 
please. 

Their  workmen  on  the  contrary  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
the  number  of  them  is  always  increasing ;  for,  from  time  to  time, 
an  extraordinary  run  of  business  takes  place,  during  which  wages 
are  inordinately  high,  and  they  attract  the  surrounding  population 
to  the  factories.  But  when  once  men  have  embraced  that  line  of 
life,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  cannot  quit  it  again,  becaise 
they  soon  contract  habits  of  body  and  mind  which  unfit  them  for 
any  other  sort  of  toil.  These  men  have  generally  but  little  educa- 
tion and  industry,  with  but  few  resources ;  they  stand  th^efore 
almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  master. 

When  competition,  or  other  fortuitous  circumstances,  less^i  Us 
profits,  he  can  reduce  the  wages  of  his  workmen  almost  at  pit 
ure,  and  make  from  them  what  he  loses  by  the  chances  of 
ness.  Should  the  workmen  strike,  the  master,  who  is  a  rich  man, 
can  very  well  wait  without  being  ruined  until  necessity  brings  them 
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^  back  to  him ;  but  they  must  work  day  by  day  or  they  die,  for  their 

^  only  property  is  in  their  hands.    They  have  long  been  impoyeiiAed 

by  oppression,  and  the  poorer  they  become  the  more  easily  may 

^  they  be  oppressed :  they  can  never  escape  from  this  fatal  circle  of 

cause  and  consequence. 

It  is  not  then  surprising  that  wages,  after  having  sometimes  sud- 
denly risen,  are  permanently  lowered  in  this  branch  of  industry ; 
whereas  in  other  callings  the  price  of  labour,  which  generally  in- 
creases but  little,  is  nevertheless  constantly  augmented. 

This  state  of  dependance  and  wretchedness,  in  which  a  part  of 
the  manufacturing  population  of  our  time  lives,  forms  an  exception 
to  the  general  nile,  contrary  to  the  state  of  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity; but,  for  this  very  reason,  no  circumstance  is  more  impor- 
tant or  more  deserving  of  the  especial  consideration  of  the  legislator ; 
for  when  the  wlu)Ie  of  society  is  in  motion,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
any  one  class  stationary ;  and  when  the  greater  number  of  men 
are  opening  new  paths  to  fortune,  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  make  the 
few  support  in  peace  their  wants  and  their  desires. 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 

INFLUKNCE  OP  DEMOCRAGT  ON  KINDREB. 

I  HATS  just  exaBiined  the  changes  vrhich  the  equality  \A  con 
dttions  produces  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  ratSL^ws  of 
the  community  among  democratic  nations,  and  among  thfj  Amen* 
cans  in  particular.  I  would  now  go  deeper,  and  inqiiien  into  the 
closer  ties  of  kindred :  my  object  here  is  not  to  seek  for  new  truths, 
but  to  show  in  what  manner  facts  already  known  am  connected 
with  my  subject 

It  has  been  universally  remarked,  that  in  our  time  the  several 
members  of  a  family  stand  upon  an  entirely  new  footing  toward 
each  other;  that  the  distance  which  formeriy  sepa:*{<ted  a  father 
from  his  sons  has  been  lessened ;  and  that  paternal  aiithority,  if  not 
destroyed,  is  at  least  inq>aired. 

Something  analogous  to  this,  but  even  more  striking,  may  be 
observed  in  the  United  States.  In  America,  iht  family,  in  the 
Roman  and  aristocratic  signification  of  the  worJ,  does  not  eidst. 
All  that  remdns  of  it  are  a  few  vestiges  in  the  first  years  of  child* 
hood,  when  the  father  exerdses,  without  opposition,  that  absolute 
domestic  authority,  which  the  feebleness  of  his  children  renders 
necessary,  and  which  their  interest,  as  well  as  his  own  incontest- 
able superiority,  warrants.  But  as  soon  as  the  young  American 
approaches  manhood,  the  ties  of  filial  obedience  are  relaxed  day  by 
day:  master  of  his  thoughts,  he  is  soon  master  of  his  conduct  In 
America  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  adolescence :  at  the  close 
of  boyhood  the  man  appears,  and  begins  to  trace  out  his  own  path. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  is  preceded  by  a  do- 
mestic struggle,  in  which  the  son  has  obtained  by  a  sort  of  moral 
violence  the  liberty  that  his  father  refused  him*  The  same  haUts, 
the  same  principles  which  impel  the  one  to  assert  his  independence, 
predispose  the  other  to  consider  the  use  of  that  independence  as  an 
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incpntestable  right  The  former  does  not  exhibit  any  of  those 
rancorous  or  irregular  passions  ,^vhich  disturb  men  long  after  they 
have  shaken  off  an  established  authority ;  the  latter  feels  none  of 
that  bitter  and  angry  regret  which  is  apt  to  survive  a  by-gone 
power.  The  fattier  foresees  the  limits  of  his  authority  long  before- 
hand, and  when  the  time  arrives  he  surrenders  it  without  a  struggle : 
the  son  looks  forward  to  the  exact  period  at  which  he  will  be  hi9 
own  master ;  and  he  enters  upon  his  freedom  without  precipitation 
and  without  effort,  as  a  possession  which  is  his  own,  and  which  no 
one  seeks  to  wrest  from  him.* 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  without  utility  to  show  how  these  changes 
which  take  place  in  family  relations,  are  closely  connected  with  the 
social  and  political  revolution  which  is  approaching  its  consumma- 
tion under  our  own  observation. 

There  arc  certain  great  social  principles,  which  a  people  either 
introduces  everywhere,  or  tolerates  nowhere.  In  countries  which 
are  aristocratically  constituted  with  all  the  gradations- of  rank,  the 
government  never  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  mass  of  the  gov- 
erned :  as  men  are  united  together,  it  is  enough  to  lead  the  fore<» 
most — the  rest  will  follow.  This  is  equally  applicable  to  the  family, 
as  to  all  aristocracies  which  have  a  head. 

*  The  Americans  however  have  not  yet  thought  fit  to  strip  the  parent,  as 
has  been  done  in  France,  of  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  parental  authority, 
by  depriving  him  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property  at  his  death. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  a  testator. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  almost  all  others,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  if  the 
political  legislation  of  the  Americans  is  much  more  democratic  than  that  of 
the  French,  the  civil  legislation  of  the  latter  is  infinitely  more  democratic 
than  that  of  the  former.  This  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  The  civil 
legislation  of  France  was  the  work  of  a  man  .who  saw  that  it  was  his  in- 
terest  to  satisfy  the  democratic  passions  of  his  contemporaries  in  all  that 
was  not  direcdy  and  immediately  hostile  to  his  own  power.  He  was 
willing  to  allow  some  popular  principles  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
property  and  the  government  of  families,  provided  they  were  not  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  administration  of  public  afiairs.  While  the  torrent  of 
democracy  overwhelmed  the  civil  laws  of  the  country,  he  hoped  to  find  an 
easy  shelter  behind  its  political  institutions.  This  policy  was  at  once  both 
adroit  and  selfish :  but  a  compromise  of  this  kind  could  not  last;  for  in  the 
end  political  institutions  never  fail  to  become  the  image  and  expression  of 
civil  society ;  and  in  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  is  more  poUtioal 
m  a  nation  than  its  civil  legialaticm. 
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Among  aristocratic  nations,  social  institutions  recognise,  in  truth, 
no  one  in  the  family  but  the  father;  children  are  received  by  society 
at  his  hands;  society  governs  him,  he  governs  them.  Thus  the 
parent  has  not  only  a  natural  right,  but  he  acquires  a  political 
right,  to  command  them :  he  is  the  author  and  the  support  of  his 
family ;  but  he  is  also  its  constituted  ruler. 

In  democracies,  where  the  government  picks  out  every  indi^ndual 
singly  from  the  mass,  to  make  him  subservieri  to  Hie  general  laws 
of  the  conmiunity,  no  such  intermediate  person  is  required:  a 
father  is  there,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  only  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, older  and  richer  than  his  sons. 

When  most  of  the  conditions  of  life  are  extremely  unequal,  and 
the  inequality  of  these  conditions  is  permanent,  the  notion  of  a 
superioi*  grows  upon  the  imaginations  of  men :  if  the  law  invested 
him  with  no  privileges,  custom  and  public  opinion  would  concede 
them.  When,  on  the  contrary,  men  differ  but  httle  from  each 
other,  and  do  not  always  remain  in  dissimilar  conditions  of  life,  the 
general  notion  of  a  superior  becomes  weaker  and  less  distinct :  it 
is  vain  for  legislation  to  strive  to  place  him  who  obeys  very  much 
beneath  him  who  commands ;  the  manmers  of  the  time  bring  the 
two  men  nearer  to  one  another,  and  draw  them  daily  toward  the 
same  level. 

Although  the  legislation  of  an  aristocratic  people  should  grant 
no  peculiar  privileges  to  the  heads  of  famiUes,  I  shall  not  be  the 
less  convinced  that  their  power  is  more  respected  and  more  exten* 
sive  than  in  a  democracy ;  for  I  know  that,  whatsoever  the  laws 
may  be,  superiors  always  appear  higher  and  inferiors  lower  in  aris- 
tocracies than  among  democratic  nations. 

When  men  live  more  fpr  the  remembrance  of  what  has  been  than 
for  the  care  of  what  is,  and  when  they  are  more  given  to  attend 
to  what  their  ancestors  thought  than  to  think  themselves,  the  father 
18  the  natural  and  necessary  tie  between  the  past  and  the  present-^ 
the  link  by  which  ihe  ends  of  these  two  chains  are  connected.  In 
aristocracies,  then,  the  father  is  not  only  the  civil  head  of  the 
family,  but  the  oracle  of  its  traditions,  the  expounder  of  its  cus- 
toms, the  arbiter  of  its  manners.  He  is  listened  to  with  deference, 
be  18  addressed  with  respect,  and  the  love  which  is  felt  for  him  is 
always  tempered  with  fear. 

When  the  condition  of  society  becomes  democratic,  and  men  adopt 
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SIS  tlieir  general  principle  that  it  is  good  and  lawful  to  judge  of  all 
things  for  oneself,  using  former  points  of  belief  not  as  a  rule  of 
faith  but  simply  as  a  means  of  information,  the  power  which  the 
opinions  of  a  father  exercise  over  those  of  his  sons  diminishes  as 
well  as  his  legal  power. 

Perhaps  the  subdivision  of  estates  which  democracy  brings  with 
it  contributes  more  than  any  thing  else  to  change  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  a  father  and  his  children.  When  the  property  of 
the  father  of  a  family  is  scanty,  his  son  and  himself  constantly  live 
in  the  same  place,  and  share  the  same  occupations :  habit  and  ne- 
cessity bring  them  together,  and  force  them  to  hold  constant  com- 
munication :  the  inevitable  consequence  is  a  sort  of  familiar  inti- 
macy, which  renders  authority  less  absolute,  and  which  can  ill  be 
reconciled  with  the  external  forms  of  respect 

Now  in  democratic  countries  the  class  of  those  who  are  possessed 
of  small  fortunes  is  precisely  that  which  gives  strength  to  the 
notions,  and  a  particular  direction  to  the  manners,  of  the  com- 
munity. That  class  makes  its  opinions  prepcmderate  as  univer- 
sally as  its  will,  and  even  those  who  are  most  inclined  to  resist  its 
commands  are  carried  away  in  the  end  by  its  example.  I  have 
known  eager  opponents  of  democracy  who  allowed  their  children 
to  address  them  with  perfect  colloquial  equality. 

Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  power  of  aristocracy  is  declining, 
the  austere,  the  conventional,  and  the  legal  part  of  parental  au- 
thority vanishes,  and  a  species  of  equality  prevails  around  tbe 
domestic  hearth.  I  know  not,  upon  the  whole,  whether  society 
loses  by  the  change,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  man  individu- 
ally is  a  gainer  by  it.  I  think  that,  in  proportion  as  manners  and 
laws  become  more  democratic,  the  relaticm  of  father  and  son  be- 
comes more  intimate  and  more  afiecticmate;  rules  and  authority 
are  less  talked  of;  confidence  and  tenderness  are  oftentimes  in- 
creased, and  it  would  seem  that  the  natural  bond  is  drawn  closer  in 
proportion  as  the  social  bond  is  loosened. 

In  a  democratic  family  the  father  exercises  no  other  power  than 
that  with  which  men  love  to  invest  the  affection  and  the  experience 
of  age :  his  orders  would  perhaps  be  disobeyed,  but  his  advice  is  for 
the  most  part  authoritative.  Though  he  be  not  hedged  in  with 
ceremonial  respect,  his  sons  at  least  accost  him  with  confidence ; 
DO  settled  form  of  speech  is  appropriated  to  the  mode  of  addressing 
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Mm»  but  they  speak  to  him  constantly  and  are  ready  ta  ooasnJt 
him  day  by  day :  the  master  and  the  constituted  ruler  have  van- 
ished— the  father  remains. 

Nothing  more  is  needed,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  states  of  society  in  this  respect,  than  to  peruse  the 
family  correspondence  of  aristocratic  ages.  The  style  is  always 
correct,  ceremonious,  stiff,  and  so  cold  that  the  natural  warmth  of 
the  heart  can  hardly  be  felt  in  the  language.  The  language  on  the 
contrary  addressed  by  a  son  to  his  father  in  democratic  countries  k 
always  marked  by  mingled  freedom,  familiarity  and  affection,  which 
at  once  show  that  new  relations  have  sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of 
the  family. 

A  similar  revolution  takes  place  in  the  mutual  relations  of 
children.  In  aristocratic  families,  as  well  as  in  aristocratic  sodety, 
every  place  is  marked  out  beforehand.  Not  only  does  the  father 
occupy  a  separate  rank,  in  which  he  enjoys  extensive  privileges, 
but  even  the  children  are  not  equal  among  themselves.  The  age 
and  sex  of  each  irrevocably  determine  his  rank,  and  secure  to  him 
certain  privileges:  most  of  these  distinctions  are  abolished  or 
diminished  by  democracy. 

In  aristocratic  families  the  eldest  son,  inheriting  the  greater  part 
of  the  property  and  almost  all  the  rights  of  the  family,  becomes  the 
chief,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  master,  of  his  brothers.  Great- 
ness and  power  are  for  him — ^for  them,  mediocrity  and  dependance. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that,  among  aristocratic 
nations,  the  privileges  of  the  eldest  son  are  advantageous  to  himself 
alone,  or  that  they  excite  nothing  but  envy  and  hatred  in  those 
around  him.  The  eldest  son  commonly  endeavours  to  procure 
wealth  and  power  for  his  brothers,  because  the  general  q>lendour 
of  the  house  is  reflected  back  on  him  who  represents  it ;  the  younger 
sons  seek  to  back  the  elder  brother  in  all  his  undertakings,  because 
the  greatness  and  power  of  the  he^  of  the  family  better  enable 
him  to  provide  for  all  its  branches.  The  different  members  of  an 
aristocratic  family  are  therefore  very  closely  bound  together ;  their 
interests  are  connected,  their  minds  agree,  but  their  hearts  are 
seldom  in  harmony. 

Democracy  also  binds  brothers  to  each  other,  but  by  v«y  dif- 
ferent means.  Under  democratic  laws  all  the  children  are  perfectly 
equal,  and  consequently  independent :  nothing  brings  them  forcibly 
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together,  but  nothing  keqps  them  apart;  and  as  ttiqr  hare  the 
tame  origin,  as  they  are  trained  under  the  same  roof,  as  they  are 
treated  with  the  aamo  care,  and  as  no  peculiar  privilege  di»> 
tingaishes  or  divides  them,  the  affectionate  and  youUiM  intimaqr 
of  early  years  easily  springs  up  between  them.  Scarcdy  any  op«- 
portimities  occur  to  break  the  tie  thus  formed  at  the  outset  of  life; 
for  their  brotherhood  brings  them  daily  together,  without  onbar- 
rassing  thenu  It  is  not  then  by  interest,  but  by  common  associa^ 
tions  and  by  the  free  sympathy  of  opinion  and  of  taste,  that  democ- 
racy unites  brothers  to  each  other.  It  divides  their  inheritance,  but 
it  allows  their  hearts  and  minds  to  mingle  together. 

Such  is  the  charm  of  these  democratic  manners,  that  even  the 
partisans  of  aristocracy  are  caught  by  it ;  and  after  having  experi- 
enced it  for  some  time,  they  are  by  no  means  tempted  to  revert  to 
the  respectful  and  frigid  observances  of  aristocratic  famiUes.  They 
would  be  glad  to  retain  the  domestic  habits  of  democracy,  if  they 
might  throw  off  its  social  conditions  and  its  laws;  but  these  ele- 
ments are  indissolubly  united,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exiyyj  the 
former  without  enduring  the  latter. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  on  fiUal  love  and  fraternal  affection 
are  applicable  to  all  the  passions  which  emanate  spontaneously 
bom.  human  nature  itselfl 

If  a  certain  mode  of  thought  or  feeling  is  the  result  of  some  pe- 
culiar condition  of  life,  when  that  condition  is  altered  nothing  what- 
ever remains  of  the  thought  or  feeling.  Thus  a  law  may  bind  two 
members  of  the  community  very  closely  to  one  another ;  but  that 
law  being  abolished,  they  stand  asunder.  Nothing  was  more 
strict  than  the  tie  which  united  the  vassal  to  the  lord  under  the 
feudal  system :  at  the  present  day  the  two  men  know  not  each 
other;  the  fear,  the  gratitude,  and  the  affection  which  formerly 
connected  them  have  vanished,  and  not  a  restige  of  the  tie  remains. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  those  feelmgs  which  are 
natural  to  manldnd.  Whenever  a  law  attempts  to  tutor  these 
feelings  in  any  particular  manner,  it  seklom  fails  to  weaken  them; 
by  attempting  to  add  to  their  intensity,  it  robs  them  of  some  of 
their  elements,  for  they  are  never  stronger  than  when  left  to  them- 
selves. 

Democracy,  which  destroys  or  obscures  almost  all  the  old  con* 
rentional  rules  of  society,  and  which  prevents  men  from  readily 


aanetting  to  new  ones,  entirely  eflhces  most  of  the  feelings  to  which 
these  conventional  rales  have  giren  rise ;  but  it  only  modifies  some 
others,  and  frequently  imparts  to  them  a  degree  of  energy  and 
sweetness  unknown  before. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  to  condense  mto  a  single  proposition 
the  whole  meaning  of  this  chapter,  and  of  several  others  that  pre-> 
ceded  it  Democracy  loosens  social  ties,  but  it  draws  the  ties  of 
Batore  more  tight;  it  brings  Idndred  more  closely  tc^ether,  while 
k  {daces  the  various  members  of  the  community  more  widely  apart 
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CHAPTER  K. 
nmcATioN  OF  Ytxm&  wobien  in  the  unttbd  states. 

No  free  commumties  ever  existed  without  morals;  and,  as  I  ob- 
served in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  morals  are  the  work  d 
woman  Consequently,  whatever  affects  the  condition  of  women, 
their  habits  and  their  opinions,  has  great  political  importance  in 
my  eyes. 

Among  almost  all  Protestant  nations  yomig  women  are  far  more 
the  mistresses  of  their  own  actions  than  they  are  in  Catholic  comi-* 
tries.  This  indq>endence  is  still  greater  in  Protestant  comitries  like 
England,  which  have  retained  or  acquired  the  right  of  self-gOTem- 
ment;  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  then  infused  into  the  domestic  oirde 
by  political  habits  and  by  reli^us  opinions.  In  the  United  States 
the  doctiues  of  Protestantism  are  combined  with  great  political 
freedom  and  a  most  democratic  state  of  society;  and  nowhere 
are  young  women  surrendered  so  early  or  4so  conq>letely  to  their 
own  guidance. 

Long  before  an  American  girl  arrives  at  the  age  of  marriage, 
her  emancip&tbn  from  maternal  control  begins :  she  has  scarcdy 
ceased  to  be  a  child,  when  she  already  thinks  tor  herself,  speaks 
with  freedom,  and  acts  on  her  own  impulse.  The  great  scene  of 
the  world  is  constantly  open  to  her  view ;  far  from  seeking  con- 
cealment,  it  is  every  day  disclosed  to  her  more  completely,  and  die 
is  taught  to  survey  it  with  a  firm  and  cahn  gaze.  Thus  the  vices 
and  dangers  of  society  are  early  revealed  to  her ;  as  she  sees  them 
clearly,  she  views  them  without  illusi<His,  and  braves  them  without 
fear ;  for  Ae  is  fidl  of  reliance  on  her  own  strength,  and  her  rdi- 
ance  seems  to  be  idiared  by  all  who  are  about  her. 

An  American  girl  scarcely  ever  displays  that  virginal  bloom  im 
the  midst  of  young  desires,  or  that  innocent  and  ingenuous  grace 
wludi  usually  attend  the  £urq>eaQ  woman  in  the  transition  from 
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girlhood  to  youth.  It  is  rarely  that  an  American  woman  at  anj 
age  Asp]zys  childish  timidity  or  ignorance.  like  the  yonng  wo- 
men of  Europe,  she  seeks  to  please,  but  she  knows  precisely  the 
cost  of  pleasing.  If  she  does  not  abandcm  herself  to  evil,  at  least 
she  knows  that  it  exists ;  and  she  is  remarkable  rather  for  purity 
of  manners  than  for  chastity  of  mind. 

I  haye  been  frequently  surprised,  and  almost  frightened,  at  the 
singular  address  and  happy  boldness  with  which  young  women  in 
America  contriye  to  manage  their  tiioughts  and  their  language, 
amid  all  the  difficulties  of  stimulating  conversation ;  a  philosopher 
would  have  stumbled  at  every  istep  along  the  narrow  path  "whkh 
fliey  trod  without  accidents  and  without  efibrt  It  is  easy  indeed 
to  percave  that,  even  amid  the  independence  of  eariy  youdi,  an 
American  woman  is  always  mistress  of  herself:  she  indulges  in 
all  permitted  pleasures,  without  yielding  herself  up  to  any  of  them  ; 
and  her  reason  never  allows  the  reins  of  self-guidance  to  drop, 
though  it  often  seems  to  hold  them  loosely. 

In  France,  where  remnants  of  every  age  are  still  so  strangely 
mmgled  in  the  (pinions  and  tastes  of  the  people,  women  com^ 
monly  receive  a  reserved,  retired,  and  almost  conventual  education, 
as  they  did  in  aristocratic  times;  and  then  they  are  suddenly 
abandoned,  without  a  guide  and  without  assistance,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  irregularities  inseparable  from  democratic  society. 

The  Americans  are  more  consistent  They  have  found  out  that 
in  a  democracy  the  independence  of  individuals  cannot  fail  to  be 
very  great,  youth  premature,  tastes  ill-restnuned,  customs  fleeting, 
public  opinion  often  unsettled  and  powerless,  paternal  authority 
weak,  and  marital  authority  cx)ntested.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, believing  that  they  had  little  chance  of  repressing  in  woman 
the  most  vdiement  passions  of  the  human  heart,  they  held  that 
the*  surer  way  was  to  teach  her  the  art  of  combating  those  pas- 
mons  for  herself.  As  they  could  not  prevent  her  virtue  from  bdng 
exposed  to  frequent  danger,  they  determined  that  she  should  know 
bow  best  to  defend  it ;  and  more  reliance  was  placed  on  the  free 
vigour  of  her  will,  than  on  safeguards  which  have  been  shaken  or 
overthrovni.  Instead  then  of  inculcating  mistrust  of  herself  they 
constantly  seek  to  enhance  her  confidence  in  her  own  strength  of 
character.  As  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  keep  a  young 
Jiroman  in  perpetual  and  complete  ignorance,  they  hasten  to  give 
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I  her  a  precockras  knowledge  on  all  subjects.    Far  from  hiding  the 

^  cormptions  of  the  world  from  her,  they  prefer  that  she  should  see 

i  ihem  at  once  and  train  herself  to  shun  them ;  and  they  hold  it  of 

(  more  impcvtance  to  protect  her  conduct,  than  to  be  oyer-scrupu- 

I  lous  of  her  innocence. 

I 

Although  the  Americans  are  a  very  reli^ous  people,  they  do 
not  rely  on  religion  alone  to  defend  the  virtue  of  woman ;  they 
seek  to  arm  her  reason  also.  In  this  ihey  have  followed  the  same 
method  as  in  several  other  respects :  they  first  make  the  most  vig- 
orous efforts  to  bring  individual  independence  to  exercise  a  proper 
control  over  itself,  and  they  do  not  call  in  the  aid  of  reli^on  until 
they  have  reached  the  utmost  fimits  of  human  strength. 

I  am  aware  that  an  education  of  this  kind  is  not  without  dan- 
ger ;  I  am  sensible  that  it  tends  to  invigorate  the  judgement  at  the 
esqiense  of  tiie  imagination,  and  to  make  cold  and  virtuous  women 
instead  of  affectionate  wives  and  agreeable  companions  to  man. 
Society  may  be  more  tranquil  and  better  regulated,  but  domestic 
Hfe  has  often  fewer  charms.  These  however  are  secondary  evib, 
which  may  be  braved  for  the  sake  of  lugher  interests.  At  the 
stage  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  the  time  for  choosing  is  no 
longer  within  our  control ;  a  democratic  education  is  indispensaUe, 
to  protect  women  from  the  dangers  with  which  democratic  instito* 
tioDS  and  manners  surround  them. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TliC  rOOHG  WaMAH  m  THE  CBABMrm  or  A   WIFK. 

Lf  America  the  indtpendence  of  women  is  irreeoTerably  lost 
tbe  bonds  of  matrimony :  if  an  munaimd  womn  is  les 
strained  there  than  elsewhere,  a  wife  is  snlijected  to  stricter  oUi- 
gatxHis.  The  former  makes  her  fiither's  house  an  abode  of  free- 
Aom  and  of  pkasore ;  the  latter  liyes  in  the  home  of  her  hnshaiid 
as  if  it  were  a  cloister.  Yet  these  two  differeiU  coD^tioDS  ot  ik 
are  perhaps  not  so  contrarj  as  maj  be  supposed,  and  it  is  natord 
that  the  American  women  should  pass  Aron^  the  one  to  arrife 
at  the  other. 

Religious  peoples  and  tra£ng  nations  entertain  pecnfiarly  serioos 
notkms  of  marriage :  the  former  ocmsider  the  regolarily  of  wo- 
man's life  as  the  best  pledge  and  most  certmn  eiga  ot  the  pantf 
of  her  morak ;  the  latter  regard  it  as  the  Ughest  security  for  tbt 
order  and  prosperity  of  the  househokL  The  Americans  are  at  the 
same  time  a  pmitanical  people  and  a  ccHnm^toal  nation :  their 
reUgious  opinions,  as  well  as  their  trading  habits,  consequendy 
lead  them  to  require  much  abnegation  on  the  part  of  women,  and 
a  constant  sacrifice  of  her  pleasures  to  her  duties  which  is  seldon 
demanded  of  her  in  Europe.  Thus  in  the  United  States  the  ines 
orable  opinion  of  the  public  carefully  circumscribes  woman  isrithiP 
the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  interests  and  duties,  and  forbids  hei 
to  step  beyond  it 

Upon  her  entrance  into  the  world  a  young  American  womai*. 
finds  these  notions  firmly  established ;  she  sees  the  rules  which  arb 
derived  from  them ;  she  is  not  slow  to  perceive  that  she  cannot 
depart  for  an  instant  from  the  established  usages  of  her  contem- 
poraries, wifliout  putting  in  jeopardy  her  peace  of  mind,  her  hon- 
our, nay  even  her  social  existence ;  and  she  finds  the  energy  re* 
quired  for  such  an  act  of  submission  in  tiie  firmness  of  her  under* 
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itancEiig  and  in  the  Tirile  habits  vrlach  her  eAication  haj  gifta 
her.  It  may  be  said  that  she  has  learned  by  the  use  of  her  inde- 
pendence, to  surrender  it  without  a  struggle  and  without  a  mur- 
mur when  the  time  comes  for  making  the  sacrifice. 

But  no  American  woman  falls  into  the  toils  of  matrimony  as 
into  a  snare  held  out  to  her  simplicity  and  ignorance.  She  has 
been  taught  beforehand  what  is  expected  of  her,  and  Toluntarily 
and  freely  does  she  enter  upon  this  engagement  She  supports 
her  new  condition  with  courage,  because  she  chose  it.  As  in 
America  paternal  discipline  is  very  relaxed  and  the  conjugal  tie 
very  strict,  a  young  woman  does  not  contract  the  latter  without 
considerable  circumspection  and  apprehension.  Precodous  mar- 
riages are  rare.  Thus  American  women  do  not  marry  imtil  their 
undentandiags  are  exerdsed  and  ripened  \  whereas  in  other  coun-^ 
tries  most  women  generally  only  begin  to  exercise  and  to  ripen 
thar  understandings  after  marriage. 

t  by  no  means  suppose,  however,  that  the  great  change  which 
takes  place  in  all  the  habits  of  women  in  the  United  States,  as 
soon  as  thqr  are  married,  ought  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
straint of  public  opinion ;  it  is  firequently  imposed  upon  themselves 
by  the  sole  effort  of  their  own  wilL  When  the  time  for  choosing 
a  husband  is  arrived,  that  cold  and  stem  re»oning  power  which 
has  been  educated  and  invigorated  by  the  free  observation  of  the 
world,  teaches  an  American  woman  that  a  spirit  of  levity  and  in- 
dependence in  the  bonds  of  marriage  is  a  constant  subject  of  an- 
noyuice,  not  of  pkasure;  it  tells  her  that  the  amusements  of  the 
girl  camiot  become  the  recreations  of  the  wife,  and  that  the 
sources  of  a  married  woman's  happiness  are  in  the  home  of  her 
husband.  As  she  clearly  discerns  beforehand  the  only  road  which 
can  lead  to  domestic  happiness,  she  enters  upon  it  at  once,  and 
follows  it  to  the  end  without  secJdng  to  turn  back. 

The  same  strength  of  purpose  which  the  young  wives  of  Amer- 
ica dis[day,  in  bending  themsdves  at  once  and  without  repining  to 
the  austere  duties  of  their  new  condition,  is  no  less  manifest  in  all 
the  great  trials  of  their  lives.  In  no  country  in  the  world  are  pri- 
vate fortunes  more  precarious  than  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
imoommon  for  the  same  man,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  rise  and 
suik  igaon  fhrovgfa  all  the  grades  which  lead  from  q>ulenoe  to 
poverty*    American  women  support  tiiese  vicisritadas  with  cahn 
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and  tBiquendiaUe  energy :  it  vould  seem  that  their  deaires 
tract,  as  ea^y  as  they  expand,  with  their  fortunes.* 

The  greater  part  of  the  advraturers  who  migrate  every  year  to 
people  the  western  wilds,  belong,  as  I  observed  in  the  former  part 

*  I  find  in  my  traveUing-jourDal  a  passage  which  may  senre  to  coQTey  a 
more  complete  notion  of  the  trials  to  which  the  women  of  America,  who 
consent  to  follow  their  hnshands  into  the  wilds,  are  often  subjected.  This 
description  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the  reader  but  its  strict  ac- 
curacy. 

..... "  From  time  to  time  we  come  to  fresh  clearings ;  all  these  i^aott 
are  alike :  I  shall  describe  the  one  at  which  we  have  Imlted  to-night,  for  ic 
will  serve  to  remind  me  of  all  the  others. 

**  The  bell  which  the  pioneers  hang  round  the  necks  of  their  cattle,  in 
order  to  find  them  again  in  the  woods,  announced  our  approach  to  a  clear- 
ing, when  we  were  yet  a  long  way  off;  and  we  soon  afterward  heard  the 
stroke  of  the  hatchet,  hewing  down  the  trees  of  the  forest  Am  we  came 
nearer,  traces  of  destruction  marked  the  presence  of  civilized  man:  the 
road  was  strewn  with  shattered  boughs;  trunks  of  trees,  half  ccmsomed 
by  fire,  or  cleft  by  the  wedge,  were  still  standing  in  the  track  we  were  fol- 
lowing. We  continued  to  proceed  till  we  reached  a  wood  in  which  all 
the  trees  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  struck  dead ;  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer their  boughs  were  as  leafless  as  in  winter ;  and  upon  closer  examina- 
tion, we  found  that  a  deep  circle  had  been  cut  rotmd  the  bark,  which,  by 
stopping  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  soon  kills  the  tree.  We  were  informed 
that  this  is  commonly  the  first  thing  a  pioneer  does ;  as  he  cannot,  in  the 
first  year,  cut  down  all  the  trees  which  cover  his  new  parcel  of  land,  he 
sows  Indian  com  under  their  branches,  and  puts  the  trees  to  death  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  injuring  his  crop.  Beyond  this  field,  at  present  im- 
perfectly traced  out,  we  suddenly  came  upon  the  cabin  of  its  owner,  sit- 
uated in  the  centre  of  a  plot  of  ground  more  carefully  cultivated  than  the 
rest,  but  where  man  was  still  wagbg  unequal  warfare  with  the  forest; 
there  the  trees  were  cut  down,  but  their  roots  were  not  remored,  and  the 
trunks  still  encumbered  the  ground  which  they  so  recently  shaded.  Around 
these  dry  blocks,  wheat,  suckers  of  trees,  and  plants  of  every  kind  grow 
and  intertwine  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  wild  untutored  nature.  Amid  this 
vigorous  and  various  vegetation  stands  the  house  of  the  pioneer,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  the  log^house.  Like  the  ground  about  it,  this  rustic  dweUiag 
bore  marks  of  recent  and  hasty  labour;  its  length  seemed  not  to  exceed 
thirty  feet,  its  height  fifteen;  the  walls  as  well  as  the  roof  were  formed  of 
rough  trunks  of  trees,  between  which  a  little  moss  and  clay  had  been  in- 
serted to  keep  out  the  cold  and  rain. 

**  As  night  was  coming  on,  we  determined  to  ask  the  master  of  the  log- 
hoQse  for  a  lodging.  At  the  sound  of  our  footsteps,  the  children  who  wera 
playing  among  the  scattered  branches  sprang  up  and  ran  toward  the  hooae. 
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nf  this  worky  to  the  old  Anglo-American  race  of  the  Northern 
States.  Many  of  these  men,  who  rush  so  boldly  onward  in  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  were  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competency  in 
their  own  part  of  the  country.    They  take  their  wives  along  with 

at  if  they  were  frightened  at  the  sight  a[  man ;  while  two  large  dogs, 
almoBt  wild,  with  ears  erect  and  outstretched  nose,  came  growling  out  of 
tbeir  hut,  to  corer  the  retreat  of  their  young  masters.  The  pioneer  him- 
self made  his  appearance  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling ;  he  looked  at  us 
with  a  rapid  and  inquisidre  glance,  made  a  sign  to  the  dogs  to  go  into  the 
house,  and  set  them  the  example,  without  betraying  either  curiosity  or  ap- 
prehension at  our  arriraL 

"  We  entered  the  log-house:  the  inside  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  cot- 
tages of  the  peasantry  of  Europe:  it  contains  more  that  is  superfluous,  less 
that  is  necessary.  A  single  wiifdow  with  a  muslin  blind ;  on  a  hearth  of 
trodden  clay  an  immense  fire,  which  lights  the  whole  structure ;  above  the 
hearth  a  good  rifle,  a  deer's  skin,  and  plumes  of  eagles*  feathers;  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  chimney  a  map  of  the  United  States,  raised  and  shaken 
by  the  wind  through  the  crannies  in  the  wall ;  near  the  map,  upon  a  shelf 
formed  of  a  roughly  hewn  plank,  a  few  volumes  of  books — a  bible,  the  six 
first  books  of  Milton,  and  two  of  Shakspere's  plays;  along  the  wall,  trunks 
instead  of  closets;  in  the  centre  of  the  room  a  rude  table,  with  legs  of 
green  wood,  and  with  the  bark  still  upon  them,  looking  as  if  they  grew 
out  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood ;  but  on  this  table  a  teapot  of  Brit- 
ish ware,  silver  spoons,  cracked  teacups,  and  some  newspapers. 

**  The  master  of  this  dwelling  has  the  strong  angular  features  and  lank 
limbs  peculiar  to  the  native  of  New  England.  It  is  evident  that  this  man 
was  not  bom  in  the  solimde  in  which  we  have  met  with  him :  his  physi- 
cal constimtion  suffices  to  show  that  his  earlier  years  were  spent  in  the 
midst  of  civilized  society,  and  that  he  belongs  to  that  restless,  calculating 
and  adventurous  race  of  men,  who  do  with  the  utmost  coohiess  things  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  ardour  of  the  passions,  and  who  endure  the  life 
of  savages  for  a  time,  in  order  to  conquer  and  civilize  the  back-woods. 

^  When  the  pioneer  perceived  that  we  were  crossing  his  threshold,  he 
came  to  meet  us  and  shak6  hands,  as  is  their  custom ;  but  his  face  was 
quite  unmoved;  he  opened  the  conversation  by  inquiring  what  was  going 
on  in  the  world ;  and  when  his  curiosity  was  satisfied,  he  held  his  peace, 
as  if  he  were  tired  by  the  noise  and  importunity  of  mankind.  When 
we  questioned  him  in  our  turn,  he  gave  us  all  the  information  we  required ; 
he  then  attended  sedulously,  but  without  eagerness,  to  our  personal  wants. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  providing  thus  kindly  for  us,  how  came  it  that 
in  spite  of  ourselves  we  felt  our  gradtude  die  upon  our  Nps?  it  is,  that  our 
host,  while  he  performs  the  dudes  of  hospitality,  seems  to  be  obeying  an 
irksome  necessity  of  his  condition:  he  treats  it  as  a  duty  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  situadon,  not  as  a  pleasure. 
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them,  and  make  them  share  the  cou&tless  perik  and  |iriT«tioM 
which  always  attend  the  commencement  of  these  e3q)editi(»i8.  I 
have  often  met,  even  on  tl^e  verge  of  the  wilderness,  with  young 
women,  who  after  having  been  brought  np  amid  all  the  oomfoits 
of  the  large  towns  of  New  England,  had  passed,  almost  ^thout 
any  intermediate  stage,  from  the  wealthy  abode  of  their  parents  to 
a  comfortless  hovel  in  a  forest.  Fever,  solitude,  and  a  tedious  life 
had  not  broken  the  springs  of  their  courage.  Their  features  were 
in^aired  and  faded,  but  their  looks  were  firm :  they  appeared  to  be 
at  once  sad  and  resolute.  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  young  Amer- 
ican women  had  amassed,  in  the  education  of  their  early  yeara^ 
that  inward  strength  which  they  displayed  under  these  circum- 
stances.. The  early  culture  of  the  girl  may  still  therefore  be  traced, 
in  the  United  States,  imder  the  aspect  of  marriage:  her  part  ia 
changed,  her  habits  are  different,  but  her  character  is  the  same. 

"By  the  side  of  the  hearth  sits  a  woman  with  a  baby  on  her  lap :  sht 
nods  to  us,  without  disturbing  herself.  Like  the  pioneer,  this  woman  is  in 
the  prime  of  life ;  her  appearance  would  seem  superior  to  her  coaditioi^ 
and  her  apparel  even  betrays  a  lingering  taste  for  dress ;  but  her  delicate 
limbs  appear  shrunken,  her  features  are  drawn  in,  her  eye  is  mild  and  mel- 
ancholy ;  her  whole  physiognomy  bears  marks  of  a  degree  of  religious  re- 
signation, a  deep  quiet  of  all  passions,  and  some  sort  of  natural  and  tran- 
quil firmness,  ready  to  meet  aU  the  ills  of  life,  without  fearing  and  without 
braving  them. 

"  Her  children  cluster  about  her,  full  of  health,  turbulence  and  energy: 
they  are  true  children  of  the  wildemess ;  their  mother  watches  them  from 
time  to  time  with  mingled  melancholy  and  joy :  to  look  at  their  strength 
and  her  languor,  one  might  imagine  that  the  life  she  has  given  them  had 
exhausted  her  own,  and  still  she  regrets  not  what  they  have  cost  her. 

**  The  house  inhabited  by  these  emigrants  has  no  intemal  partition  or 
ioft.  In  the  one  chamber  of  which  it  condsts  the  whole  family  is  gathered 
for  the  night.  The  dwelling  is  itself  a  little, world — an  ark  of  civilization 
amid  an  ocean  of  foliage :  a  hundred  steps  beyond  it  the  primeval  fomt 
spreads  its  shades,  and  solimde  resumes  its  sway.** 
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CHAFFER  XL 

THAT  THE    EQUALITT  OF  CCHVDITIONS    COKTRIBUTES  TO    THE    MAINTfr* 

NANCE  OF  GOOD  MORALS  IN  AMERICA. 

Some  philosophers  and  historians  have  said,  or  have  hinted,  that 
the  strictness  of  female  moraUty  was  increased  or  diminidied  simply 
by  the  distance  of  a  country  from  the  equator.  This  soluticm  of  the 
di£5culty  was  an  easy  one ;  and  nothing  was  required  bat  a  globe 
and  a  pair  of  compasses  to  settle  in  an  instant  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  in  the  condition  of  mankind.  But  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  prindple  of  the  materialists  is  supported  by  facts.  The 
same  nations  have  been  chaste  or  dissolute,  at  different  periods  of 
their  history ;  the  strictness  or  the  laxity  of  their  morals  depended 
therefore  on  some  variable  cause,  not  only  on  the  natural  qualities 
of  their  country,  which  were  invariable.  I  do  not  deny  that  in 
certain  cHmates  the  passions  which  are  occasioned  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  sexes  are  peculiarly  intense ;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  natural  intensity  may  always  be  excited  or  restrained  I7 
the  condition  of  society  and  by  political  instituticnis. 

Although  the  travellers  who  have  visited  North  America  differ 
on  a  great  number  of  points,  they  all  agree  in  remaiidng  that 
morals  are  far  more  strict  there  than  elseiriiere.  It  is  evident  that 
on  this  point  the  Americans  are  very  superior  to  thar  progenitors  the 
English.  A  superficial  glance  at  the  two  nations  will  establish 
the  fact 

In  England,  as  in  all  other  countries  of  Europe,  public  maHoe  is 
constantly  attacking  the  frailties  of  women.  Philosophers  and 
statesmen  are  heard  to  deplore  that  morals  are  not  sufficiently 
strict,  and  the  literary  productions  of  the  country  constantly  lead 
one  to  suppose  so.  In  America  all  books,  novels  not  excepted^ 
sappose  women  to  be  chaste,  and  no  one  thinks  of  relating  affida 
«f  gallantry. 
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No  doubt  this  great  regularity  of  American  morals  onginates 
partly  m  the  country,  in  the  race  of  the  people,  and  in  their  reli- 
gion :  but  all  these  causes,  which  operate  elsewhere,  do  not  suf- 
fice to  account  for  it;  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  ^>ecial 
reason. 

This  reason  appears  to  me  to  be  the  principle  of  equaUty  and  the 
institutions  derived  from  it  Equality  of  conditions  does  not  of  it- 
self engender  regularity  of  morals,  but  it  unquestionably  facilitates 
and  increases  it* 

Among  aristocratic  nations  birth  and  fortune  frequently  make 
two  such  different  beings  of  man  and  woman,  that  they  can  never 
be  united  to  each  other.  Their  passions  draw  them  together,  but 
the  condition  of  society,  and  the  notions  suggested  by  it,  prevent 
them  from  contracting  a  permanent  and  ostensible  tie.  The  neces- 
sary cmisequence  is  a  great  number  of  transient  and  clandestine 
conn^ons.  Nature  secretly  avenges  herself  for  the  constraint  im- 
posed upon  her  by  the  laws  of  man. 

This  is  not  so  much  the  case  when  the  equality  of  conditions  has 
swept  away  all  the  imaginary,  or  the  real,  barriers  which  separated 
man  from  woman.  No  giri  then  believes  that  she  cannot  become 
the  wife  of  the  man  who  loves  her ;  and  this  renders  all  breaches 
of  morality  before  marriage  very  uncommon :  for,  whatever  be  the 
credulity  of  the  passions,  a  woman  will  hardly  be  able  to  persuade 
herself  that  she  is  beloved,  when  her  lover  is  perfectly  free  to 
marry  her  and  does  not 

The  same  cause  operates,  though  more  mdirectly,  on  married 
life.  Nothing  better  serves  to  justify  an  illicit  passion^  either  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  conceived  it  or  to  the  world  which 
looks  on,  than  compulsory  or  accidental  marriages.! 

*  It  is  not  the  equality  of  conditions  which  makes  men  immoral  and 
irreligioas;  but  when  men,  being  equal,  are  at  the  same  time  immoral  and 
irreligious,  the  effects  of  immorality  and  irreligion  easily  manifest  them- 
selves outwardly,  because  men  have  but  little  influence  upon  each  other, 
aii4  no  jclass  exists  ^hich  can  undertake  to  keep  society  in  order.  Equality 
of  conditions  never  engenders  profligacy  of  morals,  but  it  sometimes  allows 
that  profligacy  to  show  itself. 

t  The  literature  of  Europe  sufficiently  corroborates  this  remark.  When 
a  European  author  wishes  to  depict  in  a  work  of  imagination  any  of  thoae 
gnat  catastrophes  in  matrimony  which  so  frequently  occur  among  ua,  ht 
takes  eare  to  bespeak  the  compassion  of  the  reader  by  bringing  before  him 
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>  In  a  country  in  whidi  a  woman  is  always  free  to  exarciae  her 

a  power  of  choosing,  and  in  which  education  has  prepared  her  to 

I  choose  rightly,  public  opiiiion  is  inexorable  to  her  faults.    The 
R                rigour  of  the  Americans  arises  in  part  from  this  cau9e.    They  con- 
sider marriage  as  a  covenant  which  is  often  onerous,  but  eveiy 

i  condition  of  which  the  parties  are  strictly  bound  to  fulfil,  beoauae 

II  tiiey  knew  all  those  conditions  beforehand,  and  were  perfectly  free 
I  not  to  have  contracted  them. 

The  very  circumstances  which  render  matrimonial  fidelity  more 
I  obligatory  also  render  it  more  easy. 

(  In  aristocratic  countries  the  object  of  marriage  is  rather  to  unite 

I  property  than  persons;  hence  the  husband  is  sometimes  at  schod 

[  and  the  wife  at  nurse  when  they  are  betrothed.    It  cannot  be 

wondered  at  if  the  conjugal  tie  which  holds  the  fortunes  of  the  pair 
united  allows  their  hearts  to  rove ;  this  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
nature  of  the  contract.  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  always 
chooses  a  wife  for  himself,  without  any  external  coercion  or  evea 
guidance,  it  is  generally  a  conformity  of  tastes  and  opinions  which 
brings  aman  and  a  woman  together,  and  tins  same  conformity 
keeps  and  fixes  them  in  close  habits  of  intimacy. 

Our  forefathers  had  conceived  a  very  strange  notion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage :  as  they  had  remarked  that  the  small  number  of 
love-matches  which  occurred  in  their  time  almost  always  turned 
out  ill,  they  resolutely  inferred  that  it  was  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  the  heart  on  the  sulgect  Accident  ap« 
peared  to  them  to  be  a  better  guide  than  ch>ice. 

Yet  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  percave  that  the  examples  which 
they  witnessed  did  in  £bu^  prove  nothing  at  all.  For  in  the  first  place, 
if  democratic  nations  leave  a  woman  at  liberty  to  dioose  her  husband^ 
th^  take  care  to  give  her  mind  sufficient  knowledge,  and  her  will 

iU-aasorted  or  compulsory  marriages.  Although  habitual  toleiance  has  long 
since  relaxed  our  morals,  an  author  could  hardly  succeed  in  ioteresting  us 
in  the  misfortunes  of  his  characters,  if  he  did  not  first  palliate  their  fiiults. 
This  artifice  seldom  fidls:  the  daily  scenes  we  witness  prepare  us  long  be- 
forehand to  be  indulgent.  But  American  writers  could  never  render  these 
palliatioDs  probable  to  their  readers ;  their  customs  and  laws  are  opposed  to 
k;  and  as  they  despair  of  rendermg  levity  of  conduct  pleasing,  they  cease  to 
dqitct  it.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  small 
iinnber  of  novels  published  in  the  United  States. 
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•offioient  ftrengtfa,  to  make  so  important  a  choice:  whereas  the 
young  women  who,  among  aristocratic  nations,  furtively  elope  from 
the  authority  of  their  parents  to  throw'  themselves  of  their  own  ac- 
cord into  the  .arms  of  men  whom  they  have  had  neither  time  to 
know,  nor  |biUiy  to  judge  of,  are  totally  without  those  securities. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  they  make  a  bad  use  of  their  freedom  of 
acticm  the  first  time  they  avail  themselves  of  it;  nor  tiiat  they  fall 
into  such  cruel  mistakes,  when,  not  having  recaved  a  democratic 
education,  they  choose  to  marry  in  conformity  to  democratic  cus- 
toms. But  this  is  not  all.  When  a  man  and  woman  are  bent  upon 
marriage  in  spite  of  the  differences  of  an  aristocratic.state  of  socie- 
ty, the  difSculties  to  be  overcome  are  enormous.  Having  broken  or 
relaxed  the  bonds  of  filial  obecfience,  they  have  then  to  emancipate 
themselves  by  a  final  effort  from  the  sway  of  custom  and  the  tyran- 
ny of  opinion ;  and  when  at  length  they  have  succeeded  in  this 
arduous  task,  they  stand  estranged  from  their  natural  friends  and 
kinsmen :  the  prejudice  they  have  cross^  separates  them  firom  all 
and  places  them  in  a  situation  which  soon  breaks  their  courage  and 
sours  their  hearts. 

If,  then,  a  couple  married  in  this  manner  are  first  unhappy  and 
afterward  criminal,  it  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  freedom  of 
their  choice,  but  rather  to  their  living  in  a  community  in  which  thia 
freedom  of  choice  is  not  admitted. 

Moreover  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  effort  wUcfa 
makes  a  man  violently  shake  off  a  prevailing  error,  commonly  im- 
pels him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason ;  that,  to  dare  to  declare 
war,  in  however  just  a  cause,  i^ainst  die  opinion  of  one's  age  and 
country,  a  violent  and  adventurous  spirit  is  required,  and  that  men 
of  this  character  seldom  arrive  at  happiness  or  virtue,  whatever  be 
the  path  they  follow.  And  this,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way, 
18  the  reason  why  in  the  most  necessary  and  righteous  revolutions,  J 

it  is  so  rare  to  meet  with  virtuous  or  moderate  revolutionary  char-  ' 

acters.  There  is  then  no  just  grounds  for  surprise,  if  a  man,  who 
in  an  age  of  aristocracy  chooses  to  consult  nothing  but  his  own 
opinion  and  his  own  taste  m  the  choice  of  a  wife,  soon  finds  that 
infraetions  of  morality  and  domestic  wretdiedness  invade  his  house* 
hold:  but  when  this  same  fine  of  action  is  in  the  natural  and 
ordinary  course  of  things,  when  it  is  sanctioned  by  parental  au- 
thority and  backed  by  public  opinion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  fliaf 
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Ae  internal  peaee  of  families  will  be  incFeased  by  it,  uid  con 
fiddity  more  rigidly  obsenred. 

Almost  all  men  in  democracies  arv  engaged  in  public  or  profi 
sional  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  limited  extent  of  cnmmon 
incomes  obliges  a  wife  to  ccmfine  herself  to  the  home,  in  onicr  to 
watch  in  person  and  very  closely  o?er  the  details  of  domestic 
economy.  All  these  distinct  and  compulsory  occupations  are  so 
many  natural  barriers,  which,  by  keeping  the  two  sexes  aaondsr, 
render  the  solicitations  of  the  one  less  frequent  JM  less  ardentr— die 
re^tance  of  the  other  more  easy. 

Not  indeed  that  the  equality  of  conditions  can  ever  succeed  in 
making  m^  chaste,  but  it  may  impart  a  less  dangerous  character 
to  their  breaches  of  morality.  As  no  one  has  th^n  eilfaer  sufficient 
time  or  opportunity  to  assail  a  virtue  armed  in  selMefence,  there 
will  be  at  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  courtezans  and  a  grtat 
number  of  virtuous  women.  This  state  of  things  causes  lamfntahk 
cases  of  individual  hardship,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  body  of 
society  from  being  strong  and  alert;  it  does  not  destroy  family 
tiei,  or  enervate  the  morals  of  the  nation.  Society  is  endangered 
not  by  the  great  profligacy  of  a  few,  but  by  laxity  of  morals  amoi^ 
all.  In  the  eyes  of  a  legislator,  prostituticui  is  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  intrigue. 

The  tumultuous  and  constantly  harassed  life  whidi  equality  makes 
men  lead,  not  only  distracts  them  tcom  the  passbn  of  love,  by  deny- 
ing them  time  to  indulge  in  it,  but  k  diverts  them  from  it  by  an- 
other more  secret  but  more  certain  road.  All  men  who  live  in 
democratic  ages  more  or  less  contract  the  ways  of  thinking  of  the 
manufacturing  and  tradmg  classes ;  th^  minds  take  a  sepous,  de- 
liberate, and  positive  turn ;  they  are  apt  to  relinquish  the  ideal,  in 
order  to  pursue  some  vimble  imd  proximate  object,  which  appears 
to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  aim  of  thdr  desires.  Thus  the 
principle  of  equality  does  not  destroy  the  imagination,  but  lowers 
its  flight  to  the  level  of  the  earth. 

No  men  are  less  addicted  to  reverie  than  the  citizens  of  a  de* 
mocracy ;  and  few  of  them  are  ever  known  to  give  way  to  those 
idle  and  solitary  meditations  which  commonly  precede  and  produce 
the  great  emotions  of  the  heart.  It  is  true  they  attach  great  impor* 
tance  to  procuring  for  themselves  that  sort  of  deep,  regular,  and 
quiet  aflection  which  constitutes  the  charm  and  safeguard  of  life. 
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hit  Ik^  are  not  apt  to  run  after  tlioae  Tioleot  and  txpnaam 
aources  of  excitement  "which  disturb  and  abridge  it 

I  am  aware  that  all  thb  ia  only  applicable  in  its  fbll  extent  to 
America,  and  cannot  at  present  be  extended  to  Europe.  In  tk 
coorse  of  the  last  half^centnrj,  while  laws  and  customs  haTe  im- 
pdled  se^aral  European  nations  with  unexanqJed  fcnrce  toward 
democracy,  we  have  not  had  ocoasicm  to  obsorve  tiiat  the  relationa 
of  man  and  woman  haye  become  more  orderly  or  more  chaste.  In 
some  places  theCby  reverse  may  be  detected:  some  classes  are 
more  strict — the  general  morality  of  the  people  appears  to  be  more 
lax.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  remarl^  for  I  am  as  little  dis- 
posed to  flatter  my  contempcnraries  as  to  malign  than. 

This  fact  must  Astress,  Init  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  The  pro> 
pitious  influence  which  a  democratic  state  of  society  may  exercise 
upon  orda*ly  halnis,  is  one  of  those  tendencies  which  can  only  be 
disooyered  after  a  time.  If  the  equality  of  conditions  is  favouiable 
to  purity  of  morals,  the  sodal  commotion  by  which  conditions  are 
roidered  equal,  is  adverse  to  it  In  the  last  fifty  years,  during 
which  France  has  been  undergoing  this  transformation,  that  coun- 
try has  rarely  had  freedom,  always  disturbance.  Amid  this  uni- 
versal conftisbn  of  notions  and  this  general  stir  of  opinions — amid 
this  incoherent  mixture  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  of  right  and  might — ^public  virtue  has  become  doubtful, 
^d  private  morality  wavering.  But  all  revolutions,  whatever  may 
have  been  thar  object  or  their  agents,  have  at  first  produced  similar 
consequences;  even  those  which  have  in  the  end  drawn  the  bonds 
oi  morality  more  tightly  began  by  loosening  them.  The  violati(ni8 
of  morality  which  the  French  frequently  witness  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  a  permanent  character ;  and  this  is  already  betokened 
by  some  curious  signs  of  (he  times. 

Nothing  is  more  wretchedly  corrupt  than  an  aristocracy  whidi 
retains  its  wealth  when  it  has  lost  its  power,  and  which  still  enjoys 
a  vast  deal  of  leisure  after  it  is  reduced  to  mere  vulgar  pastimes. 
The  energetic  pasaons  and  great  conceptions  which  animated  it 
heretofore,  leave  it  thai ;  and  nothbg  remains  to  it  but  a  host  of 
petty  consuming  vices,  which  cling  about  it  like  worms  upon  a 
carcass. 

No  one  denies  that  the  French  aristocracy  of  the  last  century 
was  extremely  dissolute;  whereas  established  habits  and  ancient 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

■OW  THE   AMERICANS  VNOERStASD  THE  EQIIALIT7  OF  THE  8E2X1. 

I  HATE  diown  how  democracy  destroys  or  modifies  the  different 
inequalities  which  onginate  in  society :  but  is  this  all?  or  does  it 
not  ukimately  affisct  that  great  inequahty  of  man  and  woman 
which  has  seemed,  up  to  the  present  day^  to  be  eternally  based  in 
biunan  natmre  1  I  believe  that  the  social  changes  which  bring 
nisarer  to  the  same  level  the  father  and  son,  the  master  and  ser- 
vant, and  superiors  and  inferiors  generally  speaking,  will  raise 
woman  and  make  her  more  and  more  the  equal  of  man.  But  here^ 
more  than  ever,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  making  myself  clearly  un- 
derstood; for  there  is  no  subject  on  which  the  coarse  and  lawless 
frndes  of  our  age  have  taken  a  freer  range. 

Here  are  people  in  Europe  who,  confounding  together  the  dif- 
ferent characteristics  of  the  sexes,  would  make  of  man  and  woman 
beings  not  only  equal  but  alike.  They  would  give  to  both  the 
same  functions,  impose  on  both  the  same  duties,  and  grant  to  both 
the  same  rights :  they  would  mix  them  in  all  things — ^their  occu- 
pations, their  pleasures,  their  business.  It  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived, that  by  thus  attempting  to  make  one  sex  equal  to  the  other,, 
bodi  are  degraded;  and  from  so  preposterous  a  medley  of  the 
works  of  nature,  nothing  could  ever  result  but  weak  men  and  dis- 
orderly women. 

It  is  not  thus  that  the  Americans  understand  that  species  of  dem« 
ocratic  equality  which  may  be  established  between  the  sexes.  Tliey 
admit,  that  as  nature  has  appointed  such  wide  differences  between 
the  physical  and  moral  constitutions  of  man  and  woman,  her  mani- 
fest design  was  to  give  a  distinct  employment  to  their  various  facul- 
ties ;  and  they  hold  that  improvement  does  not  consist  in  making 
beings  so  dissimilar  do  pretty  nearly  the  same  things,  but  in  getting 
each  of  them  to  fulfil  their  respective  tasks  in  the  best  possible 
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manner.  The  Americans  have  applied  to  the  sexes  the  great  prin* 
djAe  of  political  economy  which  govems  the  manufactures  of  our 
age,  by  carefully  dividing  the  duties  of  man  bom  those  of  woman, 
in  order  that  the  great  work  of  society  may  be  the  better  carried 
<m. 

In  no  country  has  such  constant  'care  been  taken  as  in  America 
to  trace  two  clearly  distinct  lines  of  action  for  the  two  sexes,  and 
to  make  them  keep  pace  one  with  the  other,  but  in  two  pathways 
which  are  always  di&erent  American  women  never  manage  the 
outward  concerns  of  the  family,  or  conduct  a  business,  or  take  a 
part  in  political  life ;  nor  are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  com- 
pelled to  perform  the  rough  labor  of  the  fields,  or  to  make  any  of 
those' laborious  exertions  which  d^nand  the  exertion  of  physical 
strength.  No  families  are  so  poor  as  to  form  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  If  on  the  one  hand  an  American  woman  cannot  escape  from 
the  quiet  drcle  of  domestic  employments,  on  the  other  hand  she  is 
nevet  forced  to  go  beyond  it  Hence  it  is  that  the  womoi  of 
America,  who  often  exhibit  a  masculine  strength  of  understanding 
and  a  manly  energy,  generally  preserve  great  deUcacy  of  personal 
appearance  and  always  retain  the  manners  of  women,  although  they 
sometimes  show  that  they  have  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

Nor  have  the  Americans  ever  supposed  that  one  ccmsequence  of 
democratic  principles  is  the  subva*sion  of  marital  power,  or  the 
confusion  of  the  natural  authorities  in  families.  They  hold  that 
every  association  must  have  a  head  in  order  to  accomplish  its  object, 
and  that  the  natural  head  of  the  conjugal  association  is  man. 
They  do  not  therefore  deny  him  the  right  of  directing  his  partner; 
and  they  maintain,  that  in  the  smaller  association- of  husband  and 
wife,  as  well  as  m  the  great  social  community,  the  object  of  democ- 
racy is  to  regulate  and  legalize  the  powers  which  are  necessary, 
not  to  subvert  all  power. 

This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  one  sex,  and  contested  by  the 
other :  I  never  observed  that  the  women  of  America  consider  con- 
jugal authority  as  a  fortunate  usurpation  of  their  rights,  nor  that 
they  thought  themselves  degraded  by  submitting  to  it.  It  appear- 
ed to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  attach  a  sort  of  pride  to  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  their  own  will,  and  make  it  their  boast  to 
bend  themselves  to  the  yoke,  not  to  shake  it  off.    Such  at  least  is 

the  feeling  expressed  by  the  most  virtuous  of  their  sex ;  the  others 
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are  nlent ;  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  not  the  practice  for  a 
guilty  wife  to  clamour  for  the  rights  of  woman,  while  she  is  tramp^ 
ling  on  her  holiest  duties. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  in  Europe  a  certain  degree  of 
contempt  krks  even  in  the  flattery  wluch  men  lavish  upon  women : 
although  a  European  frequoifly  affects  to  be  the  slave  of  woman, 
it  may  be  seen  that  he  never  oncerely  thinks  her  his  equal.  In 
the  United  States  men  seldom  compliment  women,  but  they  daily 
show  how  much  they  esteem  them.  They  constantly  display  an 
entire  confidence  in  the  understanding  of  a  wife,  and  a  profound  re- 
spect for  her  freedom  ;  they  have  decided  that  her  mind  is  just  as 
fitted  as  that  of  a  man  to  discover  the  plain  truth,  and  her  heart  as 
firm  to  embrace  it ;  and  they  have  never  sought  to  place  her  virtue, 
any  more  than  his,  under  the  shelter  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
fear. 

It  would  seem  that  in  Europe,  where  man  so  easly  submits  to 
the  despotic  sway  of  women,  they  are  nevertheless  curtailed  of 
some  of  the  greatest  qualities  of  the  human  species,  and  considered 
as  seductive  but  imperfect  beings ;  and  (what  may  well  provoke 
astonishment)  women  ultimately  look  upon  themselves  in  the  same 
light,  and  almost  consider  it  as  a  privilege  that  they  are  entitled 
to  show  themselves  futile,  fBeble,  and  timid.  The  women  of 
America  claim  no  such  privileges. 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  our  morals  we  have  reserved 
strange  immunities  to  man ;  so  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  one  virtue 
for  his  use,  and  another  for  the  guidance  of  his  partner ;  and  that, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  the  very  same  act  may  be 
punished  alternately  as  a  crime  or  only  as  a  fault  The  Americans 
know  not  this  iniquitous  division  of  duties  and  rights ;  among  them 
the  seducer  is  as  much  dishonoured  as  his  victim. 

It  is  true  that  the  Americans  rarely  lavish  upon  women  those  eager 
attentions  which  are  commonly  paid  them  in  Europe ;  but  their 
conduct  to  women  always  implies  that  they  suppose  them  to  be 
virtuous  and  refined ;  and  such  is  the  respect  entertained  for  the 
moral  fireedom  of  the  sex,  that  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  the  most 
guarded  language  is  used,  lest  her  ear  should  be  offended  by  an  ex- 
pression. In  America  a  young  immanied  woman  may,  alone  and 
without  fear,  imdertake  a  long  journey. 

The  legislators  of  the  United  States,  who  have  mitigated  almost 
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•n  the  penalties  of  cnminal  law,  still  mike  rape  a  cajntal  oKnce, 
uid  no  crime,  is  visited  with  more  inexorable  aereri^  bj  public 
ofonion.    This  may  be  accounted  for ;  as  the  Amoicans  can  con-  ' 


CHAPTER  Xra. 

THAT  THE  PBINCIFLE  OF  EQOAUTT  MATUBJLLT  DnmSS  THE  AMIKKANi 
INTO  A  NUMBEE  OP  SMALL  PEIYATB  GOICLES. 

It  may  probably  be  supposed,  that  the  final  consequeiice  and 
necessary  effect  of  democratic  institntions  is  to  confound  together 
all  the  members  of  the  community  in  private  as  well  as  in  pubKc 
life,  and  to  compel  them  all  to  liye  in  common ;  but  this  would  be 
to  ascribe  a  very  coarse  and  oppressive  form  to  the  equality  which 
originates  in  democracy.  No  state  of  society  or  laws  can  render 
men  so  much  aUke,  but  that  education,  fortune,  and  tastes  will  in- 
terpose some  differences  between  them;  and,  though  different  men 
may  sometimes  find  it  their  interest  to  combine  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, they  will  never  make  it  their  pleasure.  They  will  therefore 
always  tend  to  evade  the  provisions  of  legislation,  whatever  they 
may  be ;  and  departing  in  some  one  respect  firom  the  circle  within 
which  they  were  to  be  bounded,  they  will  set  up,  dose  by  the  great 
political  community,  small  private  circles,  united  together  by  the 
similitude  of  their  conditions,  habits,  and  manners. 

In  the  United  States  the  citizens  have  no  sort  of  pre-eminence  over 
each  other;  they  owe  each  other  no  mutual  obedience  or  respect; 
they  all  meet  for  the  administration  of  justice^  for  the  government 
of  the  State,  and  in  general  to  treat  of  the  affairs  which  concern 
their  common  welfare ;  but  I  never  heard  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  bring  them  all  to  follow  the  same  diversions,  or  to  amuse 
themselves  promiscuously  in  the  same  places  of  recreation. 

The  Americans,  who  mingle  so  readily  in  thdr  political  assem 
Uies  and  courts  of  justice,  are  wont  on  the  contrary  carefully  to 
separate  into  small  distinct  circles,  in  order  to  indulge  by  them- 
selves in  the  enjo}'ments  of  private  life.  Each  of  them  is  willing 
to  acknowledge  all  his  fellow-citizens  as  his  equals,  but  he  will 
only  receive  a  very  limited  number  of  them  among  his  friends  or 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SOME   SEFLECnONS  ON  AMERICAN  MANNEES. 

Nothing  seems  at  first  sight  less  important  than  the  outward 
form  of  human  actions,  yet  there  is  nothing  upon  wluch  men  aet 
more  store :  they  grow  used  to  everything  except  to  living  in  a 
society  which  has  not  their  own  manners.  The  influence  of  the 
social  and  political  state  of  a  country  upon  manners  is  therefore 
deserving  of  serious  examination. 

Manners  are,  generally,  the  product  of  the  very  hasis  of  the 
character  of  a  people,  hut  they  are  also  sometimes  the  result  of  an 
arbitrary  convention  between  certain  men ;  thus  they  are  at  once 
natural  and  acquired. 

When  certain  men  perceive  that  they  are  the  foremost  persons  ia 
society,  without  contestation  and  "^dthout  effort — when  they  are 
constantly  engaged  on  large  objects,  leaving  the  more  minute  de- 
tails to  others — and  when  they  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
which  they  did  not  amass  and  which  they  do  not  fear  to  lose,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  they  feel  a  kind  of  haughty  disdain  of  the 
petty  interests  and  practical  cares  of  life,  and  tiiat  their  thoughts 
assume  a  natural  greatness,  which  their  language  and  their  man- 
ners denote.  In  democratic  countries  manners  are  generally  devoid 
of  dignity,  because  private  life  is  there  extremely  petty  in  its 
character ;  and  they  are  frequently  low,  because  the  mind  has  few 
opportunities  of  rising  above  the  engrossing  cares  of  domestit 
interests. 

True  dignity  in  manners  consists  in  always  taking  one's  proper 
station,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low ;  and  this  is  as  much  within 
the  reach  of  a  peasant  as  of  a  prince.  In  democracies  all  statiou 
ai^pear  doubtful;  hence  it  is  that  the  manners  of  democradee, 
though  often  full  of  arrogance,  are  commonly  wanting  in  dignity,  and, 
moreover,  they  are  never  either  well-disciplined  or  accomplidied. 
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The  men  who  I'm  in  democracies  arc  too  fluctuating  for  s 
certam  number  of  them  ever  to  succeed  in  laying  down  a  code  of 
good-breeding,  and  in  fordng  people  to  follow  it.  Every  man 
therefore  behaves  af^er  his  own  fashion,  and  there  is  always  a  cer- 
tain  incoherence  in  the  manners  of  such  times,  because  they  are 
moulded  upon  the  feelmgs  and  notions  of  each  individual,  rather 


Die :  fo  that  these  pitile«  censors  for  the  moA  part  fimiuh  an  ex- 
ample of  the  very  thing  they  blame  in  the  United  States ;  they  do 
not  perceive  that  they  are  deriding  thonselves,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment  of  the  aristocracy  of  their  own  country.   ^ 

Nothing  is  noore  prejudicial  to  democracy  than  its  outward  fonns 
of  behaviour :  many  men  would  willingly  endure  its  vices,  who 
cannot  support  its  manners.  I  cannot,  however,  admit  that  thare 
is  nothing  commendable  in  the  manners  of  a  democratic  people. 

Among  aristocratic  nations,  all  who  live  within  reach  of  the 
first  class  in  society  commonly  strain  to  be  like  it,  which  giv» 
rise  to  ridiculous  and  insipid  imitations.  As  a  democratic  people 
does  not  possess  any  models  of  high-breeding,  at  least  it  escapes 
the  daily  necesnty  of  seeing  wretched  copies  of  them.  In  democ- 
racies manners  are  never  so  refined  as  among  aristocratic  nations, 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  never  so  coarse.  Neither  the 
coarse  oaths  of  the  populace,  nor  the  elegant  and  choice  expres- 
sions of  the  nobility,  are  to  be  heard  there :  the  manners  of  such 
a  people  are  often  vulgar,  but  they  are  neither  brutal  nor  mean. 

I  have  already  observed  that  in  democracies  no  such  thing  as  a 
regular  code  of  good-breeding  can  be  laid  down ;  this  has  some 
inconveniences  and  some  advantages.  In  aristocracies  the  rules 
of  propriety  impose  the  same  demeanour  on  every  one ;  they  make 
all  the  members  of  the  same  class  appear  alike,  in .  spite  of  their 
private  inclinations;  they  adorn  and  they  conceal  the  natural 
man.  Among  a  democratic  people  manners  are  neither  so  tutored 
nor  so  uniform,  but  they  are  frequently  more  sincere.  They  form, 
as  it  were,  a  light  and  loosely-woven  veil,  through  which  the  real 
feelings  and  private  opinions  of  each  individual  are  easily  discerni- 
ble. The  form  and  the  substance  of  human  actions  often  there- 
fore stand  in  closer  relation ;  and  if  the  great  picture  of  human 
life  be  less  embellished,  it  is  more  true.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  in 
one  sense,  that  the  effect  of  democracy  is  not  exactly  to  give  men 
any  particular  manners,  but  to  prevent  them  from  having  manners 
at  all. 

The  feelings,  the  passions,  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  of  an  aris- 
tocracy may  sometimes  re-appear  in  a  democracy,  but  not  its  man- 
ners ;  they  are  lost,  and  vanish  for  ever,  as  soon  as  the  democratic 
revolution  is  completed.  It  would  seem  that  nothing  is  more  last- 
ing than  the  manners  of  an  aristocratic  class,  for  they  are  preserved 


by  that  class  for  snne  time  after  it  has  lost  its  wealth  and  its 
pow^— nor  so  fleeting,  ibr  no  sooner  have  they  disappeared,  than 
not  a  trace  of  them  is  to  be  ibimd ;  and  it  is  scarcdy  possible  to 
say  what  they  hare  been,  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to  be.  A 
diange  in  the  state  of  society  works  this  miiacle,  and  a  few  gen- 
erations suffice  to  consummate  it 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  THE  6BATTTT  Of  THE  AMERICAlffSy  HID  WHT  IT  IIOIS  HOT 
« 

▼Hrr  THM  FIOM  OFTEN  OOMMTTTDfe  CCCONBUJEXATB  ACTKMB. 

Men  who  fiye  m  democratic  coontnes  do  not  Taluc  tiic  snnpley 
tarbuleiit,  or  coarse  diTermom  in  which  the  peojde  indulge  in  aris- 
tocratic conuBanities ;  such  dirermons  are  thought  by  them  to  be 
puerile  or  inmpid.  Nor  have  they  a  greater  inclination  for  the 
intellectoal  and  refined  amnsements  of  the  aristocratic  daasesL 
They  want  something  prodoctiTe  and  substantial  m  their  pleas- 
ures ;  they  want  to  mix  actual  flmiticHi  with  their  joy. 

In  aristocratic  communities  the  people  readily  give  themsdres 
up  to  bursts  of  tumultuous  and  boisterous  gayety,  which  shake  off 
tt  once  the  recollection  of  their  privations :  the  natiTes  of  democ- 
racies are  not  fond  of  bemg  thus  violently  broken  in  upon,  and 
they  never  lose  nght  of  their  own  selves  without  regret  They 
prefer  to  these  frivolous  delights  those  more  serious  and  rilenl 
amusements  which  are  like  business,  and  which  do  not  drive  busi- 
ness whoUy  from  their  minds. 

An  American,  instead  of  going  in  a  leisure  hour  to  dance  mer- 
rily at  some  place  of  public  resort,  as  the  fellows  of  his  calling 
contmue  to  do  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  shuts  him- 
self up  at  home  to  drink.  He  thus  aijoys  two  pleasures ;  he  can 
go  on  thinking  of  Us  bumness,  and  he  can  get  drunk  decently  by 
his  ovm  fireside. 

I  thought  that  the  English  constituted  the  most  serious  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  I  have  since  seen  the  Americans  and 
have  changed  my  opinion.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  tempera- 
ment has  not  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States,  but  I  think  that  their  political  institu- 
tions are  a  still  more  influential  cause. 

I  believe  the  seriousness  of  the  Americans  arises  partly  from 
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flicir  pride.  In  detBocratic  countries  even  poor  men  entertain  a 
lofty  notbn  of  their  personal  importance:  th^  look  npon  Aem« 
idves  with  complacency,  and  are  apt  to  suppose  that  others  are 
looking  at  them  too.  With  this  disposition,  they  watch  their  lan- 
(Tuage  and  their  actions  with  care,  and  do  not  lay  themselres  open 
80  as  to  hetray  their  deficiendes;  to  preserve  their  dignity,  ^ey 
think  it  necessary  to  retain  thdr  gravity. 

But  I  detect  another  more  deep-seated  and  powerful  cause  which 
instinctively  produces  amcmg  the  Americans  this  astonishing  gravi- 
ty. Under  a  despotism  communities  give  way  at  times  to  bursts  of 
vehement  joy;  but  they  are  generally  gloomy  and  moody,  because 
they  are  afraid.  Under  absdute  monarchies  tempered  by  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  country,  their  spirits  are  often  cheerful 
and  even,  because,  as  they  have  some  freedom  and  a  good  deal  of 
security,  thqr  are  exempted  from  the  most  important  cares  of  life; 
but  all  free  peoples  are  serious,  because  thar  minds  are  haUtually 
absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  some  dangerous  or  difficult  pur- 
pose. This  is  more  especially  the  case  among  those  fr'ee  nations 
which  form  democratic  communities.  Then  there  are  in  all  classes 
a  very  large  niunber  of  m^  constantly  occupied  with  Ae  serious 
affairs  of  the  government;  and  those  whose  thoughts  are  not  en- 
gaged in  the  direction  of  the  conmionwealth,  are  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  private  fortune.  Among  such  a  people  a 
serious  demeanour  ceases  to  be  peculiar  to  certain  men,  and  becomes 
a  habit  of  the  nation. 

We  are  told  of  small  desKxracies  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  in 
which  the  citizens  met  up<m  the  public  platces  with  garlan(b  of 
roses,  and  spent  almost  all  their  time  in  dancing  and  theatrical 
amusements.  I  do  not  believe  in  such  republics  any  more  than  in 
that  of  Plato :  or,  if  the  thmgs  we  read  of  really  happened,  I  do 
not  heatate  to  affirm  that  tiiese  supposed  democrades  were  com- 
posed of  very  different  elements  fit>m  ours,  and  that  they  had  no-, 
thing  in  common  with  the  latter  except  their  name. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  thdr  tmls, 
tiie  people  who  live  in  donocrades  think  themselves  to  be  pitied ; 
the  contrary  is  remariced  to  be  the  case.  No  men  are  fonder  of 
their  own  conifiticHL  life  would  have  no  relish  for  them  if  Aey  were 
delivered  frt>m  the  anxieties  which  harass  them,  and  they  diow  more 
attachment  to  their  cares  than  aristocratic  nations  to  their  pkasuret* 
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I  am  next  led  to  inqiiire  bow  it  is  tnat  tbese  same  democratic 
natioDSy  which  are  so  serious,  sometimes  act  in  so  inconsid^^te  a 
manner.  The  Americans,  who  ahnost  always  presenre  a  staid 
demeanom'  and  a  frigid  air,  nevertheless  frequently  allow  them- 
iidveB  to  be  borne  away  &r  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  by  a  sud- 
den pasaon  or  a  hasty  opinion,  and  they  sometimes  gravely  commit 
strange  absurdities. 

This  contrast  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  There  is  one  sort  of 
ignorance  which  originates  in  extreme  pubHcity.  In  despotic  states 
men  know  not  how  to  act,  because  they  are  told  nothing :  in  dem- 
ocratic nations  they  often  ac^  at  •  random,  because  nothing  is  to  be 
left  untold.  The  fcnrmer  do  not  kno^ — the  latter  forget ;  and  the 
chief  features  of  each  picture  are  lost  to  them  in  a  bewilderment 
#>f  details. 

It  is  astonishing  what  imprudent  language  a  public  man  may 
sometimes  use  in  free  countries,  and  especially  in  democratic  states, 
without  bong  ccnnprcmused ;  whereas  in  absolute  monarchies,  a 
few  words  dropped  by  accident  are  enough  to  unmask  him  for  ever, 
and  ruin  him  without  hope  of  redemption.  This  is  explained  by 
what  goes  before.  When  a  man  speaks  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
crowd,  many  of  his  words  are  not  heard,  or  are  forthwith  oblitera- 
ted from  the  memories  of  those  who  hear  them ;  but  amid  the 
mlcnce  of  a  mute  and  motionless  throng,  the  slightest  whisper 
sirikes  the  ear. 

In  democracies  men  are  never  stationary ;  a  thousand  chances 
waft  them  to  and  fro,  and  timr  life  is  always  the  spoit  of  unfore- 
seen or  (so  to  speak)  extemporaneous  circumstances.  Thus  they 
are  often  obliged  to  do  things  which  they  hay»  imperfectly  learned, 
to  say  things  they  imperfectly  understand,  and  to  devote  th^nselves 
to  work  for  whidi  they  are  unprepared  by  long  apprenticeship.  In 
aristocracies  evory  man  has  one  sole  object  which  he  unceasingly 
pnrsoes,  but  among  democratic  nations  the  existence  of  man  is 
more  ccnnplex ;  the  same  mind  will  almost  always  embrace  several 
objects  at  the  same  time,  and  these  objects  are  frequently  wholly 
ferdgn  to  each  other:  as  it  cannot  know  than  all  well,  the  mind 
is  readily  satisfied  widi  imperfect  notions  of  each. 

When  the  inhabitant  of  democracies  is  not  urged  by  his  wants, 
lie  is  so  at  least  by  his  desires;  for  of  all  die  possesdons  which  he 
anmnd  him,  noo^  are  wholly  beyond  his  reach.  He  tlwefiire 
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a  does  everything  in  a  huny,  he  is  always  satisfied  with  ^^pretlf 

I  well,"  and  ne\'er  pauses  itoore  than  an  instant  to  condder  what  he 

I  has  been  doing.    His  curiosity  is  at  once  insatiable  and  cheaply 

I  satisfied ;  for  he  cares  more  to  know  a  great  deal  quickly,  than  to 

I  know  anything  well :  he  has  no  time  and  but  little  taste  to  search 

I  things  to  the  bottom. 

Thus  then  democratic  peoples  are  grave,  because  their  social  and 
pohtical  condition  constantly  leads  them  to  engage  in  serious  occu- 
pations ;  and  they  act  inconsiderately,  because  they  give  but  little 
time  and  attention  to  each  of  these  occupations. 

The  habit  of  inattention  must  be  considered  as  the  greatest  baaa 
of  the  democratic  character. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Wnr  TBS    HATIOHAL    TANITY  OP    THE  AMERICANS    IS  MOEE  KESTLESB 
AND  CAPTIOUS  THAN  THAT  OF  THE    ENGLISH. 

All  free  Bations  are  vainglmouSy  but  national  pride  is  not  dis- 
played by  all  in  the  same  manner.  The  Americans  in  didr  inter- 
course with  strangers  appear  impatient  of  the  smallest  censure  and 
insatiable  of  praise.  Hie  most  slender  eulogium  is  acceptable  to 
them,  the  most  exalted  seldom  contents  them ;  they  unceaangl j 
harass  you  to  extort  praise,  and  if  you  resist  their  aitreaties  they 
fall  to  praiong  themselves.  It  would  seem  as  if,  doubting  their 
own  merit,  they  wished  to  have  it  constantly  exhibited  heSore  their 
eyes.  Their  vanity  is  not  only  greedy^  but  restless  and  jealous; 
it  will  grant  nothing,  while  it  demands  eveiythmg,  but  is  ready  to 
beg  and  to  quarrel  at  the  same  time. 

K  I  say  to  an  American  that  the  country  he  lives  in  is  a  fine 
one,  "  Ay,"  he  replies,  **  there  is  not  its  fellow  in  the  world.**  If 
I  applaud  the  freedom  which  its  inhabitants  enjoy,  he  answers, 
^Freedom  is  a  fine  thing,  but  few  nations  are  worthy  to  enjoy  it** 
If  I  remark  the  purity  of  morals  vdiich  distinguishes  the  United 
States,  ^^  I  can  imagme,''  says  he,  "  that  a  stranger  who  has  been 
struck  by  the  corruption  of  all  other  nations,  is  astonished  at  the 
Afference."  At  length  I  leave  him  to  the  contemplation  of  him- 
self; but  he  returns  to  the  charge,  and  does  not  desist  till  he  has 
got  me  to  repeat  all  I  had  just  been  saying.  It  is  imposdbk  to 
conceive  a  more  troublesome  or  more  garrulous  patriotism;  it 
wearies  even  those  who  are  disposed  to  respect  it* 

*  Setting  aside  all  those  who  do  not  think  at  all,  and  those  who  dare  not 
say  whaf  they  think,  the  immense  majority  of  the  Americans  will  still  be 
found  to  appear  satisfied  with  the  political  institutions  by  which  they  an 
governed ;  and,  I  believe,  really  to  be  sa  I  look  upon  this  state  of  publie 
as  an  indication,  but  not  as  a  demonstrattoo,  of  the  absolute  eicel- 


Such  ia  not  tiie  case  mOi  ^  Englnh.  An  EDglnhman  calmly 
•sjc^s  the  real  or  inu^aiy  adraQtagea  vlnch  in  hta  ofankn  hia 
country  poasesses.  If  he  grants  nothing  to  other  nationa,  neither 
does  be  solicit  anything  for  his  own.  The  censareof  fordgnendoea 
not  affect  him,  and  their  praise  hardly  flatters  him ;  bis  pontion 
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hf  inhentance,  they  regard  diem  in  some  sort  as  a  portioii  (^  diem- 
aelvesy  or  at  least  as  a  natural  right  inherent  in  their  own  peraoos. 
Thqr  therefore  entertain  a  calm  sense  of  their  superu»ity ;  they  do 
not  dream  of  Taunting  privileges  which  every  one  perceives  and 
no  one  contests^  and  these  things  are  not  suffidently  new  to  then 
to  be  made  topics  of  conversation.  They  stand  unmoved  in  their 
■olitaij  greatness,  well  assured  that  they  are  seen  of  all  the  world 
without  any  effort  to  show  themselves  off,  and  that  no  one  will  at- 
tempt to  drive  them  from  that  position.  When  an  aristocriscy  car- 
ries on  the  public  affairs,  its  national  pride  naturally  assumes  this 
reserved,  indifferent,  and  haughty  form,  which  is  imitated  by  all 
the  other  classes  of  the  nation. 

When  on  the  contrary  social  conditions  differ  but  little,  the 
slightest  privileges  are  of  some  importance ;  as  every  man  sees 
around  himself  a  million  of  people  enjoying  precisely  similar  or 
analogous  advantages,  his  pride  becomes  craving  and  jealous,  he 
clings  to  mere  trifles,  and  doggedly  defends  them.  In  democracies, 
as  the  conditions  of  life  are  very  fluctuating,  men  have  almost  al- 
ways recently  acquired  the  advantages  which  they  possess;  the 
consequence  is  that  they  feel  extreme  pleasure  in  exhibiting  them, 
to  show  others  and  convince  themselves  that  they  reaUy  enjoy  them. 
As  at  any  instant  these  same  advantages  may  be  lost,  their  posses- 
sors are  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  make  a  point  of  showing  that 
they  still  retain  them.  Men  living  in  democracies  love  their  coun- 
try just  as  they  love  themselves,  and  they  transfer  the  habits  of 
their  private  vanity  to  their  vanity  as  a  nation.  \ 

The  restless  and  insatiable  vanity  of  a  democratic  people  ori* 
ginates  so  entirely  in  the  equality  and  precariousness  of  social  con- 
ditions, that  the  members  of  the  haughtiest  nobility  display  die 
very  same  passion  in  those  lesser  portions  of  their  existence  in 
which  there  is  anything  fluctuating  or  contested.  An  aristocratic 
class  always  differs  greatly  from  the  other  classes  of  the  nation,  bj 
the  extent  and  perpetuity  of  its  privileges ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  the  only  differences  between  the  members  who  belong  to  it 
consist  in  small  transient  advantages,  which  may  any  day  be  lost 
or  acquired. 

The  members  of  a  powerful  aristocracy,  collected  in  a  capital 
or  a  court,  have  been  known  to  contest  with  virulence  those  frivo- 
lous privileges  which  dqpend  on  the  caprice  of  fashion  or  the  win 
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of  their  master.  These  persons  then  displaced  towsrd  each  other 
pnaady  &e  same  puerile  jealousies  which  animate  the  men  of  de- 
mocracies, the  same  eagerness  to  soat'.h  the  smallest  advantages 
vriatii  their  equals  contested,  and  the  s-ue  deare  to  parade  ostco- 
tabously  those  of  which  they  were  in  possession. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THAT  THE  ASPECT  0?  SOCIETf  IS  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  AT  CMS 

EXCITED  AND  MONOTONOUS. 

It  would  seem  that  nothing  can  be  more  adapted  to  stimulate 
and  to  feed  curiosity  than  the  aspect  of  the  United  States. 
Fortimes,  opinions,  and  laws  are  there  in  ceaseless  variation :  it 
is  as  if  immutable  Nature  herself  were  mutable,  such  are  the 
changes  worked  upon  her  by  the  hand  of  man.  Yet  in  the  end 
the  sight  of  this  excited  community  becomes  monotonous,  and 
after  having  watched  the  moving  pageant  for  a  time  the  spectator 
is  tired  of  it. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  every  man  is  pretty  nearly  station- 
ary in  his  own  sphere ;  but  men  are  astonishingly  imlike  each 
other — ^their  passions,  their  notions,  their  habits,  and  their  tastes 
are  essentially  different ;  nothing  changes,  but  everything  differs. 
In  democracies,  on  the  contrary,  all  men  are  alike  and  do  things 
pretty  nearly  alike.  It  is  true  that  they  are  subject  to  great  and 
frequent  vicissitudes ;  but  as  the  same  events  of  good  or  adverse 
fortune  are  continually  recurring,  the  name  of  the  actors  only  is 
changed,  the  piece  is  always  the  same.  The  aspect  of  American 
society  is  animated,  because  men  and  things  are  always  changing; 
but  it  is  monotonous,  because  all  these  changes  are  alike. 

Men  Uving  in  democratic  ages  have  many  passions,  but  most  of 
thdr  passions  either  end  in  the  love  of  riches  or  proceed  from  it 
The  cause  of  this  is,  not  that  their  souls  are  narrower,  but  that  the 
importance  of  money  is  really  greater  at  such  times.  When  all  the 
members  of  a  community  are  independent  of  or  indifferent  to  each 
other,  the  co-operation  of  each  of  them  can  only  be  obtained  by 
paying  for  it:  this  infinitely  multiplies  the  purposes  to  which 
wealth  may  be  applied,  and  increases  its  value.  When  the  rever- 
ence which  belonged  to  what  is  old  has  vanished,  birth,  condition. 


an^  profeaiioii  no  longer  distinguish  men,  or  scarcelj  distingniih 
Ihem  at  M :  hardly  anything  but  money  remains  to  create  strtmg- 
)y  marked  tfifferences  between  them,  and  to  raise  some  of  tiiem 
•bore  tile  ctHnraon  leveL  The  disUnction  originating  in  wealth  is 
increeaad  by  the  disappearance  and  diminution  of  all  otiier  dis- 
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^Iraw  nearer  together — though  they  seek  not,  though  they 
though  they  know  not  each  other ;  and  tbqr  will  be  surprised  at 
length  to  find  themselves  all  collected  on  the  same  spot  All  the 
nations  which  take,  not  any  particular  man,  but  Man  himself,  as  tlie 
object  of  their  researches  and  their  imitations,  are  tending  in  tkm 
end  to  a  similar  state  of  society,  like  these  travdlers  convergint 
to  the  central  plot  of  the  forest 
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CHAPTER  XVra. 

OP  HONOUR*  IN  THB  LTflTED  STATES  AND  IN  DEMOCRATIC  COMMUNITIES. 

It  would  seem  that  men  employ  two  very  distinct  methods  in  the 
pubUc  estimation  of  the  actions  of  thdr  fellow-men ;  at  one  time 
they  judge  them  by  those  simple  notions  of  right  and  wrong  which 
are  diffused  all  over  the  world ;  at  another  they  refer  their  decis- 
ion to  a  few  very  special  notions  which  belong  exclusively  to 
some  particular  age  and  country.  It  often  happens  that  these  two 
rules  differ ;  they  sometimes  conflict ;  but  they  are  never  either 
entirely  identified  or  entirely  annulled  by  one  another. 

Honour,  at  the  periods  of  its  greatest  power,  sways  the  will 
more  than  the  belief  of  men ;  and  even  while  they  yield  without 
hesitation  and  without  a  murmur  to  its  dictates,  they  feel  notwith- 
standing, by  a  dim  but  mighty  instinct,  the  existence  of  a  more 
general,  more  ancient,  and  more  holy  law,  which  they  sometimes 
disobey  although  they  cease  not  to  acknowledge  it.  Some  actions 
have  been  held  to  be  at  the  same  time  virtuous  and  dishonourable 
— a  refusal  to  fight  a  duel  is  a  case  in  point 

I  think  these  peculiarities  may  be  otherwise  explained  than  by 
the  mere  caprices  of  certain  individuals  and  nations,  as  has  hith- 
erto been  the  customary  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  subject  Man- 
kind is  subject  to  general  and  lasting  wants  that  have  engendered 
moral  laws,  to  the  neglect  of  which  men  have  ever  and  in  all 

*  The  word  Honour  is  not  always  used  in  the  same  sense  either  in 
French  or  English.  1.  It  first  signifies  the  dignity,  glory,  or  reverenoe 
which  k  man  receives  from  his  kind;  and  in  this  sense  a  man  is  said  I0 
m€qmir$  honour.  2.  Honour  signifies  the  aggregate  of  those  rules  by  the 
assistance  of  which  this  dignity,  glory,  or  reverence  is  jbtaioed.  Thus  we 
•ay  that  a  man  has  always  strictly  obeyed  the  laxos  honour ;  or  a  man  has 
violated  his  honour.    In  this  chapter  the  word  is  alwayr.  used  in  the  latter 
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places  attached  the  notioi^  of  censure  and  shame :  to  infiriDge  dieni 
was  to  do  ill — to  do  wdl  was  to  conform  to  them. 

Within  the  bosom  of  this  vast  association  of  the  hnman  race, 
lesser  associations  have  been  formed  which  are  called  nations;  and 
amid  these  nations  fhrther  subdivisions  have  assumed  the  names  of 
cbsses  or  castes.  Each  of  these  associations  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
separate  species  of  the  human  race ;  and  though  it  has  no  essential 
difference  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  to  a  certain  extent  it  stands 
apart  and  has  certain  wants  peculiar  to  itself.  To  these  special 
wants  must  be  attributed  the  modifications  which  affect  in  various 
degrees  and  in  different  countries  the  mode  of  considering  human 
actions,  and  the  estimate  which  ought  to  be  formed  of  them.  It  is 
the  general  and  permanent  interest  of  mankind  that  men  should 
not  kill  each  other ;  but  it  may  happen  to  be  the  peculiar  and  teno- 
porary  interest  of  a  people  or  a  class  to  justify,  or  even  to  honour, 
homicide. 

Honour  is  simply  that  peculiar  rule,  founded  upon  a  peculiar 
state  of  society,  by  the  application  of  which  a  people  or  a  daai 
allot  praise  or  blame.  Nothing  is  more  unproductive  to  the  mind 
than  an  abstract  idea ;  I  therefore  hasten  to  call  in  the  aid  of  fstdts 
and  examples  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 

I  select  the  most  extraordinary  kind  of  honour  which  was  ever 
known  in  the  world,  and  that  which  we  are  best  acquainted  with, 
viz.  aristocratic  honour  springbg  out  of  feudal  society.  I  shall  ex- 
plain it  by  means  of  the  principle  already  laid  doWn,  and  I  shall 
explain  the  principle  by  means  of  the  illustration. 

I  am  not  here  led  to  inquire  when  and  how  the  aristocracy  of  the 
middle  ages  came  into  existence,  why  it  was  so  deeply  severed  from 
the  remainder  of  the  nation,  or  what  founded  and  consolidated  its 
power.  I  take  its  existence  as  an  established  fact,  and  I  am  en* 
deavourbg  to  account  for  the  peculiar  view  which  it  took  of  the 
greater  part  of  hiunan  actions. 

The  first  thmg  that  strikes  me  is,  that  in  the  feudal  world  actions 
were  not  always  praised  or  blamed  with  reference  to  their  intrinac 
worth,  but  that  they  were  sometimes  appreciated  exclusively  with 
reference  to  the  person  who  was  the  actor  or  the  object  of  ifaem, 
which  is  repugnant  to /the*  general  conscience  of  mankind,  lliaa 
some  of  the  actions  which  were  indifferent  on  the  part  of  a  man  in 
humble  life,  dishonoured  a  noble;  others  changed  their  whok 
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duuracier  according  as  the  person  aggnered  by  them  belonged  or 
did  not  belong  to  the  aristocracy. 

When  these  different  notions  first  arose,  the  nobility  formed  a 
distinct  body  amid  the  people  which  it  commanded  from  the  uao- 
oessible  heights  where  it  was  ensconced.  To  maintain  this  peculiar 
position,  wUch  constituted  its  strength,  it  not  only  required  political 
privileges,  but  it  required  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  for  its  own 
eq>eci{d  use. 

That  some  particular  virtue  or  vice  belonged  to  the  nobility 
rather  dian  to  the  humble  classes — that  certain  actions  were  guilt- 
less when  they  affected  the  villain,  which  were  criminal  when  they 
touched  the  noUe — these  were  often  arbitrary  matters;  but  that 
honour  or  shame  diould  be  attached  to  a  man's  actions  according 
to  his  condition,  was  the  result  of  the  internal  constitution  of  an 
aristocratic  community.  This  has  been  actually  the  case  in  all  the 
countries  which  have  had  an  aristocracy ;  as  long  as  a  trace  of  the 
principle  remains,  these  peculiarities  will  still  exist :  to  debauch  a 
woman  of  colour  scarcely  injures  the  reputation  of  an  American 
to  marry  her  dishonours  him. 

In  some  cases  feudal  honour  enjoined  revenge  and  stigmatized 
the  forgiveness  of  insults ;  in  others  it  imperiously  commanded  men 
to  cx;mquer  their  own  passions,  and  imposed  foi^tfulness  of  sdf. 
It  did  not  make  humanity  or  loudness  its  law,  but  it  extolled  gen- 
erosity ;  it  set  more  store  oa  liberality  than  on  benevolence ;  it 
allowed  men  to  enrich  themselves  by  gambling  or  by  war,  but  not 
by  labour;  it  preferred  great  crimes  to  small  earnings ;  cupidity 
was  less  distasteful  to  it  than  avarice;  violence  it  often  sanc- 
tioned, but  cunning  and  treachery  it  invariably  reprobated  as 
contemptible. 

These  fantastical  notions  did  not  proceed  exclusively  fit>m  the 
caprices  of  those  who  entertained  them.  A  class  which  has  suo* 
ceeded  in  placing  itself  at  the  head  of  and  above  all  others,  and 
which  makes  perpetual  exertions  to  maintain  this  lofty  position, 
must  especially  honour  those  virtues  which  are  conspicuous  for 
their  dignity  and  splendour,  and  which  may  be-  easily  combined 
with  pride  and  the  bve  of  power.  Such  men  would  not  hesitate 
to  invert  the  natural  order  of  the  conscience  in  order  to  give  those 
virtues  precedence  before  all  others.  It  may  even  be  conceived 
^t  some  of  the  more  bold  and  brilliant  vices  would  readily  be  set 
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ftbcnre  the  quiet  unpretending  virtues.    The  very  existence  of  soch 
a  class  in  sodety  renders  these  things  unavoidable. 

The  nobles  of  the  middle  ages  placed  military  courage  foremost 
atoong  virtues^  and  in  lieu  of  many  of  them.  This  was  again  a 
peculiar  opinion  which  arose  necessarily  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
state  of  society.  Feudal  aristocracy  existed  by  war  ajid  for  war; 
its  power  had  been  founded  by  arms,  and  by  arms  that  power  was 
maintained ;  it  therefore  required  nothing  more  than  miHtaiy  cour- 
age,  and  that  quality  was  naturally  exalted  above  all  others; 
whatever  denoted  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  humanity, 
was  therefore  approved  and  frequently  enjoined  by  the  manners  of 
the  time.  Such  was  the  main  principle;  the  caprice  of  man  was 
only  to  be  traced  in  minuter  details.  That  a  man  should  regard  a 
tap  on  the  cheek  as  an  unbearable  insult,  and  should  be  obliged  to 
kill  in  single  combat  the  person  who  struck  him  thus  lightly,  is  an 
arbitrary  rule ;  but  that  a  noble  could  not  tranquilly  receive  an  in- 
sult, and  was  dishonoured  if  he  allowed  himself  to  take  a  blow 
without  fighting,  were  direct  consequences  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  the  wants  of  a  military  aristocracy. 

Thus  it  was  true  to  a  certain  extent  to  assert  that  the  laws  of 
honour  were  capricious ;  but  these  caprices  of  honour  were  always 
confined  within  certain  necessary  limits.  The  peculiar  rule,  which 
was  called  honour  by  our  forefathers,  is  so  far  from  being  an  arbi- 
trary law  in  my  eyes,  that  I  would  readily  engage  to  ascribe  its 
most  incoherent  and  fantastical  injunctions  to  a  small  number  of 
fixed 'and  invariable  wants  inherent  in  feudal  society. 

If  I  were  to  trace  the  notion  of  feudal  honour  into  the  domain 
of  politics,  I  should  not  find  it  more  difficult  to  explain  its  dictates. 
The  state  of  society  and  the  political  institutions  of  the  middle 
ages  were  such,  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation  never  gov- 
erned the  community  directly  That  power  did  not  exist  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people :  every  man  looked  up  to  a  certain  individual 
whom  he  was  bound  to  obey;  by  that  intermediate  personage  he 
was  connected  with  all  the  others.  Thus  in  feudal  society  the 
whole  system  of  the  commonwealth  rested  upon  the  sentiment  of 
fidelity  to  the  person  of  the  lord :  to  destroy  tiiat  sentiment  was  to 
open  the  sluices  of  anarchy,  fidelity  to  a  political  superior  was, 
moreover,  a  sentiment  of  which  all  the  members  of  the  aristocraqf 
bad  constant  opportunities  of  estimating  the  importance ;  for  eveiy 
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one  of  them  was  a  vaflsal  as  well  as  a  lord,  and  had  to  command 
as  well  as  to  obey.  To  remain  faithful  to  the  lord,  to  saorifif^ 
oneself  for  him  if  called  upon,  to  share  his  good  or  evil  fortunes, 
to  stand  by  him  in  his  undertakings  whatever  they  might  be-««uch 
were  the  first  injunctions  of  feudal  honour  in  relation  to  the  politi 
cal  institutions  of  those  times.  The  treachery  of  a  vassal  was 
branded  with  extraordinary  severity  by  public  opinion,  and  a  name 
of  peculiar  infamy  was  invented  for  the  offence  which  was  called 
felony. 

On  the  contrary,  few  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  middle  ages 
of  the  passion  which  constituted  the  life  of  the  nations  of  antiquity 

I  mean  patriotism — the  word  itself  is  not  of  veiy  ancient  date  in 
the  language.*  Feudal  institutions  concealed  the  country  at  large 
from  men's  sight,  and  rendered  the  love  of  it  less  necessary.  The 
nation  was  forgotten  in  the  passions  whidi  attached  men  to  parsons. 
Hence  it  was  no  part  of  the  strict  law  of  feudal  honour  to  remain 
faithful  to  one's  country.  Not  indeed  that  the  love  of  their  country 
did  not  exist  in  the  hearts  of  our  forefathers ;  but  it  constituted  a 
dim  and  feeble  instinct,  which  has  grown  more  clear  and  strong  in 
proportion  as  aristocratic  classes  have  been  abolished  and  the 
supreme  power  of  the  nation  centralized. 

This  may  be  clearly  seen  firom  the  contrary  judgements  which 
European  nations  have  passed  upon  the  various  events  of  their 
histories,  according  to  the  generations  by  which  such  judgements 
have  been  formed.  The  circumstance  which  most  dishonoured  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  was  that 
he  bore  arms  against  his  king :  that  which  most  dishonours  him  in 
our  eyes,  is  that  he  made  war  against  his  country;  we  brand  him 
as  deeply  as  our  forefathers  did,  but  for  different  reasons. 

I  have  chosen  the  honour  of  feudal  times  by  way  of  illustration 
of  my  meaning,  because  its  characteristics  are  more  distinctly 
marked  and  more  familiar  to  us  than  those  of  any  other  period ;  but 
I  might  have  taken  an  example  elsewhere,  and  I  should  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion  by  a  different  road. 

Although  we  are  less  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Romans  than 
with  our  own  ancestors,  yet  we  know  that  certain  peculiar  notiom 

*  Even  the  word  patrit  was  not  used  by  the  French  writers  aatil  tiM 
tfixteenth  ceotury. 
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of  glorjr  and  ifiigraoe  obtained  among  them,  ^hich  were  not  soldj 
derived  from  the  general  prindples  of  right  and  wrong.  Manj 
bnman  actions  were  judged  difierently,  according  as  they  afiected 
a  Roman  dtisen  or  a  stranger,  a  fireeman  or  a  dave;  certain  vicem 
were  blazoned  abroad,  certain  ^virtues  were  extolled  above  all 
others.  ^  In  that  age/'  says  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Coriolano^ 
*^  martial  prowess  was  more  bonoored  and  prized  in  Rome  than  all 
the  other  virtues,  insonrach  that  it  was  called  virtus^  the  name  of 
virtue  itself,  by  applying  the  name  of  the  kind  to  this  particular 
species ;  so  that  virtue  in  Latin  was  as  much  as  to  say  valour.'^ 
Can  any  one  £ul  to  recognise  the  pecnUar  want  of  that  singolar 
oODununity  which  was  formed  for  the  conquest  of  the  world? 

Any  nation  would  Ibmish  us  with  similar  grounds  of  observa- 
tion ;  {oTy  as  I  have  already  remarked,  whenever  men  collect  to- 
gether as  a  distinct  community,  the  notion  of  honour  instantly 
grows  up  among  them ;  that  is  to  say,  a  system  of  opinions  peculiar 
to  themselves  as  to  what  is  blameable  or  coounendable ;  and  these 
peculiar  rules  always  originate  in  the  special  habits  and  special 
interests  of  the  community. 

This  is  applicable  to  a  certain  extent  to  democratic  coomiunitica 
as  well  as  to  others,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  by  the 
example  of  the  Americans.* 

Some  loose  notions  of  the  old  aristocratic  honour  of  Europe  are 
itill  to  be  found  scattered  among  the  ojMnions  of  the  Americans  *, 
but  these  tracfitional  opinions  are  few  in  number,  they  have  but 
little  root  in  the  country,  and  but  little  power.  They  are  like  a 
religion  which  has  still  some  temples  left  standing,  though  men 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  it  But  amid  these  half-obliterated  no- 
tions of  exotic  honour,  some  new  opinions  have  sprung  up,  which 
oonstitute  what  may  be  termed  in  our  days  American  honour. 

I  have  shown  how  the  Americans  are  constantly  driven  to  oi- 
gage  in  commerce  and  industry.  Their  origin,  their  social  con- 
dition, thar  political  institutions,  and  even  the  spot  they  inhabit, 
urges  them  irresistibly  in  this  direction.  Thdr  present  condition  is 
then  that  of  an  almost  exclusively  manufacturing  and  commerdal 

*  I  speak  here  of  the  Americans  inhabiting  those  States  where  slavery 
ists  aoc  exist;  they  aloae  ean  be  said  t)  present  a  oomplett  pktinit  d 
democratic  soeietf . 
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anociation,  placed  in  the  mufat  of  a  new  and  botmdleaB  eowrtrjr, 
■which  their  prindpal  object  is  to  explore  for  pnrpostB  of  prdiL 
This  is  the  characteristic  which  most  peculiar};  distingcdahes  the 
AmericaD  people  from  all  otben  at  the  present  time. 

All  those  quiet  virtues  which  tend  to  give  a  r^ular  moremeat 
to  the  CMiimum^,  and  to  encourage  banneGa,'vill  therefore  be  hdd 
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Tast  lottery,  by  which  a  small  number  of  men  continually  lose,  but 
the  State  is  always  a  gamer ;  such  a  people  ought  therefore  to  en- 
onirage  and  do  honour  to  boldness  in  commercial  speculatiois.  But 
any  bold  speculation  risks  the  fortune  of  the  speculator  and  of  aU 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  The  Americans,  who  make  a 
virtue  of  commercial  temerity,  have  no  right  in  any  case  to  brand 
with  disgrace  those  who  practise  it.  Hence  arises  the  strange  ix>- 
dulgence  which  is  shown  to  bankrupts  in  the  United  States ;  their 
tumour  does  not  suffer  by  such  an  accident  In  tiiis  respect  the 
Americans  difiSer,  not  only  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  from  all 
the  commercial  nations  of  our  time,  and  accordingly  they  resemble 
none  of  them  in  their  position  or  their  wants. 

In  America  all  those  rices  which  tend  to  impair  the  purity  of 
morals,  and  to  destroy  the  conjugal  tie,  are  treated  with  a  degree 
of  severity  which  is  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  first 
sight  this  seems  strangely  at  variance  with  the  tolerance  shown 
there  on  other  subjects,  and  one  is  surprised  to  meet  with  a  morality 
so  relaxed  and  so  austere  among  the  self-same  people.  But  these 
things  are  less  incoherent  than  they  seem  to  be.  Public  opinimi 
in  the  United  States  very  gently  represses  that  love  of  wealth 
which  promotes  the  commercial  greatness  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  and  it  especially  condemns  that  laxity  of  morals  which 
diverts  the  human  mmd  from  the  pursuit  of  well-being,  and  dis- 
turbs the  internal  order  of  domestic  life  which  is  so  necessary  to 
success  in  business.  To  earn  the  esteem  of  their  countrymen, 
the  Americans  are  therefore  constrained  to  adapt  themselves  to  or- 
derly habits,  and  it  may  be  said  in  this  sense  that  they  make  it  a 
matter  of  honour  to  live  chastely. 

On  one  point  American  honour  accords  with  the  notions  of 
honour  acknowledged  in  Europe;  it  places  courage  as  the  highest 
virtue,  and  treats  it  as  the  greatest  of  the  moral  necessities  of  man; 
but  the  notion  of  courage  itself  assumes  a  different  aspect  In  die 
United  States  martial  valour  is  but  little  prized ;  the  courage  which 
is  best  known  and  most  esteemed  is  that  which  emboldens  men  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  arrive  earlier  in  port — 
to  support  the  privations  of  tiie  wilderness  without  complaint^  and 
solitude  more  cruel  than  privations — ^the  courage  which  renders 
tiiem  almost  insensible  to  the  loss  of  a  fortune  laboriously  acquired, 
and  instantly  prompts  to  freah  exertions  to  make  another.  Courage 
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of  tbiB  kind  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  pros* 
perity  of  the  American  commnnitiesy  and  it  is  held  by  them  in 
peculiar  honour  and  estimation ;  to  betray  a  want  of  it  is  to  incor 
certain  disgrace. 

I  have  yet  another  characteristic  point  which  may  serve  to  place 
the  idea  of  this  chapter  in  strong  relief.  In  a  democratic  sodety 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  where  fortunes  are  scanty  and  inse- 
cure, every  body  woiks,  and  work  opens  a  way  to  every  thing: 
this  has  changed  the  point  of  honour  quite  round,  and  has  turned  it 
against  idleness.  I  have  sometimes  met  in  America  with  yom^ 
men  of  wealth,  personally  disinclined  to  all  laborious  exertion,  but 
who  had  been  compelled  to  embrace  a  profesnon.  Thar  disposi- 
tion and  their  fortune  allowed  them  to  remain  without  employment ; 
public  opinion  forbade  it,  too  imperiously  to  be  disobeyed.  In  the 
European  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  aristocracy  is  still 
stniggling  with  the  flood  which  overwhelms  it,  I  have  often  seen 
men,  constantly  spurred  on  by  their  wants  and  denres,  remain  in 
idleness,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  esteem  of  their  equals ;  and  1  have 
known  them  submit  to  ennui  and  privations  ra&er  tfian  to  work. 
No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that  these  oppoate  obligations  are  two 
different  rules  of  conduct,  both  nevertheless  ori^nating  in  the 
notion  of  honour. 

What  our  forefathers  de^gnated  as  honour  absolutely  was  in 
reality  only  one  of  its  forms ;  they  gave  a  generic  name  to  what 
was  only  a  species.  Honour  therefore  is  to  be  found  in  democratic 
as  well  as  in  aristocratic  ages,  but  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  it  assumes  a  different  aspect  in  the  former.  Not  only  are  its 
injunctions  different,  but  we  shall  shortly  see  that  tiiey  are  less 
numerous,  less  precise,  and  that  its  dictates  are  less  rigorously 
obeyed. 

The  portion  of  a  caste  is  always  much  more  peculiar  than  that 
of  a  people.  Nothing  is  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  the  world  as  a 
small  comnranity  invariably  composed  of  the  same  fiumlies,  (as  was 
for  instance  the  aristocracy  of  the  middle  ages)  whose  object  is  to 
concentrate  and  to  retain,  exclusively  and  hereditarily,  education , 
wealtii,  and  power  among  its  own  members.  But  the  more  out  of 
the  way  the  portion  of  a  community  happens  to  be,  the  more  nu- 
merous are  its  special  wants,  and  the  more  extensive  are  its  notioBf 
of  honour  corresponding  t^  those  wants. 


The  nilii  of  hoooor  iriH  tkevrfbre  alwqfs  be  les 
eieeog;  a  peof^  aot  diTided  into  ceites  thta  amcmg  anjr  odier.  M 
erer  any  natkna  are  eonetitated  in  wlu€Jh  it  may  eiren  be  SSoA 
to  find  any  peculiar  danes  of  society,  tbe  notion  <rfbonoiir  will  he 
awifaifd  to  a  mall  namber  of  pteceg^  wlncb  will  be  moce  and 
aK»re  in  accordance  with  (be  moral  laws  adqpted  by  the  maaa  of 
mankind 

ThoB  the  laws  of  hononr  will  be  leas  peculiar  and  less  muhi&ri- 
ous  among  a  democratic  people  than  in  an  ariatocraqr.  They  w3i 
also  be  more  obscure;  and  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  iriwt 
goes  befive ;  for  as  the  distingmshing  maris  of  honour  are  less 
numerous  and  less  peculiar,  it  must  often  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
them.  To  this  other  reasons  may  be  added.  Among  the  aristo- 
cratic nations  cS  the  middle  ages,  generation  succeeded  generation 
in  Tain ;  each  family  was  like  a  never-dying,  ever-stationary  man, 
and  the  state  of  opinions  was  hardly  more  changeable  than  that  of 
conditbns.  Every  one  then  had  always  the  same  oljjects  alwaya 
before  his  eyes,  which  he  contemplated  from  the  same  p<nnt;  his 
eyes  gradually  detected  the  smallest  details,  and  his  discernment 
could  not  fail  to  become  in  the  end  clear  and  accurate.  Thus  not 
only  had  the  men  of  feudal  times  very  extraordinary  opiiuons  in 
matters  of  honour,  but  each  of  those  opinions  was  present  to  their 
minds  imder  a  dear  and  precise  form. 

This  can  never  be  the  case  in  America,  where  all  men  are  in 
constant  motion ;  and  where  society,  transformed  daily  by  its  own 
operations,  dianges  its  ofHnions  together  with  its  wants.  In  such 
a  country  men  have  glimpses  of  the  rules  of  honour,  but  they  have 
seldom  time  to  fix  attention  upon  them. 

But  even  if  society  were  motionless,  it  would  still  be  difficdt  to 
determine  the  meaning  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  word 
honour.  In  the  middle  ages,  as  each  class  had  its  own  honour,  the 
same  opinion  was  never  received  at  the  same  time  by  a  laige  num- 
ber of  men ;  and  this  rendered  it  possible  to  give  it  a  determined 
and  accurate  form,  which  was  the  more  easy,  as  all  those  by  wboai 
it  was  received,  having  a  perfectly  identical  and  most  peculiar  po« 
ntion,  were  naturally  disposed  to  agree  upon  the  points  of  a  law 
which  was  made  for  themselves  alone. 

Thus  the  code  of  honour  became  a  complete  and  detailed  system^ 
in  wliich  everything  was  anticipated  and  provided  for  beforehand 
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iod  a  fixed  and  alwayi  payable  standard  wai  apjAed  to  kuMn 
actions.  Among  a  democratic  nation,  like  the  Amenoans,  in  wkieh 
laalB  are  identified,  and  the  whole  of  socittj  forms  one  siagie  mass, 
cwposcd  of  elements  wfaidi  are  all  analogous  though  not  entipely 
sknlar,  it  is  intpossible  ever  to  agree  beforehand  on  what  shall  or 
shall  not  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  honour. 

Among  ttiat  people,  indeed,  some  national  wants  do  exisft  whioh 
give  rise  to  opinions  common  to  the  whole  nation  on  points  of 
bottour :  but  these  opinions  never  occur  at  the  same  time,  in  die 
same  manner,  or  with  the  same  intensity  to  the  miads  ot  the  whcde 
community ;  the  law  of  honour  exists,  but  it  has  no  organs  to  pro- 
mulgate it 

The  confusion  is  far  greater  still  ia  a  democratic  country  like 

France,  where  the  different  classes  of  which  the  former  fabric  of 
society  was  composed,  being  brought  together  but  not  yet  mingled, 
import  day  by  day  into  each  othar's  circles,  yarious,  and  sometimes 
oonflicting  notions  of  honour— where  every  ssan,  at  his  own  will 
and  pleasure,  forsakes  one  portion  of  his  forefather's  creed,  and  re- 
tains another;  so  that,  amid  so  many  arUtrary  measures,  no  com- 
mon rule  can  ever  be  established,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  ta 
predict  which  actions  ynH  be  held  in  honour  and  which  viU  be 
thought  disgracefuL  Such  times  are  wretdied,  but  they  are  of 
short  duration. 

As  honour,  among  democratic  nations,  is  imperfectly  defined^  its 
influence  is  of  course  less  powerful ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  a^^ly  with 
eartainty  and  firmness  a  law  which  is  not  distinctly  known.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  ike  natural  and  supreme  interpreter  of  the  laws  of 
honour,  not  clearly  discerning  to  which  side  censure  or  iqpproval 
ought  to  lean,  can  only  pronounce  a  hesitating  judgement  Some- 
times the  opinion  of  the  public  may  contradict  itself;  more  fre- 
quently it  does  not  act,  and  lets  things  pass. 

The  weakness  of  the  sense  of  honour  in  democracies  also  arises 
from  several  other  causes.  In  aristocratic  countries,  the  same  no- 
tions of  honour  are  always  entertained  by  only  a  few  persons,  always 
limited  in  number,  often  separated  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
dtizens.  Honour  is  easily  mingled  and  identified  in  their  minds 
vdth  the  idea  of  all  that  distinguishes  thdr  own  position ;  it  ap- 
pears to  them  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  their  own  rank ;  they 
ai4ply  its  different  rules  with  all  the  warmth  of  personal  interest. 


«Bil  Qmj  fed,  (if  I  may  wfe  tlie  cxpfCMicm,)  a  paanoa  £or  oanp^ 
ingwitfa  its  dic^tes. 

This  truth  is  eztremdy  obrious  in  the  old  black-letter  law  books 
mi  the  subject  of  trial  by  battd.  The  nobles,  in  thdr 
were  bound  to  use  the  lance  and  sword;  whereas  the  TiHams 
Oify  sticks  among  themselves,  ^  inasmuch  as,"  to  use  the  words  of 
die  oU  books,  **  villains  have  no  honour."  Thisdid  not  mean,  as 
it  may  be  imagined  at  the  present  day,  that  these  people  were  ooa- 
tismptible ;  but  simply  that  their  actions  were  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  same  rules  which  were  applied  to  the  actions  of  the 
aristocracy. 

It  is  surprising,  at  first  sight,  that  when  the  sense  of  honour  is  most 
predominant,  its  injunctions  are  usually  most  strange ;  so  that  the 
farther  it  is  removed  from  common  reason,  tiie  better  H  is  obeyed; 
whence  it  has  sometimes  been  inferred,  that  the  laws  of  honoar 
were  strengthened  by  dieir  own  extravagance.  The  two  things 
indeed  originate  from  the  same  source,  but  the  one  is  not  derived 
from  the  other.  Honour  becomes  fantastical  in  proportion  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  wants  which  it  denotes,  and  the  paucity  of  the 
men  by  whom  those  wants  are  felt;  and  it  is  because  it  d^iotes 
wants  of  this  kind  that  its  influence  is  great  Thus  the  notion  of 
honour  is  not  the  stronger  for  bdng  fantastical,  but  it  is  fantastical 
and  strong  from  the  self-same  cause. 

Farther,  among  aristocratic  nations  each  rank  is  different,  but  aD 
ranks  are  fixed ;  every  man  occupies  a  place  in  his  own  sfhfoe 
which  he  cannot  relinquish,  and  he  lives  there  amid  other  men  who 
are  bound  by  the  same  ties.  Among  these  nations  no  man  can 
other  hope  or  fear  to  escape  being  seen ;  no  man  is  placed  so  k>w 
but  that  he  has  a  stage  of  his  own,  and  none  can  avoid  censure  or 
applause  by  his  obscurity. 

In.  democratic  states  on  the  contrary,  whare  all  the  members  of 
the  community  are  mingled  in  the  same  crowd  and  in  constant 
agitation,  public  opinion  has  no  hold  on  men ;  thqr  disappear  at 
every  instant,  and  elude  its  power.  Consequently  the  dictates  of 
honour  will  be  there  less  imperious  and  less  stringent;  for  honour 
acts  solely  for  the  public  eye— -differing  in  this  respect  from  mere 
virtue,  whidi  lives  upon  itself  contented  with  its  own  approval. 

If  the  reader.has  distinctly  apprehended  all  that  goes  befcve,  he 
will  understand  that  there  is  a  close  and  necessary  rdation  between 
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the  inequality  of  social  conditions  and  what  has  here  been  styled 
honour — a  relation  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  had  not  before 
been  clearly  pointed  out  I  shall  therefore  make  one  more  attempt 
to  illustrate  it  satisfactorily. 

Suppose  a  nation  stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankmd :  inde- 
pendently  of  certain  general  wants  inherent  in  the  human  race,  it 
will  also  have  wants  and  interests  peculiar  to  itself:  certain  opin- 
ions of  censure  or  approbation  forthwith  arise  in  the  community, 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  are  styled  honour  by  the 
members  of  that  community.  Now  suppose  that  in  this  same  na- 
tion a  caste  arises,  which,  in  its  turn,  stands  apart  firom  all  the 
other  classes,  and  contracts  certam  peculiar  wants,  which  gire  rise 
in  thdr  turn  to  special  opinions.  The  honour  of  this  caste,  com- 
posed of  a  medley  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  nation,  and  the  still 
more  peculiar  notions  of  the  caste,  will  be  as  remote  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  conceiye  firom  the  simple  and  general  opinions  of  men. 

Having  reached  this  extreme  pointof  the  argument,!  now  return. 

When  ranks  are  commingled  and  privileges  abolished,  the  men 
of  whom  a  nation  is  composed  being  once  more  equal  and  alike, 
th^  interests  and  wants  become  identical,  and  all  the  peculiar 
notions  which  eadi  caste  styled  honour  successiyely  disappear : 
the  notion  of  honour  no  longer  proceeds  firom  any  other  source  than 
the  wants  peculiar  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  it  denotes  the  indi- 
vidual character  of  that  nation  to  the  world. 

Lastly,  if  it  be  aUowable  to  suppose  that  all  the  races  of  man- 
kind should  be  commingled,  and  tiiat  all  the  peoples  of  earth  should 
ultimately  come  to  have  the  same  interests,  the  same  wants,  un- 
distinguiahed  ftom  each  other  by  any  characteristic  peculiuities,  no 
conventional  value  whatever  would  then  be  attached  to  men^s  ac- 
tions; they  would  dll  be  regarded  by  all  in  the  same  light;  the 
general  necesnties  of  mankind,  revealed  by  conscience  to  every 
man,  would  become  the  common  standard.  The  simple  and  gen- 
eral notions  of  right  and  wrong  only  would  then  be  recognized  in 
the  world,  to  which,  by  a  natural  and  necessary  tie,  the  idea  oi 
censure  or  approbation  would  be  attached. 

Thus,  to  comprise  all  my  meaning  in  a  single  proposition,  the 
disamilarities  and  inequalities  of  men  gave  rise  to  the  notion  of 
honour ;  that  notion  is  weakened  in  proportion  as  these  difimnces 
are  obliterated,  and  with  them  it  would  disappear. 


CHAPTER  XDC 

WAY   SO  MANY   AMBITIOUS  M£N  AND  SO  LITTLE    LOFTT  AMBITION  ABB 

TO  BE   FOUND  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  traveller  in  the  United  States  is 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  those  who  seek  to  throw  off  thar 
original  condition ;  and  the  second  is  the  rarity  of  lofty  ambition 
to  be  observed  in  the  midst  of  the  universally  ambitious  stir  of  so- 
ciety. No  Americans  are  devoid  of  a  yearning  desire  to  rise ;  but 
hardly  any  appear  to  entertain  hopes  of  great  magnitude,  or  to 
drive  at  very  lofty  aims.  All  are  constantly  seeking  to  acquire 
property,  power,  and  reputation — ^few  contemplate  these  things 
upon  a  great  scale ;  and  this  is  the  more  surprising,  as  nothing  is 
to  be  discerned  in  the  manners  or  laws  of  America,  to  limit  de^re 
or  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  ks  impulses  in  every  direction.  It 
seems  difficult  to  attribute  this  smgular  state  of  things  to  the 
equality  of  social  conditions ;  for  at  the  instant  when  that  same 
eq\iality  was  established  in  France,  the  flight  of  ambition  became 
unbounded.  Nevertheless  I  think  that  the  principal  cause  which 
may  be  assigned  to  this  hct  is  to  be  found  in  the  social  condition 
and  democratic  manners  of  the  Americans. 

All  revolutions  enlarge  the  ambition  of  men :  this  proposition  is 
more  peculiarjy  true  of  those  revolutions  which  overthrow  an  «ri». 
tocracy.  When  the  former  barriers  which  kept  back  the  multitude 
from  fame  and  power  are  suddenly  thrown  down,  a  violent  and 
univ^^  rise  takes  place  toward  that  eminence  so  long  coveted 
and  at  length  to  be  enjoyed.  In  this  first  burst  of  triumph  nothing 
seems  impossible  to  any  one :  not  only  are  desires  boundless,  but 
the  power  of  satisfying  them  seems  almost  boundless  too.  Amid 
the  general  and  sudden  renewal  of  laws  and  customs,  in  this  vast 
confusion  of  all  men  and  all  ordinances,  the  various  members  of 
the  community  rise  and  sink  again  with  excessive  rapidity,  and 
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power  passes  so  quickly  from  J^aod  to  hand  that  none  need  despair 
of  catching  it  in  turn. 

It  must  be  recollected,  moreoyer,  that  the  people  who  destroy 
an  aristocracy  have  lived  under  its  laws ;  they  have  witnessed  its 
splendour,  and  they  have  unconsciously  imbibed  the  feelings  and 
notions  which  it  entertained.  Thus  at  the  moment  when  an  aris- 
tocracy is  dissolved,  its  spirit  still  pervades  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, and  its  tendencies  are  retained  long  after  it  has  been  de- 
feated. Ambition  is  therefore  always  extremely  great  as  long  as 
a  democratic  revolution  lasts,  and  it  will  remain  so  for  some  time 
after  the  revolution  is  consummated. 

The  reminiscence  of  the  extraordinary  events  which  men  have 
witnessed  is  not  obliterated  from  thar  memory  in  a  day.  The  pas- 
sions which  a  revolution  has  roused  do  not  disappear  at  its  close. 
A  sense  of  instability  remains  in  the  midst  of  re-established  order : 
a  notion  of  easy  success  survives  the  strange  vicissitudes  which  gave 
it  birth ;  desires  still  remain  extremely  enlarged,  when  the  means 
of  satisfying  them  are  diminished  day  by  day.  The  taste  for  large 
fortunes  subsists,  though  large  fortunes  are  rare ;  aod  on  every  side 
we  trace  the  ravages  of  inordinate  and  hapless  ambition  kindled  in 
hearts  which  they  consume  in  secret  and  in  vain. 

At  length  however  the  last  vestiges  of  the  struggle  are  efiaced ; 
the  remains  of  aristocracy  completely  disappear }  the  great  events 
by  which  its  fall  was  attended  are  forgotten ;  peace  succeeds  to 
war,  and  the  sway  of  order  is  restored  in  the  new  realm ;  desires 
are  again  adapted  to  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  fulfilled ; 
the  wants,  the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of  men  cohere  once  more; 
the  level  of  the  community  is  permanently  determined,  and  demo- 
cratic society  established. 

A  democratic  nation,  arrived  at  this  permanent  and  regular  state 
of  things,  will  present  a  very  different  spectacle  from  that  which 
we  have  just  described;  and  we  may  readily  conclude  that,  if 
ambition  becomes  great  while  the  conditions  of  society  are  growing 
equal,  it  loses  that  quality  when  they  have  grown  so. 

As  wealth  Ls  subdivided  and  knowledge  diffused,  no  one  is  entirely 
destitute  of  education  or  of  property ;  the  privileges  and  disqualifi- 
cations of  caste  being  abolished,  and  men  having  shattered  the 
bonds  which  held  them  fixed,  the  notion  of  advancement  suggests 
itself  to  every  mind,  the  desire  to  rise  swells  in  every  heart,  and  all 
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men  want  to  mount  abore  their  station :  amUtion  is  tiie  universal 
feeling. 

But  if  the  equality  of  conditions  gives  some  resources  to  all  the 
members  of  the  community,  it  also  prevents  any  of  them  from 
having  resources  of  great  extent ;  which  necessarily  circumscribes 
cheir  desires  within  somewhat  narrow  limits.  Thus  among  demo- 
cratic nations  ambition  is  ardent  and  continual,  but  its  aim  is  not 
habitually  lofty ;  and  life  is  generally  spent  in  eagerly  coveting 
small  ohjects  which  are  within  reach. 

What  chiefly  diverts  the  men  of  democracies  from  lofty  ambition 
is  not  the  scantiness  of  their  fortunes,  but  the  vehemence  of  the 
exertions  they  daily  make  to  improve  them.  They  strain  thrir 
faculties  to  the  utmost  to  achieve  paltry  results,  and  this  cannot 
fail  speedily  to  limit  their  discernment  and  to  circumscribe  Acir 
powers.    They  might  be  much  poorer  and  still  be  greater. 

The  small  number  of  opulent  citizens  who  are  to  be  found  amidst 
a  democracy  do  not  constitute  an  exception  to  this  rule.  A  man 
who  raises  himself  by  d^ees  to  wealth  and  power  contracts,  in 
the  course  of  this  protracted  labour,  habits  of  prudence  and  restraint 
which  he  cannot  afterward  shake  off.  A  man  cannot  enlarge  his 
mind  as  he  would  his  house. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  sons  of  such  a  man ; 
they  are  bom,  it  is  true,  in  a  lofty  position,  but  their  parents  were 
humble ;  they  have  grown  up  amidst  feelings  and  notions  which 
they  cannot  afterward  easily  get  rid  of;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  they  will  inherit  the  propensities  of  their  father  as  well  as  his 
wealth. 

It  may  happen,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  poorest  scion  of  a 
powerftd  aristocracy  may  display  vast  ambition,  because  the  tradi* 
tional  opinions  of  his  race  and  the  general  spirit  of  his  order  still 
buoy  him  up  for  some  time  above  his  fortune. 

Another  thing  which  prevents  the  men  of  democratic  periods 
from  easily  induing  in  the  ptu'suit  of  lofty  objects,  is  the  lapse  of 
time  which  they  foresee  must  take  place  before  they  can  be  ready 
to  approach  them.  "  It  is  a  great  advantage,"  says  Pascal,  "  to  be 
a  man  of  quality,  since  it  brings  one  man  as  forward  at  eighteen 
or  twenty  as  another  man  would  be  at  fifty,  which  is  a  clear  gain 
of  thirty  years.*'  Those  thirty  years  are  commonly  wanting  to  the 
ambitious  characters  of  democracies.    The  principle  of  equality, 
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vhich  allows  every  man  to  arrive  at  everything,  prevents  all  men 
irom  rapid  advancement. 

In  a  democratic  society,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  are  only  a 
certain  number  of  great  fortunes  to  be  made ;  and  as  the  paths 
which  lead  to  them  are  indiscriminately  open  to  all,  the  progress 
of  all  must  necessarily  be  slackened.  As  the  candidates  appear  to 
be  nearly  alike,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  without 
infringing  the  principle  of  equality,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of 
democratic  societies,  the  first  idea  which  suggests  itself  is  to  make 
them  all  advance  at  the  same  rate  and  submit  to  the  same  proba- 
tion. Thus  in  proportion  as  men  become  more  alike,  and  the 
prindple  of  equality  is  more  peaceably  and  deeply  infused  into  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  the  country,  the  rules  of  advancement 
become  more  inflexible,  advancement  itself  slower,  the  difficulty  of 
arrivmg  quickly  at  a  certain  height  far  greater.  From  hatred  of 
privilege  and  from  the  embarrassment  of  choosing,  all  men  are  at 
last  constrained,  whatever  may  be  their  standard,  to  pass  the  same 
ordeal ;  all  are  indiscriminately  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  petty 
preliminary  exercises,  in  which  their  youth  is  wasted  and  their 
imagination  quenched ;  so  that  they  despair  of  ever  fully  attaining 
what  is  held  out  to  them  ;  and  when  at  length  they  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  perform  any  extraordinary  acts,  the  taste  for  such  things 
has  forsaken  them. 

In  China,  where  the  equality  of  conditions  is  exceedingly  great  and 
very  ancient,  no  man  passes  from  one  public  office  to  another  with- 
out undergoing  a  probationary  trial.  This  probation  occurs  afresh 
at  every  stage  of  his  career ;  and  the  notion  is  now  so  rooted  in  the 
manners  of  the  people,  that  I  remember  to  have  read  a  Chinese 
novel,  in  which  the  hero,  after  numberless  crosses,  succeeds  at  length 
in  touching  the  heart  of  his  mistress  by  taking  honours.  A  lofty 
ambition  breathes  with  difficulty  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

The  jremark  I  apply  to  politics  extends  to  everything :  equality 
everywhere  produces  the  same  effects ;  where  the  laws  of  a  country 
do  not  regulate  and  retard  the  advancement  of  men  by  positive 
enactment,  competition  attains  the  same  end. 

In  a  well  established  democratic  community  great  and  rapid 
elevation  is  therefore  rare ;  it  forms  an  exception  to  the  common 
rule ;  and  it  is  the  singularity  of  such  occurrences  that  makes  men 
forget  how  rarely  they  happen. 
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Men  living  in  democracies  ultimately  discover  these  things; 
they  find  out  at  last  that  the  laws  of  their  country  open  a  boundless 
field  of  action  before  them,  but  that  no  one  can  hope  to  hasten 
across  it.  Between  them  and  the  final  object  of  their  desires,  they 
perceive  a  multitude  of  small  intermediate  impediments^  which 
must  be  slowly  surmounted :  this  prospect  wearies  and  discourages 
their  ambition  at  once.  They  therefore  give  up  hopes  so  doubtM 
and  remote,  to  search  nearer  to  themselyes  for  less  lofty  and  more 
easy  enjoyments.  Their  horizon  is  not  bounded  by  the  laws,  but 
narrowed  by  themselves. 

I  have  remarked  that  lofly  ambitions  are  more  rare  in  the  ages 
of  democracy  than  in  times  of  aristocracy :  I  may  add,  that  when, 
in  spite  of  these  natural  obstacles,  they  do  spring  into  existence, 
their  character  is  dififerent  In  aristocracies  the  career  of  ambition 
is  often  wide,  but  its  boundaries  are  determined.  In  democracies 
ambition  commonly  ranges  in  a  narrower  field,  but,  if  once  it  gets 
beyond  that,  hardly  any  limits  can  be  assigned  to  it  As  men  are 
individually  weak — as  they  live  asunder,  and  in  constant  motion — 
as  precedents  are  of  little  authority  and  laws  but  of  short  duration, 
resistance  to  novelty  is  languid,  and  the  fabric  of  society  never 
appears  perfectly  erect  or  firmly  consolidated.  So  that,  when  onee 
an  ambitious  man  has  the  power  in  his  grasp,  there  is  nothing  he 
may  not  dare ;  and  when  it  is  gone  firom  him,  he  meditates  the 
overthrow  of  the  State  to  regain  it.  This  gives  to  great  political 
ambition  a  character  of  revolutionary  violence,  which  it  seldom 
exhibits  to  an  equal  degree  in  aristocratic  communities.  The 
common  aspect  of  democratic  nations  will  present  a  great  number 
of  small  and  very  rational  objects  of  ambition,  from  among  which 
a  few  ill-controlled  desires  of  a  larger  growth  will  at  intervals 
break  out :  but  no  such  a  thing  as  ambition  conceived  and  con- 
trived on  a  vast  scale  is  to  be  met  with  there. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  by  what  secret  influence  the  principle 
of  equality  makes  the  passion  for  physical  gratifications  and  the 
exclusive  love  of  the  present  predominate  in  the  human  heart : 
these  different  propensities  mingle  with  the  sentiment  of  ambition, 
and  tinge  it,  as  it  were,  with  their  hues. 

I  believe  that  ambitious  men  in  democracies  are  less  engrossed 
thttu  any  others  with  the  interests  and  the  judgement  of  posterity ; 
the  present  moment  alone  engages  and  absorbs  them.    They  are 


more  apt  to  complete  a  nomber  of  undertakings  with  rapidity, 
than  to  raise  lasting  monuments  of  their  achievements  ;  and  they 
care  much  more  for  success  than  for  fame.  What  thc^  most  ask 
of  men  is  obedience — what  they  most  covet  is  empiie.  Their 
manners  have  in  almost  all  cases  remained  below  the  height  of 
their  station ;  the  consequence  is  that  they  frequently  carry  very 
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more  enlarged  idea  of  fhemfldyef  and  of  tbeir  kbid.  IhuuiKiy  it 
unwholesome  to  them;  what  tfiey  moat  want  is^  m  mj  opoaion, 
pride.  I  would  willingly  exriwrnge  several  of  our  mall  Tirtaaa 
fiir  dus  one  Tice. 


place  IS  a  great  social  evil ;  that  it  destroys  the  spirit  of  indepeDd- 
ence  in  the  citizen^  and  diffiises  a  venal  and  servile  humour 
throughout  the  frame  of  society ;  that  it  stifles  the  manlier  virtues: 
nor  shall  I  be  at  the  pains  to  demonstrate  that  this  kind  of  traffic 
only  creates  an  unproductive  activity,  which  agitates  the  country 
without  adding  to  its  resources :  all  these  things  are  obvious. 

But  I  would  observe,  that  a  government  which  encourages  this 
tendency  risks  its  own  tranqmllity  and  places  its  very  existence  in 
great  jeopardy. 

I  am  aware,  that  at  a  time  like  our  own,  when  the  love  and  re- 
spect which  formerly  clung  to  authority  are  seen  gradually  to  de- 
cline, it  may  appear  necessary  to  those  in  power  to  lay  a  closer 
hold  on  every  man  by  his  own  interest,  and  it  may  seem  conve- 
nient to  use  his  own  passions  to  keep  him  in  order  and  in  silence ; 
but  this  cannot  be  so  long,  and  what  may  appear  to  be  a  source 
of  strength  for  a  certain  time  will  assuredly  become  in  the  end  a 
great  cause  of  embarrassment  and  weakness. 

Among  democratic  nations,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  number 
of  official  appointments  has  in  the  end  some  limits ;  but,  among 
those  nations,  the  number  of  aspirants  is  unlimited ;  it  perpetually 
increases,  with  a  gradual  and  irresistible  rise,  in  proportion  as 
social  conditions  become  more  equal,  and  is  only  checked  by  the 
limits  of  the  population. 

Thus,  when  public  employments  afibrd  the  only  outlet  for  ambi- 
tion, the  government  necessarily  meets  with  a  permanent  opposi- 
tion at  last ;  for  it  is  tasked  to  satisfy  with  limited  means  unlim- 
ited desires.  It  is  very  certain  that  of  all  people  in  the  world  the 
most  difficult  to  restrain  and  to  manage  are  a  peq)le  of  solicitants. 
"Whatever  endeavours  are  made  by  rulers,  such  a  people  can  never 
be  contented ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  apprehended  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately overturn  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  change  the  as- 
pect of  the  state,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  clearance  of  places. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  present  age  who  strive  to  fix  upon  them- 
selves alone  all  those  novel  desires  which  are  aroused  by  equality, 
and  to  satisfy  them,  will  repent  in  the  end,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  ever  they  embarked  in  this  policy :  they  will  one  day  discover 
that  they  have  hazarded  their  own  power,  by  making  it  so  neces- 
sary ;  and  that  the  more  safe  and  honest  course  would  have  beeu 
to  teach  their  subjects  the  art  of  providing  for  themselves. 
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tiate  of  society  contain  some  perturbing  principle  "which  prevents 
the  community  from  ever  subsiding  into  calm,  and  disposes  the 
citizens  to  alter  incessantly  their  laws,  their  principles,  and  their 
manners  ?  I  do  not  believe  it ;  and  as  the  subject  is  important,  I 
beg  for  the  reader's  close  attention. 

Almost  all  the  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  aspect  of  na- 
tions have  been  made  to  consoUdate  or  to  destroy  social  inequality. 
Rebiove  the  secondary  causes  which  have  produced  the  great  con- 
vulsions of  the  world,  and  you  will  almost  always  find  the  principle 
of  inequality  at  the  bottom.  Either  the  poor  have  attempted  to 
plunder  the  rich,  or  the  rich  to  enslave  the  poor.  If  then  a  state 
of  society  can  ever  be  founded  in  which  every  man  shall  have  some- 
thing to  keep,  and  little  to  take  from  others,  much  will  have  been 
done  for  the  peace  of  the  yrorld. 

I  am  aware  that  among  a  great  democratic  people  there  will 
always  be  some  members  of  the  community  in  great  pover^,  and 
others  in  great  opulence :  but  the  poor,  instead  of  fi:)nning  the  im- 
mense majority  of  the  nation,  as  is  always  the  case  in  aristocratic 
communities,  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  the  laws  do 
not  bind  them  together  by  the  ties  of  irremediable  and  hereditary 
penuiy. 

The  wealthy,  on  their  side,  are  scarce  and  powerless;  they 
have  no  privileges  which  attract  public  observation ;  even  their 
wealth,  as  it  is  no  longest  incorporated  and  bound  up  with  the  soil, 
18  impalpable,  and  as  it  were  invisible.  As  there  is  no  longer  a 
race  of  poor  men,  so  there  is  no  longer  a  race  of  rich  mea;  the 
latter  spring  up  daily  from  the  multitude,  and  relapse  into  it  again. 
Hence  they  do  not  form  a  distinct  class,  which  may  be  easily 
marked  out  and  plundered;  and,  moreover,  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens  by  a  thousand  secret  tics,  the 
people  cannot  assail  them  without  inflicting  an  injury  upon  itself. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  democratic  communities  stand  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  men  almost  alike,  who,  without  being  ex- 
actly either  rich  or  popr,  are  possessed  of  sufficient  propoty  to 
desire  the  maintenance  of  order,  yet  not  enough  to  excite  envy. 
Such  men  are  the  natural  enemies  of  vblent  commotions :  thi^ 
stillness  keeps  all  beneath  them  and  above  them  still,  and  secures 
Ae  balance  of  the  fabric  of  sodety. 

Not  indeed  that  even  these  men  are  contented  with  what  tbey 
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liave  gotten,  or  that  they  feel  a  natural  abhorrence  for  a  revoltttioii 
in  which  they  might  share  the  spoil  without  sharing  the  calamity; 
on  the  contrary,  they  desire,  with  unexampled  ardour,  to  get  ridi, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  know  from  whom  riches  can  be  taken.  The 
same  state  of  society  which  constantly  prompts  these  desires,  re- 
strains these  desires  within  necessary  limits:  it  gives  men  more 
liberty  of  changing  and  less  interest  in  change. 

Not  only  are  the  men  of  democracies  not  naturally  desirous  of 
revolutions,  but  they  are  afraid  of  them.  All  revolutions  more  or 
less  threaten  the  tenure  of  property :  but  most  of  those  who  live  in 
democratic  countries  are  possessed  of  property — not  only  are  they 
possessed  of  property,  but  they  live  in  the  condition  of  men  Who 
set  the  greatest  store  upon  their  property. 

If  we  attentively  consider  each  of  the  classes  of  which  society  is 
composed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  passions  engendered  by  property 
are  keenest  and  most  tenacious  among  the  middle  classes.  The 
poor  often  care  but  little  for  what  they  possess,  because  they  suffer 
much  tnore  from  the  want  of  what  they  have  not,  than  they  enjoy 
the  little  they  have.  The  rich  have  many  other  passions  besides 
that  of  riches  to  satisfy ;  and,  besides,  the  long  and  arduous  enjoy- 
ment of  a  great  fortune  sometimes  makes  them  in  the  end  insensi- 
Ue  to  its  charms.  But  the  men  who  have  a  competency,  alike 
removed  from  opulence  and  firom  penury,  attach  an  enormous  value 
to  their  possessions.  As  they  are  still  almost  within  the  reach  of 
poverty,  they  see  its  privations  near  at  hand,  and  dread  them ;  be- 
tween poverty  and  themselves  there  is  nothing  but  a  scanty  fortune, 
upon  which  they  immediately  fix  their  apprdiensions  and  their 
hopes.  Every  day  increases  the  interest  they  take  in  it,  by  the 
constant  cares  which  it  occasions ;  and  they  are  more  attadied  to  ' 
it  by  their  continual  exertions  to  increase  the  amount  The  noticm 
of  surrendering  the  smallest  part  of  it  is  insupportable  to  them,  and 
they  consida*  its  total  loss  as  the  worst  of  misfortunes. 

Now  these  eager  and  apprehensive  men  of  small  property  con- 
stitute the  class  which  is  constantly  increased  by  the  equality  of 
conditions.  Hence,  in  democratic  communities,  the  majority  of  the 
people  do  not  clearly  see  what  they  have  to  gam  by  a  revolutioDt 
but  they  contmualiy  and  in  a  thousand  ways  feel  that  they  might 
lose  by  one. 

I  have  shown  in  another  part  of  this  work  that  the  equality  of 
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eonditioiiB  naturally  urges  men  to  embark  in  commerdtd  and  indoi- 
trial  pursuits,  and  that  it  tends  to  increase  and  to  distribute  real 
property :  I  have  also  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  it  inqxres 
every  man  with  an  eager  and  constant  desire  to  increase  hb  wel- 
fare. Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  revolutionary  passions  than  these 
things.  It  may  happen  that  the  final  result  of  a  revolution  is 
favourable  to  commerce  and  manufactures;  but  its  first  coob^ 
quence  vdll  almoet  always  be  the  ruin  of  manufactures  and  mer- 
cantile  men,  because  it  must  always  change  at  once  the  general 
principles  of  consumption,  and  temporarily  ups^  the  existing  pro- 
portion between  supply  and  demand. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  opposite  to  revolutionary  manners  than 
commercial  manners.  Commerce  is  naturally  adverse  to  all  the 
violent  passions;  it  loves  to  temporize,  takes  delight  in  compro- 
mise, and  studiously  avoids  irritation.  It  is  patient,  insinuating, 
flexible,  and  never  has  recourse  to  extreme  measures  until  obliged 
by  the  most  absolute  necessity.  Conunerce  renders  men  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  gives  them  a  lofty  notion  of  their  personal  im- 
portance, leads  them  to  seek  to  conduct  their  own  affairs,  and 
teaches  how  to  conduct  them  well ;  it  therefore  prepares  men  for 
freedom,  but  preserves  them  from  revolutions. 

In  a  revolution  the  owners  of  personal  property  have  more  to 
fear  than  all  others ;  for  on  the  one  hand  their  property  is  often 
easy  to  seize,  and  on  the  other  it  may  totally  disappear  at  any 
moment — a  subject  of  alarm  to  which  the  owners  of  real  iwoperty 
are  less  exposed,  since,  although  they  may  lose  the  income  of  their 
estates,  they  may  hope  to  preserve  the  land  itself  through  the 
greatest  vicissitudes.  Hence  the  former  are  much  more  alarmed  at 
the  symptoms  of  revolutionary  commotion  than  the  latter.  Thus 
nations  are  less  disposed  to  make  revolutions  in  proportion  as  p^- 
sonal  property  is  augmented  and  distributed  among  them,  and  as 
the  number  of  those  possessing  it  is  increased. 

Moreover,  whatever  profession  men  may  embrace,  and  whatever 
species  of  property  they  may  possess,  one  characteristic  is  common 
to  them  all.  No  one  is  fully  contented  with  his  present  fortune* 
all  are  perpetually  striving,  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  improve  it 
Consider  any  one  of  them  at  any  peiiod  of  his  life,  and  he  will  be 
found  engaged  with  some  new  project  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
what  he  has;  talk  not  to  him  of  the  interests  and  the  rights  of 
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maiikiBdy  this  small  domestic  concern  absorbs  for  the  time  all  his 
thoughts,  and  inclines  him  \o  defer  political  excitement  to  some 
other  season.  This  not  only  prevents  men  from  making  revolu- 
tionSy  but  deters  men  from  desiring  them.  Violent  political  pas* 
sions  have  but  little  hold  on  those  who  have  devoted  all  their  fac- 
ulties to  the  pursuit  of  their  well-being.  The  ardour  which  they 
display  in  small  matters  calms  their  zeal  for  momentous  under- 
takings. 

From  time  to  time,  indeed,  enterprising  and  ambitious  men  will 
arise  in  democratic  communities,  whose  unbounded  aspirations  can- 
not be  contented  by  following  the  beaten  track.  Such  men  like 
revolutions  and  hail  their  approach ;  but  they  have  great  difficulty 
in  bringing  them  about,  unless  unwonted  events  come  to  their  as- 
sistance. No  man  can  struggle  with  advantage  against  the  spirit 
of  his  age  and  country ;  and,  however  powerful  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  his  contemporaries 
share  in  feelings  and  opinions  which  are  repugnant  to  all  their 
feelings  and  desires. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that,  when  once  the  equality  of  con- 
ditions has  become  the  old  and  uncontested  state  of  society,  and 
has  imparted  its  characteristics  to  the  manners  of  a  nation,  men 
will  easily  allow  themselves  to  be  thrust  into  perilous  risks  by  an 
imprudent  leader  or  a  bold  innovator.  Not  indeed  that  they  will 
resist  him  openly,  by  well-contrived  schemes,  or  even  by  a  pre- 
mieditated  plan  of  resistance.  They  will  not  struggle  energetically 
agsdnst  him,  sometimes  they  will  even  applaud  him — but  they  do 
not  follow  him.  To  his  vehemence  they  secretly  oppose  their  in- 
ertia— to  his  revolutionary  tendencies  their  conservative  interests— 
their  homely  tastes  to  his  adventurous  passions — their  good  sense 
to  the  ffights  of  his  genius — to  his  poetry  their  prose.  With  im- 
mense exertion  he  raises  them  for  an  instant,  but  they  speedUy 
escape  firom  him,  and  fall  back,  as  it  were,  by  their  own  weight 
He  strains  himself  to  rouse  the  indifferent  and  distracted  multitude, 
ami  finds  at  last  that  he  is  reduced  to  impotence,  not  because  he  is 
conquered,  but  because  he  is  alone. 

I  do  not  assert  that  men  living  in  democratic  communities  are 
naturally  stationary ;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  perpetual 
stir  prevails  in  the  bosom  of  those  societies,  and  that  rest  is  un- 
known there ;  but  I  tliink  that  men  bestir  themselves  within  c^ 
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tain  limits  beyond  which  they  hardly  ever  go.  They  are  fw 
varying,  altering,  and  restoring  secondary  matters ;  but  they  care- 
fully abstain  from  touching  \^hat  is  fundamental.  They  love 
change,  but  they  dread  revolutions. 

Although  the  Americans  are  constantly  modifying  or  abroga- 
ting some  of  their  laws,  they  by  no  means  display  revolutionary 
passions.  It  may  be  easily  seen,  from  the  proDq)titude  with  whkJi 
they  check  and  calm  themselves  when  public  excitement  begins 
to  grow  alarming,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  passions  seem 
most  roused,  that  they  dread  a  revolution  as  the  worst  of  misfor- 
tunes, and  that  every  one  of  them  is  inwardly  resolved  to  make 
great  sacrifices  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  is  the  love  of  property  more  active  and  more  anxious  than 
in  the  United  States;  nowhere  does  the  majority  display  less  in- 
clination for  those  principles  which  threaten  to  alter,  in  whatever 
manner,  the  laws  of  property. 

I  have  oflen  remarked  that  theories  which  are  of  a  revolutionary 
nature,  since  they  cannot  be  put  in  practice  without  a  complete 
and  sometimes  a  sudden  change  in  the  state  of  property  and  per* 
sons,  are  much  less  favourably  viewed  in  the  United  States  than  in 
the  great  monarchical  countries  of  Europe :  if  some  men  profess 
them,  the  bulk  of  the  people  reject  them  with  instinctive  abhor- 
rence. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  most  of  the  maxims  commonly 
called  democratic  in  France  would  be  proscribed  by  the  democra- 
cy of  the  United  States.  This  may  easily  be  understood ;  in 
America  men  have  the  opinions  and  passions  of  democracy,  in 
Europe  we  have  still  the  passions  and  opinions  of  revolution. 

If  ever  America  undergoes  great  revolutions,  they  will   be 
brought  about  by  the  presence  of  the  black  race  on  the  soil  of  the 
United  States — that  is  to  say,  they  will  owe  their  origin,  not  to  ' 
the  equality,  but  to  the  inequality,  of  conditions. 

When  social  conditions  are  equal,  every  man  is  apt  to  live  apart, 
centered  in  himself  and  forgetful  of  the  public.  If  the  rulers  of 
democratic  nations  were  either  to  neglect  to  correct  this  fatal  ten- 
dency, or  to  encourage  it  from  a  notion  that  it  weans  men  from 
political  pastions  and  thus  wards  off  revolutions,  they  might  even- 
toally  produce  the  evil  they  seek  to  avoid,  and  a  time  might  come 
when  the  inordinate  passions  of  a  few  men,  aided  by  the  unintd- 
Hgent  selfishness  or  the  pusillanimity  of  the  greater  number,  would 
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nltimatdy  compd  society  to  pass  through  strange  vicissitodes.  In 
democratic  coQununities  revolutions  ?.re  seldom  desired  except  by 
a  minority;  but  a  minority  may  sometimes  effect  them. 

I  do  not  assert  that  democratic  nations  are  secure  from  revolu- 
tions ;  I  merely  say  that  the  state  of  society  in  those  nations  does 
not  lead  to  revolutions,  but  rather  wards  them  off.  A  democratic 
people  left  to  itself  will  not  ea^y  embark  in  great  hazards ;  it  is 
only  led  to  revolutions  unawares;  it  may  sometimes  imdergo  them, 
but  it  does  not  make  them :  and  I  will  add  that,  when  such  a  peo- 
ple has  been  allowed  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  and  experi- 
tnce,  it  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  made. 

I  am  well  aware  thut  in  tins  respect  public  institution^  may 
themselves  do  mudi ;  they  may  encourage  or  repress  the  tenden- 
cies which  originate  in  the  state  of  society.  I  therefore  do  not 
maintain,  I  repeat,  that  a  people  is  secure  from  revolutions  simply 
because  conditions  are  equal  in  the  community ;  but  I  think  &at, 
whatever  the  institutions  of  such  a  people  may  be,  great  revolu- 
tions will  always  be  far  less  violent  and  less  frequent  than  is  suppo- 
sed; and  I  can  easily  discern  a  state  of  polity,  which,  when  com- 
bined with  the  prindple  of  equality,  would  render  society  more 
stationary  than  it  has  ever  been  in  our  western  part  of  the  world. 

The  observations  I  have  here  made  on  events  may  also  be  ap- 
plied in  part  to  opinions.  Two  &ings  are  surprising  in  the  United 
States — ^the  mutability  of  &e*greater  part  of  human  actions,  and 
the  singular  stability  of  certain  prindples.  Men  are  in  constant 
motion ;  the  mind  of  man  appears  almost  unmoved.  When  once 
an  opinion  has  spread  over  the  country  and  struck  root  there,  it 
would  seem  that  no  power  on  earth  is  strong  enough  to  eradicate 
it  In  the  United  States,  general  principles  in  religion,  philosophy, 
morality,  and  even  politics,  do  not  vary,  or  at  least  are  only  modi- 
fied by  a  hidden  and  often  an  imperceptible  process :  even  the 
grossest  prejudices  are  obliterated  with  incredible  slowness,  amid 
tiie  continual  friction  of  men  and  tilings. 

I  hear  it  said  that  it  is  in  the  nature  and  the  habits  of  democra- 
des  to  be  constantly  changing  tiieir  opinions  and  feelings.  This 
may  be  true  of  smdl  democratic  nations,  like  those  of  the  ancient 
world,  in  which  the  whole  community  could  be  assembled  in  a 
public  place  and  then  ezdted  at  will  by  an  orator.  But  I  saw 
notbmg  of  the  kind  among  the  great  democratic  people  which 
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dwells  upon  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  What  strode 
me  in  the  United  States  wac  the  difficulty  of  shaking  the  majority 
in  an  opinion  once  conceived,  or  of  drawing  it  off  from  a  leader  once 
adopted.  Neither  speaking  nor  writing  can  accompUah  it ;  nothing 
but  experience  will  avail,  and  even  experience  must  be  repeated. 

This  is  surprising  at  first  sight;  but  a  more  attentive  investiga- 
tion explains  the  fact  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  easy  as  is  sup- 
posed to  uproot  the  prejudices  of  a  democratic  people-r-to  change 
its  belief — to  supersede  principles  once  established,  by  new  princi- 
ples in  religion,  politics,  and  morals — m  a  word,  to  make  great  and 
frequent  changes  in  men's  minds.  Not  that  the  human  mind  is 
there  at  rest — ^it  is  in  constant  a^tation ;  but  it  is  engaged  in 
infinitely  varying  the  consequences  of  known  principles,  and  in 
seeking  for  new  consequences,  rather  than  in  seeking  for  new- 
principles.  Its  motion  is  one  of  rapid  circumvolution,  rather  than 
of  straightforward  impulse  by  rapid  and  direct  effort ;  it  extends 
its  orbit  by  small  continual  and  hasty  movemeits,  but  it  does  not 
suddenly  alter  its  position. 

Men  who  are  equal  m  rights,  in  education,  in  fortune,  or,  to 
comprise  all  in  one  word,  in  their  social  condition,  have  necessarily 
wants,  habits  and  tastes  which  are  hardly  dissimilar.  As  they 
look  at  objects  under  the  same  aspect,  their  minds  naturally  tend 
to  analogous  conclusions ;  and,  though  each  of  them  may  deviate 
firom  his  contemporaries  and  form  opinions  of  bis  own,  they  will 
involuntarily  and  unconsciously  concur  in  a  certain  number  of  re- 
ceived opinions.  The  more  attentively  I  consider  the  effects  of 
equality  upon  the  mind,  the  more  am  I  persuaded  that  the  intd- 
lectual  anarchy  which  we  witness  about  us  is  not,  as  many  men 
suppose,  the  natural  state  of  democratic  nations.  I  think  it  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  accident  peculiar  to  thdr  youth,  and 
that  it  only  breaks  out  at  that  period  of  tranation  when  men  have 
already  snapped  the  former  ties  which  bound  them  together,  but 
are  still  amazingly  different  in  origin,  education,  and  manners ;  so 
that,  having  retained  opinions,  propenaties  and  tastes  of  great 
diversity,  nothing  any  longer  prevents  men  from  avowing  them 
cqpenly.  The  leading  opinions  of  men  become  similar  in  propor- 
tion as  their  conditions  assimilate ;  such  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
general  and  permanent  law — ^the  rest  is  casual  and  transient 

I  believe  that  it  will  rarely  happen  to  any  man  among  a  demo- 
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eratic  community,  soddeDly  to  frame  a  system  of  notions  Tery  re* 
mote  from  that  which  his  contemporaries  have  adopted ;  and  if 
some  such  innovator  appeared,  I  apprehend  that  he  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  finding  listeners,  still  more  in  finding  befieren. 
When  the  conditions  of  men  are  almost  equal,  they  do  not  easily 
aUow  tiiemselves  to  be  persuaded  by  each  other.  As  they  all  live 
in  close  mtercourse,as  they  have  learned  the  same  things  together, 
and  as  they  lead  the  same  life,  they  are  not  naturally  disposed  to 
take  one  of  diemselves  for  a  guide,  and  to  follow  him  implicitly. 
Men  seldom  take  the  opinion  of  their  equal,  or  of  a  man  like  them- 
selves,  \xjpon  trust. 

Not  only  is  confidence  in  the  superior  attainments  of  certain  in- 
dividuals weakened  among  democratic  nations,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  but  the  general  notion  of  the  intellectual  superiority 
vfindi  any  man  i^atsoever  may  acquire  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  community  is  soon  overshadowed.  As  men  grow  more  like 
each  other,  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  inteUect  gradually 
infuses  itself  into  their  opinions ;  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  for 
any  innovator  to  acquire  or  to  exert  much  influence  over  the  minds 
of  a  people.  In  such  communities  sudden  intellectual  revolutions 
will  therefore  be  rare ;  for,  if  we  read  aright  the  history  of  the 
world,  we  shall  find  that  great  and  rapid  changes  in  human  opin- 
ions have  been  produced  far  less  by  the  force  of  reasoning  than  by 
the  authority  of  a  name. 

Observe,  too,  that  as  the  men  who  live  in  democratic  societies 
are  not  connected  with  each  other  by  any  tie,  each  of  them  must 
be  convinced  individually ;  while  in  aristocratic  sodety  it  is  enough 
to  convince  a  few — the  rest  follow.  If  Luther  had  lived  in  an  age 
of  equality,  and  had  not  had  princes  and  potentates  for  his  audience, 
he  would  perhaps  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  change  the  aspect 
of  Europe. 

Not  indeed  that  the  men  of  democracies  are  naturally  strongly 
persuaded  of  the  certainty  of  their  opinions,  or  are  unwavering  ia 
belief;  they  frequently  entertain  doubts  which  no  one,  in  their  eyes, 
can  remove.  It  sometimes  happens  at  such  times,  that  the  human 
mind  would  willingly  change  its  position ;  but  as  nothing  urges  or 
guides  it  forward,  it  oscillates  to  and  fro  without  progressive  motion.* 

*  in  inquire  what  state  of  society  Is  most  fkvourable  to  the  great  revo- 
lations  of  the  mind,  I  find  that  it  occurs  somen  lere  between  the  eomplttt 
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Even  when  the  sdia&ee  of  a  democratic  people  has  beea  woii 
it  is  still  no  easy  matter  to  gain  their  attention*  It  is  extreoidty 
iBfficult  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  men  hving  in  democracies,  unks 
k  be  to  speak  to  them  of  themselyes.  They  do  not  attend  to  the 
tlungs  said  to  tibem,  because  they  are  always  fully  engrossed  with 
the  things  they  are  doing.  For  indeed  few  men  are  idle  in  demo- 
cratic nations ;  life  is  passed  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  excitemest, 
and  men  are  so  engaged  in  acting  that  little  time  remains  to  them 
ibr  thinkmg.  I  would  especially  r^nark  that  they  are  not  cHily  em* 
ployed,  but  that  they  are  passionately  devoted  to  thdr  employmenti. 
They  are  always  in  action,  and  each  of  their  actions  absorbs  their 
faculties :  the  zeal  which  they  display  in  business  puts  out  the  en- 
thusiasm they  might  otherwise  entertain  for  ideas. 

I  think  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
democratic  people  for  any  theory  which  has  not  a  palpable,  direct, 
and  immediate  connexion  with  the  daily  occupations  of  life :  there- 
fore they  will  not  easily  forsake  their  old  opinions ;  for  it  is  c»- 
thuftasm  which  flings  the  mind  of  men  out  g[  the  beaten  track,  and 
effects  the  great  revolutions  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  great 
revolutions  of  the  political  world. 

Thus  democratic  nations  have  neither  time  nor  taste  to  go  in 
search  of  novel  opinions.  Even  when  those  they  possess  become 
donbtfiil,  they  still  retain  them,  because  it  would  take  too  muck 
time  and  inquiry  to  change  them — ^they  retain  them,  not  as  ceitain, 
but  as  established. 

equality  of  the  whole  community  and  the  absolute  separation  of  ranks 
Under  a  system  of  castes  generations  succeed  each  other  without  altering 
men's  positions:  some  have  nothing  more,  others  nothing  better,  to  hope 
for.  The  imagination  slumbers  amid  this  universal  silence  and  stillnesip 
and  the  very  idea  of  change  fades  from  the  human  mind. 

When  ranks  have  been  abolished  and  social  conditions  are  almost  equal- 
ised, all  men  ar^  in  ceaseless  excitement,  but  each  of  them  stands  alone, 
independent  and  weak.  This  latter  state  of  things  is  excessively  different 
from  the  former  one ;  yet  it  has  one  point  of  analogy — great  revolutions  of 
the  human  mind  seldom  occur  in  it. 

But  between  these  two  extremes  of  the  history  of  nations  is  an  interme* 
diate  period — a  period  as  glorious  as  it  is  agitated — when  the  conditions  of 
men  are  not  sufficiently  settled  for  the  mind  to  be  lulled  in  torpor,  when 
they  are  sufficiently  unequal  for  men  to  exercise  a  vast  power  on  the  mindf 
m(  one  another,  and  when  some  few  may  modify  the  convictions  of  all.  It 
is  at  such  times  that  great  reformers  start  up,  and  new  opinions  suddcolr 
change  the  face  of  the  world. 
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*  There  are  yet  other  and  more  cogent 'reasons  which  prevent  any 
great  change  from  being  easily  e£fected  in  the  principles  of  a  dean 
ocratic  people*  I  have  already  adverted  to  them  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  volimie. 

If  the  influence  of  individuals  is  weak  and  hardly  perceptible 
among  such  a  people,  the  power  exercised  by  the  mass  upon  the 
mind  of  each  individual  is  extremely  great — ^I  have  already  shown 
for  what  reasons.  I  would  now  observe  that  it  is  wrong  to  suppose 
that  this  depends  solely  upon  the  form  of  government,  and  that  the 
majority  would  lose  its  intellectual  supremacy  if  it  were  to  lose  its 
political  power. 

In  aristocracies  men  have  often  much  greatness  and  strength  of 
their  own :  when  they  find  diemsehres  at  variance  with  the  greater 
number  of  thdr  fdlow-K^ountrymen,  they  withdraw  to  their  own 
circle,  where  they  support  and  console  themselves^  Such  is  not 
the  case  in  a  democratic  country ;  there,  public  favour  seems  as 
necessary  as  the  air  we  breath,  and  to  live  at  variance  with  the 
multitude  is,  as  it  were,  not  to  live.  The  multitude  requires  no 
laws  to  coerce  those  who  think  not  like  itself:  public  disapproba- 
tion is  enough ;  a  sense  of  their  loneliness  and  impotence  overtakes 
them  and  drives  them  to  despair. 

Whenever  social  conditions  are  equal,  public  opinion  presses 
with  enormous  weight  upon  the  minds  of  each  individual ;  it  sur- 
rounds, directs,  and  oppresses  him ;  and  this  arises  from  the  very 
constitution  of  society,  mHch  more  than  from  its  political  laws. 
As  men  grow  more  alike,  each  man  feels  himself  weaker  in  regard 
to  all  the  rest ;  as  he  discerns  nothing  by  which  he  is  considerably 
raised  above  them,  or  distinguished  from  them,  he  mistrusts  himself 
as  soon  as  they  assail  him.  Not  only  does  he  mistrust  his  strengtii, 
but  he  even  doubts  of  his  right ;  and  he  is  very  near  acknowledging 
that  he  is  in  (he  wrong,  when  the  greater  number  of  his  country- 
men asseit  that  he  is  so.  The  majority  do  not  need  to  constrain 
him— they  convince  him.  In  whatever  way  dien  the  powers  of 
a  democratic  community  may  be  organized  and  balanced,  it  will 
always  be  extremely  difficult  to  believe  what  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple reject,  or  to  profess  what  they  condemn. 

This  circumstance  is  extraordinarily  favourable  to  the  stability 
of  opinions.  When  an  opinion  has  taken  root  among  a  dinnocratic 
people,  and  established  itself  m  the  minds  of  the  bulk  of  the  com« 
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Bmnity,  it  afterward  salinsts  by  itself  and  is  maintained  ^witbotit 
eflforty  because  no  one  attacks  it  Hiose  who  at  first  rejected  it  as 
false,  ultimately  receive  it  as  tl:e  general  impression ;  and  tbose 
who  still  dispute  it  in  their  hearts,  conceal  their  dissent ;  they  are 
careful  not  to  engage  in  a  diangerous  and  useless  conffict 

It  is  true,  that  when  the  majority  of  a  democratic  people  change 
their  oi>inions,  they  may  suddenly  and  arlntrarily  effect  strange  rev- 
olutions in  men's  minds;  but  their  opinions  do  not  change  with* 
out  much  difficulty,  and  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  show  that  they 
are  changed. 

Time,  events,  or  the  unaided  individual  action  of  the  mind,  will 
sometimes  undermine  or  destroy  an  opmion,  without  any  outward 
signr  of  the  change.  It  has  not  he&i  openly  assailed,  no  conspiracy 
has  been  formed  to  make  war  on  it,  but  its  followers  one  by  one 
noiselessly  secede— day  by  day  a  few  of  them  abandon  it,  until  at 
last  it  is  only  professed  by  a  minority.  In  this  state  it  will  stHl 
continue  to  prevail.  As  its  enemies  remain  mute,  or  only  inter- 
change their  thoughts  by  stealth,  they  are  themselves  imaware  for 
a  long  period  that  a  great  revolution  has  actually  been  effected; 
and  in  tiiis  state  of  uncertainty  they  take  no  steps — ^they  observe 
each  other,  and  are  silent  The  majority  have  ceased  to  believe 
what  they  believed  before ;  but  they  still  affect  to  believe,  and  this 
empty  phantom  of  public  opinion  is  strong  enough  to  chill  innova- 
tors, and  to  keep  them  silent  and  at  a  respectful  distance. 

We  live  at  a  time  which  has  witnessed  the  most  rapid  changes 
of  opinion  in  the  minds  of  men ;  nevertheless  it  may  be  that  the 
leading  opinions  of  society  will  ere  long  be  more  settled  than  they 
have  been  for  several  centuries  in  our  history :  that  time  is  not  yet 
come,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  approaching.  As  I  examine  more 
closely  the  natural  wants  and  tendencies  of  democratic  nations,  I 
grow  persuaded  that  if  ever  social  equality  is  generally  and  per- 
manently established  in  the  world,  great  intellectual  and  political 
revolutions  will  become  more  difficult  and  less  frequent  than  is 
supposed.  Because  the  men  of  democracies  appear  always  excited, 
uncertain,  eager,  changeable  in  their  wilJs  and  in  their  positions,  it 
is  imagined  that  they  are  suddenly  to  abrogate  their  laws,  to  adopt 
new  (pinions,  and  to  assume  new  manners.  But  if  the  prindple 
of  equality  predisposes  men  to  change,  it  also  suggests  to  them 
certain  interests  and  tastes  which  cannot  be  satisfied  withont  a 
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fettled  order  of  things ;  equality  urges  them  on,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  holds  them  back ;  it  spurs  them,  but  fastens  them  to  earth ; — 
it  kindles  their  desires,  but  limits  their  powers. 

This, however,  is  not  perceived  at  first;  the  passions  which  tend 
to  sever  the  citizens  of  a  democracy  are  obvious  enough ;  but  the 
hidden  force  which  restrains  and  unites  them  is  not  discernible  at  a 
glance. 

Amid  the  ruins  which  surround  me,  shall  I  dare  to  say  that  revo- 
lutions are  not  what  I  most  fear  for  coming  geirerations  ?  If  men 
continue  to  shut  themselves  more  closely  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  domestic  interests  and  to  live  upon  that  kind  of  excitement,  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that  they  may  ultimately  become  inaccessible  to 
those  great  and  powerftd  public  emotions  which  perturb  nations — 
but  which  enlarge  them  and  recruit  them.  When  property  becomes 
so  fluctuating,  and  the  love  of  property  so  restless  and  so  ardent,  I 
cannot  but  fear  that  men  may  arrive  at  such  a  state  as  to  regard 
every  new  theory  as  a  peril,  every  innovation  as  an  irksome  toil, 
every  social  improvement  as  a  stepping-stone  to  revolution,  and 
so  refuse  to  move  altogether  for  fear  of  being  moved  too  far.  I 
dread,  and  I  confess  it,  lest  they  should  at  last  so  entirely  give  way 
to  a  cowardly  love  of  present  enjoyment,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  future  selves  and  of  those  of  their  descendants ;  and 
to  prefer  to  glide  along  the  easy  current  of  life,  rather  than  to 
make,  when  it  is  necessary,  a  stronjg  and  sudden  effort  to  a  higher 
purpose. 

It  is  oelieved  by  some  that  modem  society  will  be  ever  changing 
its  aspect;  for  myself,  I  fear  that  it  will  ultimately  be  too  inva- 
riably fixed  in  the  same  institutions,  the  same  prejudices,  the  same 
manners,  so  that  mankind  will  be  stopped  and  circumscribed ;  that 
the  mind  will  swing  backward  and  forward  for  ever,  without  be- 
getting fresh  ideas ;  that  man  will  waste  his  strength  in  bootless 
and  solitary  trifling ;  and,  though  in  continual  mDtion,  that  hu- 
manly will  cease  to  advance. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

WET   DSMOOBATIC   NATIONS   ABE   NATITBALLT   DESIROUS  OF   PEACE,  Alf» 

PEMOCRATIC  ABlflES  OF  WAB. 

The  same  interests,  tlie  same  fears,  the  same  psissions  which 
deter  democratic  nations  from  revolutions,  deter  them  also  firom 
war;  the  spirit  of  military  glory  and  the  spirit  of  revolution  are 
weakened  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  causes.  The  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  men  of  property — ^lovers  of  peace,  the  growth 
of  personal  wealth  which  war  so  rapidly  consumes,  the  mildness  of 
manners,  the  gentleness  of  heart,  those  tendencies  to  pity  wbidi 
are  engendered  by  the  equality  of  conditions,  that  coolness  of  under- 
standing which  renders  men  comparatively  insensible  to  the  violent 
and  poetical  excitement  of  arms — all  these  causes  concur  to 
quench  the  military  spirit  I  think  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  general 
and  constant  rule,  that,  among  civilized  nations,  the  warlike  pas- 
sions will  become  more  rare  and  less  intense  in  proportion  as  social 
conditions  shall  be  more  equal 

War  is  nevertheless  an  occurrence  to  which  all  nations  are  sab- 
ject,  democratic  nations  as  well  as  others.  Whatever  taste  they 
may  have  for  peace,  they  must  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repel 
aggression,  or  in  other  words  they  must  have  an  army. 

Fortune,  which  has  conferred  so  many  peculiar  benefits  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  has  placed  them  in  Hie  midst  of  a 
wilderness,  where  ihey  have,  so  to  speak,  no  neighbours :  a  few 
thousand  soldiers  are  sufficient  for  their  wants ;  but  this  is  peculiar 
to  America,  not  to  democracy. 

The  equality  of  conditions,  and  the  manners  as  well  as  the  insti- 
tutions resulting  from  it,  do  not  exempt  a  democratic  people  firom 
the  necessity  of  standing  armies,  and  their  armies  always  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  over  their  fate.    It  b  therefore  of  angular  im« 
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portance  to  inquire  what  are  the  BatoralpropeBaitiesof  tfaemen  of 
whom  these  armies  are  composed. 

Among  aristocratic  nations,  especially  among  those  in  which 
Urth  is  the  only  source  of  rank,  the  same  inequality  exists  in  the 
army  as  in  the  nation ;  the  officer  is  noble,  the  soldier  is  a  serf; 
the  one  is  naturally  called  upcm  to  command,  the  other  to  obey. 
In  aristocratic  armies,  the  private  soldier's  ambition  is  tiierefore 
circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits.  Nor  has  the  aral»ticm  of 
the  officer  an  unlimited  range.  An  aristocratic  body  not  only 
forms  a  part  of  the  scale  of  radcs  in  the  nation,  but  it  contains  a 
scale  of  ranks  within  itself:  the  members  of  whom  it  is  composed 
are  placed  one  above  another,  in  a  particular  and  unvarying  man- 
ner. Thus  one  man  is  bom  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  another 
to  that  of  a  company ;  when  once  they  have  reached  the  utmost 
object  of  their  hopes,  they  stop  of  thdr  own  accord,  and  remain 
contented  with  their  lot. 

There  is,  bendes,  a  strong  cause,  'idiich,  in  aristocracies,  weakens 
tiie  officer's  derire  of  promotion.  Among  aristocratic  naticms,  an 
officer,  independently  of  his  rank  in  the  army,  also  occupies  an 
elevated  rank  in  society ;  the  former  is  almost  always  in  his  eyes 
only  an  appendage  to  the  latter.  A  nobleman  who  embraces  th^ 
profession  of  arms  follows  it  less  from  motives  of  ambition  than 
from  a  sense  of  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  Inrtii.  He  enters 
the  army  in  order  to  find  an  honourable  employment  for  the  idle 
years  of  his  youth,  and  to  be  able  to  bring  back  to  his  home  and 
his  peers  some  honourable  recollections  of  military  life;  but  his 
principal  object  is  not  to  obtain  by  that  pn^ession  either  property, 
distinction,  or  power,  for  he  possesses  these  advantages  in  his  own 
right,  and  enjoys  them  without  leaving  his  home. 

In  democratic  armies  all  tiie  s(d£ers  may  become  (^Scers,  virfaich 
makes  the  desire  of  promotion  general,  and  immeasurably  extendi 
die  bounds  of  military  ambition. 

The  officer,  on  lus  part,  sees  nothing  which  naturally  and  neceo* 
sarily  stops  him  at  one  grade  more  than  at  another;  and  eadi 
grade  has  immense  importance  in  his  eyes,  because  his  rank  in  so* 
ciety  almost  always  depends  on  his  rank  in  the  army.  Among 
democratic  nations  it  often  happens  that  an  officer  has  no  property 
but  his  pay,  and  no  distinction  but  that  of  miUtary  honours :  con- 
sequently as  often  as  Us  duties  change,  his  fortune  changes,  and  hm 
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beoomcsy  as  it  were,  a  new  mou  What  waa  only  an  Bppeaia^ 
to  his  position  in  aristocratic  armies,  has  thus  beccmie  the  main 
point,  the  baas  of  his  whole  condition. 

Under  the  old  French  monarchy  officers  were  always  called  by 
their  titles  of  nobility ;  they  are  now  always  called  by  the  title  of 
their  military  rank.  *  This  little  change  in  the  forms  of  language 
suffices  to  show  that  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  con- 
stitution of  society  and  in  that  of  the  army. 

In  democratic  armies  the  desire  of  advancement  is  almost  univer- 
sal:  it  is  ardent,  tenadous,  perpetual ;  it  is  strengthened  by  all 
other  desires,  and  only  extinguished  with  life  itself.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see,  that  of  all  armies  in  the  world,  those  in  which  advancement 
must  be  slowest  in  time  of  peace  are  the  armies  of  democratic 
countries.  As  the  number  of  commissions  is  naturally  limited, 
while  the  number  of  competitors  is  almost  unl'united,  and  as  the 
strict  law  of  equality  is  over  all  alike,  none  can  make  rapid  prog- 
ress— ^many  can  make  no  progress  at  all.  Thus  the  desire  of  ad- 
vancement is  greater,  and  the  opportunities  of  advancement  fewer, 
there  than  elsewhere.  All  the  ambitious  spirits  of  a  democratic 
army  are  consequently  ardently  desirous  of  war,  because  war  makes 
vacancies,  and  warrants  the  violation  of  that  law  of  seniority  which 
is  the  sole  privilege  natural  to  democracy. 

We  thus  arrive  at  this  singular  consequence,  that  of  all  armies 
those  mo^  ardently  desirous  of  war  are  democratic  armies,  and  of 
all  nations  those  most  fond  of  peace  are  democratic  nations:  and, 
what  makes  these  facts  still  more  extraordinary,  is  that  these  con- 
trary effects  are  produced  at  the  same  time  by  the  principle  of 
equality. 

All  the  members  of  the  community,  being  alike,  constantly  bar 
bour  the  wish,  and  discover  the  possibility,  of  changing  their  con- 
dition and  improvmg  their  welfare :  this  makes  them  fond  of  peace, 
which  is  favourable  to  industry,  and  allows  every  man  to  pursue 
his  own  little  undertakings  to  their  completion.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  same  equality  makes  soldiers  dream  of  fields  of  battle,  \jy 
increasing  the  value  of  military  honours  in  the  eyes  of  those  w1k> 
follow  the  profession  of  arms,  and  by  rendering  those  honours  ac- 
cenble  to  alL  In  ather  case  the  inquietude  of  the  heart  is  the 
same,  the  taste  for  enjoyment  as  insatiable,  the  ambition  of  success 
as  great— the  m^kns  of  gratifying  it  are  alone  different 
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These  opposite  tendencies  of  the  nation  and  the  army  expose 
democratic  communities  to  great  dangers.  When  a  military  spirit 
forsakes  a  people,  the  profession  of  arms  immediately  ceases  to  be 
held  in  honour,  and  military  men  fall  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the 
public  servants:  they  are  little  esteemed,  and  no  longer  under- 
stood The  reverse  of  what  takes  place  in  aristocratic  ages  then 
occurs ;  the  men  who  entor  the  army  are.  no  longer  those  of  the 
highest,  but  of  the  lowest  rank  Military  ambition  is  only  indulged 
in  when  no  other  is  possible.  Hence  arises  a  circle  of  cause  and 
consequence  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape :  the  best  part  of 
the  nation  shuns  the  military  profession  because  that  profession  is 
not  honoured,  and  the  profession  is  not  honoured  because  the  best 
part  of  the  nation  has  ceased  to  follow  it. 

It  is  then  no  matter  of  surprise  that  datnocratic  armies  are  often 
restless,  ill-temp«red,  and  dissatisfied  with  thar  lot,  althou^  their 
physical  condition  is  commonly  far  better,  and  their  discipline  lem 
strict  than  in  other  countries.  The  soldier  feels  that  he  occupies 
an  inferior  position,  and  his  wounded  pride  either  stimulates  his 
taste  for  hostilities  which  would  render  his  services  necessary,  or 
gives  him  a  turn  for  revolutions,  during  which  he  may  hope  to  win 
by  force  of  arms  the  political  influence  and  personal  importance 
now  denied  him. 

The  composition  of  democratic  armies  makes  this  last-mentioned 
danger  much  to  be  feared.  In  democratic  communities  almost 
every  man  has  some  property  to  preserve ;  but  democratic  armies 
are  generally  led  by  men  without  pipperty,  most  of  whom  have 
little  to  lose  in  civil  broils.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  is  naturally 
mudi  more  afraid  of  revolutions  than  in  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  but 
the  leaders  of  the  army  much  less  so. 

Moreover,  as  among  democratic  nations  (to  repeat  what  I  have 
just  remarked)  the  wealthiest,  the  best  educated,  and  the  most  able 
men  seldcnn  adopt  the  nulitary  profession,  the  army,  taken  collec- 
tively, eventually  forms  a  small  nation  by  itself,  where  the  mind  is 
less  enlarged,  and  habits  are  more  rude  than  in  the  nation  at  large. 
Now,  this  small  uncivilized  nation  has  arms  in  its  possession,  and 
alone  knows  how  to  use  them:  for,  indeed,  the  pacific  temper  of 
the  community  increases  the  ilanger  to  which  a  democratic  peo{de 
is  exposed  from  the  military  and  turbulent  spint  of  the  aimy. 
Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  an  umy  amid  an  unwariike  nation;  the 
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lore  of  Urn  whole  communitj  for  qoi^  condmianj  pals 
iti  ooDStitcttion  at  the  mercy  of  die  soldiery. 

It  mi^  therefore  be  asserted,  generally  speaking,  tiiat  if  decx>- 
^atk  nations  are  naturally  prone  to  peace  from  their  interests  and 
tbor  propennties,  they  are  constantly  drawn  to  war  and  rerolu- 
tioBS  by  their  armies.  Military  revolutions,  which  are  scarcely 
e?er  to  be  apprdienikd  in  aristocracies,  are  always  to  be  dreaded 
fonong  democratic  nations.  These  perils  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  formidable  which  beset  their  future  fate,  and  the  attentirai  of 
■tatesm^i  should  be  sedulously  applied  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil. 

When  a  nation  perceives  that  it  is  inwardly  affected  by  the 
restless  ambition  of  its  army,  the  first  thought  whidi  occurs  is  to 
give  this  inconvenient  amUtion  an  object  by  going  to  war.  I  speak 
no  ill  of  war :  war  almost  always  enlarges  the  mind  of  a  people, 
and  raises  their  character.  In  scnne  cases  it  is  the  only  diedc  to 
die  excessive  growth  of  certain  propoisdties  which  naturally  spring 
out  of  the  equality  of  conditions,  and  it  must  be  conadered  as  a 
necesnry  corrective  to  certain  inveterate  diseases  to  which  demo- 
cratic communities  are  liable. 

War  has  great  advantages,  but  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves 
that  it  can  diminish  the  danger  I  have  just  pointed  out  That  perfl 
is  only  suspended  by  it,  to  return  more  fiercely  when  the  war  is 
over;  for  armies  are  much  more  impatient  of  peace  after  having 
tasted  military  exploits.  War  could  only  be  a  remedy  for  a  people 
which  should  always  be  athirst  for  military  glory. 

I  foresee  that  all  the  military  rulers  who  may  rise  up  in  great 
democratic  natrons,  will  find  it  easier  to  conquer  with  their  armies, 
than  to  make  their  armies  live  at  peace  after  conquest.  There  are 
two  things  which  a  democratic  people  vriU  always  find  very  diffi* 
cult — to  begin  a  war,  and  to  end  it 

Again,  if  war  has  some  peculiar  advantages  for  democratic  na- 
tions, on  the  other  hand  it  exposes  them  to  certain  dangers,  which 
arislDcrades  have  no  cause  to  dread  to  an  equal  extent  I  shall 
ooly  pmnt  out  two  of  these. 

Altiiough  war  gratifies  the  army,  it  embarrasses  and  often  exas- 
perates that  countless  multitude  of  men  whose  minor  pasaons  eveiy 
day  require  peace  in  order  to  be  satisfied.  Thus  there  is  some  ride  rf 
jls  eansing,  under  another  form,  the  disturbance  it  is  intended  te 
pMvent 
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No  protraeted  war  can  £ail  to  endanger  tbe  freedom  of  a  dsmo* 
cratic  country.  Not  indeed  that  after  every  idctory  it  is  to  be  aj^ 
pretended  that  the  victorioiis  generals  will  possess  themselves  by 
force  of  the  supreme  power,  after  the  manner  of  Sylla  and  Csosar : 
the  danger  is  of  another  kind.  War  does  not  always  give  over 
democratic  communities  to  military  government,  but  it  must  inva^ 
riably  and  immeasurably  increase  the  powers  of  civil  government; 
it  must  almost  compulsorily  concentrate  the  direction  of  all  men 
and  the  management  of  all  things  in  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tion. If  it  lead  not  to  despotism  by  sudden  violence,  it  prepares 
men  for  it  more  gently  by  their  habits.  All  those  who  sedc  to  de^ 
stroy  the  liberties  of  a  democratic  nation  ought  to  know  that  war 
is  the  surest  and  the  shortest  means  to  accomplish  it  This  is  the 
first  axiom  of  the  science. 

One  remedy,  which  appears  to  be  obvious  when  the  ambition  of 
soldiers  and  officers  becomes  the  Subject  of  alarm,  is  to  augment 
the  number  of  commissions  to  be  distributed  by  increasing  the 
army.  This  affords  temporary  relief,  but  it  plunges  the  country 
into  deeper  difficulties  at  some  future  period.  To  increase  the  army 
may  produce  a  lasting  effect  in  an  aristocratic  community,  because 
BHlitary  ambition  is  there  confined  to  one  class  of  men,  and  the 
ambition  of  each  individual  stops,  as  it  were,  at  a  certain  limit ;  so 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  satisfy  all  who  feel  its  influence.  Bui 
nothing  is  gained  by  increasing  the  army  among  a  democratic 
people,  because  the  number  of  aspirants  always  rises  in  exactly  the 
Same  ratio  as  the  army  itself.  Those  whose  claims  have  been  satis- 
fied by  the  creation  of  new  commissions  are  instantly  succeeded  by 
a  fresh  multitude  b^ond  all  power  of  satisfaction ;  and  even  those 
who  were  but  now  satisfied  soon  begin  to  crave  more  advance* 
ment ;  for  the  same  exdtement  prevails  in  the  ranks  of  the  ani^y 
as  in  the  civil  classes  of  democratic  society,  and  what  men  want  ^ 
not  to  reach  a  certam  grade,  but  to  have  constant  promotion. 
Though  these  wants  may  not  be  very  vast,  they  are  perpetually  re- 
curring. Thus  a  democratic  nation,  by  augmenting  its  army,  only 
allays  for  a  time  the  ambition  of  the  military  profession,  which  soon 
becomes  even  more  formidable,  because  the  number  of  those  who 
feel  it  is  increased. 

I  am  of  opinion^hat  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit  is  an  evil  in- 
herent in  the  very  constitution  of  democratic  armies,  and  beyond 
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hope  of  cure.  The  legislators  of  democrades  must  not  expect  to 
devise  any  military  organization  capable  by  its  influence  of  calmii^ 
and  restraining  the  military  professbn :  their  efforts  would  ezhanil 
their  powers,  before  ttie  object  is  attained. 

The  remedy  for  the  vices  of  the  army  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
army  itself,  but  in  the  country  Democratic  nations  are  natural^ 
afraid  of  disturbance  and  of  despotism ;  the  object  is  to  turn  tbeae 
natural  instincts  into  well-digested,  deliberate,  and  lasting  tastes. 
*When  men  have  at  last  learned  to  make  a  peacefiil  and  profitable 
use  of  freedom,  and  have  felt  its  blessings — when  they  have  cm- 
ceived  a  manly  love  of  order,  and  have  freely  subnutted  themselTes 
to  discipline — these  same  men,  if  they  follow  the  profession  of 
anns,  bring  into  it,  unconsciously  and  almost  against  thdr  wiD, 
these  same  habits  and  manners.  The  general  spirit  of  the  nation 
bdng  infused  into  the  spirit  peculiar  to  the  army,  tempers  die 
opmions  and  desires  engendered  by  military  life,  or  represses  them 
by  the  mighty  force  of  public  opinion.  Teach  but  the  citizens  to 
be  educated,  orderly,  firm,  and  free,  the  soldiers  will  be  disciplined 
and  obedient. 

Any  law  which,  in  repressing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  army 
should  tend  to  diminish  tiie  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  nation,  and  to 
overshadow  the  notion  of  law  and  right,  would  defeat  its  object :  it 
would  do  much  more  to  favour,  than  to  defeat,  the  establishment 
of  military  tyranny. 

After  all,  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  a  large  array  amid  a 
democratic  people  will  always  be  a  source  of  great  danger ;  the 
most  effectual  means  of  diminishing  that  danger  would  be  to  reduce 
die  army,  but  this  is  a  remedy  which  all  nations  have  it  not  in 
flieir  power  to  use. 
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CHAPTER   XXffl. 

WmOH  IS  THE    MOST  WARLIKE    AND    MOST  REVOLUTIONARY  CLASS    IN 

DEMOCRATIC    ARMIES. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  essence  of  a  democratic  army  to  be  very  nu- 
meroiis  in  proportion  to  the  people  to  which  it  belongs,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  show.  On  the  othef  hand,  men  living  in  democratic 
times  seldom  choose  a  military  life.  Democratic  nations  are  there- 
fore soon  led  to  give  up  the  system  of  voluntary  recruiting  for  that 
of  compulsory  enlistment  The  necessity  of  their  social  condition 
compels  them  to  resort  to  the  latter  means,  and  it  may  easily  be 
foreseen  that  they  will  all  eventually  adopt  it. 

When  military  service  is  compulsory,  the  burden  is  indiscrimi- 
nately and  equally  borne  by  the  whole  community.  This  is  another 
necessary  consequence  of  the  social  condition  of  these  nations,  and 
of  their  notions.  The  government  may  do  almost  whatever  it 
pleases,  provided  it  appeals  to  the  whole  community  at  once :  it  is 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  weight,  not  the  weight  itself,  which 
commonly  occasions  resistance. 

But  OS  military  service  is  common  to  all  the  citizens,  the  evident 
consequence  is,  that  each  of  them  remains  but  for  a  few  years  on 
active  duty.  Thus  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  soldier  in 
democracies  only  passes  through  the  army,  while  among  most 
aristocratic  nations  the  military  profession  is  one  winch  the  soldier 
adopts,  or  which  is  imposed  upon  him,  for  life. 

This  has  important  consequences.  Among  the  soldiers  of  a 
democratic  army,  some  acquire  a  taste  for  military  life,  but  the 
majority  being  enlisted  against  their  will,  and  ever  ready  to  go 
back  to  their  homes,  do  not  consider  themselves  as  seriously  en- 
gaged in  the  military  profession,  and  are  always  thinking  of  quit- 
ting it  Such  men  do  not  contract  the  wants,  and  only  half  par- 
take in  the  passions,  which  that  mode  of  life  engemiers.    Thej 


adapt  themselves  to  their  militaiy  duties,  but  their  minds  are  sliD 
attached  to  the  interests  and  the  duties  which  engaged  them  in 
civil  life.  They  do  not  therefore  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  army — 
or  rather,  they  infuse  the  spirit  of  the  community  at  large  into  the 
arm3',  and  retain  it  there.  Among  democratic  nations  ihe  private 
soldiers  remain  most  like  civilians :  upon  them  the  habits  of  the  nation 
have  the  firmest  hold,  and  public  opinion  most  influence.  It  is  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  private  soldiers  e^ecially  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  infuse  into  a  democratic  army  the  love  of  freedom  and 
the  respect  of  rights,,  if  these  principles  have  once  been  success- 
fully inculcated  on  the  people  at  large.  The  reverse  happeu 
among  aristocratic  nations,  where  the  soldiery  have  eventually 
nothing  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  where  they  hve 
anu)ng  them  as  strangers,  and  often  as  enemies. 

In  aristocratic  armies  the  officers  are  the  conservative  element, 
because  the  officers  alone  have  retained  a  strict  connexion  with 
civil  society,  and  never  forego  their  purpose  of  resuming  their  place 
in  it  sooner  or  later :  in  democratic  armies  the  private  soldiers 
stand  in  this  position,  and  from  the  same  cause. 

It  often  happens,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  these  same  democratic 
armies  the  officers  contract  tastes  and  wants  wholly  distinct  from 
those  of  the  nation — a  fact  which  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 
Among  democratic  nations,  the  man  who  becomes  an  officer  seven 
all  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  civil  life;  he  leaves  it  for  ever ;  he 
has  no  interest  to  resume  it  His  true  country  is  the  army,  ance 
he  owes  all  he  has  to  the  rank  he  has  attained  in  it ;  he  therefore 
foUovra  the  fortunes  of  the  army,  rises  or  sinks  with  it,  and  hence- 
forward directs  all  his  hopes  to  that  quarter  only.  As  the  wants  of 
an  officer  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  country,  he  may  peifaiqpB 
ardently  desire  war  or  labour  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  nation  is  most  desirous  of  stabili^  and 
peace. 

There  are,  n^ertheless,  some  causes  which  allay  this  restless 
and  warlike  spirit  Though  ambition  is  universal  and  continual 
among  democratic  nations,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  seldom  great  A 
man  who,  being  bom  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  has 
risen  firom  the  ranks  to  be  an  officer,  has  already  taken  a  prodigious 
step.  He  has  gained  a  footing  in  a  sphere  above  that  which  he 
filled  in  ci^il  life,  and  he  has  acquired  rights  which  most  demo* 
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omtic  Bttioiis  "Win  ever  cotuider  as  inalienable.*  He  is  vilfing  to 
pause  after  so^preat  an  eflfort,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  has  won.  The 
fear  of  riddng  what  he  has  already  obtained,  damps  the  denre  of 
acquiring  what  he  has  not  got  Haying  conquered  the  first  and 
greatest  impediment  which  opposed  his  advancement,  he  rengns 
liimself  with  less  impatience  to  the  slowness  of  his  progress.  His 
ambition  will  be  more  and  more  cooled  in  proportion  as  the  in^ 
creasing  distincti(m  of  his  rank  teaches  him  that  he  has  more  to 
put  in  jeopardy.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  least  warlike,  and  also 
the  least  revolutionary  part,  of  a  democratic  army,  will  always  be 
its  chief  commanders. 

But  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  on  officers  and  soldiers  are 
not  ap{^cable  to  a  numerous  class  which  in  all  armies  fills  the  in- 
termediate qmce  between  them — ^I  mean  the  class  of  noncommis- 
sioned officers.  This  class  of  noncommissioned  officers  which  hkd 
never  acted  a  part  in  history  until  the  present  century,  is  hence- 
forward destined,  I  think,  to  play  one  of  some  importance.  Like 
the  officers,  noncommisBioned  of&cen  have  broken,  in  their  minds, 
all  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  civil  life ;  like  the  former,  they 
devote  themselves  permanently  to  the  service,  and  perhaps  make  it 
even  more  exclusively  the  olgect  of  all  their  desires:  but  noncom- 
misnoned  officers  are  men  who  have  not  yet  reached  a  firm  aiul 
lofty  poAt  at  which  they  may  pause  and  breathe  more  fi-eely,  ere 
they  can  attmn  further  promotion. 

By  the  very  nature  of  his  duties,  which  is  invariable,  a  noncom- 
misBioned officer  is  doomed  to  lead  an  obscure,  confined,  comfort- 
less, and  precarious  existence ;  as  yet  he  sees  nothing  of  military 
life  but  its  dangers ;  he  knovrs  nothing  but  its  privations  and  its 
disc^Iine-Hnore  difficult  to  sopped  than  dangers :  he  sufiers  the 
more  from  his  present  miseries,  fi-om  knowing  tiiat  the  constitution 
of  society  and  of  the  army  allow  him  to  rise  above  them;  he  may, 
indeed,  at  any  time  obtain  his  commisGdon,  and  enter  at  once  upon 
command,  honours,  independence,  rights,  and  enjoyments*  Not  only 
does  this  object  of  his  hopes  a^year  to  him  of  immense  importance, 

**  The  positioQ  of  officers  is  indeed  much  more  secure  among  democratie 
nations  than  elsewhere;  the  lower  the  personal  staoding  of  the  man,  the 
greater  is  the  eompantive  importance  of  his  military  grade,  and  the 
just  and  necessary  b  it  that  the  enjoyment  of  that  rank  should  be 
by  the  laws. 
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but  he  k  never  sure  of  reaching  it  till  it  k  actodiy  Us  owa  ;  Ae 
grade  he  fills  is  by  no  means  irrerocable ;  he  is  ^wvfu  eotiidj 
abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  his  ooimanding  officer,  ton 
this  is  imperiously  required  by  the  necevity  of  discySne:  a  ali|^ 
fault,  a  wlnm,  piay  always  de^niTe  him  in  an  instant  of  the  frints 
of  many  years  of  toil  and  aideavour;  until  he  has  reached  the 
grade  to  which  he  aspires  he  has  accomplished  nothing ;  not  till  he 
reaches  that  grade  does  his  career  seem  to  begin*  A  desperate 
ambition  cannot  fail  to  be  kindled  in  a  man  thus  incessantly  goad- 
ed on  by  bis  youth,  his  wants,  his  passions,  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
his  hopes,  and  his  fears. 

Noncommis^ned  officers  are  therefore  bent  on  war— on  war 
always,  and  at  any  cost;  but  if  war  be  denied  them,  then  they 
desire  revolutions,  to  suspend  the  authority  of  established  regu- 
lations, and  to  enable  them,  aided  by  the  general  confusion  and 
the  political  passions  of  the  time,  to  get  rid  of  their  superior 
officers  and  to  take  thdr  places.  Nor  is  it  impossible  for  them  to 
bring  about  such  a  crisis,  because  thar  common  origin  and  hahits 
give  them  much  influence  over  the  soldiers,  however  difierent  may 
be  their  passions  and  their  desires. 

It  would  be  ^n  error  to  suppose  thi^  these  various  cbaracterifltics 
of  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  men,  belong  to  any  par- 
ticular time  or  country ;  they  will  always  occur  at  all  times,  and 
among  all  democratic  nations.  In  every  democratic  army  the  non- 
commissioned officers  will  be  the  worst  representatives  oi  the  pa- 
cific and  orderly  q>irit  of  the  country,  and  the  private  soldiers  will 
be  the  best  The  latter  will  cany  with  them  into  military  life  die 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  manners  of  the  nation ;  they  will  dis- 
play a  faithful  reflection  of  the  community :  if  that  community  is 
ignorant  and  weak,  they  "mH  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  by 
thdr  leaders  into  disturbances,  either  unoonsciously  ot  ag^onst  their 
will;  if  it  is  enlightened  and  en^getic,  the  coomrantty  will  itsdf 
Veep  them  within  thi'  bounds  of  order. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CAUSES  WHICH  B8NDER  DRHOCRATIC  ABBOES  WEAKER  THAN  OTHBt 
ABBUES  AT  THE  OUTSET  OF  A  CAMPAIGN,  AND  MORE  FORM IBABLK  IN 
PROTRACTED  WARFARE. 

Ant  annj  is  in  danger  of  being  conquered  at  the  outset  of  a 
campaign,  after  a  long  peace ;  any  army  which  has  long  been  en- 
gaged in  warfare  has  strong  chances  of  victory :  this  truth  is  peco^ 
liarly  applicable  to  democratic  armies.  In  aristoaticies  the  military 
profession,  bong  a  i^ivileged  career,  is  held  in  honour  even  in  timt 
of  peace.  Men  of  great  talents,  great  attainments,  and  great  am- 
bition  embrace  it ;  the  army  is  in  all  respects  on  a  levd  mik  thi 
nation,  and  frequently  above  it 

We  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that  among  a  democratic  peopl* 
the  choicer  minds  of  the  nation  are  gradually  drawn  away  from  ^ 
nufitary  profession,  to  seek  by  other  paths,  distinction,  power,  and 
especially  wealth.  After  a  long  peace— and  in  democratic  agei 
the  periods  of  peace  are  long — ^the  army  is  always  inferior  to  the 
country  itself.  In  this  state  it  is  called  into  active  service ;  and 
until  war  has  altered  it,  there  is  danger  for  the  country  as  well  as 
for  the  army. 

I  have  shown  that  in  democratic  armies,  and  in  time  of  peace, 
the  rule  of  seniority  is  the  supreme  and  inflexible  law  of  advance- 
ment This  is  not  only  a  consequence,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
of  the  constitution  of  these  armies,  but  of  the  constitution  of  the 
people,  and  it  will  always  occur. 

Again,  as  among  these  nations  the  officer  derives  his  portion  in 
the  country  solely  from  his  position  in  the  army,  and  as  he  draws 
all  the  distinction  and  the  competency  he  enjoys  from  the  same 
aource,  he  does  not  retire  from  his  profession,  or  is  not  superannua- 
ted, till  toward  the  extreme  dose  of  life*  The  oonaeqoawe  ot 
Ikeae  two  canset  is,  that  when  a  teoocratie  pec^k  gem  to  war 
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after  a  long  interval  of  peace  all  the  leading  oflKcers  of  the  aimj 
are  old  men.  I  speak  not  only  of  the  generals,  but  of  the  dob- 
commissioned  officers,  who  have  most  of  them  been  statiooarj, 
or  have  only  advanced  step  by  step.  It  may  be  remarked  wiA 
surprise,  that  in  a  democratic  army  after  a  long  peace  all  the  sol* 
diers  are  mere  boys,  and  all  the  superior  officers  in  declining 
years ;  so  that  the  former  are  wanting  in  experience,  the  latter  in 
vigour.  This  is  a  strong  element  of  defeat,  for  the  first  conditi<m  of 
successful  generalship  is  youth :  I  should  not  have  v^tured  to  say 
so  if  the  greatest  captain  of  modern  times  had  not  made  the  ob- 
servation. 

These  two  causes  do  not  act  in  the  same  manner  upon  aristo- 
cratic armies :  as  men  are  promoted  in  them  by  right  of  birtfi 
much  more  than  by  right  of  seniority,  there  are  in  all  ranks  a  cer- 
tain number  of  young  men,  who  bring  to  their  profession  all  the 
early  vigour  of  body  and  mind.  Again,  as  the  men  who  seek  for 
military  honours  among  an  aristocratic  people,  enjoy  a  settled  posi- 
tioa  in  civil  society,  th^  seldom  continue  in  the  army  until  oU 
age  overtakes  them.  After  having  devoted  the  most  vigoroos 
years  of  youth  to  the  careor  of  arms,  they  yoluntarily  retire,  azul 
spend  at  home  the  remainder  of  their  maturer  years. 

A  long  peace  not  only  filk  democratic  armies  with  elderly  offi- 
eers,  but  it  also  gives  to  all  the  officers  habits  both  of  body  and 
mind  which  render  them  unfit  for  actual  service.  The  man  who  has 
kmg  lived  amid  the  calm  and  lukewarm  atmosphere  of  democratic 
manners  can  at  first  ill  adapt  himself  to  the  harder  tcnls  and  stern- 
er duties  of  warfare ;  and  if  he  has  not  absolutely  lost  the  taste 
for  arms,  at  least  he  has  assumed  a  mode  of  life  which  unfits  him 
for  conquest* 

*  If  the  love  of  physical  gratification  and  the  taste  for  well-being,  which 
ire  naturally  suggested  to  men  by  a  state  of  equality,  were  to  get  entire 
possession  of  the  mind  of  a  democrade  people,  and  to  fill  it  completely,  the 
maimers  of  the  nation  would  become  so  totally  opposed  to  military  tastea. 
that  I  (^^ps  even  the  army  would  eventnally  acquire  a  love  of  peace,  in 
spite  of  tne  pecuhar  interest  which  leads  it  to  desire  war.  Living  in  the 
midst  of  a  state  of  general  relaxation,  the  troops  would  ultimately  think  it 
better  to  rise  without  efibrts,  by  the  slow  but  commodious  advancement  of 
a  peace-establishment,  than  to  purchase  more  rapid  promotion  at  the  coat 
of  all  the  tolls  and  privations  of  the  field.  With  these  feelings,  they  wooM 
take  np  ams  without  enthuiiaam,  and  use  dmn  without  eneiify ;  they 
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Among  aristocratic  nations,  the  ease  of  civil  life  exercises  le» 
influence  on  the  manners  of  the  army,  because  among  those  nations 
the  aristocracy  commands  the  army :  and  an  aristocracy,  however 
plunged  in  luxurious  pleasures,  has  always  many  other  passions 
besides  that  of  its  own  well-being,  and  to  satisfy  those  passions 
more  thoroughly  its  well-b^g  will  be  readily  sacrificed. 

I  have  ^own  that  in  democratic  armies,  in  time  of  peace,  pro- 
motion is  extremely  slow.  The  officers  at  first  support  this  state 
of  things  vrith  impatience,  they  grow  excited,  restiess,  exaspera- 
ted, but  in  the  end  most  of  them  make  up  their  minds  to  it  Those 
who  have  the  largest  share  of  ambition  and  of  resources  quit  the 
army ;  others,  adapting  their  tastes  and  their  dedres  to  their  scanty 
fortunes,  ultimately  look  upon  the  military  profession  in  a  civil 
point  of  view.  The  quahty  they  value  most  in  it  is  the  compe- 
tency and  security  which  attend  it ;  their  whole  notion  of  the  future 
rests  upon  the  certainty  of  this  little  proviinon,  and  all  they  require 
is  peaceably  to  enjoy  it  Thus  not  only  does  a  long  peace  fill  an 
army  with  old  men,  but  it  frequently  imparts  the  views  of  old 
men  to  those  who  are  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 

I  have  also  shown  that  among  democratic  nations  in  time  of 
peace  the  military  profession  is  held  in  little  honour  and  indiffer- 
ently followed.    This  want  of  public  favour  is  a  heavy  discour- 

would  allow  themselves  to  be  led  to  meet  the  foe,  instead  of  marching  to 
attack  him. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  pacific  state  of  the  army  would  ren- 
der it  averse  to  revotations;  for  revolutions,  and  especially  military  rero- 
hitioos,  which  are  generally  very  rapid,  are  attended  indeed  with  great 
dangers,  but  not  with  protracted  toU ;  they  gratify  ambition  at  less  cost 
than  war;  life  only  is  at  stake,  and  the  men  of  democracies  care  less  for 
their  lives  than  for  their  comforts. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  for  the  freedom  and  the  tranquillity  of  a  peo- 
ple than  an  army  afraid  of  war,  because,  as  such  an  army  no  longer  seeks 
to  maintain  its  importance  and  its  influence  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  seeks 
to  assert  them  elsewhere.  Thus  it  might  happen,  that  the  men  of  whom 
a  democratic  army  consists  should  lose  the  interests  of  citizens  without 
acquiring  the  virtues  of  soldiers;  and  that  the  army  should  cease  te  be 
fit  for  war  without  ceasing  to  be  turbulent.  I  shall  here  repeat  what  I 
have  said  in  the  text :  the  remedy  for  "these  dangers  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  army,  bat  in  the  country :  a  democratic  people  whieh  has  preserved 
the  manliness  of  its  character  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  military  prowess 
mits 


tgemeDt  to  the  army ;  it  wdghs  down  die  miodi  off  die  troop, 
•nd  when  war  breaks  oat  at  last,  tfaej  cairaot  iomieduitdj  resane 
Ibeir  firing  and  rigour.  No  similar  cause  of  nx>ral  wreakoesoc- 
curs  in  aristooatic  armies :  tbere  die  officers  are  nerer  lowoei 
«itber  in  their  own  ejes  or  in  those  d  their  oumtijmen,  bcca», 
iodependentljof  dieirmifitary  greatness,  they  are  peTSonaDy  great 
But  even  if  the  influence  of  peace  operated  cm  the  two  kindi  of 
armies  in  the  same  manner,  the  resolts  would  still  be  £fierent 

When  the  dEcers  d  an  aristocratic  army  have  lost  tbesr  war- 
like spirit  and  die  desire  of  raising  themselves  by  usnicey  thqr  stiB 
retain  a  certain  respect  for  the  honour  of  thdr  daas,  and  an  dd 
habit  of  bdng  foremost  to  set  an  example.  But  wl^n  the  oflkos 
of  a  democratic  army  have  no  longer  die  love  of  war  and  the  am- 
bition of  arms,  nothing  whatever  remains  to  diem. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that,  when  a  donocradc  people  en- 
gages in  a  war  after  a  long  peace,  it  incurs  much  more  risk  of 
defeat  than  any  other  nation ;  bat  it  ought  not  easily  to  be  cait 
down  by  its  reverses,  for  the  chances  of  success  for  such  an  armf 
are  increased  by  the  duration  of  the  war.  When  a  war  has  at 
length,  by  its  long  continuance,  roosed  the  whole  commoiuty  from 
their  peacefiil  occupations  and  ruined  thor  minor  undertakings,  the 
same  pasmons  whidi  made  them  attach  so  mudi  importance  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  will  be  turned  to  arms.  War,  after  it  has 
destroyed  all  modes  of  speculation,  becomes  itself  the  great  and 
sole,  speculation,  to  which  all  the  ardent  and  ambitious  desires 
which  equality  engenders  are  exclusively  directed.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  self-same  democratic  nations  which  are  so  reluctant  to  engage 
in  hostilities,  sometimes  perform  prodigious  achievements  when  once 
they  have  taken  the  field. 

As  the  war  attracts  more  and  more  of  public  attention,  and  is 
seen  to  create  high  reputations  and  great  fortunes  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  nation  enter  the  military  pro- 
fession :  all  the  enterprinng,  proud,  and  martial  minds,  no  longer 
of  the  aristocracy  solely,  but  of  the  whole  country,  are  drawn  vx 
this  direction.  As  the  number  of  competitors  for  military  honours 
is  immense,  and  war  drives  every  man  to  his  proper  level,  great 
generals  are  always  sure  to  spring  up.  A  long  war  produces  upon 
a  uemocratic  army  the  same  effects  that  a  revolution  prodooesupcsi 
a  people ;  it  breaks  through  r^ulations,  and  allows  extraordinary 


men  to  nse  above  tbe  commcn  level.  Those  officers  whose  bodies 
and  minds  have  grown  old  in  peace^  are  removed,  or  superannuated « 
or  they  di«.  In  their  stead  a  host  of  young  men  are  pressing  on, 
whose  frames  are  already  hardened,  whose  desires  are  extended 
and  inflamed  by  active  service.  They  are  bent  on  advancement 
at  all  hazards,  and  perpetual  advancement ;  they  are  followed  by 
others  with  the  same  pas^ons  and  desires,  and  after  these  are  oth- 
ers yet,  unlimited  by  aught  but  the  size  of  the  army.  The  princi- 
ple of  equality  opens  the  door  of  ambition  to  all,  and  death  pro- 
vides chances  for  ambition.  Death  is  constantly  thinning  the 
ranks,  making  vacancies,  doong  and  opening  the  career  of  arms. 

There  is  moreover  a  secret  connexion  between  themilitaiy  char* 
acter  and  the  character  of  democracies,  which  war  brings  to  Ught 
The  men  of  democracies  are  naturally  passionately  eager  to  acquire 
what  they  covet,  and  to  enjoy  it  on  easy  conditions.  They  for  the 
most  part  worship  chance,  and  are  much  less  afraid  of  death  than 
of  difficulty.  This  is  the  SfHrit  which  they  bring  to  commerce  and 
manufactures :  and  this  same  spirit,  carried  with  them  to  the  field 
of  battle,  induces  them  willingly  to  expose  their  lives  in  order  to 
secure  in  a  moment  the  rewards  of  victory.  No  kind  of  greatness 
is  more  pleasing  to  the  imagination  of  a  democratic  people  than 
military  greatness — a  greatness  of  vivid  and  sudden  lustre,  ob- 
.tained  without  toil,  by  nothing  but  the  ri^  of  life. 

Thus,  while  the  interest  and  the  tasta  of  the  members  of  a 
democratic  community  divert  them  from  wax,  their  habits  of  mind 
fit  them  for  carrying  on  war  well :  they  soon  make  good  soldiers, 
when  they  are  roused  fitpm  fheir  business  and  their  rajoyments» 

If  peace  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  democratic  armies,  war  secures 
to  them  advantages  which  no  other  armies  ever  possess ;  and  these 
advantages^  however  little  left  at  first,  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  give 
them  the  victory.  An  aristocratic  nation,  which  in  a  contest  with 
a  democratic  people  does  not  succeed  in  ruining  the  latter  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  always  runs  a  flrreat  risk  of  heinrf  connuered 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  DISCIPLINE  IN  DEMOCRATIC  AUUBS. 

It  is  a  very  general  opinion^  especially  in  aristocratic  coontrieB, 
that  the  great  social  equality  which  prevails  in  democracies  ulti- 
matdy  renders  the  private  soldier  independent  of  tiie  officer,  and 
&Q8  destroys  the  bond  of  discipline.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  there 
are  two  kinds  of  discipUnei  which  it  is  important  not  to  confound. 

When  the  officer  is  noble  and  the  soldier  a  serf— one  rich,  the 
other  poor — ^the  former  educated  and  strong,  the  latter  ignorant  and 
weak — ^the  strictest  bond  of  obedience  may  easily  be  established 
between  the  two  men.  The  soldier  is  broken  in  to  military  disci- 
pline, as  it  were,  before  he  enters  &e  army ;  or  rather,  military 
discipline  is  nothing  but  an  enhancement  of  social  servitude,  bi 
aristocratic  armies  the  soldier  will  soon  become  insensible  to  every- 
thing but  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers ;  he  acts  without  reflec- 
tion, triumphs  without  enthusiasm,  and  dies  without  complaint ;  in 
this  state  he  is  no  longer  a  man,  but  he  is  still  a  most  formidable 
animal  trained  for  war. 

A  democratic  people  must  despair  of  ever  obtaining  from  soldiers 
that  blind,  minute,  submissive,  and  invariable  obedience  which  an 
aristocratic  people  may  impose  on  them  without  difficulty.  Tie 
state  of  society  does  not  prepare  them  for  it,  and  the  nation  might 
be  in  danger  of  losing  its  natural  advantages  if  it  sought  artificially 
to  acquire  advantages  of  this  particular  kind.  Among  democratic 
communities,  military  dbcipline  ought  not  to  attempt  to  annihilate 
the  free  spring  of  the  faculties ;  all  that  can  be  done  by  discipline 
is  to  direct  it ;  the  obedience  thus  inculcated  is  less  exact,  but  it  in 
more  eager  and  more  intelligent  It  has  its  root  in  the  will  of  him 
who  obeys ;  it  rests  not  only  on  his  instinct,  but  on  his  reason ;  and 
consequently  it  will  often  spontaneously  become  more  strict  ai 
danger  requires  it.    The  discipline  of  an  aristocratic  army  is  apt  to 
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Iw  relaxed  i&  var,  because  that  disctpUne  u  fbtmdej  upon  habita, 
awl  war  disturbs  those  habits.  The  dladpline  of  a  democratic  amy 
on  the  ccAitrary  is  strengthened  in  sight  of  the  enen^,  because 
crer;  soldier  then  clearly  perceives  that  he  must  be  siloit  and 
obedient  in  order  to  conquer. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

SOME  consnxBjmam  en  wak  in  democbatic  cosonncmEs. 

Whin  the  priiicq[>Ie  of  equality  is  in  growth,  not  only  among  a 
lingle  nation,  but  among  seyeral  neighbouring  nations  at  the  same 
time,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Europe,  the  bhabitants  of  these  difierent 
countries,  notwithstanding  the  disanularity  of  language,  of  customs^ 
and  of  laws,  nevertheless  resemble  each  oth^  in  their  equal  dread 
of  war  and  their  common  love  of  peace.*  It  is  in  vain  that  an»- 
bition  or  anger  puts  arms  in  the  hands  of  princes ;  they  are  ap* 
peased  in  ^ite  of  themselves  by  a  species  of  general  apathy  and 
good-will,  which  makes  the  sword  drop  from  their  grasp,  and  wars 
become  more  rare. 

As  the  spread  of  equality,  taking  place  in  several  countries  at 
once,  simultaneously  impels  their  various  inhabitants  to  follow 
manufactures  and  commerce,  not  only  do  thar  tastes  grow  alike 
but  thdr  interests  are  so  mixed  and  entangled  with  one  another, 
that  no  nation  can  inflict  evils  on  other  nations  without  those  evik 
falling  back  upon  itself;  and  all  nations  ultimately  regard  war  as 
a  calamity,  almost  as  severe  to  the  conqueror  as  to  the  conquered. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  extremely  difficult  m  democratic 
ages  to  draw  nations  into  hostilities ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  any  two  of  them  should  go  to  war  without 
embroiling  the  rest  The  interests  of  all  are  so  interlaced,  their 
opinions  and  their  wants  so  much  alike,  that  none  can  remain  quiet 

* 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe  that  the  dread  of  war  dis- 
played by  the  nations  of  Europe  is  not  soldy  attributable  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  principle  oi  equality  among  them;  independently  of  this  per- 
manent cause  sevcnral  other  accidental  causes  of  great  weight  might  be 
pointed  out,  and  I  may  mention  before  all  the  rest  the  extreme  lassitods 
the  wars  of  the  RevoltttioQ  and  the  Empire  have  left  behind  thi 
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wben  the  otbers  stir.  Wars  therefore  become  more  rare,  but  when 
they  break  out  &ej  spread  oyer  a  larger  field. 

Neighbouring  democratic  nations  not  only  become  alike  in  some 
respects,  but  they  erentually  grow  to  resemble  each  other  in  almost 
alL*  This  similitude  of  nations  has  consequences  of  great  impor- 
tance in  relation  to  war. 

If  I  inquire  why  it  is  that  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  made  fiie 
greatest  and  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe  tremble  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  while  at  the  present  day  the  power  of  that  coun- 
try is  exactly  proportioned  to  its  population,  I  percrive  that  the 
Swiss  are  become  like  all  the  surrouncfing  communities,  and  those 
Surrounding  communities  like  the  Swiss:  so  that  as  numerical 
strength  now  forms  the  only  difference  between  them,  victory  neces- 

*  This  It  not  00I7  because  these  nations  ha?e  the  same  social  coaditioo, 
hut  it  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  that  social  condition,  which  leads  men 
to  imitate  and  identify  themselves  with  each  other. 

When  the  members  of  a  community  are  divided  into  castes  and  cUssat, 
they  not  only  differ  from  one  another,  but  they  have  no  taste  and  no  deeire 
to  be  alike ;  on  the  contrary,  erery  one  endeavours,  more  and  more,  to  keep 
his  own  opinions  undisturbed,  to  retain  his  own  peculiar  habits,  and  to  re« 
main  himself.   The  characteristics  of  individuals  are  very  strongly  marked. 

When  the  state  of  society  mmong  a  people  is  democratic — that  is  to  say, 
when  there  are  no  longer  any  castes  or  classes  in  the  community,  and  all 
its  members  are  nearly  equal  in  education  and  in  property — the  homan 
mind  follows  the  opposite  direction.  Men  are  much  alike,  and  they  are 
annoyed,  as  it  were,  by  any  deviation  from  that  likeness:  hx  from  seeking 
to  preserve  their  own  distinguishing  singularities,  they  endeavour  to  shake 
them  off,  in  order  to  identify  themselves  with  the  general  mass  of  the 
people,  which  is  the  sole  representative  of  right  and  of  might  to  their 
eyes.    The  characteristics  of  individuals  are  neariy  obliterated. 

In  the  ages  of  aristocracy  even  those  who  are  naturally  alike  strive  to 
create  imaginary  differences  between  themselves:  in  the  ages  of  democracy 
even  those  who  are  not  alike  seek  only  to  become  so,  and  to  copy  each 
other — so  strongly  is  the  mind  of  every  man  always  carried  away  ^y  the 
general  impulse  of  mankind. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  observed  between  nations:  two  na- 
tions, having  the  same  aristocratic  social  condition,  might  remain  thoroo^ily 
distinct  and  extremely  different,  because  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  is  to  lelain 
strong  individual  characteristics;  but  if  two  neighbouring  nations  have  the 
same  democratic  social  condition,  they  cannot  fail  to  adopt  similar  opinions 
and  manners,  because  the  spirit  of  democracy  tends  to  assimilate  men  to 
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attends  the  largest  anny.  Thus  one  of  the  consequcnocs  of 
the  democratic  revoIutioD  \rhich  is  gcung  on  in  Europe  is  to 
numerical  strength  prepondecfite  on  all  fields  of  battle,  and  to 
strain  all  small  nations  to  incorporate  themselves  with  large  states, 
or  at  least  to  adopt  the  policy  of  the  latter. 

As  numbers  are  the  determining  cause  of  TictCMry,  each  pec^le 
ought  of  course  to  striye  by  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  hang  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  men  into  the  field.  When  it  was  pos- 
sible to  enlist  a  kind  of  troops  superior  to  all  otiiers,  such  as  the 
Swiss  infantxy  or  the  French  horse  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  raise  very  large  armies ;  but  the  case  is 
altered  when  one  soldier  is  as  efficient  as  another. 

The  same  cause  which  begets  this  new  want  also  supplies  meaos 
of  satisfying  it ;  for,  as  I  have  already  obsenred,  when  men  are  all 
alike,  they  are  all  weak,  and  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  is 
naturally  much  stronger  among  democratic  nations  than  elsewhere. 
Hence,  while  these  nations  are  desirous  ol  enrolling  the  whole  aiak 
population  in  &e  ranks  of  the  army,  they  have  the  power  of  efiect- 
ing  this  object :  the  consequence  is,  that  in  democratic  ages  armies 
seem  to  grow  larger  in  proportion  as  the  love  of  war  declines. 

In  the  same  ages  too,  the  manner  of  canying  on  war  is  likewise 
altered  by  the  same  causes.  Machiavelli  observes  in  ^^  The  Prince," 
**  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  subdue  a  people  which  has  a 
prince  and  its  baron  for  its  leaders,  than  a  nation  which  is  com- 
manded by  a  prince  and  his  slaves."  To  avoid  offence,  let  us  read 
public  functionaries  for  slaves,  and  this  important  truth  will  be 
strictly  applicable  to  our  own  time. 

A  great  aristocratic  people  cannot  either  conquer  its  neighbours, 
or  be  conquered  by  them,  without  great  difficult}*.  It  cannot  con- 
quer them,  because  all  its  forces  can  never  be  collected  and  held  to* 
gether  for  a  conaderable  period :  it  cannot  be  conquered,  because  an 
enemy  meets  at  every  step  small  centres  of  resistance  by  which  in« 
vasion  is  arrested.  War  against  an  aristocracy  may  be  compared  to 
war  in  a  mountainous  country ;  ibt  defeated  party  has  constant  op* 
portunities  of  rallying  its  forces  to  make  a  stand  in  a  new  position. 

ExacUy  the  reverse  occurs  among  democratic  nations :  they  easily 
bring  &eir  whole  disposable  force  into  the  field,  and  when  the  na-^ 
tion  is  wealthy  and  populous  it  soon  becomes  victorious;  but  if 
ever  it  is  conquered,  and  its  territory  invaded,  it  has  few 
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at  command ;  and  if  the  enemy  takes  the  capital,  the  nation  is  loit 
This  may  Tery  well  be  explained :  as  each  member  ofiht  oommch* 
nity  is  individually  isolated  and  extremely  powerless,  no  one  of  the 
whole  body  can  either  defend  himself  or  present  a  rallying-point  to 
others.  Nothing  is  strong  in  a  democratic  country  except  tiie  State ; 
is  the  military  strength  of  the  State  is  destroyed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  army,  and  itd  civil  power  paralysed  by  the  capture  of  the 
chief  city,  all  that  remains  is  only  a  multitude  ^mthout  strength  or 
government,  unable  to  resist  the  organized  power  by  which  it  ia 
assailed.  I  am  aware  that  this  danger  may  be  lessened  by  the 
creation  of  provincial  liberties,  and  consequently  of  provincial 
powers,  but  this  remedy  will  always  be  insufficient  For  after 
such  a  catastrophe,  not  only  is  the  population  unable  to  carry  on 
hostilities,  but  it  may  be  apprehended  that  they  will  not  be  inclined 
to  attempt  it 

In  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations  adopted  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, the  object  of  wars  is  not  to  raze  the  property  of  private  in- 
dividuals, but  simply  to  get  possession  of  political  power.  The 
destruction  of  private  property  is  only  occasionally  resorted^to  far 
the  purpose  of  attaming  the  latter  object. 

When  an  aristocratic  country  is  invaded  after  the  defeat  of  its 
army,  the  nobles,  although  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  wealthiest 
members  of  the  community,  will  continue  to  defend  themselves  in- 
dividually rather  than  submit ;  for  if  the  conqueror  remained  master 
of  the  country,  he  would  deprive  them  of  Aeir  political  power,  to 
which  they  cling  even  more  closely  than  to  their  property.  They 
therefore  prefer  fighting  to  subjection,  which  is  to  them  Ae  greatest 
of  all  misfortunes ;  and  they  readily  carry  the  people  along  with 
tiiem,  because  the  people  has  long  been  used  to  follow  and  obey 
them,  and  besides  has  but  little  to  risk  in  the  war. 

Among  a  nation  in  which  equality  of  conditions  prevails,  each 
citizen,  on  the  contrary,  has  but  a  slender  share  of  political  power, 
and  often  has  no  share  at  all ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  are  independ- 
ent, and  all  have  something  to  lose ;  so  that  they  are  much  less 
afraid  of  bmng  conquered,  and  much  more  afraid  of  war,  than  an 
aristocratic  people.  It  vrill  always  be  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
a  democratic  population  to  take  up  arms,  when  hostilities  have 
reached  its  own  territory.  Hence  the  necessity  of  giving  to  such 
a  l>eople  the  rights  and  the  political  character  which  may  impart 


1^  WfWf  fitiitfi  tome  of  tboie  iotfriili  dMt  cme  Ife  udUci  to 
tan  the  public  wd&re  in  ariitocratic  oooBtries. 

It  fhoaU  nerer  be  fbrgotten  bj  tbe  princes  and  odier  knden  of 
doocratic  nstioDiy  tbat  notbiiig  but  tibe  peanon  and  the  habit  of 
freedom  can  maintain  an  adFantageooi  contest  widi  tbe 
end  tbe  habit  of  pbyacal  well-being.  I  can  oonoeire 
better  prepared  for  mbjection,  in  case  <d  defeat,  &an  a  daaociatk 
people  without  free  inititiiticNis. 

Formerfy  it  was  costomaiy  to  take  the  field  with  a  small  bodj 
of  troops,  to  fi^t  in  small  engagements,  and  to  make  long  reg^olar 
sieges:  modem  tactics  consist  m  fi^iting  decisive  battles,  and,  as 
soon  as  a  line  of  march  is  open  before  the  army,  in  radung  npoa 
the  capital  city,  in  order  to  terminate  tbe  war  at  a  8ii^;le  blow. 
Napoleon,  it  is  said,  was  the  inventor  of  this  new  system ;  but  tfat 
invention  of  such  a  system  did  not  depend  on  any  individual  man, 
uriioever  he  mi^  be.  The  mode  in  which  Napoleon  carried  on 
war  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  st^  of  sodety  in  his  time;  that 
mode  was  successful,  because  it  was  eminently  adapted  to  that  state 
<tf  society,  and  because  be  was  the  first  to  employ  it  Napoleoa 
was  the  first  commander  who  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  firona 
capital  to  ci^ital,  but  the  road  was  opened  for  him  by  the  ruin  of 
feudal  society.  It  may  fairly  be  believed  diat,  if  that  extraordinaij 
man  had  been  bom  three  hundred  years  ago,  he  would  not  have 
derived  the  same  results  from  his  method  of  warfare,  or,  rather^ 
that  be  would  have  had  a  difiBsrent  method. 

I  shall  add  but  a  few  words  on  civil  wars,  for  fear  of  ezhaustiiig 
the  patience  of  the  reader.  Most  of  the  remarks  which  I  bare 
oiade  respecting  foreign  wars  are  applicable  a  fortiori  to  civil 
wars.  Men  living  in  democracies  are  not  naturally  prone  to  the 
military  character ;  they  sometimes  assume  it,  when  they  have  been 
dragged  by  compuUon  to  the  field ;  but  to  rise  m  a  body  and  v(4* 
W^ly  to  expose  themselves  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  espedallj 
of  civil,  war,  is  a  course  which  the  men  of  democracies  are  not  apt 
to  adopt  None  but  the  most  adventurous  members  of  the  com;- 
munity  consent  to  run  into  such  risks;  the  bulk  of  the  population 
remains  motionless. 

But  even  if  the  population  were  inclined  to  act,  considerable 
obstacles  would  stand  in  their  way ;  for  they  can  resort  to  no  oU 
and  well-established  influence  which  they  are  willing  to  o1 
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wdMmcnvn  leaden  to  raUj  the  diiocmtented^  M  weQ  M  to 
and  to  lead  Aem — no  political  powers  aabordmato  to  the  aupreme 
power  of  the  nation,  which  afford  an  efiectual  support  to  fhe  re- 
sistance directed  against  the  govenunait 

In  democratic  countries  Uie  moral  power  of  the  majority  is  im- 
mense, and  the  physical  resources  which  it  has  at  its  command  art 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  physical  resources  which  may  be  com- 
bined against  it.  Therefore  the  party  which  occupies  the  seat  of 
the  majority,  which  speaks  in  its  name  and  wields  its  power,  tri- 
umphs instantaneously  and  irresistibly  over  idl  priyate  redstance; 
it  does  not  even  give  such  opposition  time  to  exist,  but  nips  it  in 
theluid. 

Inose  who  in  such  nations  seek  to  effect  a  revolution  by  force 
of  arms  have  no  other  resource  than  suddenly  to  seize  upon  Uie 
whole  engine  of  government  as  it  stands,  which  can  better  be  done 
by  a  sbgle  blow  than  by  a  war;  for  as  soon  as  there  is  a  regular 
war,  the  party  which  represents  the  State  is  always  certain  to 
conquer. 

The  only  case  in  which  a  civil  war  could  arise  is,  if  the  army 
should  divide  itself  into  two  factions,  the  one  nosing  the  standard 
of  rebellion,  the  other  remaining  true  to  its  allegiance.  An  army 
institutes  a  small  community,  very  closely  united  together,  en- 
dowed with  great  powers  of  vitality,  and  able  to  supply  its  own 
wants  for  some  time.  Such  a  war  might  be  bloody,  but  it  could 
not  be  long ;  for  either  the  rebellious  army  would  gain  over  the 
government  by  the  sole  display  of  its  resources,  or  by  its  first  vic- 
tory, and  then  the  war  would  be  over ;  or  the  struggle  would  take 
place,  and  then  that  portion  of  the  army  which  should  not  be  sup- 
ported by  the  organized  powers  of  the  State  would  speedily  either 
disband  itself  or  be  destroyed.  It  may  therefore  be  admitted  as  a 
general  truth,  that  in  ages  of  equality  dvil  VTars  will  become  much 
less  frequent  and  less  protracted.* 

*  It  ihoold  be  bome  m  mind  that  I  speak  here  of  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent democratic  nations,  not  of  confederate  democracies;  in  confederap 
cies,  as  the  preponderating  power  always  resides,  in  spite  of  all  political 
fictions,  in  the  state  governments,  and  not  in  the  federal  government,  civil 
wars  art  in  het  nothing  but  ibrtign  wars  in  diigaiss. 


FOURTH  BOOK. 


INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRATIC  OPINIONS  AND  SENTI- 
BiENTS  ON  POLITICAL  SOCIETY. 

I  stfouu)  imperfectly  fulfil  the  purpose  of  this  book,  if,  after 
htTiiig  shown  what  opimons  and  sentiments  are  suggested  by  the 
principle  of  equahtjr,  I  did  not  point  out,  ere  I  conclude,  the  gen- 
eral influence  which  these  same  opinions  and*  sentiments  may  exer- 
cise upon  the  goremment  of  human  societies.  To  succeed  in  this 
object  Idiall  firequentiy  haye  to  retrace  my  steps ;  but  I  trust  tiie 
reader  will  not  rcduse  to  follow  me  through  paths  already  known  to 
him,  which  msj  lead  to  some  new  truth. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THAT    EQUALITY    NATURALLY    GIVES    M£N    A    TASTE    FOR    FREE 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  principle  of  equality,  which  makes  men  independent  of  each 
other,  gives  them  a  habit  and  a  taste  for  following,  in  their  private 
actions,  no  other  guide  but  their  own  will.  This  complete  inde- 
pendence, which  they  constantly  enjoy  toward  their  equals  and  in 
the  intercourse  of  private  life,  tends  to  make  them  look  upon  all 
authority  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  speedily  suggests  to  them  the 
notion  and  the  love  of  political  freedom.  Men  living  at  such  times 
have  a  natural  bias  to  free  institutions.  Take  any  one  of  them  at 
a  venture,  and  search  if  you  can  his  most  deep-seated  instincts ;  you 
will  find  that  of  all  governments  he  will  soonest  conceive  and  most 
highly  value  that  government,  whose  head  he  has  himself  elected^ 
and  whose  administration  he  may  control. 

Of  all  the  poUtical  effects  produced  by  the  equality  of  condi- 
tions, this  love  of  independence  is  the  first  to  strike  the  observing, 
and  to  alarm  the  timid ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  thdr  alarm  is 
wholly  misplaced,  for  anarchy  has  a  more  formidable  aspect  in 
democratic  countries  than  elsewhere.  As  the  citizens  have  no 
direct  influence  on  each  other,  as  soon  as  the  supreme  power  of  the 
nation  fails,  which  kept  them  all  in  their  several  stations,  it  would 
seem  that  disorder  must  instantly  reach  its  utmost  pitch,  and  that, 
every  man  drawing  aside  in  a  different  direction,  the  fabric  of  so- 
ciety must  at  once  crumble  away.  I  am  however  persuaded  that 
anarchy  is  not  the  principal  evil  which  democratic  ages  have  to 
fear,  but  the  least.  For  the  principle  of  equality  begets  two  ten- 
dencies; the  one  leads  men  straight  to  independence,  and  may 
suddenly  drive  them  into  anarchy ;  the  other  conducts  them  by  a 
longer,  more  secret,  but  more  certain  road,  to  servitude.  Nations 
leadUy  discern  the  former  tendency,  and  are  prepared  to  reast  it; 
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Ihey  are  led  away  by  the  latter^  without  percehdng  its  drift ;  hmea 
it  is  peculiarly  important  to  point  it  out 

For  myself,  I  am  so  far  from  urging  as  a  reproach  to  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  that  it  renders  men  untractable,  that  this  very  cir- 
cumstance principally  calls  forth  my  approbation.  I  admire  to 
see  how  it  deposits  in  the  mmd  and  heart  of  man  the  dim  omcep- 
tion  and  instinctive  love  of  political  indq>endence^  thus  preparing 
the  remedy  for  the  evil  which  it  engenders :  it  is  on  this  Teij 
count  that  I  am  attached  to  it 


CHAPTER   n 

THAT    THE    NOTIOIIS    OF    DEMOCRATIC    HATIONB  ON  OUVERmaVT   All 
KATUBALLT  FATOUSABLB  TO  THE  COIfCSfTEATIOir  OP   FOWSB. 

The  notkm  of  seccmdarj  powen,  placed  between  the  aorereigB 
ind  Us  subjects,  occurred  nataraDj  to  tbe  imaginatinn  of  wato' 
cratic  naticms,  because  those  communities  ccmtained  indrnduab  or 
families  raised  above  the  common  level,  and  apparently  destined 
to  command  by  their  birth,  their  education,  and  their  wealdi.  Thii 
same  notion  is  naturally  wanting  in  the  minds  of  men  in  demo- 
cratic ages,  for  conyerse  reasons ;  it  can  only  be  introduced  aitii- 
cially,  it  can  only  be  kept  there  with  difficulty ;  whereas  diey  con- 
ceire,  as  it  were,  without  thinlring  upon  the  subject,  the  notion  ci 
a  sole  and  central  power  which  goYems  the  whole  community  hj 
its  direct  influence.  Moreover  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  philosopbf 
and  in  religion,  the  intellect  of  democratic  nations  is  peculiarlf 
open  to  simple  and  general  notions.  Complicated  systems  are  re* 
pugnant  to  it,  and  its  favourite  conception  is  that  of  a  great  nation 
conqxMed  of  citizens  all  resembling  the  same  pattern,  and  all  ffff* 
emed  by  a  single  power. 

The  very  next  notion  to  that  of  a  sole  and  central  power,  iriudt 
l^esents  itself  to  the  minds  of  men  in  the  ages  of  equality,  is  the 
notion  of  uniformity  of  legislation.  As  evoy  man  sees  that  be 
ififfers  but  little  from  those  about  him,  he  cannot  understand  why 
a  rule  which  is  applicable  to  one  man  should  not  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  others.  Hence  the  slightest  privileges  are  repugnant 
to  his  reason ;  the  faintest  dissimilarities  in  the  political  institutions 
of  Ae  same  people  offend  him,  and  uniformity  of  legislation  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  the  first  ccmdition  ot  good  government 

I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  same  notion  of  a  uniform  rulep 
equally  binding  on  all  the  members  of  the  community,  was  almost 
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unknown  to  the  human  mind  in  aiistocratic  ages;  it  was  either 
never  entertained,  or  it  was  rejected^ 

lliese  contrary  tendencies  of  opinion  ultimately  turn  on  either 
side  to  such  blind  instincts  and  such  ungovernable  habits,  that  they 
still  direct  the  actions  of  men,  in  si»te  of  particular  exceptions.  Not* 
withstanding  the  immense  variety  of  conditions  in  the  middle  ages» 
a  certain  number  of  persons  existed  at  that  period  in  precisely 
similar  drcumstances ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  laws  then  in 
force  from  asagning  to  each  of  them  distinct  duties  and  different 
rights.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  present  time  all  the  powers  of 
government  are  exerted  to  impose  the  same  customs  and  the  same 
laws  on  populations  which  have  as  yet  but  few  points  of  r*- 
semUance. 

As  the  conditions  of  men  become  equal  among  a  people,  indi- 
viduals seem  of  less  importance,  and  sodety  of  greater  dimensions ; 
or  rather,  every  citizen,  being  assimilated  to  all  the  rest,  is  lost  in 
the  crowd,  and  nothing  stands  conspicuous  but  the  great  and  im- 
posing image  of  the  people  at  large.  This  naturally  gives  the  men 
of  democratic  periods  a  lofty  ojHnion  of  the  jHivileges  of  socie^, 
and  a  very  humble  notion  of  the  rights  of  individuals ;  they  are 
ready  to  admit  that  the  interests  of  the  former  are  everything,  and 
those  of  the  latter  nothing.  They  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
the  power  which  represents  the  community  has  far  more  informa* 
tion  and  wisdom  than  any  of  the  members  of  that  community;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right,  of  that  power  to  guide  as 
well  as  govern  each  private  citizen. 

If  we  closely  scrutinize  our  contemporaries,  and  penetrate  to 
the  root  of  their  political  opinions,  we  shall  detect  some  of  the  no* 
tions  which  I  have  just  pointed  out,  and  we  shall  perhaps  be  sur« 
prised  to  find  so  much  accordance  between  mea  who  are  so  often 
at  variance. 

The  Americans  hold,  that  in  every  state  the  supreme  power 
ought  to  emanate  from  the  people ;  but  when  once  that  power  is 
constituted,  they  can  conceive,  as  it  were,  no  limits  to  it,  and  they 
are  ready  to  admit  that  it  has  the  right  to  do  whatever  it  pleases. 
They  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  peculiar  privileges  granted  to 
dtiea,  families,  or  persons ;  thdr  minds  appear  never  to  have  fore- 
ieen  that  it  mi^t  be  possible  not  to  apply  with  strict  uniformity 
the  same  lavrs  to  every  part,  and  to  all  the 
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These  same  opinions  are  more  and  more  difiiised  in  Europe ; 
they  even  insinuate  themselves  among  those  nations  which  most 
vehemently  reject  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
Such  nations  assign  a  different  origin  to  the  supreme  power,  bot 
they  ascribe  to  that  power  the  same  characteristics.  Among  them 
ally  the  idea  of  intermediate  powers  is  weakened  and  obliterated : 
the  idea  of  rights  inherent  in  certain  individuals  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing from  the  minds  of  men ;  the  idea  of  the  omnipotence  and 
sole  authority  of  society  at  large  rises  to  fill  its  place.  These 
ideas  take  root  and  ^read  in  proportion  as  social  conditions  be- 
come more  equal,  and  men  more  alike ;  they  are  engendered  bj 
equality,  and  in  turn  they  hasten  the  progress  of  equality. 

In  France,  where  the  revolution  of  which  I  am  speaking  has 
gone  further  than  in  any  oth^  European  country,  these  opinions 
have  got  complete  hold  of  the  public  mind.  If  we  listen  atten- 
tively to  the  language  of  the  various  parties  in  France,  we  shall 
find  that  diere  is  not  one  which  has  not  adopted  them.  Most  of 
these  parties  censure  the  conduct  of  the  government,  but  they  all 
hold  that  the  government  ought  perpetually  to  act  and  interfere  in 
everything  that  is  done.  Even  those  which  are  most  at  variance 
are  nevertheless  agreed  upon  this  head.  The  unity,  the  ubiquity, 
the  omnipotence  of  the  supreme  power,  and  the  uniformity  of  its 
rules,  constitute  the  principal  characteristics  of  all  the  political 
systems  which  have  been  put  forward  in  our  age.  Th^  recur 
even  in  the  wildest  visions  of  political  regeneration :  the  human 
mind  pursues  them  in  its  dreams. 

If  diese  notions  spontaneously  arise  in  the  minds  of  private  in- 
dividuals, they  surest  themselves  still  more  forcibly  to  the  minds 
of  princes.  While  the  ancient  fabric  of  European  society  is  alter- 
ed and  dissolved,  sovereigns  acquire  new  conceptions  of  thdr  ap^ 
portunities  and  their  duties;  they  learn  for  the  first  time. that  the 
central  power  which  they  represent  may  and  ought  to  administer 
by  its  own  agency,  and  on  a  uniform  plan,  all  the  concerns  of  the 
whole  community.  This  opinion,  which,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
was  never  conceived  before  our  time  by  the  monarchs  of  £iut^>e» 
now  sinks  deeply  into  the  minds  of  kings,  and  abides  there  amid 
all  the  agitation  of  more  unsettled  thoughts. 

Our  contemporaries  are  therefore  much  less  divided  than  is  ccmo- 
monly  supposed ;  they  are  constantly  disputing  as  to  the  hands  in 
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v««icli  supraaaacy  is  to  be  vested^  but  they  reddily  s^ree  upon  the 
dirties  and  the  rights  of  that  supremacy.  The  notion  they  all  form 
of  ^vemment  is  that  of  a  sole,  simple,  providential  and  creative 
po^er. 

All  secondary  opinions  in  politics  are  unsettled;  this  one  remains 
fixe-l,  invariable,  and  conastent  It  is  adopted  by  statesmen  and 
political  philosophers ;  it  is  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the  multitude ; 
those  who  govern  and  those  who  are  governed  agree  to  pursue  it 
with  equal  ardour ;  it  is  the  foremost  notion  of  their  minds,  it 
seems  conatural  with  their  feelings.  It  originates  therefore  in  no 
caprice  of  the  human  intellect,  but  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  present  state  of  manlrind. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THiT  THE  8SNTII1EMT8  OP  DBMOORATIC  NATIC»9S  AOOORD  WTIH  TOEII 
OPIIflONS  IN  LBADINQ  THSM  TO  CONCBMTEATB  fOUTlCAL  POWEK. 

If  it  be  true  that,  in  s^^es  of  equality,  men  readily  adopt  tibe 
notion  of  a  great  central  power,  it  cannot  be  doubted  on  the  other 
hand  that  their  habits  and  sentiments  predispose  them  to  recog* 
nise  such  a  power  and  to  ^ye  it  their  support*  This  may  be 
demonstrated  in  a  few  words,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  reasons,  to 
which  the  fact  may  be  attributed,  have  been  previously  stated. 

As  the  men  who  inhabit  democratic  countries  have  no  superiors, 
no  inferiors,  and  no  habitual  or  necessary  partners  in  their  under- 
takings, they  readily  fall  back  upon  themselves  and  consider  them- 
selves as  bdngs  apart  I  had  occasion  to  point  this  out  at  consid- 
erable length  in  treating  of  individualism.  Hence  such  men  can 
never,  without  an  effort,  tear  themselves  from  their  private  affairs  to 
engage  in  public  business ;  their  natural  bias  leads  them  to  aban- 
don die  latter  to  the  sole  viable  and  permanent  representative  of 
the  interests  of  the  community,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  State.  Not 
only  are  they  naturally  wanting  in  a  taste  for  public  business,  but 
they  have  frequently  no  time  to  attend  to  it  Private  life  is  so 
busy  in  democratic  periods,  so  excited,  so  full  of  wishes  and  oi 
woric,  that  hardly  any  energy  or  leisure  remains  to  each  individual 

*  Men  connect  the  greatness  of  their  idea  of  unitf  with  means,  God 
with  ends;  hence  this  idea  of  greamess,  as  men  concetre  it,  leads  us  into 
infinite  littlenesses.  To  compel  all  men  to  follow  the  same  coarse  toward 
the  same  object  is  a  human  notion;— to  introduce  infinite  variety  of  action, 
but  so  combined  that  all  these  acts  lead  by  a  multitude  of  different  courses 
to  the  accomplishment  of  one  great  design,  is  a  conception  of  the  I>eity. 

The  human  idea  of  unity  is  almost  alwajrs  barren ;  the  divine  idea  ipng' 
Dtnt  with  abundant  results.  Men  think  they  manifest  their  greatness  by 
simplifying  the  means  they  use;  but  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  whieh  is 
simple — his  means  are  infinitely  varied. 
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for  public  life*  I  am  tbe  last  man  to  contc&d  that  these  propensi- 
tiea  are  unoonqaorabley  since  my  chief  object  in  writing  this  book 
has  been  to  combat  them.  I  only  maintain  that  at  the  present 
day  a  secret  power  is  fostering  them  in  the  human  heart,  and  that 
if  they  are  not  checked  they  will  wholly  overgrow  it 

I  have  also  had  occasion  to  show  how  the  increasing  love  of 
well-bong,  and  the  fluctuating  character  of  property,  cause  demo- 
cratic nations  to  dread  all  violent  disturbance.  The  love  of  pub* 
he  tranquillity  is  frequently  the  only  passion  which  these  nations 
retain,  and  it  becomes  more  active  and  powerful  among  them  in 
proportion  as  all  other  paanons  droop  and  die.  This  naturally  dis* 
poses  the  members  of  the  community  constantly  to  give  or  to  surw 
render  additional  rights  to  the  central  power,  which  alone  seemff 
to  be  interested  in  defendii^  them  by  the  same  means  that  it  uste 
to  defend  itself. 

As  in  ages  of  equality  no  man  is  compelled  to  lend  his  assist- 
ance to  his  fellow-men,  and  none  has  any  right  to  expect  muck 
support  from  them,  every  one  is  at  once  independait  and  power- 
less. These  two  conditions,  which  must  never  be  either  s^arately 
considered  or  confounded  together,  inspire  the  dtizen  of  a  demo- 
cratic country  with  very  contraiy  propensities.  His  indq>endence 
fills  him  with  self-reliance  aind  pride  among  his  equals ;  his  debil* 
ity  makes  him  feel  from  time  to  time  the  want  of  seme  outward 
assistance,  which  he  cannot  ^q>ect  fit>m  any  of  them,  because 
they  are  all  impotent  and  uni^rmpathizing.  In  this  predicament  he 
naturally  turns  his  eyes  to  that  imposing  power  which  alone  rises 
above  the  level  of  univeisal  depression.  Of  that  power  his  wants 
and  especially  his  desires  continually  remmd  him,  imtil  he  ulti- 
mately views  it  as  the  sole  and  necessary  support  of  his  own 
weakness.* 

*  In  democratie  commimities  nothing  but  the  central  power  hat  say 
stability  in  its  position  or  any  permanenee  in  its  undertakings.  All  tlM 
members  of  society  are  in  ceasdess  stir  and  transformation.  Now  it  is  in 
die  nature  of  all  govenunents  to  seek  constantly  to  enlarge  their  sphert  of 
action :  hence  it  is  almost  impossible  that  such  a  government  shoold  net 
ultimately  succeed,  because  it  acts  with  a  fixed  principle  and  a  eonstant 
will,  upon  men,  whose  position,  whose  notions,  and  whose  derirss  ar»  In 
continual  vacillation. 

It  frequently  happois  that  ^e  membsrs  of  the  community  promote  ^ 
of  the  central  power  without  intending  it.    Demccfatk 
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Tlus  may  more  completely  explain  what  frequently  takes  {dact 
in  democratic  countries,  where  the  very  men  who  are  so  impatient 
of  superkns  patiently  submit  to  a  master,  exhibiting  at  once  their 
pide  and  their  servility. 

The  hatred  which  men  bear  to  privilege  increases  in  proportion 
as  privileges  become  more  scarce  and  less  considerable,  so  that 
democratic  passions  would  seem  to  bum  most  fiercely  at  the  veiy 
time  when  they  have  least  fueL  I  have  already  giv»  the  reason 
of  this  phenomenon.  When  all  conditions  are  unequal,  no  in- 
equality is  so  great  as  to  offend  the  eye ;  whereas  the  slightest  dis- 
similarity is  odious  in  the  midst  of  general  uniformity :  the  more 
complete  is  this  uniformity,  the  more  insupportable  does  the  sight 
of  such  a  difference  become.  Hence  it  is  natural  that  the  love  of 
equality  should  constantly  increase  together  with  equality  itself, 
^md  that  it  should  grow  by  what  it  feeds  upon. 

This  never-dying,  ever-kindling  hatred,  which  sets  a  democratic 
people  against  the  smallest  privileges,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  gradual  concentration  of  all  political  rights  in  the  hands  of  the 
representative  of  the  state  alone.  The  sovereign,  being  necessarily 
aind  moontestably  above  all  the  citizens,  excites  not  their  envy,  and 
each  of  them  thinks  that  he  strips  his  equals  of  the  prerogative 
whidi  he  concedes  to  the  crown. 

The  man  of  a  democratic  age  is  extremely  reluctant  to  obejr  bis 

periods  of  experiment,  innovation,  and  adventure.  At  such  times  there  an 
always  a  multitude  of  men  oigaged  m  difficult  or  novel  undertakiiigv 
which  they  follow  alone,  without  caring  for  their  fellow-men.  Such  per- 
eons  may  be  ready  to  admit,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  public  ao- 
tlKNTity  ought  not  to  interfere  in  private  ccmcems;  but,  by  an  exception  to 
that  rule,  each  of  them  craves  for  its  assistance  in  the  particular  coDcem 
on  which  he  is  engaged,  and  seeks  to  draw  upon  the  influence  of  the  gof* 
emment  for  his  own  benefit,  though  he  would  restrict  it  on  all  other  ooea- 
Moos.  If  a  large  number  of  men  apply  this  particular  exception  to  a  great 
variety  of  different  purposes,  the  sphere  of  the  central  power  extends  in- 
sensibly in  all  directions,  although  each  of  them  wishes  it  to  be  circom- 
■eribed. 

Thus  a  democratic  government  increases  its  power  simply  by  the  fact  of 
its  permanence.  Time  is  on  its  side ;  every  incident  befriends  it;  the  pas- 
sions of  individuals  unconsciously  promote  it;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
the  older  a  democratic  community  is,  the  more  centralized  will  its  gorem* 
ment  become. 
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ndghbour  who  is  his  equal ;  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  in  such  a 
person  ability  superior  to  his  own  3  he  mistrusts  his  justice,  and  is 
jealous  of  his  power ;  he  fears  and  he  contemns  him ;  and  he  loves 
continually  to  remind  him  of  the  common  dependance  in  which 
both  of  them  stand  to  the  same  master. 

Every  central  power  which  follows  its  natural  tendencies  courts 
and  encourages  the  principle  of  equality ;  for  equality  singular^ 
facilitates,  extends,  and  secures  the  influence  of  a  central  power. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  said  that  every  ceittral  government 
worships  uniformity:  uniformity  relieves  it  from  inquiry  into  an 
infinite  number  of  small  details  which  must  be  attended  to  if  rules 
were  to  be  adapted  to  men,  instead  of  indiscriminately  subjecting 
men  to  rules :  thus  the  government  Kkes  what  die  citizens  like, 
and  naturally  hates  what  they  hate.  These  common  sentiments, 
which,  in  democratic  nations,  constantly  unite  the  sovereign  and 
every  member  of  the  community  in  one  and  the  same  conviction, 
establish  a  secret  and  lasting  sympathy  between  them.  The  faults 
of  the  government  are  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  its  tastes ;  public 
confidence  is  only  reluctantly  withdrawn  in  the  midst  even  of  its 
excesses  and  its  errors,  and  it  is  restored  at  the  first  call.  Dono- 
cratic  nations  o&ea  hate  those  in  whose  hands  the  central  power  is 
vested ;  but  they  always  love  that  power  itself. 

Thus,  by  two  separate  paths,  I  have  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sion. I  have  shown  that  the  principle  of  equality  suggests  to  man 
the  notion  of  a  sole,  uniform,  and  strong  government :  I  have  now 
shown  diat  the  principle  of  equality  imparts  to  them  a  taste  for  it 
To  governments  of  this  kind  the  nations  of  our  age  are  therefore 
tending.  They  are  drawn  thither  by  the  natursd  inclination  of 
mind  and  heart ;  and  in  order  to  reach  that  result,  it  is  enough 
that  they  do  not  check  themselves  in  their  coinse. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  democratic  ages  which  are  opening 
upon  us,  individual  independence  and  local  liberties  will  ever  be 
the  produce  of  artificial  contrivance ;  that  centralization  will  be 
the  natural  form  of  government* 

*  A  democratic  people  is  not  only  led  by  its  own  tastes  to  centrtlize  its 
f  oremment^  but  the  passions  of  all  the  man  by  whom  it  is  governed  con- 
stantly urge  it  in  the  same  direction.  It  may  easily  be  foreseen  that 
almost  all  the  able  and  ambitious  members  of  a  democratic  community 
will  labour  without  ceasing  to  extend  the  powers  of  government,  because 
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thcf  an  hope  at  toma  time  or  oOta  to  wieU  tkoat  pcmem  It  it  a  witt 
of  tinia  to  attempt  to  prore  to  tbem  that  extreme  ccDtraloaikM  mijr  be 
JDJinioiis  to  the  State,  noee  thejr  exe  eeotnlizisg  for  tbeir  ows  betfc 
Among  the  poblie  men  of  demooadet  there  are  hardly  any  but  laa 
of  freat  disBteieatedneaa  or  extreme  mediocrity  who  seek  to  oppose  tb 
ewmalintion  of  goveimnent:  thelbrmer  are  tcaree,  the  latter  pummkm 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  CEBTAIN  PECULIAR  AND  ACCIDENTAL  CAUSES  WHICH  EITHEK  LEAt  I 
PEOPLE  TO  COMPLETE  CENTRALIZATION  OF  GOVERNMENT,  OR  WHftJI 
DIVERT  THEM  FROM  IT. 

If  all  democratic  nations  are  instinctively  led  to  the  centralisa- 
tion of  government,  they  tend  to  this  result  in  an  unequal  manner. 
This  depends  on  the  particular  circumstances  which  may  promote 
or  prevent  the  natural  consequences  of  that  state  of  society— cir- 
cumstances which  are  exceedingly  numerous;  but  I  shall  only 
advert  to  a  few  of  them. 

Among  men  who  have  lived  free  long  before  they  became  equal, 
the  tendencies  derived  from  free  institutions  combat,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  propensities  superinduced  by  the  principle  of  equality ; 
and  although  the  central  power  may  increase  its  privileges  among 
such  a  people,  the  private  members  of  such  a  community  will  hever 
entirely  forfdt  thdr  independence.  But  when  the  equality  of  con- 
ditions grows  up  among  a  people  which  has  never  known,  or  has 
long  ceased  to  know,  what  freedom  is  (and  such  is  the  case  upon 
Uie  continent  of  Europe,)  as  the  former  habits  of  the  nation  are 
suddenly  combined,  by  some  sort  of  natural  attraction,  with  the 
novel  habits  and  principles  engendered  by  the  state  of  society,  rU 
powers  seem  spontaneously  to  rush  to  the  centre.  These  powers 
accumulate  there  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the  state  instantly 
attains  the  utmost  limits  of  its  strei^^,  while  private  persons 
allow  themselves  to  sink  as  suddenly  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
weakness. 

The  English  who  emigrated  three  hundred  years  ago  to  found  a 
democratic  commonwealth  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  had 
all  learned  to  take  a  part  in  public  afiws  m  their  mother  country ; 
fliey  were  conversant  with  trial  by  jury ;  they  were  accustomed  to 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press — ^to  personal  freedom,  to  the 
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witb  tiiem  to  Amerio  diese  free  inalitqtioni  and  mmljr  CHtoa^ 
and  tfiete  iiitUtuUbug  presented  them  agunt  tbe  infioifhaeBli  of 
dieitate.  Thai  among flie  Ammcainn it  g freedom  whiA  ii oM- 
eqoaUtj  is  of  comparattrely  modem  date.  The  rerene  k  ooonmig 
in  Eoropey  where  eqnafitj,  mtroduced  by  abeohite  power  and  unfa 
the  rule  of  longs,  was  already  infbsed  into  the  habits  of  natioai 
long  before  freidom  had  entered  into  their  cooceptioDS. 

I  have  said  that  among  democratic  naticms  die  notion  of  gofaii- 
ment  natnraUj  presents  itself  to  the  mind  under  the  form  of  a  sok 
and  central  power,  and  that  the  notion  of  intermediate  powes  if 
not  familiar  to  them.  This  is  peculiailj  appIicaUe  to  the  demo* 
cratic  nations  which  hare  witnessed  the  triomiA  cf  the  pttaofk 
of  equality  by  means  of  a  violent  reroluticm.  As  die  classes  whiA 
managed  local  affairs  have  been  suddenly  swept  away  hj  tk 
storm,  and  as  the  confused  mass  whidi  remains  has  as  y^  neither 
the  organization  nor  the  habits  which  fit  it  to  assome  die  admiois- 
tration  of  these  same  afiairs,  the  state  alone  seems  csq>aUeof  talmg 
iq)on  itself  all  the  detaHs  of  goyemment,  and  centralization  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  the  unavoidable  state  of  the  country. 

Napoleon  deserves  neither  praise  nor  censure  fi)r  having  centred 
in  his  own  hands  almost  all  the  administrative  power  of  France,' 
for,  after  the  abrupt  disappearance  of  the  nobility  and  the  hi^iet 
rank  of  the  middle  classes,  these  powers  devolved  on  him  of  comse: 
it  would  have  been  almost  as  difficult  for  him  to  reject  as  to  assoiae 
them.  But  no  necessity  of  this  kind  has  ever  heok  felt  b^  the 
Americans,  who,  having  passed  through  no  revolution,  and  haviif 
governed  themselves  from  the  first,  never  had  to  call  iqion  the 
state  to  act  for  a  time  as  their  guardian.  Thus  the  progress  of 
oratralization  among  a  demooratic  people  depends  not  only  on  the 
progress  of  equality,  but  on  the  manner  in  which  this  equalitjr  has 
beai  established. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  great  democratic  revolution,  when 
hostilities  have  but  just  broken  out  between  the  different  classes  of 
•odety,  the  people  endeavours  to  centralize  the  public  administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  government,  in  order  to  wrest  the  manage, 
ment  of  local  affairs  from  the  aristocracy.  Toward  the  close  of 
soch  a  revolution,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  the  conquered 
aristocracy  that  endeavours  to  make  over  the  management  of  all 
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wtbm  to  tiie  slate,  because  such  an  aristocraqr  dreads  tke  tyranny 
of  a  people  which  has  become  its  equal,  and  not  unfirequently  its 
master.  Thus  it  is  not  always  the  same  class  of  the  community 
which  strives  to  increase  the  prerogative  of  the  government ;  but 
as  long  as  the  democratic  revolution  lasts,  there  is  always  one  class 
in  the  nation,  powerful  in  numbers  or  in  wealth,  which  is  induced, 
by  peculiar  passions  or  interests,  to  centralize  the  public  adminis- 
tration, independently  of  that  hatred  of  being  governed  by  one's 
neighbom*,  which  is  a  general  and  permanent  feeling  among  demo- 
cratic nations. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  at  the  present  day  the  lower  orders  in 
England  are  striving  with  all  their  might  to  destroy  local  independ- 
ence, and  to  transfer  the  administration  from  all  the  points  of  the 
circumference  to  the  centre;  whereas  the  higher  classes  are  en- 
deavouring to  retain  this  administration  within  its  ancient  bound- 
aries. I  venture  to  predict  that  a  time  will  come  when  the  very 
reverse  will  happen. 

These  observations  explain  why  the  supreme  power  is  always 
stronger,  and  private  individuals  weaker,  among  a  democratic 
people  which  has  passed  through  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  to 
reach  a  state  of  equality,  than  among  a  democratic  community  in 
which  the  citizens  have  been  equal  from  the  first  The  example 
of  the  Americans  completely  demonstrates  the  fact  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  were  never  divided  by  any  privileges; 
they  have  never  known  the  mutual  relation  of  master  and  inferior, 
and  as  they  neither  dread  nor  hate  each  other,  they  have  never 
known  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  supreme  power  to  manage 
their  afiairs.  The  lot  of  the  Americans  is  singular :  they  have  de- 
rived from  the  aristocracy  of  England  the  notion  of  private  rights 
and  the  taste  for  local  freedom ;  and  they  have  been  able  to  retain 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  because  they  have  had  no  aristocracy 
to  combat 

If  at  all  times  education  enables  men  to  defend  their  independ- 
ence, this  is  most  especially  true  in  democratic  ages.  When  all 
men  are  alike,  it  is  easy  to  found  a  sole  and  all-powerful  govern- 
ment, by  the  aid  of  mere  instinct.  But  men  require  much  intelli- 
gence, knowledge,  and  art  to  organize  and  to  maintain  secondary 
powers  under  similar  circumstances,  and  to  create  amidst  the  inde- 
p^dence  and  individual  weakness  of  the  citizens  such  free  associa* 


If  wxj  06  IB  •  cooAtiaii  to  ifan^gps 
dtttiujiBg^  poihfic  Older. 

Henee  the  ooDoenlntkm  of  poircr  and  the  saljectiDB  of 
ub  will  increue  among  democntic  iwtioni»  not  obIj  in  &e 
proportion  as  dienreqaafity,  but  in  the  mnepioportioo  as  ttev 
ranoe.  It  is  true,  that  in  ages  of  imperfect  drilizatiaB  the 
meat  is  freqneotlj  as  wanting  in  the  knowledge  iei|iiiied  to 
a  deqwtism  upon  the  people,  as  the  people  are  wanting  in 
lei%e  required  to  diake  it  off;  botdieeffiict  isnotthesameoobofk 
sides.  However  rode  a  democratic  people  waj  be,  die  central  fMiwu 
which  rales  it  is  nerer  compl^ely  devmd  of  caltiTatioD,  becaose  it 
reaflj  draws  to  its  own  uses  what  fittle  coltiTation  is  to  be  iaaoA 
in  ihe  country,  and^  if  necessary,  may  seek  assistance  ebevdiere. 
Hence,  among  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  as  well  as  democratic,aA 
amazing  difference  cannot  fail  q>eedily  to  arise  between  the  intel* 
lectnal  capacity  of  the  ruler  and  tiiat  of  each  of  hb  subjects.  This 
completes  the  easy  concentration  of  all  power  in  his  hands:  tiiead- 
ministrative  function  of  the  state  is  perpetually  extended,  becai»e  the 
state  alone  is  competent  to  adnunister  the  afiairs  of  the  country. 

Aristocratic  nations,  however  unenlightened  they  may  be,  nerer 
afford  the  same  spectacle,  because  in  them  instraction  is  nearly 
equally  diffused  between  the  monarch  and  the  leading  members  of 
the  community. 

The  Pacha,  who  now  rules  in  I^ypt,  found  the  population  of 
that  country  composed  of  men  ou^eedingly  ignorant  and  equals  and 
he  has  borrowed  the  sdence  and  ability  of  Europe  to  gorem  that 
people.  As  the  personal  attainments  of  the  sorerdgn  are  thns 
combined  with  the  ignorance  and  democratic  weakness  of  his  adK 
jeds,  fhe  utmost  centralization  has  been  established  without 
pediment,  and  the  Pacha  has  made  the  country  his 
and  tiie  inhaUtants  his  worianen. 

I  think  that  extreme  centralization  of  government  nltimatdy 
enervates  8odety,and  thus  after  a  length  of  time  weakens  the  goir* 
emment  itself;  but  I  do  not  deny  that  a  centralized  social  power 
rtacy  be  able  to  execute  great  undertakings  with  facility  in  a  given 
time  and  on  a  particular  point  This  is  more  especially  true  of 
war,  m  which  success  depends  much  more  on  the  means  of  trans- 
ferring all  the  resources  of  a  nation  to  one  single  point,  than  on  tte 
extent  of  those  resources.    Hence  it  is  chiefly  in  war  that  nations 
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denre  and  frequently  require  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  central 
government  All  men  of  military  genius  are  fond  of  centraliza- 
tion,  which  increases  their  strength ;  and  all  men  of  centralizing 
genius  are  fond  of  war,  which  compels  nations  to  combine  all  their 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  Thus  the  democratic  ten- 
dency which  leads  men  unceanngly  to  multiply  the  privileges  of 
the  stated  and  to  circumscribe  the  rights  of  private  persons,  is  much 
more  rapid  and  constant  among  those  democratic  nations  which 
are  exposed  by  their  position  to  great  and  frequent  wars,  than 
among  all  others. 

I  have  shown  how  the  dread  of  disturbance  and  the  love  of  Well- 
being  insensibly  lead  democratic  nations  to  increase  the  functions 
of  central  government,  as  the  only  power  which  appears  to  be  in- 
trinsically sufficiently  strong,  enlightened,  and  secure,  to  protect 
them  from  anarchy.  I  would  now  add,  that  all  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances which  tend  to  make  the  state  of  a  democratic  com- 
munity agitated  and  precarious,  enhance  this  general  propensity, 
and  lead  private  persons  more  and  more  to  sacrifice  their  rights  to 
their  tranquillity. 

A  people  is  therefore  never  so  disposed  to  increase  the  functions 
of  central  government  as  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  bloody  revolu- 
tion, which,  after  having  wrested  property  from  the  hands  of  its 
former  possessors,  has  shaken  all  belief,  and  filled  the  nation  with 
fierce  hatreds,  conflicting  interests,  and  contending  factions.  The 
love  of  public  tranquillity  becomes  at  such  times  an  indiscriraina- 
ting  passion,  and  the  members  of  the  community  are  apt  to  conceive 
a  most  inordinate  devotion  to  order. 

I  have  already  examined  several  of  the  incidents  which  may 
concur  to  promote  the  centralization  of  power,  but  the  principal 
cause  stiH  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  foremost  of  the  incidental 
causes  which  may  draw  the  management  of  all  afiairs  into  the 
hands  of  the  ruler  in  democratic  countries,  is  the  origin  of  that  ruler 
himself,  and  his  own  propensities.  Men  who  live  in  the  ages  of 
equality  are  naturally  fond  of  central  power,  and  are  willing  to 
extend  its  privileges ;  but  if  it  happens  that  this  same  power  faith- 
fully represents  their  own  interests,  and  exactly  copies  their  own 
inclinations,  the  confidence  they  place  in  it  knows  no  bounds,  and 
they  think  that  whatever  they  bestow  upon  it  is  bestowed  upon 

themselves. 
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The  attraction  of  administrative  powers  to  the  centre  will  always 
be  less  easy  and  less  rapid  under  the  reign  of  kings  who  are  stiil 
in  some  way  connected  wilh  the  old  aristocratic  order,  than  imdtf 
new  princes,  the  children  of  their  own  achievements,  whose  bir4, 
prejudices,  propensities,  and  habits  appear  to  bind  them  indissohbly 
to  the  cause  of  equality.  I  do  not  mean  that  princes  of  aristocratic 
origin  who  live  in  democratic  ages  do  not  attempt  to  centralize; 
I  believe  they  apply  themselves  to  that  object  as  diligently  as  any 
others.  For  them,  the  sole  advantages  of  equality  lie  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  but  their  opportunities  are  less  great,  because  the  community, 
instead  of  volunteering  compliance  with  their  desires,  frequently 
obeys  them  with  reluctance.  In  democratic  communities  the  rule 
is  that  centralization  must  increase  in  proportion  as  the  sovereign 
is  less  aristocratic. 

When  an  ancient  race  of  Idngs  stands  at  the  head  of  an  aristoc- 
racy, as  the  natufal  prejudices  of  the  sovereign  perfectly  accord 
with  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  nobility,  the  vices  inherent  in 
aristocratic  communities  have  a  free  course,  and  meet  with  no  cor- 
rective. The  reverse  is  the  case  when  the  scion  of  a  feudal  stock 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  democratic  people.  The  sovereign  is 
constantly  led,  by  his  education,  his  habits,  and  his  associations,  to 
adopt  sentiments  suggested  by  the  inequaUty  of  conditions,  and  the 
people  tend  as  constantly,  by  their  social  condition,  to  those  manneis 
which  are  engendered  by  equality.  At  such  times  it  often  happen 
that  the  citizens  seek  to  control  the  central  power  far  less  as  a  tyran- 
nical than  as  an  aristocratical  power,  and  that  they  persist  in  the 
firm  defence  of  their  independence,  not  only  because  they  wotdd  re- 
main free,  but  especially  because  they  are  determined  to  remain  equal 

A  revolution  which  overthrows  an  ancient  regal  family,  in  order 
to  place  men  of  a  more  recent  growth  at  the  head  of  a  democratic 
people,  may  temporarily  weaken  the  central  power ;  but  however 
anarchical  such  a  revolution  may  appear  at  first,  we  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  predict  that  its  final  and  certain  consequence  will  be  to  ex- 
tend and  to  secure  the  prerogatives  of  that  power. 

The  foremost,  or  indeed  the  sole  condition  which  is  required  in 
order  to  succeed  in  centralizing  the  supreme  power  in  a  democratic 
community,  is  to  love  equality,  or  to  get  men  to  believe  you  love  it. 
Thus  the  science  of  despotism,  which  was  once  so  complex,  is  am* 
plified,  and  reduced  as  it  were  to  a  single  principle. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THAT  AMONG  THE  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  OF  OUR  TDffi  THB  POWER  Of 
GOVERNMENTS  IS  INCREASING,  ALTHOUGH  THE  PERSONS  WHO  0079 
ERN  ARE  LESS  STABLE. 

On  reflecting  upon  what  has  ahready  been  said,  the  reader  will 
be  startled  and  alarmed  to  find  that  in  Europe  everything  seems 
to  conduce  to  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  prerogatives  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  render  all  that  enjoyed  the  rights  of  jnivate  inde- 
pendence more  weak,  more  subordinate,  and  more  precarious. 

The  democratic  nations  of  Europe  have  all  the  gen^^  and  per- 
manent tendencies  which  ui^  the  Americans  to  the  centraHzation 
of  government,  and  they  are  moreover  exposed  to  a  number  of 
secondary  and  incidental  causes  with  which  the  Americans  are 
unacquainted.  It  would  seem  as  if  eveiy  step  they  make  toward 
equality  brings  them  nearer  to  despotism. 

And  indeed  if  we  do  but  cast  our  looks  around,  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  such  is  the  fact  During  the  aristocratic  ages  which 
preceded  the  present  time,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  been  de- 
prived of,  or  had  relinquished,  many  of  the  rights  inherent  in  their 
power.  Not  a  hundred  years  ago,  among  the  greater  part  of 
European  nations,  numerous  private  persons  and  corporations  were 
sufficiently  independent  to  administer  justice,  to  raise  and  maintain 
troops,  to  levy  taxes,  and  frequently  even  to  make  or  interpret  the 
law.  The  State  has  everywhere  resumed  to  itself  alone  these  nat- 
ural attributes  of  sovereign  power ;  in  all  matters  of  government 
the  State  tolerates  no  intermediate  agent  between  itself  and  the 
people,  and  in  general  business  it  directs  the  people  by  its  own 
immediate  influence.  I  am  far  firom  blaming  this  concentration  of 
power,  I  simply  point  it  out. 

At  the  same  period  a  great  number  of  secondary  powers  existed 
m  Europe,  which  represented  local  interests  and  administered  local 
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affairs.  Most  of  these  local  autborities  have  abeady  di8aiq[>eared ; 
M,  are  speedily  tending  to  disappear,  or  to  fall  into  the  most  com- 
plete dependance.  From  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  the  prir- 
ileges  of  the  nobility,  the  liberties  of  cities,  and  the  powers  of  pro- 
vincial bodies,  are  either  destroyed  or  upon  the  verge  of  destruction. 

Europe  has  endured,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  century,  many 
revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  vtrhich  have  agitated  it  in  oppo^ 
site  directions :  but  all  these  perturbations  resemble  each  other  in 
one  respect — ^they  have  all  shaken  or  destroyed  the  secondary  pow- 
ers of  government.  The  local  privileges  which  the  French  did  not 
abolish  in  the  countries  they  conquered,  have  finally  succumbed  to 
the  policy  of  the  princes  who  conquered  the  French.  Those  prin- 
ces rejected  all  the  innovations  of  the  French  revolution  except 
centralization :  that  is  the  only  principle  they  consented  to  receive 
from  such  a  source. 

My  object  is  to  remark,  that  all  these  various  rights,  which  have 
been  successively  wrested,  in  our  time,  from  classes,  corporations, 
and  individuals,  have  not  served  to  raise  new  secondary  powers  on 
a  more  democratic  basis,  but  have  uniformly  been  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  Everywhere  the  State  acquires  more 
and  more  direct  control  over  the  humblest  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a  more  exclusive  power  of  governing  each  of  them 
in  his  smallest  concerns.* 

Almost  all  .the  charitable  establishments  of  Europe  were  for- 
merly in  the  hands  of  private  perscms  or  of  corporations ;  they  are 

*  This  gradual  weakemng  of  individuals  in  rdadon  to  society  at  lai^ 
may  be  traced  in  a  thousand  ways.  I  shall  select  from  among  these  exam* 
pies  one  derived  from  the  law  of  wills. 

In  aristocracies  it  is  common  to  profess  the  greatest  reverence  for  the 
last  testamentary  dispositions  of  a  man ;  this  feeling  sometimes  even  be- 
came superstitious  among  the  elder  nations  of  Europe :  the  power  of  the 
State,  fiur  from  interfering  with  the  caprices  of  a  dying  man,  gave  full  force 
to  the  very  least  of  them,  and  insured  to  him  a  perpetual  power. 

When  all  living  men  are  enfeebled,  the  will  of  the  dead  is  less  respected : 
it  is  circumscribed  within  a  narrow  range,  beyond  which  it  is  annulled  or 
checked  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  laws.  In  the  middle  ages,  testa- 
mentary power  had,  so  to  speak,  no  limits :  among  the  French  at  the  prea- 
ent  day,  a  man  cannot  distribute  his  fortune  among  his  children  without 
the  interference  of  the  State :  after  having  domineered  over  a  whde  lifi% 
the  law  msists  upon  regulating  the  very  last  act  of  it. 
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Dcnv  almost  all  dep^idant  on  the  supreme  government,  and  ni  many 
countries  are  actually  administered  by  that  power.  The  State 
almost  exclusively  undertakes  to  supply  bread  to  the  hungry,  as« 
sistance  and  shelter  to  the  sick,  work  to  the  idle,  and  to  act  as  the 
sole  rehever  of  all  kinds  of  misery. 

Education,  as  well  as  charity,  is  become  in  most  countries  at  the 
present  day  a  national  concern.  The  State  recdves,  and  often 
takes  the  child  from  the  arms  of  the  mother,  to  hand  it  over  to 
official  agents :  the  State  undertakes  to  train  the  heart  and  to  in- 
struct the  mind  of  each  generation.  Uniformity  jH'evails  in  the 
courses  of  public  instruction  as  in  everything  else ;  diversity,  as 
well  as  freedom,  are  disappearing  day  by  day. 

Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  among  almost  all  the  Christian 
nations  of  our  days.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  religion  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  h^ds  of  the  government  Not  that 
rulers  are  over-jealous  of  the  right  of  settling  points  of  doctrine, 
but  they  get  more  and  more  hold  upon  the  will  of  those  by  whom 
doctrines  are  expounded ;  they  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  proper^, 
and  pay  them  by  salaries ;  ihej  divert  to  their  own  use  the  influx 
ence  of  the  priesthood,  they  make  them  their  own  ministers — often 
their  own  servants — and  by  this  alliance  with  religion  they  reach 
the  inner  depths  of  the  soul  of  man.* 

But  this  is  as  yet  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  authority 
of  government  has  not  only  spread,  as  we  have  just  seen,  through- 
out the  sphere  of  all  existing  powers,  till  that  sphere  can  no  long- 
er contain  it,  but  it  goes  further,  and  invades  the  domain  hereto- 
fore reserved  to  private  independence.  A  multitude  of  actions, 
which  were  formerly  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  public 
administration,  have  been  subjected  to  that  omtrol  in  our  time, 
and  the  number  of  them  is  constantly  increasing. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  the  supreme  government  usually  con- 
tented itself  with  managing  and  superintending  the  community  in 

*  In  proportion  as  the  duties  of  the  central  power  are  augmented,  the 
number  of  public  officers  by  whom  that  power  is  represented  must  increaat 
also.  They  form  a  nation  in  each  nation ;  and  as  they  share  the  stabiiity 
of  the  government,  they  more  and  more  fill  up  tbe  place  of  an  ariirtocracy. 

In  almost  every  part  of  Europe  the  government  rules  in  two  ways ;  it 
roles  one  portion  of  the  community  by  the  fear  which  they  entertam  of  its 
agents,  and  the  other  by  the  hope  they  have  of  becoming  i\t  agents. 
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whateyer  directly  and  ostensibly  concerned  the  national  honour ; 
but  in  all  other  respects  the  people  were  left  to  work  out  their 
own  free  will.  Among  these  nations  the  government  often  seemed 
to  forget  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  faults  and  the  sufferings  of 
private  persons  involve  the  general  prosperity,  and  that  to  prevent 
the  ruin  of  a  private  individual  must  sometimes  be  a  matter  of 
public  importance. 

The  democratic  nations  of  our  time  lean  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
It  is  evident  tiiat  most  of  our  rulers  will  not  content  themselves 
with  governing  the  people  collectively ;  it  would  seem  as  if  they 
thought  themselves  responsible  for  the  actions  and  private  condi- 
tion of  their  subjects — as  if  they  had  undertaken  to  guide  and  to 
instruct  each  of  them  in  the  various  incidents  of  life,  and  to  secure 
th^  happiness  quite  independently  of  their  own  consent  On  the 
otiier  hand  private  individuals  grow  more  and  more  apt  to  look 
upon  the  supreme  power  in  the  same  light ;  they  invoke  its  asost- 
ance  in  all  their  necessities,  and  they  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  ad- 
ministration as  their  mentor  or  their  guide. 

I  assert  that  tiiere  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  public 
administration  has  not  become,  not  only  more  centralized,  but 
more  inquisitive  and  more  minute :  it  everywhere  interferes  in  pri- 
vate concerns  more  than  it  did ;  it  regulates  more  undertakings, 
and  undertakings  of  a  lesser  kind ;  and  it  gains  a  firmer  footing 
ev)ery  day  about,  above,  and  around  all  private  persons,  to  assist, 
to  advise,  and  to  coerce  them. 

Formerly  a  sovereign  lived  upon  the  income  of  his  lands,  or  ttie 
revenue  pf  his  taxes ;  this  is  no  longer  the  case  now  that  his  wants 
have  increased  as  well  as  his  power.  Under  the  same  drcum- 
stances  which  formerly  compelled  a  prince  to  put  on  a  new  tax, 
he  now  has  recourse  to  a  loan.  Thus  the  State  gradually  becomes 
the  debtor  of  most  of  the  wealthier  members  of  tiie  community, 
and  centralizes  the  largest  amounts  of  capital  in  its  own  hands. 

Small  capital  is  drawn  into  its  keeping  by  another  method.  As 
men  are  intermmgled  and  conditions  become  more  equal,  the  poor 
have  more  resources,  more  education,  and  more  desires ;  they  con- 
ceive the  notion  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  this  teaches  them 
to  save.  These  savings  are  daily  producing  an  infinite  number  of 
small  capitals,  the  slow  and  gradual  produce  of  labour,  which  are 
always  increasing.    But  the  greater  part  of  this  money  would  be 
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onproductiye  if  it  remained  scattered  in  the  hands  of  its  owners 
This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  philanthropic  institution, 
which  will  soon  become,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  one  of  our  most 
important  political  institutions.  Some  charitable  persons  .conceived 
the  notion  of  collecting  the  savings  of  the  poor  and  placing  them 
out  at  interest.  In  some  countries  these  benevolent  associations 
are  still  completely  distinct  from  the  state;  but  in  almost  all  they 
manifesUy  tend  to  identify  themselves  with  the  government;  and 
m  some  of  them  the  government  has  superseded  them,  taking  upon 
itself  the  enormous  task  of  centralizing  in  one  place,  and  putting 
out  at  interest  on  its  own  respon^bility,  the  daily  savings  of  many 
millions  of  the  working  classes. 

Thus  the  State  draws  to  itself  the  wealth  of  the  rich  by  loans, 
and  has  the  poor  man's  mite  at  its  disposal  in  the  savings'  banks. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  is  perpetually  flowing  around  the  gov- 
ernment and  pasong  through  its  hands ;  the  accumulation  increases 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  equality  of  conditions ;  for  in  a  dem- 
ocratic country  the  State  alone  inspires  private  individuals  with 
confidence,  because  the  State  alone  appears  to  be  endowed  with 
strength  and  durability.* 

Thus  the  sovereign  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  management 
of  the  public  treasury ;  he  interferes  in  private  money-matters ;  he 
is  the  superior,  and  often  the  master,  of  all  the  members  of  the 
community ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  assumes  the  part  of  their 
steward  and  paymaster. 

The  central  power  not  only  fulfils  of  itself  the  whole  of  the  du- 
ties formerly  discharged  by  various  authorities-— extending  those 
duties,  and  surpassing  those  authorities — ^but  it  performs  them  with 
more  alertness,  strength,  and  independence  than  it  displayed  be- 
fore. All  the  governments  of  Europe  have  in  our  time  singularly 
improved  the  science  of  administration:  they  do  more  things,  and 
they  do  everything  with  more  order,  more  celerity,  and  at  less  ex- 

*  On  the  one  hand  the  taste  for  worldly  welfare  is  perpetually  increas- 
ing, and  on  the  other  the  govemment  gets  more  and  more  complete  posses- 
rioD  of  the  sources  of  that  welfare. 

Thus  men  are  following  two  separate  roads  to  servimde:  the  taste  for 
their  own  welfare  withholds  them  from  taking  a  part  in  the  government, 
and  their  love  of  that  welfare  places  them  in  closer  dependance  upon  those 
who  govern. 
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p^ise ;  they  seem  to  be  constantly  enriched  by  all  the  experience 
of  -which  they  have  stripped  private  persons.  From  day  today  the 
princes  of  Europe  hold  their  subordinate  officers  under  stricter  con- 
troly  and  they  invent  new  methods  for  guiding  them  more  closely, 
and  inspecting  them  with  less  trouble.  Not  content  with  managing 
everything  by  their  agents^  they  undertake  to  manage  the  conduct 
of  their  agents  in  everything:  so  that  the  public  administraticni 
not  only  depends  upon  one  and  the  same  power,  but  it  is  more  and 
more  confined  to  one  spot  and  concentrated  in  tiie  same  hands. 
The  government  centralizes  its  agency  while  it  increases  its  pre- 
rogative— Whence  a  two-fold  increase  of  strength. 

In  examining  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  judicial  power, 
among  most  European  nations,  two  things  strike  the  mind— the 
independence  of  that  power,  and  the  extent  of  its  functions.  Not 
only  did  the  courts  of  justice  decide  almost  all  differences  between 
private  persons,  but  in  very  many  cased  they  acted  as  arbiters  be- 
tween private  persons  and  the  State. 

I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  political  and  administrative  offices 
which  courts  of  judicature  had  in  some  countries  usurped,  but  to 
the  judicial  office  common  to  them  all.  In  most  c^  the  countries  of 
Europe,  there  were,  and  there  still  are,  many  private  rights,  con- 
nected for  the  most  part  with  the  general  right  of  property,  which 
stood  under  the  protection  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  which  the 
State  could  not  violate  without  their  sanction.  It  was  this  semi- 
poUtical  power  which  mainly  distbguished  the  European  courts  of 
judicature  firom  all  others ;  for  all  nations  have  had  judges,  but  all 
^  have  not  invested  their  judges  with  the  same  privileges. 

Upon  examinmg  what  is  now  occurring  among  the  democratic 
nations  of  Europe  which  are  called  free,  as  well  as  among  the 
others,  it  will  be  observed  that  new  and  more  dependant  courts  are 
everywhere  springing  up  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  deciding,  by  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  such 
litigated  matters  as  may  arise  between  the  government  and  private 
persons.  The  elder  judicial  power  retains  its  independence,  but  its 
jurisdiction  is  narrowed ;  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  reduce 
jit  to  be  exclusively  the  arbiter  between  private  interests. 

The  number  of  these  special  courts  of  justice  is  continually  m- 
creasing,  and  their  functions  increase  likewise.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment is  more  and  more  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  subjecting 
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»ts  policy  and  its  rights  to  the  sanction  of  another  power.  As 
judges  cannot  be  dispensed  with^  at  least  the  State  is  to  select  them 
and  always  to  hold  them  under  its  control ;  so  that,  between  the 
government  and  private  individuals,  they  place  the  effigy  of  justice 
rather  than  justice  itself.  The  State  is  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
all  concerns  to  itself,  but  it  acquires  an  ever-increasing  power  of 
deciding  on  them  all  without  restriction  and  without  appeal.* 

There  exists  among  the  nK)dem  nations  of  Europe  one  great 
cause,  independent  of  all  those  which  have  already  been  pointed 
out,  which  perpetually  contributes  to  extend  the  agency  or  to 
strengthen  the  prerogative  of  the  supreme  power,  though  it  has  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to :  I  mean  the  growth  of  manufactures, 
which  is  fostered  by  the  progress  of  social  equality.  Manufactures 
generally  collect  a  multitude  of  men  on  the  same  spot,  among 
whom  new  and  complex  relations  spring  up.  These  men  are  ex- 
posed by  their  calling  to  great  and  sudden  alternations  of  plenty 
and  want,  during  which  public  tranquillity  is  endangered.  It  may 
also  happen  that  these  employments  sacrifice  the  health,  and  even 
the  life,  of  those  who  gain  by  them,  or  of  those  who  live  by  them. 
Thus  the  manufacturing  classes  require  more  regulation,  superin- 
tendence, and  restraint  than  the  other  classes  of  society,  and  it  is 
natural  that  the  powers  of  government  should  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  as  those  classes. 

This  is  a  truth  of  general  application ;  what  follows  more  espe^ 
cially  concerns  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  centuries  which  pre- 
cede that  in  which  we  Uve,  the  aristocracy  was  in  possession  of 
the  soil,  and  was  competent  to  defend  it :  landed  property  was 
therefore  surrounded  by  ample  securities,  and  its  possessors  enjoyed 
great  independence.  This  gave  rise  to  laws  and  customs  which 
have  been  perpetuated,  notwithstanding  the  subdivision  of  lands 
and  the  ruin  of  the  nobility ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  land-owners 
and  agriculturists  are  still  those  among  the  community  who  most 
easily  escape  from  the  control  of  the  supreme  power. 

*  A  strange  sophism  has  been  made  on  this  head  in  France.  When  a 
soil  arises  between  the  government  and  a  private  person,  it  is  not  to  be  td«d 
before  an  ordinary  judge — in  order,  they  say,  not  to  mix  the  admiaistratiye 
and  the  judicial  powers :  as  if  it  were  not  to  mix  those  powers,  and  to  mix 
them  in  the  most  dangerous  and  oppressive  manner,  to  invest  the  govern* 
ment  with  the  office  of  judging  and  administering  at  the  same  time. 
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la  these  same  aristocratic  ages,  in  which  all  the  sources  of  our 
history  are  to  be  traced,  personal  property  was  of  small  importaQce« 
and  those  who  possessed  it  were  despised  and  weak:  the  manufac- 
turing class  formed  an  exception  in  the  midst  of  those  aristocratic 
communities ;  as  it  had  no  certain  patronage,  it  was  not  outwardly 
protected,  and  was  often  unable  to  protect  itself.  Hence  a  habit 
sprung  up  of  considering  manufacturing  property  as  something  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  not  entitled  to  the  same  deference,  and  not  worthy 
of  the  same  securities  as  property  in  general ;  and  manufacturers 
were  looked  upon  as  a  small  class  in  the  bulk  of  the  people,  whose 
independence  was  of  small  importance,  and  who  might  with  pro- 
priety be  abandoned  to  the  disciplinary  passions  of  princes.  On 
glancing  over  the  codes  of  the  middle  ages,  one  is  surprised  to 
see,  in  those  periods  of  personal  independence,  with  what  incessant 
royal  regulations  manufactures  were  hampered,  even  in  their  small- 
est details :  on  this  point  centralization  was  as  active  and  as  minute 
as  it  can  ever  be. 

Since  that  time  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  world: 
manufacturing  property,  which  was  then  only  in  the  germ^  has 
spread  till  it  covers  Europe :  the  manufacturing  class  has  been 
multiplied  and  enriched  by  the  remnants  of  all  other  ranks ;  it  has 
grown  and  is  still  perpetually  growing  in  number,  in  importance,  in 
wealth.  Almost  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it  are  connected 
with  it  at  least  on  some  one  point :  after  having  been  an  excep- 
tion in  society,  it  threatens  to  become  Jthe  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
class ;  nevertheless  the  notions  and  political  precedents  engendered 
by  it  of  old  still  cling  about  it.  These  notions  and  these  precedents 
remain  unchanged,  because  they  are  old,  and  also  because  they 
happen  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  new  notions  and  gen- 
eral habits  of  our  contemporaries. 

Manufacturing  property  then  does  not  extend  its  rights  in  the 
same  ratio  as  its  importance.  The  manufacturing  classes  do  not 
become  less  dependant,  while  they  become  more  numerous;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  as  if  despotism  lurked  within  them, 
and  naturally  grew  with  their  growth.* 

*  I  shall  quote  a  few  facts  in  corroboration  of  this  remark: — 
Mines  are  the  natural  sources  of  manufactoring  wealth:  as mannfactarBi 
have  grown  up  in  Europe,  as  the  produce  of  mines  has  become  of  more 
general  importance,  and  good  mining  more  difficult  from  the  snbdivisioQ  d 
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Ab  a  nation  becomes  more  engaged  in  manufactures,  the  want 
of  roads,  canals,  harbours  and  other  works  of  a  semi-public  nature, 
which  facilitate  thfe  acquisition  of  wealth,  is  more  strongly  felt ;  and 
as  a  nation  becomes  more  democratic,  private  indiridnfals  are  less 
able,  and  the  State  more  able,  to  execute  works  of  such  magnitude. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  manifest  tendency  of  aU  govern- 
ments at  the  present  time  is  to  take  upon  themselves  alone  the  exe* 
cution  of  these  undertakings ;  by  which  means  they  daily  hold  in 
closer  dependance  the  population  which  they  govern. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  a  state  increases, 
and  its  necessities  are  augmented,  the  state  consumption  of  manu- 
factured produce  is  always  growing  larger,  and  these  commodities 
are  generally  made  in  the  arsenals  or  establishments  of  the  govern- 
ment. Thus,  in  every  kingdom,  the  ruler  becomes  the  principal 
manufacturer :  he  collects  and  retains  in  his  service  a  vast  number 
of  engineers,  architects,  mechanics,  and  handicraftsmen. 

Not  only  is  he  the  prindpal  manufacturer,  but  he  tends  more 
and  more  to  become  the  chief,  or  rather  the  master  of  all  other 
manufacturers.  As  private  persons  become  more  powerless  by  be- 
coming more  equal,  they  can  effect  nothing  in  manufactures  with- 
out combination;  but  the  government  naturally  seeks  to  place 
these  combinations  under  its  own  control. 

property,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  equality  of  conditions,  most  gov* 
emments  have  asserted  a  right  of  owning  the  soil  in  which  the  mines  lie, 
and  of  inspecting  the  works ;  which  has  never  been  the  case  with  any  other 
kind  of  property. 

Thus  mines,  which  were  private  property,  liable  to  the  same  obligations 
and  sheltered  by  the  same  guarantees  as  all  other  landed  property,  have 
fallen  under  the  control  of  the  State.  The  State  either  works  them  or  farms 
them ;  the  owners  of  them  are  mere  tenants,  deriving  their  rights  from  the 
State;  and,  moreover,  the  State  almost  everywhere  claims  the  power  of 
directing  their  operations ;  it  lays  down  rules,  enforces  the  adoption  of  par- 
ticular methods,  subjects  the  raining  adventurers  to  constant  superintend- 
ence, and,  if  refractory,  they  are  ousted  by  a  govemment-coiut  of  justice, 
and  the  government  transfers  their  contract  to  other  hands ;  so  that  the 
foveroment  not  only  possesses  the  mines,  but  has  all  the  adrenuuen  in  its 
power.  Nevertheless,  as  manufactures  increase,  the  working  of  old  mines 
increases  also;  new  ones  are  opened;  the  mining  population  extends  and 
grbws  up ;  day  by  day  governments  augment  their  subterranean  dominion^ 
and  people  them  with  their  agents. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  these  collective  beings,  which  are  called 
coihbinations,  are  stronger  and  more  formidable  than  a  private  in- 
dividual can  ever  be,  and  that  they  have  less  of  the  responsibility 
of  their  own  actions ;  whence  it  seems  reasonable  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  retain  so  great  an  independence  of  the  suprone 
government  as  might  be  conceded  to  a  private  individual. 

Rulers  are  the  more  apt  to  follow  this  line  of  poUcy,  as  their 
own  inclinations  invite  them  to  it.  Among  democratic  nations  it 
is  only  by  association  that  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  gor- 
emment  can  ever  display  itself:  hence  the  latter  always  looks  with 
ill-favour  on  those  associations  which  are  not  in  its  own  power ; 
and  it  is  weU  worthy  of  remark,  that  among  democratic  nations, 
the  people  themselves  often  entertain  a  secret  feeling  of  fear  and 
jealousy  against  these  very  associations,  which  prevents  the  citizens 
from  defending  the  institutions  of  which  they  stand  so  much  in 
need.  The  power  and  the  duration  of  these  small  private  bodies, 
in  the  midst  of  the  weakness  and  instability  of  the  whole  conmiunity, 
astonish  and  alsom  the  people ;  and  the  free  use  which  each  asso- 
ciation makes  of  its  natural  powers  is  almost  regarded  as  a  danger- 
ous privilege.  All  the  associations  which  spring  up  in  our  age  are, 
moreover,  new  corporate  powers,  whose  rights  have  not  been  sanc- 
tioned by  time ;  they  come  into  existence  at  a  time  when  the  notion 
of  private  rights  is  weak,  and  when  the  power  of  government  is 
unbounded ;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  lose  their  freedom 
at  their  birth. 

Among  all  European  nations  there  are  some  kinds  of  associations 
which  cannot  be  formed  until  the  State  has  examined  their  by-laws 
and  authorized  their  existence.  In  several  others,  attempts  are 
made  to  extend  this  rule  to  all  associations ;  the  consequences  of 
such  a  policy,  if  it  were  successful,  may  easily  be  foreseen. 

If  once  the  sovereign  had  a  general  right  of  authorizing  associa« 
tions  of  all  kinds  upon  certain  conditions,  he  would  not  be  long 
without  claiming  the  right  of  superintending  and  mana^ng  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  departing  from  the  rules  laid  down 
by  himself.  In  this  manner,  the  State,  after  having  reduced  all 
who  are  desirous  of  forming  associations  into  dependance,  would 
proceed  to  reduce  into  the  same  condition  all  who  belong  to  asso- 
ciations already  formed — ^that  is  to  say  almost  all  the  men  who  are 
now  in  existence. 
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Govenunents  thus  appropriate  to  themsetres,  and  convert  to  their 
own  purposes^  the  greater  part  of  this  new  power  which  mannfac 
turing  interests  have  in  our  time  brought  into  the  world.    Manu- 
factures govern  us — they  govern  manufactures. 

I  attach  so  much  importance  to  all  that  I  have  just  been  saying, 
that  I  am  tormented  by  the  fear  of  having  impaired  my  meaning 
in  seeking  to  render  it  more  dear.  If  the  reader  thinks  that  the 
examples  I  have  adduced  to  support  my  observations  are  insuflScient 
or  ill-chosen — ^if  he  imagines  that  I  have  anywhere  exaggerated 
the  encroachments  of  the  supreme  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  I  have  xmderrated  the  extent  of  the  sphere  which  still  remains 
open  to  the  exertions  of  individual  independence,  I  entreat  him  to 
lay  down  the  book  for  a  moment,  and  to  turn  his  mind  to  reflect 
for  himself  upon  the  subjects  I  have  attempted  to  explain.  Let 
him  attentively  examine  what  is  taking  place  in  France  and  in 
other  countries — ^let  him  inquire  of  those  about  him — let  him  search 
himself,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  does  not  arrive,  without  my 
guidance,  and  by  other  paths,  at  the  point  to  which  I  have  sought 
to  lead  him. 

He  will  perceive  that  for  the  last  half  century,  centralization  has 
everywhere  been  growing  up  in  a  thousand  diflFerent  ways.  Wars, 
revolutions,  conquests,  have  served  to  promote  it ;  all  men  have 
laboured  to  mcrease  it  In  the  course  of  the  same  period,  during 
which  men  have  succeeded  each  other  with  singular  rapidity  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  their  notions,  interests,  and  passions  have  been  in« 
finitely  diversified ;  but  all  have  by  some  means  or  other  sought  to 
centralize.  This  instinctive  centralization  has  been  the  only  settled 
point  amidst  the  extreme  mutability  of  their  lives  and  of  their 
thoughts. 

If  the  reader,  after  having  investigated  these  details  of  human 
affairs,  will  seek  to  survey  the  wide  prospect  as  a  whole,  he  will  bw 
struck  by  the  result.  On  the  one  hand  the  most  settled  dynasties 
shaken  or  overthrown ; — the  people  everywhere  escaping  by  vio- 
lence firom  the  sway  of  their  laws — abolishing  or  limiting  the  au- 
thority of  their  rulers  or  their  princes ; — ^the  nations,  which  are  not 
in  open  revolution,  restless  at  least,  and  excited — all  of  them  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit  of  revolt :  and  on  the  other  hand,  at  this 
very  period  of  anarchy,  and  among  these  untractable  nations,  the 
incessant  increase  of  the  prerogative  of  the  supreme  government. 
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becoming  more  centralized,  more  adventuTons,  more  absolute,  more 
extensive : — the  people  perpetually  falling  imder  the  control  of  flie 
public  administration — led  insensibly  to  surrender  to  it  some  further 
portion  of  their  individual  independence,  till  the  very  men,  who 
from  time  to  time  upset  a  throne  and  trample  on  a  race  of  Idngs, 
bend  more  and  more  obsequiously  to  the  slightest  dictate  of  a  clerk. 
Thus,  two  contrary  revolutions  appear,  in  our  days,  to  be  going  on ; 
the  one  continually  weakening  the  supreme  power,  the  other  as 
continually  strengthening  it :  at  no  other  period  in  our  history  has 
it  appeared  so  weak  or  so  strong. 

But  upon  a  more  attentive  examination  of  the  state  of  the  worid, 
it  appears  that  these  two  revolutions  are  intimately  connected  t<H 
gether,  that  they  originate  in  the  same  source,  and  that  after  having 
followed  a  separate  course,  they  lead  men  at  last  to  the  same  result 

I  may  venture  once  more  to  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  or 
implied  in  several  parts  of  this  book :  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  confound  the  principle  of  equality  itself,  with  the  revolution 
which  finally  establishes  that  principle  in  the  social  condition  and 
the  laws  of  a  nation :  here  lies  the  reason  of  almost  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  occasion  our  astonishment 

All  the  old  political  powers  of  Europe,  the  greatest  as  well  as 
the  least,  were  founded  in  ages  of  aristocracy,  and  they  more  or 
less  represented  or  defended  the  principles  of  inequality  and  of 
privilege.  To  make  the  novel  wants  and  interests,  which  the 
growing  principle  of  equality  introduced,  preponderate  in  govern- 
ment, our  contemporaries  had  to  overturn  or  to  coerce  the  establish- 
ed powers.  This  led  them  to  make  revolutions,  and  breathed  into 
many  of  them,  that  fierce  love  of  disturbance  and  independence, 
which  all  revolutions,  whatever  be  their  object,  always  engender 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  country  in  Europe  m  which 
the  progress  of  equality  has  not  been  preceded  or  followed  by  some 
violent  changes  in  the  state  of  property  and  persons ;  and  almost 
all  these  changes  have  been  attended  with  much  anarchy  and 
license,  because  they  have  been  made  by  the  least  civilized  portion 
of  the  nation  against  that  which  is  most  civilized. 

Hence  proceeded  the  twofold  contrary  tendencies  which  I  have 
just  pointed  out  .  As  long  as  the  democratic  revolution  was  glow- 
ing with  heat,  the  men  who  were  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  old 
aristocratic  powers  hostile  to  that  revolution,  displayed  a  strong  spirit 
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of  independence ;  but  as  the  victory  of  the  principle  of  equality  be* 
came  mor6  complete,  they  gradually  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
propensities  natural  to  that  condition  of  equality,  and  they  strength- 
ened and  centralized  their  governments.  They  had  sought  to  be 
firee  in  order  to  make  themselves  equal;  but  in  proportion  as 
equality  viras  more  established  by  the  aid  of  freedom,  freedom  itself 
"was  thereby  rendered  of  more  difficult  attainment. 

These  two  states  of  a  nation  have  sometimes  been  contempora- 
neous :  the  last  generation  in  France  showed  how  a  people  might 
organise  a  stupendous  tyranny  in  the  community,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  were  baffling  the  authority  of  the  nobility  and  braving 
the  power  of  all  kings — at  once  teaching  the  world  the  way  to  win 
freedom,  and  the  way  to  lose  it 

In  our  days  men  see  that  constituted  powers  are  dilapidated  on 
every  side— they  see  all  ancient  authority  gasping  away,  all  ancient 
barriers  tottering  to  their  fall,  and  the  judgement  of  the  wisest  is 
troubled  at  the  sight :  they  attend  only  to  the  amazing  revolution 
which  is  taking  place  before  their  eyes,  and  they  imagine  that  man- 
kind is  about  to  fall  into  perpetual  anarchy :  if  they  looked  to  the 
final  consequences  of  this  revolution,  their  fears  would  perhaps  as- 
sume a  different  shape.  For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  put  no  trust 
in  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  appears  to  animate  my  contempora- 
ries :  I  see  well  enough  that  the  nations  of  this  age  are  turbulent, 
but  I  do  not  clearly  perceive  that  they  are  liberal ;  and  I  fear  lest, 
at  the  close  o^  those  perturbations  which  rock  the  base  of  thrones, 
the  domination  of  sovereigns  may  prove  more  powerful  than  it  ev€f 
was  before. 


CHAPTER  VL 

WHAT   SORT   OF   DESPOTISM  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS  HAVE  TO  FEAR. 

[  HAD  remarked  during  my  stay  in  the  United  States,  that  a 
democratic  state  of  society,  similar  to  that  of  the  Americans,  mi^ 
offer  singular  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  despotism ;  and  I 
perceived,  upon  my  return  to  Europe,  how  much  use  had  alreacfy 
been  made  by  most  of  our  rulers,  of  the  notions,  the  sentiments, 
and  the  wants  engendered  by  this  same  social  condition,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  drcle  of  their  power.  This  led  me  to 
think  that  the  nations  of  Christendom  would  perhaps  eventually 
undergo  some  sort  of  oppression  like  that  which  hung  over  several 
of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 

A  more  accurate  examination  of  the  subject,  and  five  years  of 
further  meditations,  have  not  diminished  my  apprehen^ons,  but 
they  have  changed  the  object  of  them. 

No  sovereign  ever  Uved  in  former  ages  so  absolute  or  so  power- 
ful as  to  undertake  to  administer  by  his  own  agency,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  intermediate  powers,  all  the  parts  of  a  great 
empire :  none  ever  attempted  to  subject  all  his  subjects  indiscrkm- 
nately  to  strict  uniformity  of  regulation,  and  personally  to  tutor  acd 
direct  every  member  of  the  community.  The  notion  of  such  an 
undertaking  never  occurred  to  the  human  mind ;  and  if  any  man 
ita  conceived  it,  the  want  of  information,  the  imperfection  of  the 
administrative  system,  and  above  all,  the  natural  obstacles  caused 
by  the  inequality  of  conditions,  would  speedily  have  checked 'the 
execution  of  so  vast  a  design. 

When  the  Roman  emperors  were  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
the  different  nations  of  the  empire  still  preserved  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  great  diversity;  although  they  were  subject  to  the  same 
monarch,  most  of  the  provinces  were  separately  administered ;  they 
abounded  in  powerful  and  active  municipalities ;  and  although  the 
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"mbole  goremmeiit  of  the  empire  \vas  centered  in  the  hands  e)f  the 
ttapetOT  alone,  and  he  always  remained,  upon  occasions,  the  sv- 
preme  arbiter  in  all  matters,  yet  the  details  of  social  life  and  private 
occupations  lay  for  the  most  part  beyond  his  control.  The  em- 
perors possessed,  it  is  true,  an  immense  and  michecked  power, 
whidi  allowed  them  to  gratify  all  their  whimsical  tastes,  and  to 
employ  fcnr  that  pwpose  the  whole  strength  of  the  State.  They 
frequently  abased  that  power  arUtrarily  to  deprive  their  Subjects 
of  property  or  of  life :  their  tyranny  was  extremely  onerous  to  the 
few,  bat  it  did  not  reach  the  greater  number;  it  was  fixed  to  some 
few  main  objects,  and  neglected  the  rest ;  it  was  violent,  but  its 
range  was  limited. 

But  it  would  seem  that  if  despotism  were  to  be  established 
among  tiie  democratic  nations  of  our  days,  it  might  assume  a  dif- 
ferait  character;  it  would  be  more  extensive  and  more  mild ;  it 
wodd  d^rade  men  without  tormenting  them.  I  do  not  question, 
that  in  an  age  of  instruction  and  equality  like  our  own,  soverdgns 
mig^t  more  eamly  succeed  in  collecting  all  political  power  into 
thdr  own  hands,  and  might  interfere  more  habitually  and  deddedly 
within  the  circle  of  private  interests,  than  any  sovereign  of  an- 
tiq[uity  could  ever  do.  But  this  same  principle  of  equality  which 
fedlitates  despotism,  tempers  its  rigour.  We  have  seen  how  the 
manners  of  society  become  mcNre  humane  and  gentle  in  proportion 
as  men  become  more  equal  and  alike.  When  no  member  of  the 
community  has  much  power  or  much  wealth,  tyranny  is,  as  it  were, 
wi&out  opportunities  and  a  field  of  action.  As  all  fortunes  are 
wcBXktjy  the  pasao&s  of  men  are  naturally  circumscribed — their 
imagination  limited,  thar  pleasures  simple.  This  universal  modera- 
tion moderates  the  sovereign  himself,  znd  checks  within  certain 
NmSts  the  inordinate  stretch  of  his  deaires. 

Independently  of  these  reasons  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
state  of  society  itself,  I  might  add  many  odiers  arising  from  causes 
beyond  my  subject ;  but  I  shall  keep  within  the  limits  I  have  laid 
down  tomysdf. 

Democratic  governments  may  become  violent  and  even  crud  at 
certain  periods  of  extreme  ^rvescence  or  of  great  danger;  but 
diese  crises  will  be  rare  and  brief.  When  I  consider  the  petty 
passions  of  our  contemporaries,  the  mildness  of  thor  manners,  the 
extent  of  their  education^  the  purity  of  their  religkmi  the  g;entlen 
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of  tbdr  morality,  their  regular  and  indostriouB  habits,  and  the 
gtraiot  which  they  ahnost  all  oba^rre  in  their  Tiees  no  less  than  ki 
their  virtues,  I  have  no  fear  that  they  will  meet  with  tyranii  m 
their  rulers,  but  rather  guardians.* 

I  think  then  that  the  species  of  oppression  by  which  democntie 
nations  are  menaced  is  unlike  anything  which  ever  before  ezisted 
in  the  world :  our  contemporaries  will  find  no  prototype  of  it  in  their 
memories.  I  am  trying  myself  to  choose  an  expression  which  wiB 
accurately  convey  the  whole  of  the  idea  I  have  formed  of  it,  but 
in  vain;  the  old  words  despotism  and  tyranny  are  inappropriate: 
the  thing  itself  is  new ;  and  since  I  cannot  name  it,  I  must  attempt 
to  define  it  - 

I  seek  to  trace  the  novel  featiiffes  under  which  despotism  maj 
appear  in  the  world.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  observation  is 
an  innum&able  multitude  of  men  all  equal  and  alike,  incessantlj 
endeavouring  to  procure  the  petty  and  paltry  pleasures  with  whidi 
they  glut  their  lives.  Each  of  them,  living  apart,  is  as  a  strai^per 
to  the  fate  of  all  the  rest — his  children  and  his  private  friends  ooa* 
stitute  to  him  the  whole  of  mankind;  as  for  the  rest  of  his  fellow* 
citizens,  he  is  close  to  them,  but  he  sees  them  not; — he  toochee 
them,  but  he  feels  them  not;  he  exists  but  in  himself  and  fir 
himself  alone;  and  if  his  kindred  still  remain  to  him,  he  may  be 
said  at  any  rate  to  have  lost  his  country. 

Above  this  race  of  men  stands  an  immense  and  tutelary  power, 
which  takes  upon  itself  alone  to  secure  their  gratifications,  and  to 
watch  over  their  fate.  That  power  is  absolute,  minute,  regular, 
provident,  and  mild.  It  would  be  like  the  authority  of  a  parent, 
if,  like  that  authority,  its  object  was  to  prepare  men  for  manhood; 

*  I  have  often  asked  myself  what  would  happen  if^  amid  the  relazatioa 
of  demoeratic  manners,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
army,  a  military  government  were  ever  to  be  founded  among  any  of  the 
nations  of  the  present  age.  I  think  that  eren  such  a  government  would  not' 
differ  very  much  from  the  outline  I  have  drawn,  and  that  it  would  retain 
none  of  the  fierce  characteristics  of  a  military  oligarchy.  I  am  persuaded 
that,  in  such  a  ease,  a  sort  of  fiMion  would  take  place  between  the  habits 
of  official  men,  and  those  of  the  military  service.  The  administratiQn. 
would  assume  something  of  a  military  character,  and  the  army  some  of  the 
usages  of  the  civil  administration.  The  result  would  be  a  regular,  clear, 
exact,  and  absolute  system  of  government :  the  people  would  become  the 
reflection  of  the  army,  and  the  community  be  drilled  like  a  garrison. 
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but  it  seeks  on  flie  contrary  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  ehilAiood : 
it  is  well  content  that  the  people  should  rejoice,  prorided  they  think 
of  nothing  but  rejoicing.  For  their  happiness  such  a  gdremment 
wiUinglj  labours,  but  it  chooses  to  be  the  sole  agent  and  &e  onlj 
arbiter  of  that  happiness :  it  provides  for  their  security,  fereseei 
and  supplies  their  necessities,  facilitates  their  ]^easures,  manages 
th^  principal  concerns,  directs  their  industry,  regulates  the  de- 
scent of  property,  and  subdivides  their  inheritances — ^what  remains^ 
but  to  spare  them  all  the  care  of  thinking  and  all  the  trouble  of 
Hving? 

Thus  it  every  day  renders  the  exercise  of  the  free  agenqr  of  num 
less  useful  and  less  frequent;  it  circumscribes  the  Will  vritiuB  s 
narrower  range,  and  gradually  robs  a  man  of  all  the  uses  of  him* 
self.  The  principle  of  equality  has  prepared  men  for  these  thmgss 
it  has  predisposed  men  to  endure  them,  and  (rflentimes  to  lodk  on 
them  as  benefits. 

After  having  thus  successively  taken  eadi  member  of  the  con* 
nmnity  in  its  powerftd  grasp,  and  fri^oned  them  at  will,  the  su* 
preme  power  then  extends  its  arm  over  the  whole  comnranity.  ft 
covers  the  surface  of  society  with  a  net-work  of  small  oomplieited 
rules,  minute  and  uniform,  through  which  the  most  original  madb 
and  the  most  energetic  characters  cannot  penetrate,  to  rise  above 
the  crowd.  The  will  of  man  is  not  shattered,  but  softoied,  bttit^ 
and  guided :  men  are  sddom  forced  by  it  to  act,  bvt  diey  are  ooo* 
stantly  restrained  from  actmg :  such  a  power  does  not  destroy,  bat 
it  prevents  existence;  it  does  not  tyrannize,  but  it  oonpresMi^ 
enervates,  extinguishes,  and  stupifies  a  people,  tUl  each  natkNi  is 
reduced  to  be  nothing  better  ttian  a  flock  of  timid  and  industrious 
animals,  of  which  the  government  is  the  sfaeplieid. 

I  have  always  thought  that  servitude  of  tiie  regular,  quiet,  and 
gentle  land  which  I  have  just  described,  might  be  combined  more 
earily  than  is  commonly  believed  with  some  of  the  outwaid  forme 
of  freedom ;  and  that  it  might  even  establish  itsdf  under  the  wug 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Our  contemporaries  are  constantly  excited  by  two  conffictiag 
passions;  they  want  to  be  led,  and  they  widi  to  remain  free :  as 
they  cannot  destroy  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  contrary  pro- 
pensities, tiiey  strive  to  satisfy  diem  both  at  once.  They  devise  t 
sole,  tutelary,  and  all-poworfol  fmn  of  govenuaent,  but  itested  by 
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die  peopk.  They  combine  the  principle  of  centraliaaticMi  and  that 
pf  popular  80Teragnt|r ;  this  gives  them  a  respte :  they  conaole 
themselves  for  heing  in  tutelage  by^the  reflection  that  they  have 
chosen  their  own  gcHuodians.  Every  man  allows  himsdf  to  be  pal 
in  leading-strings,  because  he  sees  that  it  is  not  a  person  or  a  clasF 
of  persons^  bat  the  people  at  large  that  holds  the  end  of  his  chain* 

By  this  system  the  people  shake  off  their  state  of  dependancg 
just  long  enou^  to  select  their  master,  and  then  relapse  into  it 
again.  A  great  many  persons  at  the  present  day  are  quite  content- 
ed with  this  sort  of  compromise  between  administrative  de^tism 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  and  they  think  they  have  done 
•nough  for  the  protection  of  individual  freedom  when  thqr  have 
surrendered  it  to  the  power  of  the  nation  at  large.  This  does  not 
satisfy  me :  the  nature  of  him  I  am  to  obey  signifies  less  to  me 
than  the  fact  of  extorted  obedience. 

I  do  not  however  deny  that  a  xsonstitution  of  this  kind  ajqwars  to 
i»e  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  one^  which,  after  having  conces- 
trated  all  the  powers  of  government,  should  vest  them  in  tise  handa 
ef  an  irresponsible  person  or  body  of  persons.  Of  all  the  ftmns 
"^fiofdi  democratic  despotism  could  assume,  the  latter  would  assu- 
x^dly  be  the  woist 

When  the  sovereign  is  elective,  or  narrowly  watched  by  a  Iqps- 
lature  which  is  really  elective  and  independent,  the  oppressioo 
^iHiich  he  egceroises  over  individuals  is  sometimes  greater,  but  it  is 
atways  less  degrading ;  because  every  man,  when  he  is  oppressed 
fud  disaimed,  may  still  imagine,  that  while  he  yields  obedieooe  it 
h  to  himsidf  he  yields  it,  and  that  it  is  to  one  of  his  own  inclina- 
liens  that  all  the  rest  give  way.  In  like  manner  I  can  undarstaad 
that  when  the  sovereign  represents  the  nation,  and  is  dependant 
u|}on  the  people,  the  rights  and  the  power  of  which  every  citizen  is 
deprived,  not  only  serve  the  head  of  the  state,  but  the  state  itself; 
end  that  private  persons  derive  some  return  from  the  sacrifice  of 
their  independence  which  they  have  made  to  the  public.  To  create 
a  representation  of  the  people  in  a  veiy  centralized  coun^  i^ 
therefore,  to  diminirii  the  evil  which  extreme  centralization  may 
produce,  but  not  to  get  rid  of  it 

I  admit  that  by  thb  means  room  is  left  for  the  intervention  of 
individuals  in  the  more  important  affairs ;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
suppressed  in  the  smaller  and  more  private  ones.    It  must  not  be 
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forgotten  that  it  is  especially  dangerous  to  enslave  men  b  the  minor 
details  of  life.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  thiak 
freedom  less  necessary  in  great  things  than  in  little  ones,  if  it  were 
possible  to  be  secure  of  the  pne  without  possessing  the  other. 

Subjection  in  minor  affairs  breaks  out  every  day,  and  is  felt  by 
the  whole  community  indiscriminately.  It  does  not  drive  men  to 
resistance,  but  it  crosses  them  at  every  turn,  till  they  are  led  to  sur- 
render the  exercise  of  their  will.  Thus  their  spirit  is  gradually 
broken  and  their  character  enervated;  whereas  that  obedience, 
which  is  exacted  on  a  few  important  but  rare  occasions,  only  ex- 
hibits servitude  at  certain  intervals,  and  throws  the  burden  of  it 
upon  a  small  number  of  men.  It  is  vaii;^  to  summon  a  people,  which 
has  been  rendered  so  dependant  on  the  central  power,  to  choose 
from  time  to  time  the  representatives  of  that  power;  this  rare  and 
brief  exercise  of  their  free  choice,  however  important  it  may  be, 
will  not  prevent  them  from  gradually  losing  the  faculties  of  think- 
ing, feeling,  and  acting  for  themselves,  and  thus  gradually  falling 
below  the  level  of  humanity.* 

I  add  that  they  will  soon  become  incapable  of  exeroiang  the 
great  and  only  privilege  which  remains  to  them.  The  democratic 
nations  which  have  introduced  freedom  into  their  political  constitu- 
tion, at  the  very  time  when  they  were  augmenting  the  despotism  of 
their  administrative  constitution,  have  been  led  into  strange  para^ 
doxes.  To  manage  those  minor  affairs  in  which  good  sense  is  all 
tfiat  is  wanted — the  people  are  held  to  be  imequal  to  the  task ;  but 
when  the  government  of  the  country  is  at  stake,  the  people  are  in- 

*  U  cannot  be  abwuutely  or  generally  affirmed  that  the  greatest  danger  of 
the  present  age  ia  license  or  tyranny,  anarchy  or  despotism.  Both  are 
equally  to  be  feared ;  and  the  one  may  at  easily  proceed  at  the  other  from 
the  self-same  cause,  namely,  that  gtwral  apathy^  which  is  the  consequence 
of  what  I  have  termed  Individualism:  it  is  because  this  apathy  exi8^,  that 
the  ezecutire  government,  baring  mustered  a  few  troops,  is  able  to  commit 
acts  of  oppression  one  day,  and  the  next  day  a  party,  which  has  mustered 
some  thirty  men  in  its  ranks,  can  also  commit  acts  of  oppression.  Neither 
one  nor  the  other  can  found  anything  to  last ;  and  the  causes  which  enable 
them  to  succeed  easily,  prevent  them  from  succeeding  long:  they  rise  be- 
cause nothing  opposes  them,  and  they  sink  because  nothing  supports  them. 
The  proper  object  therefore  of  our  most  strenuous  resistance,  is  hx  less 
cither  anarchy  or  despotism,  than  that  apathy  which  may  almost  ii 
ently  beget  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
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Tested  with  immense  powers ;  they  are  alternately  made  fte  play< 
tfnngs  of  &eir  ruler,  and  his  masters — more  than  kings,  and  len 
than  men.  After  haying  exhausted  all  the  difierent  modes  of  dec- 
tion,  without  finding  one  to  suit  their  purpose,  they  are  still  amazed, 
and  still  bent  on  seeking  further;  as  if  the  eyil  thqr  remark  did  not 
originate  in  the  constitution  of  the  country  far  more  than  in  that  of 
the  electoral  body. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  hpw  men  who  have  entirdy 
given  up  the  habit  of  self-government  should  succeed  in  making  a 
proper  choice  of  those  by  whom  they  are  to  be  governed ;  and  no 
one  Ivill  ever  believe  that  a  liberal,  wise,  and  energetic  govern- 
ment can  spring  from  the  suffices  of  a  subservient  peofde. 

A  constitution,  which  should  be  republican  in  its  head  and  ultrft- 
monarchical  in  all  its  other  parts,  has  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
short-lived  monster.  The  vices  of  rulers  and  the  ineptitude  of  die 
people  would  speedily  bring  about  its  ruin ;  and  the  nation,  weary 
of  its  representatives  and  of  itself,  would  create  freer  institutiosu, 
or  soon  return  to  stretch  itscf  at  the  feet  of  a  single  master. 
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CHAPTER   Va 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  PRECEDINO  CHAPTEB& 

I  BET.f£Tfi  that  it  is  easier  to  establish  an  absolute  and  despotic 
government  among  a  people  in  which  the  conditions  of  society  are 
equal,  than  among  any  other ;  and  I  thbk  that  if  such  a  govern- 
ment were  once  established  among  such  a  people,  it  would  not  only 
oppress  men,  but  would  eventually  strip  each  of  them  of  several  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  humanity.  Despotism  therdbre  appears 
to  me  peculiarly  to  be  dreaded  in  democratic  ages.  I  diould  have 
loved  freedom,  I  believe,  at  all  times,  but  in  the  time  in  whidi  we 
live  I  am  ready  to  worship  it 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  who  shall  attempt,  in 
the  ages  upon  which  we  are  entering,  to  base  freedom  upon  aristo- 
cratic privilege,  will  fail ; — ihat  all  who  diall  attempt  to  draw 
and  to  retam  authority  within  a  nngle  class,  will  fail.  At  die 
present  day  no  ruler  is  sldlful  or  strong  enough  to  found  a  despo- 
tism, by  re-establishing  permanent  distinctions  of  rank  among  his 
subjects :  no  le^lator  is  wise  or  powerful  enough  to  preserve  free 
institutions,  if  he  does  not  take  equality  for  his  first  principle  and 
his  watchword.  All  those  of  our  omtemporaries  who  would  es- 
tablish or  secure  the  independence  and  the  dignity  of  their  fellow- 
men,  must  show  themselves  the  fiiends  of  equality ;  and  the  <mij 
worthy  means  of  showing  th^tnselves  as  sudi,  is  to  be  so :  upon 
this  depends  the  success  of  their  holy  enterprisa  Thus  the  queation 
is  not  bow  to  reconstruct  aristocratic  sodety,  but  how  to  make 
liberty  proceed  out  of  that  democratic  state  of  society  in  which  God 
has  placed  us. 

These  two  truths  appear  to  me  mmple,  clear,  and  fertile  in  co»» 
sequences ;  and  they  natural^  lead  me  to  consider  what  land  of 
free  government  can  be  established  among  a  pec^le  in  which  social 
oenditions  are  equa«. 
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It  results  from  the  tery  eonstttatkm  ct  democratic  natioaB  ud 
from  thar  necesnties,  that  the  power  of  gOTermneot  among  tfaem 
mitft  be  more  unifrnniy  more  centralized,  more  eztensve,  more 
aearchingy  and  more  eflSciait  than  in  other  countries.  Society  at 
large  is  naturally  strcmger  and  more  active^  indiyidnab  more  sob- 
ordinate  and  weak;  the  former  does  more,  the  latter  kas;  and  this 
is  inevitaUy  the  case. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  range  of  private  inde- 
pendence will  ever  be  as  extensive  in  democratic  as  in  aristocratic 
countries ; — nor  is  this  to  be  desired ;  for,  among  aristocratic  nationti 
the  mass  is  often  sacrificed  to  the  individual,  and  the  proqierity  of 
the  greater  number  to  the  greatness  of  the  few.  It  is  both  ner^^e- 
sary  and  desirable  that  the  government  of  a  democratic  people 
should  be  active  and  powerful :  and  our  object  should  not  be  to 
render  it  weak  or  indolent,  but  solely  to  prevent  it  from  abusing 
its  aptitude  and  its  strength. 

The  circumstance  which  most  contributed  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  private  persons  in  aristocratic  ages,  was,  that  the  su- 
preme power  did  not  afiect  to  take  upon  itself  alone  the  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  the  community ;  those  functions  were 
necessarily  partially  left  to  the  members  of  the  aristocracy:  so  that 
as  the  supreme  power  was  always  divided,  it  never  weighed  with 
its  whole  wei^t  and  in  the  same  manner  on  each  individual. 

Not  only  did  the  government  not  perform  eveiything  by  its  im* 
mediate  agency ;  but  as  most  of  the  agents  who  discharged  its  du- 
ties derived  their  power  not  from  the  State,  but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  birth,  they  were  not  perpetually  under  its  controL 
The  government  could  not  make  or  unmake  them  in  an  instant,  at 
pleasure,  nor  bend  them  in  strict  uniformity  to  its  slightest  ca- 
price— ^this  was  an  additional  guarantee  of  private  independence. 

I  readUy  admit  that  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  the  same  means 
at  the  present  time ;  but  I  discover  certain  democratic  expedients 
which  may  be  substituted  for  them.  Instead  of  vesting  in  the 
government  alone  all  the  administrative  powers  of  wluch  corpora- 
tions and  nobles  have  been  deprived,  a  portion  of  them  may  be 
enttusted  to  secondary  public  bodies,  temporarily  composed  of  pri* 
vate  citizens :  thus  ibe  liberty  of  private  peisooa  will  be  mora 
secure,  and  their  equality  will  not  be  diminished* 

The  Americans,  who  care  less  for  words  than  the  French,  atiQ 
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deagiote  by  theliame  of  County  the  largest  of  tbeir  administra- 
tive  districts :  but  the  duties  of  the  count  or  lord-Ueutenant  are  in 
part  performed  by  a  proyincial  assembly. 

At  a  period  of  equality  like  our  own  it  would  be  unjust  and  un« 
reasonable  to  institute  hereditary  officers ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  substituting  elective  public  officers  to  a  certain 
extent  Election  is  a  democratic  expedient  which  ensures  the  in- 
dependence of  the  public  officer  in  relation  to  the  government,  as 
much  and  even  more  than  hereditary  rank  can  ensure  it  among 
aristocratic  nations. 

Aristocratic  countries  abound  in  wealthy  and  ii^uential  persons 
who  are  competait  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  who  cannot  be 
easily  or  secretly  oppressed :  such  persons  restrain  a  government 
'within  general  habits  of  moderation  and  reserve.  I  am  very  well 
aware  that  democratic  countries  contain  no  such  persons  naturally; 
but  something  analogous  to  them  may  be  created  by  artificial 
means.  I  firmly  believe  that  an  aristocracy  cannot  again  be  found- 
ed in  the  world;  but  I  think  that  private  citizens,  by  combining 
together,  may  constitute  bodies  of  great  wealth,  influence,  and 
strength,  corresponding  to  the  persons  of  an  aristocracy.  By  this 
means  many  of  the  greate5!t  political  advantages  of  aristocracy 
would  be  obtained  without  its  injustice  or  its  dangere.  An  asso- 
ciation for  political,  commercial,  or  manufacturing  purposes,  or 
even  for  those  of  science  and  literature,  is  a  powerful  and  enlight- 
ened member  of  the  community,  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  kt 
pleasure  or  oppressed  without  remonstrance ;  and  which,  by  de* 
fending  its  own  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  the  govern- 
ment, saves  the  common  liberties  of  the  country. 

In  periods  of  aristocracy  every  man  is  always  bound  so  closely 
to  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  cannot  be  assailed  without 
their  coming  to  his  assistance.  In  ages  of  equality  every  man 
naturally  stands  alone ;  he  has  no  hereditary  friends  whose  co-op- 
eration be  may  demand — ^no  class  upon  whose  sympathies  he  may 
rely :  he  is  easily  got  rid  of,  and  he  is  trampled  on  with  impu- 
nity. At  the  present  time,  an  oppressed  member  of  the  commu- 
nity has  therdbre  only  one  method  of  self-defence — ^he  may  appeal 
to  the  whole  naticm ;  and  if  the  whole  nation  is  deaf  to  his  complaint, 
he  may  appeal  to  mankind :  the  only  means  he  has  of  making 
this  ttppui  is  by  the  press.     Thus  the  liberty  of  the  press  is 


infinitely  more  valuaUe  among  democratic  nations  flmii  among  aB 
others ;  it  is  the  only  cure  for  the  erils  which  equality  may  pro- 
duce. Equality  sets  men  apart  and  weakens  them ;  bat  the  press 
places  a  powerful  weapon  within  every  man's  reach,  whidi  tbe 
weakest  and  loneliest  of  them  all  may  use.  Equality  deprives  a 
man  of  the  support  of  his  connenons ;  but  the  press  enaUes  Yam 
to  summon  all  his  fellow-countrymen  and  all  his  feUow-men  to  his 
asnstance.  Printing  has  accelerated  the  progress  of  equality,  and 
it  is  also  one  of  its  best  correctiTes. 

I  think  that  men  living  in  aristocracies  may,  strictly  q>eakiiig, 
do  without  the  liberty  of  the  press :  but  such  is  not  the  case  with 
those  who  live  in  democratic  countries.  To  protect  their  persc»al 
independence  I  trust  not  to  great  political  assemblies,  to  parlia- 
mentary privilege,  nor  to  the  assertion  of  popular  sovereignty.  All 
these  things  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  reconciled  with  perscmal 
servitude — ^but  that  servitude  cannot  be  complete  if  the  press  is 
firee :  the  press  is  the  cbiefest  democratic  instrument  of  freedom. 

Something  analogous  may  be  said  of  the  judicial  power.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  essence  of  judicial  power  to  attend  to  private  inter- 
ests, and  to  fix  itself  with  predilection  on  minute  objects  submitted 
to  its  observation :  another  essential  quality  of  judicial  power  is 
never  to  volunteer  its  assistance  to  the  oppressed,  but  always  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  humblest  of  those  who  solicit  it ;  their  oooi- 
plaint,  however  feeble  they  may  themselves  be,  will  force  itself 
upon  the  ear  of  justice  and  claim  redress,  for  this  is  inherent  in  the 
very  constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

A  power  of  this  kind  is  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  ttie 
wants  of  freedom,  at  a  time  when  the  eye  and  finger  of  the  govern* 
ment  are  constantly  intruding  into  the  minutest  details  of  human 
actions,  and  when  private  persons  are  at  once  too  weak  to  pro- 
tect tLemselves,  and  too  much  isolated  for  them  to  reckon  upon 
the  asfflstance  of  their  fellows.  The  strength  of  the  courts  of  law 
has  ever  been  the  greatest  security  which  can  be  offered  to  person- 
al independence ;  but  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  democratic 
ages :  private  rights  and  interests  are  in  constant  danger,  if  tbe 
judicial  power  does  not  grow  more  extensive  and  more  strong  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  equality  of  conditions. 

Equality  awakens  in  men  several  propensities  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  fireedom,  to  which  iht  attention  of  the  l^jislat^  oagbl 
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oooBtaDily  to  l^  dkectel    I  sbaH  oiily  rentind  the  ntder  of  tte 
most  importaiit  among  them. 

Men  living  in  democratic  ages  do  not  readily  comprehend  the 
utility  of  forme :  they  fbel  an  instinctive  contempt  fir  them — ^Ihave 
ekewhere  shown  for  what  reasons.  Forms  excite  th^  contempt 
and  often  their  hatred ;  as  they  commonly  aspire  to  none  hut  ^aqr 
and  present  gratifications,  fliey  rash  onward  to  the  object  of  their 
desires,  and  the  slightest  delay  exaqierates  them.  This  same  tem- 
per, carried  with  them  into  political  life,  renders  them  hostile  to 
fimns,  which  perpetually  retard  or  arrest  them  in  some  of  thdr 
projects. 

Yet  this  olnjection  whidi  the  men  of  democracies  make  to  forms 
is  the  very  thing  which  renders  forms  so  usefhl  to  freedom ;  for 
their  chief  merit  is  to  serve  as  a  barrier  between  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  the  ruler  and  the  people,  to  retard  the  one,  and  to  give 
the  other  time  to  look  about  him.  Fonns  become  more  necessarv 
in  ppoportion  as  the  govemmoit  becomes  more  active  and  more 
powerful,  while  private  persons  are  becommg  more  indolent  and 
nore  feeUe.  Thus  democratic  nations  naturally  stand  more  in 
need  of  fonns  than  other  nations,  and  they  naturally  respect  them 
less.    This  deserves  most  serious  attention. 

Nothing  is  more  pitiful  than  the  arrogant  disdain  of  most  of  our 
contemporaries  for  questions  of  form ;  for  the  smallest  qUestuma 
of  form  have  acquired  in  our  time  an  importance  which  they  never 
had  before :  many  of  the  greatest  interests  of  mankind  depend 
upon  them.  I  think  that  if  the  statesmen  of  aristocratic  ages 
could  sometimes  contemn  forms  with  impunity,  and  frequently  rise 
above  them,  the  statesmen  to  whom  the  government  of  nations  is 
now  confided  ought  to  treat  the  very  least  among  them  with  re- 
q>ect,  and  not  neglect  them  without  imperious  necessity.  In  aris- 
tocracies the  observance  of  forms  was  superstitious;  among  us 
tbey  ought  to  be  kept  with  a  deliberate  and  enlightened  deference. 

Another  tendency,  which  is  extremely  natural  to  democratic 
nations  and  extremely  dangerous,  is  that  which  leads  them  to  de- 
spise and  undervalue  the  rights  of  private  persons.  The  attach- 
ment which  men  feel  to  a  right,  and  the  respect  which  they  dis- 
play for  it,  is  generally  proportioned  to  its  importance,  or  to  Ae 
IcDgth  of  time  during  which  they  have  enjoyed  it  The  rights  of 
private  persons  among  democratic  nations  are  commonly  of  smd 
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UBportance,  of  recent  growdi,  and  extremely  precarious — ^ 
sequence  is  that  they  are  often  sacrificed  without  r^ret,  and  almoiC 
always  violated  witibout  remoise. 

Bat  it  happens  that  at  the  same  period  and  among  the  same 
nations  in  which  men  conceiye  a  natural  contempt  f(^  the  rights 
of  private  persons,  the  rights  of  society  at  large  are  naturally  ex- 
tended and  consolidated :  in  other  words,  men  become  less  attacked 
to  private  rights  at  the  very  time  at  which  it  would  be  most  neces- 
sary to  retain  and  to  defend  what  little  remains  of  them.  It  is 
therefore  most  especially  in  the  present  democratic  ages,  that  the 
true  friends  of  the  liberty  and  the  greatness  of  man  ought  con- 
stantly to  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the  power  of  government 
from  lightly  sacrificing  the  private  rights  of  individuals  to  the 
general  execution  of  its  designs.  At  such  times  no  citizen  is  so 
obscjore  that  it  is  not  very  dangerous  to  allow  him  to  be  oppressed 
— no  private  rights  are  so  unimportant  that  they  can  be  surrender- 
ed with  impunity  to  the  caprices  cf  a  govemmait  The  reason  is 
plaia: — if  the  private  right  of  an  individual  is  violated  at  a  time 
when  the  human  mind  is  fully  impressed  with  the  imp(Mrtance  and 
the  sanctity  of  such  rights,  the  injury  done  is  confined  to  the  imfi^ 
vidual  whose  right  is  infiringed ;  but  to  violate  such  a  right,  at  tbe 
present  day,  is  deeply  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  nation  and  to 
put  the  whole  community  in  jeopardy,  because  the  v^ry  notion  of 
this  kind  of  right  constantly  tends  among  us  to  be  impaired  and 
lost 

There  are  certain  habits,  certain  notions,  and  certain  vices  wbidk 
are  peculiar  to  a  state  of  revolution,  and  which  a  protracted  revo- 
lution cannot  fail  to  engender  and  to  propagate,  whatever  be,  in 
other  respects,  its  character,  its  purpose,  and  the  scene  on  which 
it  takes  place.  When  any  nation  has,  within  a  short  space  of 
time,  repeatedly  varied  its  rulers,  its  opinions,  and  its  laws,  tie 
men  of  whom  it  is  composed  eventually  contract  a  taste  for  change, 
and  grow  accustomed  to  see  all  changes  effected  by  sudden  vio- 
lence. Thus  they  naturaUy  conceive  a  contempt  for  forms  which 
daily  prove  ineffectual ;  and  they  do  not  support  without  impa- 
tience the  dominion  of  rules  which  they  have  so  often  seen  in* 
fringed. 

As  the  ordinary  notions  c£  equity  and  morality  no  longer  suflbs* 
to  explain  and  justify  all  the  innovations  daily  begotten  by  a  revo- 
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lutiony  the  principle  of  pubBc  utility  is  called  in,  the  doctrine  of 
pditical  necessity  is  conjured  up,  and  men  accustom  themselves  to 
sacrifice  private  interests  without  scruple,  and  to  trample  on  the 
lights  of  individuals  in  order  more  speedily  to  accomplisli  any 
public  purpose. 

These  habits  and  notions,  which  I  shall  call  revolutionary,  be- 
oause  all  revolutions  produce  than,  occur  in  anstocrades  just  as 
much  as  among  democratic  nations ;  but  among  the  former  they 
are  often  less  powerftil  and  always  less  lasting,  because  there  th^ 
meet  with  habits,  notions,  defects,  and  impediments,  which  counter- 
act them :  they  consequently  disappear  as  soon  as  the  revolution  is 
terminated,  and  the  nation  reverts  to  its  former  political  courses, 
ffais  is  not  always  the  case  in  democratic  countries,  in  which  it  is 
ever  to  be  feared  that  revolutionary  tendencies,  becoming  more 
gentle  and  more  regular,  without  entirely  disappearing  from  society, 
will  be  gradually  transformed  into  habits  of  subjection  to  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  of  the  government  I  know  of  no  countries 
in  which  revolutions  are  mwe  dangerous  than  in  democratic  coun- 
tries ;  because,  independently  of  the  acdd^tal  and  transient  eviln 
which  must  always  attend  them,  they  may  always  create  some 
evils  which  are  permanafit  and  unending. 

I  believe  that  there  are  such  things  as  justifiable  resistance  and 
legitimate  rebellion :  I  do  not  therefore  assert,  as  an  absolute  prop- 
ortion, that  the  men  of  democratic  ages  ought  never  to  make  rev- 
olutions ;  but  I  think  that  they  have  especial  reason  to  hesitate 
before  they  embark  in  them,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  endure 
many  grievances  in  their  present  condition  than  to  have  recourse 
to  so  perilous  a  remedy. 

I  shall  conclude  by  one  general  idea,  which  comprises  not  only 
all  the  particular  ideas  which  have  been  expressed  in  the  present 
chapter,  but  also  most  of  those  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  book 
to  treat  of.  In  the  ages  of  aristocracy  which  preceded  our  own, 
there  were  private  persons  of  great  power,  and  a  social  authmty 
of  extreme  weakness.  The  outline  of  society  itself  was  not  easi^ 
discernible,  and  constantly  ^confounded  with  the  different  powers 
by  which  the  community  was  ruled.  The  principal  efforts  of  the 
sien  of  those  times  were  required  to  strengthen,  aggrandize,  and 
secure  the  supreme  power ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  circumscribe 
individual  independence  within  narrower  limits,  and  to  sul:gect 
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private  interests  to  tbe  intovsts  of  the  public.  Other  perils  and 
other  cares  await  &e  men  of  our  age.  Among  the  greater  part  of 
modem  nations,  the  government,  ^vriiatever  may  be  its  origin,  its 
constitution,  or  its  name,  has  become  almost  omnipotent,  and  private 
persons  are  falling,  more  and  more,  into  the  lowest  stage  of  weak- 
ness and  dependance. 

In  olden  society  everything  was  different:  unity  and  uniformity 
were  nowhere  to  be  met  with.  In  modem  society  everything 
threatens  to  become  so  much  alike,  that  the  peculiar  characteristici 
of  each  individual  will  soon  be  entirely  lost  in  the  general  aspect 
of  the  world.  Our  forefathers  were  ever  prone  to  make  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  notion,  that  private  rights  ought  to  be  respected ; 
and  we  are  naturally  prone  on  the  other  hand  to  exaggerate  tfie 
idea  that  the  interest  of  a  private  individual  ought  always  to  bend 
to  the  interest  of  the  many. 

The  political  world  is  metamorphosed:  new  remedies  must  hence- 
forth be  sought  for  new  disorders.  To  lay  down  extensive,  but 
distinct  and  settled  limits,  to  the  action  of  the  government;  to 
confer  certain  rights  on  private  persons,  and  to  secure  to  them  tke 
undisputed  enjoyment  of  those  rights ;  to  enable  individual  man  to 
maintain  whatever  ipdependence,  strength,  and  original  power  li^ 
still  possesses ;  to  raise  him  by  the  side  of  society  at  large,  and  up* 
hold  him  in  that  position — these  appear  to  me  the  mam  objects  of 
•legislators  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are  now  entering. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  ralers  of  our  time  sought  only  to  use 
men  in  order  to  make  things  great ;  I  wish  that  they  would  try  a 
little  more  to  make  great  men ;  that  they  would  set  less  vahie  on 
the  work,  and  more  upon  the  workman ;  that  they  would  never 
forget  that  a  nation  cannot  long  remain  strong  when  eveiy  man 
bdon^gmg  to  it  is  individually  weak,  and  that  no  form  or  combina- 
tion of  social  p6lity  has  yet  been  devised,  to  make  an  energetic 
people  out  of  a  community  of  pusillanimous  and  enfeebled  citizens. 

I  trace  among  our  contemporaries  two  contrary  notions  which 
are  equally  injurious.  One  set  of  men  can  percave  nothing  in  the 
principle  of  equality  but  the  anarchical  tendencies  which  it  engen* 
ders:  they  dread  their  own  free  agency — they  fear  themselves. 
Other  thinkers,  less  numerous  but  more  enlightened,  take  a  different 
view:  beside  that  track  which  starts  from  the  principle  of  equality 
to  temimate  in  anarchy,  they  have  at  last  discovered  tiie  road 
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whidi  seems  to  lead  men  to  inevitable  servitude.  They  shape  their 
•onb  beforehuid  to  this  necessary  condition ;  and,  despairing  c^ 
remaining  free,  they  already  do  obeisance  in  their  hearts  to  the 
master  who  is  soon  to  appear.  The  former  abandon  freedom,  be- 
cause &ey  think  it  dangerous ;  the  latter,  because  they  hold  it  to 
be  impossible. 

If  I  had  entertained  the  latter  conviction,  I  should  not  have 
written  this  book,  but  I  should  have  confined  myself  to  deploring  in 
secret  the  destiny  of  mankind  I  have  sought  to  point  out  the 
dangers  to  which  the  principle  of  equality  exposes  the  independence 
of  man,  because  I  firmly  believe  that  these  dangers  are  the  most 
formidable,  as  well  as  the  least  foreseen,  of  all  those  which  futurity 
holds  in  store;  but  I  do  think  that  they  are  insurmountable. 

The  men  who  live  in  the  democratic  ages  upon  which  we  are 
entering  have  naturally  a  taste  for  independence :  they  are  naturally 
impatient  of  regulation,  and  they  are  wearied  by  the  permanence 
even  of  the  condition  they  themselves  prefer.  They  are  fond  of 
power ;  but  they  are  prone  to  despise  and  hate  those  who  wield  it, 
and  they  easily  elude  its  grasp  by  their  own  mobility  and  bsig- 
nificance. 

These  propensities  will  always  manifest  themselves,  because 
they  originate  in  the  groundwork  of  society,  which  will  undergo 
no  change :  for  a  long  time  they  will  prevent  the  establishment  of 
any  despotism,  and  they  will  fiu-nish  fresh  weapons  to  each  succeed- 
ing generation  which  shall  struggle  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of 
yn^nkjp^t.  Let  us  then  look  forward  to  the  future  with  that  salu- 
tary fear  which  makes  men  keep  watch  and  ward  for  freedom,  not 
vriUi  that  faint  and  idle  terror  which  depresses  and  enervates  the 
heart 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Before  I  close  for  ever  the  theme  that  has  detamed  me  so  kmg; 
I  would  fain  take  a  parting  survey  of  all  the  various  characteristics 
of  modem  society,  and  appreciate  at  last  the  general  influence  to 
be  exercised  by  the  principle  of  equality  upon  the  fate  of  mankiiid; 
but  I  am  stopped  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  in  presence  of  so 
great  an  object  my  sight  is  troubled,  and  my  reason  fails. 

The  sodety  of  the  modem  world  which  I  have  sought  to  de 
lineate,  and  which  I  seek  to  judge,  has  but  just  come  into  eidstenoe 
Time  has  not  yet  shaped  it  into  perfect  form :  the  great  revolution 
by  which  it  has  been  created  is  not  yet  over ;  and  amid  the  occnr- 
rences  of  our  time,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discern  what  will  pass 
away  with  the  revolution  itself,  and  what  will  survive  its  dose. 
The  world  which  is  rising  into  existence  is  still  half  encumbered  by 
the  remains  of  the  world  which  is  waning  into  decay ;  and  amid 
the  vast  perplexity  of  human  affairs,  none  can  say  how  nnich  of 
ancient  institutions  and  fomier  manners  will  remain,  or  how  mudi 
will  completely  disappear. 

Although  the  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  the  sodal  coo- 
dition,  the  laws,  the  opinions  and  the  feelings  of  men,  is  still  very 
fiaur  ftom  bang  terminated,  yet  its  results  already  admit  of  no  oom- 
parison  with  anything  that  the  world  has  ever  before  witnessed.  I 
go  back  from  age  to  age  up  to  the  remotest  antiquity :  but  I  find 
no  parallel  to  what  is  occurring  before  my  eyes:  as  the  past  has 
ceased  to  throw  its  light  upon  the  future,  the  mind  of  man  wanders 
in  obscurity. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  a  prospect  so  wide,  so  novel,  and 
so  confused,  some  of  the  more  prominent  characteristics  may  al- 
ready be  discerned  and  pointed  out.  The  good  things  and  the 
evils  of  life  are  more  equally  distributed  in  the  world :  great  weaMi 
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tends  to  disappear,  tbe  number  of  small  fortunes  to  increase;  de- 
sires and  gratifications  are  multiplied^  but  extraordinary  prosperity 
and  irremediable  penury  are  alike  unknown.  The  sentiment  of 
ambition  is  universal,  but  the  scope  of  ambition  is  seldom  vast* 
Each  individual  stands  apart  in  solitary  weakness ;  but  society  at 
large  is  active,  provident,  and  powerful :  the  performances  of  pri- 
vate persons  are  insignificant,  those  of  the  State  immense. 

There  is  litfle  energy  of  character;  but  manners  are  mild,  and 
laws  humane.  If  there  be  few  instances  of  exalted  heroism  or  of 
virtues  of  the  highest,  brightest,  and  purest  temper,  men's  habits 
are  regular,  violence  is  rare,  and  cruelty  almost  unknown.  Human 
existence  becomes  longer,  and  property  more  secure :  life  is  not 
adorned  with  brilliant  trophies,  but  it  is  extremely  easy  and  tran- 
quil. Few  pleasures  are  either  very  refined  or  veiy  coarse ;  and 
highly  polished  manners  are  as  uncommon  as  great  brutality  o[ 
tastes.  Neither  men  of  great  learning,  nor  extremely  ignorant 
communities,  are  to  be  met  with ;  genius  becomes  more  rare,  infor- 
mation more  difiused.  The  human  mind  is  impelled  by  the  small 
efforts  of  all  mankind  comldned  together,  not  by  the  strenuoiis  ac- 
tivity of  certain  men.  There  is  less  perfection,  but  more  abund- 
ance, in  all  the  producbons  of  the  arts.  The  ties  of  race,  of  rank, 
and  of  country  are  relaxed ;  the  great  bond  of  humanity  is  strength- 
ened. 

If  I  endeavour  to  find  out  the  most  general  and  the  most  promi- 
nent of  all  these  different  characteristics,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
perceive,  that  what  is  taking  place  in  men's  fortunes  manifests  it- 
self under  a  thousand  other  forms.  Almost  all  extremes  are  soft- 
ened or  blunted:  all  that  was  most  prominent  is  superseded  by 
some  mean  term,  at  once  less  lofty  and  less  low,  less  brilliant  and 
less  obscure,  than  what  before  eusted  in  the  world. 

When  I  survey  this  counUess  multitude  of  bdngs,  shaped  in  each 
other's  likeness,  amidst  whom  nothing  rises  and  nothing  falls,  the 
sight  of  such  universal  uniformity  saddens  and  chills  me,  and  I  am 
tempted  to  regret  that  state  of  society  which  has  ceased  to  be. 
Wh«i  the  world  was  full  of  men  of  great  importance  and  extreme 
insignificance,  of  great  wealth  and  extreme  poverty,  of  great  learn- 
ing and  extreme  ignorance,!  turned  aside  from  the  latter  to  fix  my 
ol^rvation  on  the  former  alone,  who  gratified  my  sympathies. 

But  I  admit  thait  this  gratification  arose  fi'om  my  own  weakness : 
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it  IS  because  I  am  unaUe  to  see  at  once  all  that  is  around  me,  flwl 
I  am  allowed  thus  to  sdect  and  separate  the  objecti  of  mj  predi- 
lection firom  among  so  many  others.  Such  is  not  the  case  vn&. 
^that  Almighty  and  Eternal  Bdng,  whose  gaze  necessarily  indodes 
the  whole  of  created  things,  and  who  surveys  distinctly,  diOQg^  at 
once,  mankind  and  man. 

We  may  naturally  beliere  diat  it  is  not  the  angular  pruspeiily 
of  the  few,  but  the  greats  well-being  of  all,  which  is  most  pleas- 
ing in  the  sight  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  men.  What  up^ 
pears  to  me  to  be  man's  decline,  is  to  His  eye  advancement;  what 
afflicts  me  is  acceptable  to  Him.  A  state  of  equality  is  perhaps 
less  elevated,  but  it  is  more  just;  and  its  justice  constitutes  ila 
greatness  and  its  beauty.  I  would  strive  then  to  raise  mysdf  to 
this  point  of  the  Divine  contemplation,  and  thence  to  view  and  to 
judge  the  concerns  of  men. 

No  man,  upon  the  earth,  can  as  yet  affirm  absolutely  and  gee- 
eraUy,  that  the  new  state  of  &e  world  is  better  than  its  former 
one ;  but  it  is  already  easy  to  perceive  that  this  state  is  difierent. 
Some  vices  and  some  virtues  were  so  inherent  in  the  constitutioa 
of  an  aristocratic  nation,  and  are  so  opposite  to  the  character  of  a 
modem  people,  that  they  can  never  be  infused  into  it;  some  good 
tendencies  and  some  bad  propensities  which  were  unknown  to  the 
former,  are  natural  to  the  latter;  some  ideas  suggest  themselves 
spontaneously  to  the  imagination  of  the  one,  which  are  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  mind  of  the  other.  They  are  like  two  distinct  or- 
ders of  human  beings,  each  of  which  has  its  own  merits  and  defects^ 
its  own  advantages  and  its  own  evib.  Care  must  therefore  be 
taken  not  to  judge  tiie  state  o[  society,  which  is  now  coming  into 
existence,  by  notions  derived  from  a  state  of  society  which  no  longer 
exists;  for  as  these  states  of  society  are  exceedingly  different  in  their 
structure^  they  cannot  be  submitted  to  a  just  or  fair  c(»nparison. 

It  would  be  scarcely  more  reasonable  to  require  of  our  own  con- 
temporaries the  peculiar  viitues  which  originated  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  their  forefathers,  ance  that  social  condition  is  itself  fiallen, 
and  has  drawn  into  one  promiscuous  ruin  the  good  and  "evil  which 
belonged  to  it 

But  as  yet  these  things  are  imperfecdy  understood.  I  find  that  a 
great  number  of  my  contemporaries  undertake  to  make  a  certain 
selection  from  among  the  institutions,  the  opinions,  and  the  ideas 
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which  originated  in  the  aiisiocratic  ccmstitutioD  of  sodety  as  it 
a  portion  of  these  elements  they  would  willingly  relinqidsh^lnit  tfiey 
would  keep  &e  remainder  and  transplant  them  into  thdr  new  world 
I  apprehend  diat  such  men  are  wasting  Adr  time  and  their  strengtti 
in  virtuous  but  unprofitable  efforts. 

The  object  is  not  to  retain  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the 
inequality  of  ccmditions  bestows  upon  mankind,  but  to  secure  the 
new  benefits  which  equality  may  supply.  We  have  not  to  seek  to 
make  ourselves  like  our  progenitors,  but  to  strive  to  work  out  that 
spedes  of  greatness  and  happiness  which  is  pur  own. 

For  myself,  who  now  look  back  firom  this  extreme  limit  of  my 
task,  and  discover  firom  afar,  but  at  once,  the  various  objects  whidi 
have  attracted  my  more  attentive  investigation  upon  my  way,  I  am 
full  of  apprehensions  and  of  hopes.  I  perceive  mighty  dangtts 
which  it  is  posrible  to  ward  off— mighty  evils  which  may  be  avoid- 
ed  or  alleviated ;  and  I  cling  with  a  firmer  hold  to  the  belief,  that 
for  democratic  nations  to  be  virtuoua  and  {prosperous  they  require 
but  to  will  it 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  contemporaiies  maintain  that  na« 
tions  are  never  thdr  own  masters  here  below,  and  that  they  neces- 
sarily obey  some  insurmountable  and  unintelligent  power,  arising 
firom  anterior  events,  firom  their  race,  or  from  the-soil  and  cHmate 
o[  their  country.  Such  principles  are  fidse  and  cowardly;  sudi 
prindples  can  n^er  produce  aught  but  feeble  men  and  pusillani- 
mous nations.  Providence  has  not  created  mankind  entirely  inde« 
paident  or  entirely  firee.  It  is  true  that  around  every  man  a  fetal 
circle  is  traced,  bqrond  which  he  cannot  pass;  but  within  the  wide 
verge  of  that  circle  he  is  powerful  and  free :  as  it  is  with  man,  so 
with  communities.  The  nations  of  our  time  cannot  prevent  the 
conditions  of  men  firom  becoming  equal :  but  it  depends  upon  them- 
selves whether  the  principle  of  equality  is  to  lead  tiiem  to  servitude 
or  fireedom,  to  knowledge  or  barbarism,  to  prosperity  or  to  wretch- 
edness 
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to  a  republic,  ii.  286.  Demoostic, 
their  weakness  at  the  ontsee  of  a 
campaign,  and  strength  m  a  pro- 
tracted war,  iL  291.    Causes  of 
this,  iL  291. 
Armies,  democratic,  their  desire  for 
war,  iL  280.    Standing,  the  neces- 
sity of  in  a  republic,  iL  280.    In 
aristooatic  and  democratic  unbk 
tries  contrasted,  iL  281.  Oppoos^ 
tendencies  ci,  and  the  dangvn  to 
which  it  exposes,  iL  263.     Iia 
character  and  hafabs,  IL  28X 
Art.  75,  of  the  year  viii.,  not 
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•tood  hj  the  Eofibh  and  Ameri- 
cans, L  108. 

arts,  the  fine,  their  cnltiratioii  by 
the  Americans,  ii  49.  The  profi- 
ciency in,  by  the  Americans,  ii.  55. 

j^ssociations,  intellectoal  and  moral 
in  the  United  States,  ii.  118.  Pab- 
]ic  influence  of  newspapers  on,  iL 
119.  Their  limited  responsibility 
and  restricted  independence,  ii 
332.  Their  requiring  state  license, 
ii.332. 

Anthers,  American,  their  character- 
istics essentially  English,  iL  58. 
Literary  fame  of,  eagerly  sought 
for  in  England,  ii.  58.  Their  rela- 
tion to  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  a  nation,  iL  62.  Their 
nombers  and  characteristics  in  a 
democracy,  iL  6^.  Their  model  in 
writing  essentially  English,  iL  67. 


B. 


Banknipts,  indulgence  shown  to,  in 
the  United  States,  ii.  252. 

Black-letter  law-books,  extracts  from 
relating  to  honour,  iL  256. 

Body  polilic  in  the  United  States, 
actnrity  which  perrades  dl  branch- 
es of  the,  and  its  influence  on  so- 
ciety, 1.  270.  More  difficult  of 
perception,  than  the  freedom  and 
equality  which  reign  there,  L  271. 
Difficulty  for  an  American  to  con- 
fine himself  to  his  own  business,  L 
272.  The  political  agitation  which 
Astends  to  all  social  intercourse, 
the  cause  of  the  commercial  activ*  > 


ity  of  the  Americans,  L  275.  Ir^ 
rect  advantages  to  society  froui  a 
democratic  government. 
Books,  numerous  in  ihe  United  States, 
*  ii.  57.     Reprinted  from  English 
editions,  iL  58.     Their  scaicity 
among  the  ancients,  ii.  64. 
Buildings,  public,  their  conatruetiia 
in  the  United  States,  iL  53. 


C. 


Callings,  all  honest,  honourable 
among  the  Americans,  ii.  162.  In- 
dustrial, generally  followed  by  the 
Americans,  iL  164. 

Capital  punishment,  its  rarity  in  the 
United  States,  iL  177.  No  instance 
of  for  political  or  state  offence,  iL 
177. 

Capitol,  the,  at  Washington,  &c,ik 
55. 

Captiousness  of  the  Americans,  ii 
238. 

Caste,  the  divisions  of,  among  a« 
aristocratic  people,  ii.  174  Its  diti 
tinctions  and  grades,  &c,  iL  189. 

Causes  which  influence  the  events  cl 
history,  ii.  91. 

Cautiousness  of  the  Americans,  the 
causes  which  induce  it,  ii.  235. 

Central  power,  recognised  in  ages  of 
equality,  iL  312.  In  what  manner 
it  ofiera  a  powerful  counteraction 
to  the  transformations  of  society, 
iL312. 

Centralization,  its  import,  as  applied 
to  the  local  and  federal  govern* 
menH    L   88.     Of  govenimen*. 
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erases  which  condace  to  this,  ii. 
317.  The  causes  which  tend  to 
prereit  this,  ii.  3J7.  Enervating 
to  society  and  weakening  to  itself, 
ri.  320.  Fondness  of  military  men 
for,  ii.  321.  Of  power  induced  by 
the  principle  of  equality,  ii.  322. 
Change,  lore  of,  among  a  democratic 

people,  iL  272. 
Characteristics,  general,  of  a  demo- 
cratic age,  ii.  17. 

Characteristics,  literary,  of  democrat- 
ic and  aristocratic  countries  com- 
pared, ii.  59. 

Characteristics,  peculiar  of  the  Apier- 
icans,  ii.  251. 

Charges,  levied  by  the  state  under 
the  rule  of  the  American  democ- 
racy, L  230.  Why  public  expend- 
itures tend  i^  increase,  when  the 
people  governs,  i.  231.  Why  this 
is  less  to  be  feared  in  America  than 
elsewhere,  i.  232.  Public  expend- 
ittures  under  a  democracy,  I  233. 
Tendencies  of  the  American  de- 
mocracy as  it  regards  the  salaries 
of  public  officers,  i.  234,  Wnat 
are  increased  and  what  reduced,  L 
235.  Comparison  of  the  public 
expenditures  m  France  and  the 
United  States,  L  236. 

China,  prohibitionary  rules  of,  ii.  261. 

Chinese,  their  attainments  in   the 
arts,  it  47. 

Christianity,  its  influence  upon  the 
world,  on  its  first  introduction,  ii  24. 

Christianity,  in   America,  its   few 
forms  and  observances,  ii.  27. 

CItizeDs,  of  the  United  States,  their  I 


rights  of  indicting  a  public  ftinc- 
tionary,  L 107.  Their  indtvidoal  in- 
significance in  a  democracy,  iL  55. 

Civil  associations,  their  connexioo 
with  those  political,  ii.  123. 

Classes  of  society  in  a  democracy^ 
iL269. 

Oleigy^  the,  their  influence  m  the 
United  States,  ii.  27.  Their  re- 
spect for  intellectual  superiontr 
and  public  opinion,  ii.  2S.  Chu^ 
acteristics  of  their  public  discour- 
ses, their  habits,  &c.,  ii.  135. 

Commercial  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  reflections  on  the  causes  of, 
i.  457.  The  Americans  destined 
by  nature  to  be  a  great  maritime 
people,  L  458.  Extent  of  their 
coasts,  i.  459.  Depth  of  their 
ports,  size  of  their  rivers.  &c.,  i. 

460.  Their  fadUty  for  changing 
their  occupations  and  pursuits,  L 

461.  The  commercial  superiority 
of  the  Anglo-Americans,  less  attrib- 
utaUe  to  physical  circnmstances, 
than  to  moral  and  intellectiial 
causes,  i.  463.  Reasons  for  thts^ 
as  instanced  in  the  commercial  re- 
lau(ms  between  the  northern  and 
southern  states,  i.  464.  The  pro»> 
perity  of  the  Americans  a  source 
of  advantage  to  British  manufac- 
tures, i.  464.  The  dismemberment 
of  the  Union  would  not  check  the 
maritime  vigour  of  the  States^  i. 
464.  The  Anglo-Americans  will 
naturally  supply  the  wants  of 
South  America,  i.  463.  They  will 
become,  like  the  En^ish^  the  Dio- 
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ton  of  a  great  portion  of  the  world, 
1.462.  General  Yiew  of  the  whole 
subject,  i.  465.  i 

Combination?  of  Americans,  their 
great  achiereroents,  iL  167. 

Commanders,  military,  in  a  demb^ 
racy,  their  disinclination  to  war, 
ii.289. 

Compassion,  the  feeling  of,  in  the 
Americans,  as  contrasted  with  their 
^fotism,  ii.  176. 

Competition  among  the  Americans, 
ii.  262. 

Comprehensive  Tiew  of  men  and 
things,  ii.  354. 

Compulsory  enlistment  preferred  to 
voluntary  recruiting  in  a  democra- 
cy, iL  287.  Its  inequality  of  bur- 
den on  a  community,  287. 

Concentration  of  power  in  democrat- 
ic nations,  why  approved,  ii.  308. 

Condition  o^the  Americans,  a  cause 
of  their  tmsettled  opinions,  ii.  74. 

Confederated  governments,  the  ten- 
dency of  all  nations  of  this  age  to . 
become,  ii.  315. 

Conjugal  authority,  the  respect  paid 
to,  by  the  women  of  America, 
1L225. 

Conjugal  tie,  respect  paid  to,  in  the 
United  States,  ii.  251. 

Congress,  members  of,  addicted  to 
frequent  speaking,  ii.  97. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
influence  of  its  debates  on  the  peo- 
ple, iL  98.  I 

Coonecticut,  the  state  of,  its  code  of 
kwB  promulgated  in  1650,  L  37. 

OoDstitmion,  a,  can  only  be  logically 


said  to  eiist,  in  the  early  stages 
of  a  nation,  its  effects,  &c.,  i.  lZ>. 
Conventional  rules  of  society,  how 
affected  by  the  principle  of  democ- 
racy, ii.  207. 
Conversation,  confidence  in,  by  Am«r> 

ican  women,  ii.  210. 
Constituted  powers,  their  apparent 

decline,  iL  335. 
Contempt  of  forms,  characteristic  of 
a  democratic  age,  ii.  347.    The 
dangers  to  which  it  exposes,  iL  347.  ' 
Counties  in  America,  administrauve 
duties  of,  how  performed,  iL  345. 
Counties,  the,  of  New  England,  com- 
pared with  those  of  France,  i.  71. 
Courage,  among  the  Americans,  re- 
garded  as    the    highest    virtue, 
ii.  252. 
Court  of  sessions,  in  New  England, 

its  authority  and  influence,  i.  77. 
Courts  of  justice,  in  the  United  States, 
their  great  extent  of  power,  i.  105. 
Precautions  of  the  legislature  to 
prevent  iu  abuse,  i.  106. 
Courts  of  the  Union,  their  right  fix- 
ing their  own  jurisdiction,  i.  149. 
In  what  respect  this  rule  attacks 
the  portion  of  sovereignty  reserved 
to  the  several  states,  i.  149.  Choice 
of  the  people,  and  instinctive  preA 
erences  of  the  American  democra- 
cy, L  214.  Talented  people  in  the 
United  States  rarely  placed  at  tht 
head  of  public  affairs,  i.  215^  £a 
vy  of  the  lower  orders  against  tht 
higher,  a  democratic  sentiment,  L 
216.  Why  distinguished  men  se- 
clude themselves  from  the  public 
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ailairs,  i.  217.  Ctoses  whieh  may 
T«nly  correct  these  tendencies  of 
the  democracy,  L  217.  Effects 
produced  on  the  people,  collectire- 
Jy  and  individually,  by  exposure  to 
great  national  dangers,  L  217. 
Why  so  many  distinguished  men 
stood  at  the  helm  of  affairs  fifty 
years  ago  in  America,  i.  218.  The 
influence  which  the  intelligence 
and  manners  of  the  people  exercise 
on  its  choice  as  seen  in  the  slates 
of  New  England,  L  2Ja  Of  cer- 
tain laws,  L  219.  Election  by  an 
dectfcd  body  and  its  effects,  L  220. 

Criminal  justice,  its  mild  administra- 
tion in  the  United  States,  iL  177. 

Criminal  code'  and  punishment  in 
the  United  States  compared  with 
France  ii.  227. 

Cultiration  of  the  fine  arts,  iu  extent 
by  the  Ammans,  iL  49. 

Coriotity  of  the  Americans,  great, 
iL237. 


D. 


D^eea  of  rank,  the,  among  aristo- 
cratic nations,  iL  183.  Imperfectly 
midastood  by  Americans,  ii.  183. 

Delegates,  dai&s  of  their  constitu- 
ents upon,  iL  96. 

Democracy,  the  elements  of;  in 
the  first  European  settlers  of 
America,  L  29.  In  the  western 
•tates,  carried  to  itsatmost  extent, 
L  02.  Its  extent  of  inconsiderable 
pvodvetums,  ftc,  iL  55.    Iu  influ 


ence  upon  language,  fi.  67.  Its 
tendency  to  exclude  the  past,  bat 
to  open  the  future  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  poet,  iL  78. 

Democratic  goremment,  the,  in  North 
America,  L  213.  Efforts  of  whieh 
it  is  capable,  L  245.  Its  struggle 
for  independence,  L  266.  Its  en- 
thusiasm of,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  and  indifference  at  its 
close,  L  246.  Difficulties  of  estab- 
lishing a  military  conscription,  or 
impressment  of  seamen  in  Amer- 
ica, L  24(S.  Why  less  capable  of 
sustained  effort  than  any  other,  L 
24a  Its  self-control,  L  249.  Iu 
faults,  for  the  most  part  reparable, 
L  250.  Conduct  of,  in  the  man- 
agement of  iu  foreign  affairs,  L  251. 
The  direction  giren  to  it,  by  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson,  L  252.  Ad- 
vantages and  defilcu  of  the, 
brought  to  light,  L  254.  What 
aire  iu  real  advantages  to  soci^, 
L  257.  General  tendoicy  of  iu 
laws,  and  the  habiu  d*  those  who 
apply  them,  L  257.  Iu  defeea 
easily  to  be  discovered  but  not  iu 
advantages,  i.  258.  Often  inex- 
pert in  iu  measures,  L  259.  Iu 
public  officers  having  no  perma- 
nent interesu  distinct  from  th 
of  the  m«\jority,  the  practical 
sulu  of  this,  L  260.  Iu  indirect 
advantages  to  society,  L  276. 

Democratic  republic  in  the  Unites 
Sutes,  the  prindpal  eauiet  which 
tend  to  maintain  it,  L  315.  Acci- 
dental or  providential  caatet — the 
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Dinioa  lutTing  no  neighbours — no 
Qntnl  metropolis,  &c.,L  316.  The 
ehances  of  birth  in  the  people's 
fiToor,  L  318.  How  the  American 
wilds  are  peopled,  L  321.  Avidity 
of  the  Anglo-Americans  in  taking 
poseessioa  of  the  solitudes  of  the 
New  World,  L  321.  Extracts  from 
Chancellor  Kent,  i.  321.  Influence 
of  physical  prosperity  on  the  polit> 
ical  opinions  of  the  Americans,  i. 
323.  Influence  of  manners  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  republic,  L 
327.  Influence  of  religioD,  consid- 
ered as  a  political  instiration,  L  328. 
Itsproper  definition — a  democratic 
and  republican  Christianity,  L328. 
ArriTal  of  the  Catholics  in  Amer- 
ica,  L  329.  Catholicism  the  most 
democratic  system  of  religion  at 
the  present  time,  i.  320.  How  the 
laws  contribute  more  to  the  mam- 
tenance  of  a  republic,  than  the 
physical  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, I  34a  All  the  nations  of 
America  hare  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, but  democratic  institutions 
are  to  be  found  only  in  the  United 
Sutes,  L  349.  The  Spaniards  of 
South  America  equally  &Toured 
by  physical  causes,  are  unable  to 
maintain  a  democratic  republic,  L 
349.  Mexico,  an  instance  of  this, 
it  haTing  adopted  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  is  notwith- 
standing in  the  same  predicament, 
L  351.  The  Anglo-Amerieans  of 
the  west,  less  able  to  maintain  it, 
than  those  of  the  east,L351.  Rese 


sons  of  these  different  Tesiilti,L 
352. 

Democmtic  institutions,  how  pro- 
moted by  the  habits  and  experi- 
ence of  the  Americans,  L  343. 
What  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
instruction  of  the  American  people, 
L  343.  Instruction  in  the  United 
States  more  superficial,  but  more 
general  than  in  Europe,  L  345. 
Bapidity  with  which  opinions  are 
difiused  orer  the  western  states,  L 
346.  Practical  experience  moie 
serviceable  to  the  Americans,  than 
book-learning,  L  348.  Whether 
laws  and  manners  are  sufiSdent  to 
maintain  them  in  other  countries 
beside  America,  L  353.  That  the 
Anglo-Americans,  if  in  Europe, 
would  be  obliged  to  modify  their 
laws,  i.  353.  Distinction  between 
democratic  institutions  and  Amer- 
ican institutions,  i.  354.  Demo- 
cratic laws  may  be  conceived  dif- 
ftrent  from  those  of  America,  L 
355.  That  the  example  of  Amer- 
ica only  proves  it  to  be  possiUe  to 
regulate  a  democracy  by  the  assist- 
ance of  manners  and  legislation,  L 
355.  The  importance  of  this  with 
regard  to  Europe^  L  356. 

Democratic  communities,  averse  to 
reflection  and  meditation,  ii.  43. 
Its  membera  impatient  of  eontro!, 
&C.,  iL  94.  Their  love  of  equality 
the  dominant  passion,  ii.  102. 
Prospective  opinions  upon,  iL  33fiL 

Democratic  armies,  thehr  desire  fat 
war,    ftc«   iL  280.     Coollictinf 
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toideDciM  ci,  and  the  dangefs  to 
which  they  expose,  ii.  283.  Their 
charaeteristict,  ii.  283. 

Deacartes,  the  precepts  of,  not  stndi- 
edl>y  the  Americans,  ii  2. 

Descent,  the  laws  d,  change  in,  and 
the  effects  produced  by  it  in  Amet^ 
ica,  i.  50. 

Despotism,  the  dangers  o(  to  a  dem- 
ocratic constitution,  iL  109.  Why 
kind  of  to  be  most  feared  by  dem^ 
ociatic  nations,  ii.  336. 

Despotic  power,  in  a  democracy,  its 
characteristics,  ii.  14S. 

Discipline  in  the  armies  of  demo- 
ciatic  nations,  iL  296.  Among  the 
ancients,  iL  297. 

Dissimilarity  of  character,  the  result 
of  inequality  of  condition,  ii.  14. 

Distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
what  is  of  puritanical,  and  what  of 
English  origin  in  religion,  i.  45. 

Dinsion  of  labour,  the  principle  of^ 
its  influence  on  a  community,  iL 
170. 

Dramatic  literature,  its  influence 
among  democratic  nations,  ii.  84. 

Drama,  lore  of  the,  its  extent  in  a 
democracy,  iL  86. 

Dramatic  pieces,  listened  to,  but  not 
read  in  a  democratic  nation,  iL  87. 

Dread  of  war,  the  causes  which  in- 
duce it,  iL  298. 


Sdnoation,  public,  attention  paid  to 
it  by  the  New  England  settlers,  L 


41.  Its  equality,  extent,  aid  ia*> 
fluence  in  America,  L  58.  What 
kind  necessary  for  a  country  of 
democratic  institutions,  iL  211.  Its 
natural  chancteristies  at  the  pre^ 
ent  day,  iL  325. 

i^otism  among  the  Ammcans  aad 
French  compared,  iL  131. 

Egypt,  the  ignorant  condition  of  the 
people  of,  iL  320. 

Election  d*  president,  why  it  doce 
not  cause  a  deriation  from  the 
princiides  of  goyemment,  L  134. 
Its  influence  on  secondary  functioA- 
aries,  L  135. 

Election,  mode  of,  in  ihe  Uiaited 
States,  i.  137.  Crisis  of  the,  i  140. 
Calm  which  succeeds  the  agilatiai 
of  the,  in  the  United  States,  L 141. 
The  means  of,  in  a  democracy,  of 
ensuriiy  the  independence  of  a 
public  officer,  ii.  345. 

Elections,  the,  which  hare  tranqiired 

'  since  the  establishment  of  the  eoa- 
stitution,  i.  139.  Influence  of  the 
democratic  principle  on  the  laws 
relating  to,  L  221.  When  frequent, 
their  tendency  to  keep  up  a  fero^ 
ish  excitement,  i.  221.  Mutability 
of  the  laws.  Opinions  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Jefferson  on  this  sul^eet, 
L  222.  Frequent  animosities  ai» 
their  beneficial  results,  &c,  iL  110. 

Elective  system,  the  dangers  of,  their 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  executive  prerogatiTe^ 
i.  132.  What  circumstances  are 
farourahle  to  the,  i.  133. 


^ 


(lUtUfiattioo,  the  gradual 
and  irresistible  eztensioD  of,  in 
America,  i.  59. 

EleratioQ,  great  and  rapid,  rare  in  a 
democratic  country,  iL  261. 

Eloquence,  parliamentary,  its  char- 
acteristics in  the  United  States, 
196. 

Emigrants  to  the  west,  their  toils 
and  vicissitudes,  iL  214.  Anecdote,  I 
of  this,  not€i  iL  214. 

Emulation  in  tmd«i  and  professions 
limited  in  a  democracy,  ii.  50. 

Ea^and,  its  social  condition  in  the 
18th  century,  iL  239. 

Biiglish,  the,  absence  of  yanity  in, 
iL  239. 

Englishmen^  their  constrained  inter- 
course, iL  178. 

English  government,  its  measures  in 
the  New  England  colonies  condu- 
cive to  liberty,  i.  36. 

Equal  lights,  the  several  conditions 
and  advantages  of,  ii.  100. 

Equality,  the  principle  c^,  prejudi- 
cial to  the  cultivation  of  the 
ideal,  ii.  76.  FassioQ  for,  its  cause 
and  influenee,  iL  99.  The  extent 
of  its  influence  in  France,  iL  99. 
Uniled  with  political  freedom,  the 
evils  to  which  they  expose  iL  101. 
The  dominant  passion  iu  demo- 
emtic  nations,  iL  102.  The  candid 
tka  of,  induces  similarity  of  opin- 
ioM,  iL  176.  The  principle  of,  its 
tendency  to  despotism,  iL  323. 
Bqaidity  of  the  sexes  in  the  United 
Slates,  remarks  upon,  ii.  224. 


I^tablished  opinions,  prefotnee  for, 
in  a  democracy,  iL  276. 

Etiquette,  laws  of,  in  aristocratic  na- 
tions, iL  181.  Partial  neglect  of, 
among  the  Americans,  iL  181. 

Europeans,  their  impressions  on  first 
landing  on  the  American  coast,  i. 
20.  The  dangers  to  which  they 
would  be  subjected  in  adoptii^  the 
federal  system  of  the  Americans, 
L183. 

European  states,  their  tendency  to 
democratic  liberty,  &:c,  i.  359. 

Exclusive  privileges  repugnant  to  a 
democratic  people,  ii.  308. 

Executive  power,  the  remarks  on,  L 
124.  Aecidinital  cames  which 
tend  to  increase  the  influence  of, 
in  the  United  States,  L  130.  Ex- 
ternal security  of  the  Union,  &c, 
i.  13a 

Executive  powers,  the,  of  the  state, 
L87. 


F. 


Faith,  artides  of,  necessary  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  external  forms, 
iL  26. 

Family  rehitions  in  the  United  States, 
compared  with  those  of  aristocrat- 
ic nations,  ii.  206. 

Fanatical  enthusiasm  in  Amerien, 
the  causes  of,  ii.  142. 

Farmers,  American,  their  migrataff 
habiti,  iL  168. 

Federal  constitution,  the  iijstory  of, 
its  origin,  Arc,  L  115.    Xntemd  of 
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Ike  tppnlt  umI  proomlgfttian  d, 
L  117.  Smnmaiy  of  the,  L  lia 
In  whrnt  nqMots  superior  to  tbat 
of  the  states,  L  161.  Attribatable 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  fedeiml  legis- 
Jalors,  L  162.  Less  dependant  oo 
the  peoj^  ihaa  the  sertml  states, 
L  163.  Judicial  power  less  sub- 
jected to  the  inclioations  of  the 
majority,  L  163.  The  conseqaen- 
ces  of  this,  L  165.  Chatacteris- 
tics  which  distinguish  it  from  all 
othen,  i  166.  Not  a  federal  but 
an  imperfect  national  goTemmsQt, 
i  168.  Adfantage  of  the  sjrstem, 
L  169.  lu  aim  to  unite  the  two- 
fold  adTantages  resulting  from  a 
laife  and  small  territory,  i.  173. 
Its  laws  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  people,  L  174.  Its  defects, 
its  complexity,  demanding  the 
constant  exercise  of  discretion  on 
the  part  of  citizens,  L  176.  Why 
not  adapted  to  all  peoples,  and 
how  the  Anglo  Americans  were 
enabled  to  adopt  it,  L  175.  The 
lelatiTe  weakness  of^  L  180.  Its 
right  of  calling  forth  the  militia, 
&c,L182.  The  war  of  1812,  re- 
marks on,  &e^  L  182. 

Federal  goremment,  the,  dinsion  of 
authority  of,  with  that  of  the 
states,  L  120.  lu  prerogati?es  in 
peaoe  and  in  war  compared  with 
that  of  France,  L  120.  Legisla- 
tire  powers  of,  L  121.  Formation 
of  the  two  branches  of^  L  121* 

Padflcal  courts,  their  importnce  in 


the  United  States,  L  141 
necessity,  L  146.  Meau 
mining  the  jurisdietifln  oC  L  14S. 
method  of  procedure  oC  L  liSBL 
Natural  weakness  of  the  jndidsij 
power  in  confederations,  L  157. 
The  duty  of  legislators  to 
pritate  indiTiduals  and  not 
i.  197.  How  the  Americans  haft 
succeeded  in  this,  L  158.  InaiB»- 
ces  of  the  direct  prosecution  of 
prirate  indiriduals,  L  156.  De- 
crees of  the  supreme  court,  eoer- 
Tating,  but  not  destructiie  of  the 
provincial  laws,  L  156. 

Female  education,  attentioii  paid  to 
it  in  the  United  States,  iL  209.  Its 
independence  in  protestant  and 
catholic  countries  compared,  iL 
209. 

Female  morality,  opinions  of  philoa- 

-  ophers  on,  iL  217. 

Feudal  ages,  the  characteristics  oC^ 
iL  175.  Contrasted  with  the  pras- 
ent,  iL  207. 

Fine  arts,  the  extent  of  their  cuhifa- 
tion  in  the  United  States,  iL  53. 

First  settlers,  their  free  institarioH 
and  customs,  iL  317.  * 

Force  of  pubHc  opinion  in  the  Unitsd 
States,  iL  277. 

Forms,  great  need  o(  m  a  democratie 
community,  iL  347. 

Fortunes,  their  precarious  character 
in  the  United  States,  iL  213. 

France,  the  political  debates  o£,  their 
extensire  mfluence,  ii.  98. 

France,  its  progress  in  equalitjr 
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politiealfre«doiu,iL10S.  Fartbtr 
opimoii8  <m  thk  rabject,  ii.  J 13. 
Its  tocial  conditioa  pMt  and  pre»- 
cnt,  ii.  222.  lu  coQili4oii  ander 
Louis  XIV.»  iL  239. 

French  reroludoo,  the  eaoMS  which 
led  to  it,  iL  335. 

French,  the,  their  advances  in  the 
exact  BcienceSj  ii.  43. 

Free  institotions,  a  taste  for,  induced 
by  the  principle  of  equality,  ii.  306. 
Their  tendency  to  anarchy,  ii.  307. 
Their  senritude,  &c,  ii.  307. 

Freedom  of  intercourse  in  a  demo- 
cratic country,  remarks  on,  iL  39. 

Freedom  of  the  English  colonies,  the 
main  cause  of  their  prosperity,  L 
35. 

Freedom  of  the  will,  erils  restdting 
from  the  belief,  in,  ii.  93. 

Freedom  inconsistent  with  aristo- 
cratic privilege,  iL  343. 

Fulton,  Robert,  his  invention  of  the 
steam-engine,  &c.,  vide  nate^  ii, 
344. 
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fjcneral  ideas,  their  w>^fTffi^  in  po- 
litical matters,  iL  18.  Comparison 
d,  between  the  Americans  and  the 
French,  iL  18.  Causes  of  thair 
diversity,  iL  18. 
*  Qood  will,  interchange  of,  universal 
among  the  Americans,  ii.  185. 

Qovcmment,  the   general,  of   tht 
United  States  its  great  centraliza- 


tion of  power,  L  89.  G«n«nl 
knowledge  of,  among  the  AiMri* 
cans,  L  177. 

Government,  of  the  democracy  m 
America;  i.  213. 

Government  of  America,  difficulty  of 
distingtiishing  the  causes  whiek 
contribute  to  the  economy  c£,  u 
237.  Wherein  its  expenditure  can 
be  compared  with  that  of  France, 
i.  238.  Of  national  wealth  and 
the  rate  of  taxation,  L  239.  Wealth 
and  charges  of  France  not  accu- 
rately known,  L  241. 

(Governments,  European,  increasing 
power  of,  ii.  323.  Improvement 
in  the  administration  of,  iL  327 
Causes  of  their  increase  of  wealth 
and  power,  ii.  328.  Extent  of  their 
judicial  power,  ii.  328.  Their  ex- 
tensive influence  over  manu^tqi^ 
ing  combinations,  3cc,  ii.  333. 

Governments,  more  likely  to  become 
absolute  and  despotic  among  a 
people  of  equality  than  any  other, 
iL  343.  Their  great  increase  of 
powers,  and  tendency  to  limii  in- 
dividual rights,  ii.  350.  Opinions 
on  the  probable  tendencies  of,  iL 
350. 

Governor,  the  office  o(^  in  an  Ameri- 
can state,  i.  87.  Its  functions  and 
power,  i.  87. 

Gravity  of  deportment,  a  character* 
istic  of  the  Americans,  234. 

Great  revolutions,  th^  causes  iHiy 
they  are  becoDaingraraiiL  967. 
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R^Tetic  cooiedenLcy,  the,  eaaset  of 
its  great  power,  &c,  ii.  299. 

ffistoriaoB,  characteristics  of,ia  dem- 
ociatic  and  aristocratic  ages  com- 
pared, iL  90. 

History,  the  causes  whieh  retard  or 
accelerate  the  current  of,  ii.  91. 

Home,  characteristics  of,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  i.  70. 

Honour,  the  principle  of^  in  the 
United  States,  ii.  245.  lu  signifi- 
cation, ii.  246.  Sentiments  of  in 
the  feudal  ages,  iL  246.  Its  char- 
acteristics among  aristocratic  na- 
tions, ii.  247.  Among  the  ancient 
Romans,  iL  249.  lu  laws  less 
numerous  in  a  democracy  tham  in 
an  aristocratic  community,  iL  254. 
Defects  in  the  laws  of  in  the  United 
pStates,  and  the  causes  of  this,  iL 

255,  Extract  from  black-letter 
law-books  relating  to,  ii.  206.    Its 

-   eoarentiooal    inconsistencies,    iL 

256.  Conflicting  opinions  regard- 
ing it  in  a  democracy,iL  257.  The 
notion  of  originating  in  the  un- 
equalities  of  condition  among  men, 
iL2OT. 

Himian  mind,  the,  incapable  of  apply- 
ing a  test  in  all  indiridual  cases, 
iL12. 

Himian  perfectibilily,  the  idea  of, 
ioggested  by  the  principle  of 
equality,  ii.  33.  Its  influence  in 
aristoeimtic  nations,  ii.  34. 

Human  respoosibilityi  its  linitations, 
kCf  defined,  ii.  355. 


Httny  and  impet«o«ty,  a 
tfristie  of  the  Americans,  iL  Sn 


Ideas,  general,  no  evidence  of  their 
strength  or  correcmess,  iL  13.  The 
causes  which  impel  their  general- 
izatioo,  ii.  13.  Contrast  between 
the  English  and  Americans  in  thek 
generalization  of,  iL  14.  The  ten- 
dency of  aristocratic  habits  to  the 
particularizing  of,  ii.  16. 

Impulse,  the  acting  from,  common 
among  the  Americans,  ii.  236. 

Inconsiderateness,  a  characteristic 
trait  of  the  American  character,  iL 
236. 

Indians,  North  American,  their  ori- 
gin and  peculiarities,  i.  22.  Pecu- 
liarities of  their  language  and  dia- 
lects, i.  22,  Their  characteristics 
and  habits  in  peace  and  war,  L  23. 
Their  religious  belief,  &c.,  i.  24. 
Evidences  of  their  having  been 
preceded  by  a  pec^le  more  orfli- 
zed,  L  24.  Their  braTery  in  war 
and  contempt  of  death,  L  M. 
Their  passions  and  vices  tend  to 
their  destruction,  i.  25. 

Indians  contrasted  with  the  negroes, 
their  relative  position  in  America, 
and  probable  destiny,  L  3(2.  Com- 
pared with  the  Americans,  loc,  L 
862.  Impossibility  of  civilising 
the  red  men,  i.  364.  Thmt  im- 
bounded  love  of  liberty  and  impa- 
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uenoe  of  control,  L  364.  Charac- 
teristic anecdote  of,  vide  note^  i. 
365.  The  present  and  probable 
fntore  condition  of,  i.  367.  Grad- 
Tial  disappearance  of,  i.  367.  Man- 
ner in  which  this  takes  place,  L 
368.  Causes  which  compel  them 
to  recede,  i.  369.  Miseries  attend- 
ing their  forced  migrations,  i.  370. 
Their  only  method  of  escaping  de- 
struction—  war  or  civilization,  i. 
373.  Reasons  why  they  refused  to 
become  civilized  when  it  was  in 
their  power,  and  why  they  cannot 
become  so  now  that  they  desire  it, 
L  375.  Instances  of  this  in  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees,  i.  376. 
Policy  of  the  several  states  toward 
them,  i.  381.  Policy  of  the  federal 
government,  L  382.  Washington's 
advice  respecting  the  treatment  of 
them,  i.  380.  Petition  of  the  Cher- 
okees to  congress,  i.  383. 

Indictment  of  a  public  function- 
ary, the  right  of,  by  the  people,  L 
107. 

Individual  action,  its  influence  upon 
events,  ii.  92. 

Individual  sacrifices  for  the  public 

weal,  great  among  the  Americans, 
iL  112. 

Individual  influence,  less  in  a  demo- 
cratic than  in  an  aristocratic  coun- 
try, ii.  320. 

Individual  rights,  the  danger  of  their 
bemg  despised  in  a  democracy,  ii. 
347. 

Jndividualism,  the  term  defined  and 


ill  jstrated,  vide  note,  iL  104.  Iti 
eKistence  and  influence  in  a  de- 
mocracy, ii.  104.  When  strongest 
among  a  democratic  people,  ii. 
107.  How  restrained  among  the 
Americans  by  their  free  institu- 
tions, &C.,  ii.  109. 

Inflated  style  of  the  American  wri- 
ters and  orators,  iL  82.  The  causes 
of  this,  ii.  82. 

Innovation,  when  mistaken  for  revo- 
lution, ii.  279. 

Insanity,  instances  of,  excessively  nil* 
merons  in  the  United  States,  the 
causes,  &c,  ii.  147.  Suicides  com- 
paratively rare  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, iL  147. 

Institutions  of  government,  respect 
paid  to,  by  the  Americans,  ii.  315. 

Intellectual  superiority,  a  character^ 
istic  of  the  American  women,  iL 
225. 

Intercommunicaticm,  its  freedom 
among  the  Americans,  iL  79. 

Intercourse  of  Americans  rendered 
easy  by  the  principle  of  equality, 
ii.  178. 

Interest,  opinions  of,  in  aristocratic 
ages,  ii.  129. 

Interest,  personal,  correct  opinions 
of,  iL  132. 

Interest,  principle  of,  its  influence  in 
connexion  with  religious  matterSi 
iL  133.  A  means  of  extending  tht 
popularity  of  a  religious  belief, 
iLl34. 
Interest,  the  motives  of,  all-pervadlog 
in  the  United  States,  ii.  163. 
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Judgesy  the,  m  the  UDited  Stmteti  re- 
mark! OQ  their  right  of  deelmriDg 
mnj  law  ancoostitutiooa],  L  103. 
Other  powera  granted  to  them,  L 

107. 
K  Judicial  power  of  the  United  Sutea, 
iu  inflaence  on  political  socie- 
ty, &c,  L  101.  That  retained  by 
the  Anglo-Americana  common  to 
all  nations,  L  101.  The  extent  of 
iu  prerogatives,  &c,L  160.  Safety 
of  the  Union  dependant  upon 
the  right  discretioiiary  use  of^  L 
160. 

Judicial  power  in  confederations,  the 
utility  of^  L  146.  Its  essential 
qualities,  iL  340. 

Judicial  system  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, its  peculiar  characteristics, 
1.102. 

Judiciary,  the,  its  political  impor- 
tance and  influence  in  the  United 
States,  L  145.    The  difficulties  of 

•  treating  this  subject,  L  145.  Iu 
national  organization,  L  147. 

Jnrisdlctioii,  different  eases  of,  L 150. 

Jurisdiction,  the  federal,  the  matter 
and  party  of,  &c,  i.  150.  Causes 
resulting  from  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  L  154.  Why  judged  by 
the  federal  tribunals,  L  154.  Cau- 
les  relating  to  the  non-performance 
ot  ooQtraeta»  tried  by  the  federal 
courts,  i.  155. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  their  appoints 
mcnt,  &C.,  in  New  England,  L  75. 


Lacqqey,  iu  original  signiieatiai^ 
&c.,in  Franee,  iL188. 

Lafayette,  General,  his  reoiarkB  oa 
history,  iL  91. 

Land,  the  purchases  ol^  from  the  In- 
dians by  the  American  goFemmcBt, 
how  effected,  i.  372. 

Land,  owners  ot^  and  tenantry,  how 
afieeted  by  democratic  institntiaoa^ 
iL  196.  How  afieeted  in,  by  azb- 
tocratic  institutions,  iL  196. 

Language,  how  afieeted  by  the  desk- 
ocratic  principle,  iL  67. 

Language,  spoken,  iu  peculiaritiet 
In  the  United  States,  compared 
with  England,  ii.  tn^.  Thecausas 
of  these,  iL  68. 

Language,  alterations  in,  superindu- 
ced by  the  lore  of  change,  iL  69. 

Language,  the  causes  c^  iu  increase 
in  the  departmenU  of  business,  and 
decrease  in  meuphysics  and  the- 
dogy,  iL  69.  Iu  exposure  to  in- 
noyation  in  a  democracy,  iL  70. 

Law,  respect  paid  to,  in  the  United 
Sutes,  i.  268.  Atuchment  whidi 
the  Americans  retain  fiir  it,  L  269. 
Personal  interest  ot  erery  one  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  law, 
L269. 

Law,  profession  of  the,  in  the  United 
Sutes  serres  as  a  counterpoise  to 
democracy,  i.  297.  Habiu  of  th# 
members  of  the  legal  professiont 
i.  297.  Their  influence  on  the 
future,  L  298.    In  what  manner 
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the  poTsaits  of  Iftwyert  give  an 
aristocratic  tarn  to  their  ideas,  and 
the  causes  of  this,  L  300.  Causes 
which  tend  to  check  this,  i.  300. 
Use  of  lawyers  to  a  despot,  i.  299. 
The  aristocracy  of  America  to  he 
found  mainly  in  the  bench  and  at 
the  bar,  L  302.  The  influence  of  , 
lawyers  on  American  society,  i. 
308.  Their  peculiar  magisterial 
habits,  how  they  affect  the  legis- 
lature, the  administration,  and  the 
people,  L  305. 

Legislation,  uniformity  of,  in  a  dem- 
ocratic nation,  iL  308. 

Legidatire  power,  the,  of  the  state, 
i.86. 

Legislatiye  body,  its  diyision  into 
two  branches,  their  respectire 
functions,  &c.,  L  86. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  its  paramount 
importance  in  a  democracy,  ii.  348. 

Life  in  the  United  States,  anti-poetic, 
ii.79. 

Literary  characteristics  of  aristocrat- 
ic and  democratic  countries,  ii.  59. 

Literature,  the  trade  of,  in  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  nations,  iL  63. 

Literature,  ancient,  contrasted  with 
modem  among  a  democratic  peo- 
ple, iL  65.  Characteristic  differ^ 
ences  of^  ii.  92. 
literature,  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  its  study,  iL  65. 

Local  authcnities,  their  activity  and 

completeness,  L  82. 
Local   distinctions   of  the   United 
States,  iL  193. 


Local  peculiarities  of  the  United 
States,  iL  280. 

Local  administmtiMd  m  the  United 
Statte,  and  its  political  influence, 
L  88.  Not  centralized  in  Amer- 
ica, L  89.  Evils  resulting  from 
this,  i.  90. 

Louis  XrV.,  the  age  of  criticisms  on 
the  dramatic  productions  of,  ii.  87. 

Love  of  well-being,  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  a  democratic  age,  ii.  26. 

Love  of  physical  gratification  in  aris- 
tocratic and  democratic  countries 
compared,  iL  139. 

Love  of  display  in  foreign  countries, 
a  characteristic  of  the  Americans, 
H.  184. 

Love  of  gain,  the  prevailing  passion 
among  the  Americans,  ii.  243. 

Love  of  peace,  in  a  democracy,  its 
dangers  and  their  remedies,  iL  284. 

Love  of  repose,  prejudicial  to  military 
pursuits,  ii.  292. 

Love  of  public  tranquillity  in  demo- 
cratic countries  the  ruling  senti- 
ment, iL  313. 

Lower  orders,  the  rudeness  and  in- 
civility of;  in  aristocratic  countries, 
the  cause  of^  L  23. 

Lower  ordera  in  England,  the  present 
state  of,  ii.  319. 

Luxury,  the  hypocrisy  of,  a  charac- 
teristic of  ademocraticnatioD,ii.  52. 
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Machiavelli,  his  observations  on  wai^ 
ii.  300. 
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Magittntcs,  their  being  elecdve,  a 
cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  ii.  112. 

Mahometanism,  the  system  of,  incon- 
sistent with  a  state  of  general  in- 
telligence, ii.  23. 

Majority,  the  desires  of,  subordinates 
all  authority,  a  natural  eril  of  de- 
mocracy, L  143.  Increasing  power 
of,  in  the  United  States,  i.  278.  Its 
tyranny,  L  280.  How  the  princi- 
ple of  the  sovereignity  of  the  peo- 
ple is  to  be  understood,  i.  280. 
Precautions  necessary  to  control  its 
action,  i.  281.  The  consequences 
of  these  having  been  remitted  in 
the  United  States,  i.  281.  An  in- 
stance of  its  despotic  power  at 
Baltimore  in  1812,  jwte,  i.  282. 
Effects  of  its  unlimited  power  upon 
the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  pub- 
lic officers  in  the  United  States,  i. 
283.  The  power  it  exercises  upon 
opinions  in  America,  i.  284.  Its 
decisions  final,  the  reasons  of  this, 
i.  284.  Its  moral  power  and  influ- 
ence, i.  285.  Despotism,  deprived 
of  its  physical  instruments,  its 
sway  on  the  minds  of  men,  i.  286. 
Effects  of  its  tyranny  on  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  Americans, 
1.  287.  Why  more  seen  in  the 
manners  than  in  the  conduct  of  so- 
ciety, i.  288.  Its  influence  in 
checking  the  development  of 
leading  characters,  i.  288.  Why 
there  is  more  patriotism  in  the 
people,  than  in  those  who  govern, 


L  201.  Daqgcrs  wkiek 
from  the  exercise  of  itagrett 
er,  L  292.  Its  abuse  of  the  power. 
L  292.  How  its  power  is  aMva 
centralized  and  eneigetie  thaa 
those  of  the  mooarchies  of  Europe, 
i.  293.  The  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  this,  i.  293.  OpuiioBs 
of  Hamilton  and  Jefferaoa  oa  tke 
subject,  i.  293.  Some  cantes 
which  mitigate  its  XjTumj  in  the 
United  States,  L  295.  Its  abeeoce 
of  central  administration,  L  295. 

Man,  philosophical  desgriptioo  ol,  b. 
80.  The  truesnbject  of  poetry,  ii.  80. 

Man,  physically  considered  in  com* 
nexion  with  the  lower  animals,  vu 
lOT. 

Manners,  how  they  become  softeaed 
and  refined  as  social  conditioos 
become  more  equal,  ii.  173.  Other 
causes  which  tend  to  their  im- 
provement, ii.  173. 

Manners,  American,  cold  and  often 
coarse,  ii.  J  85.  Some  reflectioos  on, 
ii.230.  Deficient. in  dignity,  ii.  130. 
Ludicrous  delineation  of,  ii.  231. 

Manners  in  a  democracy  contrasted 
witli  those  in  an  aristocratic  coob- 
try,  ii.  232. 

Manufactures,  tendency  of  a  democ- 
racy to  foster,  ii.  169.  Character- 
istics of  those  who  embark  in  them, 
ii.  170.  Their  growth  a  means  of 
strengthening  a  government,  ii. 
31^. 

Manufacturing  classes,  their  general 
distress,  &c,  ii.  201. 
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Manufacturing  property,  its  extent 
does  not  render  a  people  less  de- 
pendant, iL  330. 

Marriage  tie,  respect  for,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  i.  332. 

Martial  prowess,  in  Rome,  Plutarch's 
remarks  on,  ii.  250. 

Martial  valour  in  the  United  States 
little  prized,  ii.  253. 

Massachusetts,  colony  of,  the  charter 
of  King  Charles  granted  in  1628, 
i.36. 

Masters  and  servants,  the  relation  of, 
how  affected  by  the  democratic 
principle,  ii.  187.  Their  condition 
in  England,  France,  and  America, 
compared,  ii.  187.  Their  condition 
in  revolutionary  times,  iL  194. 

Materialism,  the  doctrine  of,  its  per- 
nicious tendency,  ii.  154. 

Metempsychosis,  the  doctrine  of, 
compared  with  materialism,  iL  155. 

Mexico,  its  conquest  by  the '  Span- 
iards, &c,  ii.  56. 

Middle  ages,  character  of  the  chroni- 
clers of,  ii.  174. 

Military  service,  in  aristocratic  coun- 
tries compared  with  democratic, 
ii.  287.  Its  advantages  to  civil 
life  in  a  democracy,  iL  293. 

Military  rank,  degrees  of  inalienable 
in  a  republic,  ii.  288. 

Military  commanders  in  a  democrat- 
ic country  generally  disinclined  to 
war,  iL  289. 

Military  pursuits,  opposed  by  the  love 
of  well-being,  in  a  democracy,  ii. 
892. 


Military  men,  their  fondness  for  cen- 
tralization in  government,  ii.  321. 

Military  oligarchy,  its  probable  re- 
sults, ii.  338. 

Military  profession,  the,  its  advanta- 
ges  to  civil  life  in  a  republic,  ii. 
293. 

Military  discipline  among  the  an- 
cients, iL  297. 

Military  discipline  among  democratic 
armies  not  counteracted  by  the 
principle  of  equality,  ii.  296.  Its 
characteristics  in  democratic  ar- 
mies, ii.  296. 

Milton,  John,  his  additions  to  the 
English  language,  ii.  68. 

Mississippi,  its  source,  tributaries, 
Indian  name,  &c.,  i.  18. 

Mississippi,  valley  of  the,  its  grand 
aspect,  probable  origin,  &c.,  i.  19. 

Montaigne,  his  additions  to  the 
French  language,  vide  note,  ii.  68. 
His  remarks  on  virtue,  &^.,  ii.  130. 

Moral  code  of  the  United  States 
compared  with  that  of  France,  ii. 
227. 

Morals  in  America,  how  aided  by 
equality  of  condition,  ii.  218. 

Morals  of  Americans  superior  to 
those  of  the  English,  as  depicted 
in  their  literary  productions,  ii.  217. 

Municipal  bodies  and  townships, 
their  system  of  operation  in  Amer- 
ica, L  61. 

Mutual  >  obligations,  originating  in 
the  laws  o!  society,  u.  174. 

Mutual  relations,  influence  of  the 
democratic  principle  upon,  iL  202. 
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N. 


li«tiaiial  features  of  the  timet  of 
the  first  settlers  of  the  new  world, 
1.2S. 

Nt^ioDsl  works  of  the  Americans, 
1LI68. 

Necessit]r,  the  doctrine  ci,  iu  infla- 
ence  on  society,  ii  93. 

Kegroes  in  the  United  States,  their 
relatire  position  and  destiny,  L  362. 
Compared  with  the  Indians  and 
Americans,  L  362.  Origin  of  their 
condition  of  shiTery,  L  363.  Their 
situation  and  its  dangers  to  the 
whites,  i.  386.  Why  it  is  more 
difficolt  to  aholish  slavery  now 
than  it  was  in  ancient  times,  L  387. 
Prejodices  against  the  whites  in- 
creased as  slavery  hecomes  abol- 
ished, L  389.  Their  situation  in 
the  northern  and  southern  states, 
i.  390.  Why  the  Americans  seek 
to  abolish  slavery,  i.  392.  That 
servitude  which  debases  the  slave 
is  prejudicial  to  the  master,  L  392. 
Contrast  betwe^  the  right  and 
left  bank  of  the  Ohio — causes  of 
the  difference,  L  393.  The  black 
race,  as  well  as  slavery,  recedes 
toward  the  south  —  the  ezplana* 
tioiiofthefact,L397.  Difficulties 
attending  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  south,  u  399.  Dangers  to 
come —general  anxiety,  te.,  L400. 
Foundation  of  Liberia  in  Airica,  i 
468.    Why  the  Americans  of  the 


south  increase  the  haidihips  ef 
slavery,  while  they  are  ^stressed 
at  its  continuance,  L  410» 

New  England  States,  origin  of  tlMir 
social  theory,!.  30.  Characteria- 
ticsofits  first  colonists,  L  31.  liar 
thaniel  Morton's  account  of  the 
first  settlers  in  the,  L  32.  Bapid 
increase  of  their  population,  i.  35. 
Their  himiogeneousaiid  democrat- 
ic character,  L  35.  Favourable 
system  of  the  EngOsh  govenme&t 
in,  L  36.  Their  townships  eoBsti- 
tnted  in  1650,  L  40.  Their  public 
affiurs  discussed  by  citizens  in  the 
market-places,  L  40.  The  sover^ 
eignty  of  their  townships  in  their 
internal  affiurs  and  sulijeetioa  10 
the  state  in  all  other  matters,  L  66. 
Townships  of  the  New  Eo^and 
states  compared  with  those  of 
France,  L  67.  The  public  spirit 
of,  Sec.,  i.  68.  Mode  of  adminia- 
tration  ci,  &c,  L  72. 

New  school  of  i^osophy,  its  origin, 
&C.,  iL  3.  Why  more  followed  by 
the  French,  iL  4. 

Newspapers,  their  influence  on  pab- 
lie  associations,  &e.,  ii.  119.  Their 
extent  in  proportion  to  the  centra- 
lization of  government,  ii.  12QL 
The  causes  of  their  great  circo- 
lation  in  the  United  States,  ii. 
121. 

Non-commissioned  officers  in  a  dem* 
ocratic  army,  remarks  on,  iL  289 
Thdr  desire  for  wir.iL  289. 
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O. 

ObtrasiTeneM  of  the  Americans  lUnt- 
trated,  &&,  iL  182. 

Oflkers,  the,  of  govemmeat  in  a  de- 
mocracy, hatred  of^  by  the  people, 
li.  315. 

Opinions,  individual,  why  prevalent 
in  the  United  States,  ii  2. 

Opinions,  unsettled,  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, a  result  of  their  cooditioD, 
ii.74. 

Ojunions  of  interest  in  aristocratic 
ages,  ii.  129. 

Opinions  of  the  majority  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  their  arbitrary  charac- 
ter, iL  274. 

Opinions  on  the  probable  tendencies 
of  gOYemments,  ii.  350. 


P. 


Panics,  commercial,  thebr  causes,  iL 
168. 

Pantheism,  causes  of  its  existence  in 
democratic  ages,  iL  31.  In  Fiance 
and  Germany,  iL  31. 

Parental  authority,  its  condition  in 
the  United  States,  iL  202.  Causes 
of  its  limitation,  ii.  203.  In  aris- 
tocratic countries,  iL  204. 

Pariiament  of  England,  the  influence 
(/its  debates,  ii.  97. 

Piarties,  division  of^  in  the  United 
States,  their  different  charecteris- 
ties,  L  186.  Ghreat  extent  of,  in 
America,  i.  187.  Federalists,  re- 
publicans, kCf  defeat  of  the  for- 


I 


mer,  1. 188.  Difficulty  of  creating 
in  the  Um'ted  States,  L  190.  Con- 
test of  Greheral  Jackson  with  the 
bank,  L  191.  Members  of,  their 
duty  to  their  constituents,  iL  95. 

Party,  aristocratic,  remains  of,  in  the 
United  States,  its  characteristics, 
L  191. 

Pascal,  the  motives  whidi  impelled 
his  deep  research,  iL  44.  His  re- 
marks on  religious  belief;  iL  134 
His  opinions  on  quality,  &c.,  iL 
260. 

Patriotism  of  the  Americans,  renuurks 
on,  iL  240.  Absence  of  it  in  the 
feudal  ages,  iL  240. 

Peace,  the  desire  of,  a  characteristic 
of  democratic  ages,  iL  280. 

People,  the,  why  they  may  strictly 
be  said  to  govern  in  the  United 
States,  L  184. 

People,  the  source  of  power,  a  sen- 
timent advancing  in  the  European 
states,  iL  310. 

People,  the,  different  sense  of  the 
term  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
iL64 

Personal  interest  involved  in  a  desire 
for  the  general  good,  ii.  129. 

Philosophical  method  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, remarks  on,  iL  1. 

Physical  well-being,  prevalent  taste 
in  America  compared  with  En- 
gland, iL  136. 

Physical  gratifications,  their  tmdmej 
to  materialism,  jL  141. 

Pilgrims,  the,  Morton^  aeooont  of 
the  departure  of,  L  33. 
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naee-hontiiig  in  the  United  Statei, 
ii.:?65.    Its  enls,  &e.,  iL  266. 

Pkto,  his  belief  in  materialism,  iL 
155. 

Plntaich's  remarks  on  martuu  paw- 
ess,  &c,  iL  250, 

Poetry,  philosophical  definition  of^iL 
75.  Its  sources  among  a  demo- 
cratic people,  iL  75.  lu  subjects 
rendered  less  numerous  but  more 
vast  by  the  influence  of  tne  princi- 
ple of  equality,  iL  81. 

Folitacal  adfantages  of  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States, 
L  97. 

Political  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  remarks  on,  L  109.  Its  op- 
eration mild,  consequently  a  pow- 
erful instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  majority,  L  111. 

Political  jurisdiction  of  England  and 
France,  their  respectife  uses,  L 
110. 

Political  associatiaM  in  the  United 
States,  L  204.  Uses  made  of  them 
by  the  Americans,  L  205.  Their 
classification,  i.  205.  How  the 
people  of  the  United  States  apply 
the  representative  system  to  them, 
L  206.  The  great  convention  of 
1831  relating  to  the  tarifi*,  i.  207. 
Why  their  unlimited  right  is  less 
dangerous  in  America  than  else- 
where. L  208.  Their  activity  in  a 
democratic  country,  L  209.  Their 
limiutions,  &c.,  ii.  128.  Their 
different  manner  in  which  they 
art  understood   in  Europe   and 


,L209.    Diffeicnt 
which  they  are  applied,  L  211. 

Political  equality  distinguished  Iran 
political  freedom,  u.  100. 

Political  agitations,  no  ultimate  in- 
jury  to  a  state,  iL  126. 

Political  ambition,  its  violent  char* 
acter,  iL  262. 

Political  society,  the  influence  of 
democratic  sentiments  upon,  iL  305. 

Political  revolutions,  remarks  apoo, 
iL352. 

Pompous  expressions,  their  afieeted 
use  by  the  ignorant,  iL  70. 

Popular  belief,  its  sources  and  th« 
causes  of  its  diversity  among  dem- 
ocratic nations,  ii.  7.  The  neces- 
sity for  union  in,  ii.  8.  The  effect 
of  aristocratic  influence  upon,  iL  9. 

Popular  favour,  the  kind  of  seiftcea 
necessary  in  a  delegate  to  ensure 
it  in  the  United  States,  iL  111. 

Popularity,  the  love  of,  great  in  the 
representatives  of  a  democratii: 
people,  ii.  95. 

Posterity,  little  regard  for,  among  the 
Americans,  iL  262. 

Poverty,  its  extent  inaristoemtie  and 
democratic  countries  compared,  iL 
268. 

Power  of  the  majority  in  the  Unitad 
States  unlimited,  L  278. 

Power,  supreme,  in  the  United  States 
emanates  from  the  people,  iL  300. 

Power,  insecurity  of^  in  a  represeii*ft- 
tive  of  the  United  States,  iL  95l 

Precocious  marriages  in  Ameoea 
rare,  iL  213. 
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Precocity  of  American  females,  ii. 

209. 
preference  for  established  opinions 

in  America,  ii.  276. 
President,  the,  elective  and  responsi- 
ble, his  dependencies,  &c,  i.  124. 
His  salary  fixed  on  his  entry  into 
office,  i.  125.    Suspensive  veto,  i. 
126.    Difference  of  position  with 
that  of  a  constitutional  king  of 
France,  i.  127.  The  mere  executor 
'   of  the  law,  i.  128.    The  checks 
,      upon,  in  the  exercise  of  .the  execu- 
tive authority,  i.  129.    His  power 
to  nominate  public  officers,  L  129. 
Prerogatives  of,  no  opportunity  of 
exercising,  i.  130.    Why  he  does 
not  require  the  majority  of  the  two 
houffes  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  the  government,  i.  131. 
The  election  of,  i.  137.    Case  in 
which  the  house  of  representatives 
is  called  upon  to  choose,  i.  140. 
Re-election  of  a  president,  the  rea- 
sons for  and  against  it,  L  142. 
Press,  liberty  of  the,  its  extent  and 
influence  in  America,  i.  194.    Rea- 
sons of  some  nations  for  cherishing 
It,  L  195.  A  necessary  consequence 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as 
understood  in  America,  i.  196. 
Press,  periodipalf  violent  language  i£ 
the,  in  the  United  States,  L  196. 
Peculiar  propensities  of  it,  L  196. 
*       Judicial  prosecutions  of  it  rare  in 
the  United  States,  i  200.    Why  it 
is  less  powerful  in  America  than 
«latwher«,  i.  201.     Its  (^Moioiis 


more  firm  in  the  Umled  States  than 
in  Europe,  i.  202. 

Pride  of  descents,  the  secret  love  of, 
among  the  Americans,  ii.  184. 

Pride,  the  ruling  vice  of  the  age,  ii. 
263. 

Pride  and  servility,  alike  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  democratic  people, 
iu  314. 

Primogeniture,  the  influence  of  its 
non-existence  in  the  United  States, 
u.  38. 

Principles,  stability  of,  and  mutability 
of  actions,  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  ii.  273. 

Private  independence,  how  susuined 
in  democratic  countries  and  also  in 
aristocratic,  ii.  344. 

Privilege,  hatred  of,  in  a  democracy 
most  intense  when  most  rare,  ii. 
314.  How  favourable  to  concen- 
tration, ii.  314. 

Privileges  of  society,  and  those  of  in- 
dividuals, the  estimate  of,  in  a  de- 
mocracy, ii.  309. 

Privileges,  exclusive,  repugnant  to  a 
democratic  people,  iL  306. 

Productions  of  magnitude  few  in  tha 
United  States,  ii.  f)^. 

Promotion,  its  rarity  in  a  democratie 
anny  during  peace,  ii.  293. 

Propensities  of  men,  in  democratic  na* 

tions  to  despise  their  rulers,  iL  361. 

Property,  its  influence  in  aristociatie 

countries  on  marriage,  ii.  819. 
Property,  division  of,  in  the  Unitad 
Sutet,  and  its  inflocnce  on  the 
fiunily  rektioos,  iL  205. 
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Property,  lave  of,  prevalent  in  the 
United  States,  ii.  272. 

Protestanism,  its  tendency  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  iL  29. 

Protracted  war,  dangerous  to  a  re- 
poblic,  iL  285. 

provincial  institutions  more  necessa- 
ry in  proportion  as  the  social  coo- 
dition  becomes  more  democratic, 
l99. 

TMk  associations,  in  civil  life, 
among  the  Americans,  their  uses, 
te.,  iL  114.  In  England  and 
America  compared,  ii.  1 1 5.  Their 
power  and  influence,  ii.  116.  The 
duty  of  a  government  to  foster 
them,  iL  117. 

PuUic  oflicers  under  the  control  of 
the  democracy  in  the  United  States, 
i.  223,  Their  remunerations,  L 
224.  Arbitrary  power  of  magis- 
trates in  America  greater  than  in 
absolute  monarchies,  i.  225.  In 
New  England,  vide  noto,  L  227. 
In  aristocratic  countries  compared 
with  democratic,  their  motives, 
tee.,  iL  162. 

Public  qunioD,  force  of,  in  the  United 
States,  iL  277.  Its  progress  in  the 
world  at  large,  iL  278.  Causes  of 
its  changes  illustrated,  ii.  275.  Its 
restricted  influence  in  America,  iL 
2.  Its  influence  on  a  democratic 
people,  iL  9.  Its  foundation  in  the 
principle  of  equality,  iL  11. 

PoUic  Spirit  in  the  United  States,  L 
968.  Patriotism  of  instincts  and 
fiflectiop,  their  respective  eharao- 


teristics,  L  268.  That  nations  ought 
to  acquire  the  second  when  the 
first  has  disappeared,  L  263.  EflTorts 
of  the  Americans  to  acquire  it,  L 
263.  Individual  interest,  its  inti- 
mate connexion  with  that  of  th^ 
country,  L  264. 


R. 


Races,  the,  which  inhabit  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  theii 
present  condition,  and  probable  fu- 
ture destiny,  i.  361. 

Radne,  his  pre&ce  to  Britannicos^ 
&c.,  iL  85. 

Rank,  military  degrees  of,  in  a  repub- 
lic inalienable,  iL  288. 

Raphael,  remarks  on  some  pictures 
of,  iL  53. 

Religion  and  liberty,  incorporated  in 
the  fint  institutions  of  New  Eng^ 
land,  L  43.  Principal  causes  which 
render  religion  powerful  in  Amer- 
ica, L  336.  Care  takm  to  sepaf- 
ate  church  and  state,  L  337.  Th» 
laws,  public  opinion,  and  even  the 
clergy,  concur  to  promote  this  end, 
L  337.  Influence  of  it  on  the  mind 
in  the  United  Sutes  attributable  to 
this,  L  33a  What  the  natural 
state  of  men  with  regard  to  it  nt 
the  present  time,  L  342.  What 
the  peculiar  and  incidental  eausea 
which  prevent  men  in  certain 
countries  from  arriving  at  thk 
state,  L  343.  Fewer  external  fixms 
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of  it  required  in  a  democratic  age, 
iL  25.  Austeritf  in,  iu  &tal  tend- 
enqr,  iL26L 

Religion,  the  inflaenee  (^worldly  in- 
terests upon  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, ii.  135. 

Religions,  their  Tsriety  and  extent  in 
the  United  States,  iL  142. 

Religions  opinions,  their  indirect  in- 
fluence upon  society  in  America,  L 
331.  Respect  for  the  marriage  tie, 
i.  332.  In  what  respect  they  con- 
fine the  imagination  and  check  the 
passion  for  innovation  among  the 
Americans,  i.  333.  Opinions  of 
the  Americans  on  the  political  util- 
ity of  religion,  L  334.  Their  exer- 
tions to  extend  and  secure  its  pre- 
dominance, L  335.  Institutions  of 
America,  ii.  4.  Sects,  their  difer- 
f  sityin  the  United  States,  iL  5. 
Belief^  the  influence  it  derives  from 
the  democratic  principle,  iL  20.  Its 
tendency  to  induce  the  contempla- 
tion of  immaterial  objects,  iL  154. 
Independence,  its  supposed  incom- 
patibility with  political  freedom, 
iL22. 

Rents  of  Farms  in  Europe,  their  in- 
crease a  proof  of  the  advance  of 
the  democratic  principle,  ii.  197. 

Republican  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  their  probable  duration,  i. 
450.  The  Union  accidental,  L  451. 
A  republic,  the  natural  state  of  the 
Americans,  i.  452.  Reasons  of  this, 
L  453.  To  destroy  it  the  laws 
nmst  be  wholly  changed  and  also 


public  manners,  L  453.  Montee- 
quieu's  remarks  on  the  sulgeetf  i. 
455.  The  difllculties  which  woold 
be  experienced  by  the  Americana 
in  creating  an  aristocracy,  L  458. 
Constitutioii  commonly  supposed 
short-lived,  iL  342. 

Reserve,  habits  of,  among  the  Frendi 
women  contrasted  with  Ameriean« 
iL  210. 

Restless  spirit  of  the  Americans, 
causes  of,  iL  144. 

Revolutions,  their  effects,  &e.,  ii.  5, 
The  causes  which  excite  them,  iL 
267.  Their  objects,  ace,  iL  26S. 
Their  consequences,  &c.,  ii.  270. 
Modemmethodofjudgingol^iL270. 

Revolutionary  passion  opposed  to 
commercial  pursuits,  iL  271.  Hab- 
iu  and  notions  in  a  democracy, 
their  after  influence,  ii.  349. 

Rhode  Island,  the  general  assembly 
declared  its  government  democrat- 
ic in  1641,  L  140. 

Rights  of  sov^ezeign^y  exercised  by 
the  legislature  of  the  New  £n|^and 
states,  L  38. 

Rights  of  inspection  and  indictment 
of  the  court  of  sessions  of  New 
England,  L  78. 

Rights,  the  noti<m  of,  essential  to  a 
great  people,  how  imparted,  L  265. 

Roman  Catholic  priests,  their  char- 
acteristics in  the  United  States,  ii. 
27.  Religion,  its  progress  and  ex- 
tent in  the  United  States,  iL  29. 
Its  tendency  to  infidelity,  iL  29. 

Roman  municipalities  the  power  and 
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extent  of » ii.  336.  Emperors,  their 
imboanded  influeDce,  ii.  336. 

Romans,  the,  their  ignorance  and 
greatness,  ii.  56.  *  Their  cruelty  to 
captires,  li.  177. 

Balers,  in  a  democracy,  the  corrup- 
tion and  vices  of,  and  consequent 
effects  on  the  public  morals,  L 
243.  In  aristocratic  and  democrat* 
ic  countries  compared,  i.  243. 


S. 


Sabbath,  the  respect  paid  to  in  the 
United  States,  ii.  152. 

Savings'  banks,  their  origin  and  in- 
fluence, ii.  327. 

Sciences,  the  causes  of  their  limited 
progress  in  the  United  States,  ii. 

•  35.  How  they  are  theoretically 
studied  in  aristocratic  countriet  and 
practically  in  democratic,  ii.  45. 

Self-sacrifice,  acts  of,  involred  in  the 
principle  of  interest,  ii.  131. 

Senate,  the,  and  house  of  representa^ 
lives,  difference  between,  i.  124. 

Senate  named  by  the  provincial  le- 
gislature, the  representatives  by 
the  people,  i.  124.  Terms  of  the 
several  officers  of,  L  124. 

Sensitiveness  of  the  Americans 
abroad,  and  the  absence  of  it  at 
home,  iL  181. 

Seriousness  of  the  Americans,  partly 
influenced  by  their  political  insti- 
tutions, iL  234. 

Stfvants  in  the  United  States,  their 
paeuliarities,  iL  190. 


Servants  and  masters  in  America, 
their  similarity  of  condition,  iL  191. 

Sevigne,  Madame  de,  letters  of,  iL 
175. 

Sexes,  the,  their  equality  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  ii.  224. 

Similarity  of  tastes  and  habits  super- 
induced by  equality  of  cooditioo, 
ii.  274. 

Slavery,  dishonourable  to  labour, 
causing  idleness,  ignorance,  luxury, 
and  distress,  i.  30.  Why  its  abo- 
lition is  more  difficult  now  than  it 
was  in  ancient  times,  i.  387.  The 
Americans  desire  its  abolition,  L 
392.  How  it  recedes,  as  well  as 
the  black  race,  toward  the  south, 
i.  397.  Difficulties  attending  its 
abolition  in  the  south,  L  399.  Dan- 
gers to  come  —  general  anxiety  on 
the  subject,  &c,  L  400.  Why 
Americans  in  the  south  increase 
the  hardships  of  slavery,  while 
they  are  distressed  at  its  contin- 
uance, i.  410.  Opinions  of,  by  the 
ancients,  ii.  15.  Its  influence  in 
the  southern  states,  ii.  193. 

Small  nations,  the  happiness  and 
freedom  of,  L  161. 

Social  condition  of  the  Anglo-Am^- 
icans,  a  characteristic  of  democra- 
cy, L  47.  Political  consequences 
resulting  from  the,  L  55. 

Social  condition  of  a  democracy,  its 
influence  on  action,  iL  160.  The 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed 
and   the  remedies  for  these,  iL 
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Social  eooditioo  in  England,  ii.  179. 

Social  coDdition  of  France,  past  and 
present,  ii.  222. 

Social  habits  of  the  Americans,  ii. 
179. 

Social  melioration  in  the  United 
States,  more  energetically  bat  less 
perseveringly  conducted  than  in 
Europe,  i.  239. 

Society,  new  forms  of,  its  influence 
on  private  judgement,  ii.  6.  The 
subdivisions  of,  caused  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality,  ii.  228.  Its  sub- 
divisions in  aristocratic  countries, 
il  228.  Its  mixed  character  in  a 
democracy,  ii.  231.  Its  general 
aspect  iu  the  United  States,  iL 
242.  Its  excitements,  monotony, 
vicissitudes,  &c.,  ii.  242. 

Socrates,  his  opinions  on  material- 
ism, &c,  ii.  155. 

Sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  prin- 
ciple of,  in  the  United  States,  i.  57. 
Application  of  the  principle  of,  by 
the  Americans  previous  to  the  rev- 
oIutioD,  1.  58. 

Sovereignty  of  the  nation,  principle 
of,  in  the  composition  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  i.  122. 

Sovereigns  of  Europe,  the  earlier,  the 
origin  of  their  income,  &c.,  iL  326. 
Their  freedom,  &c,  ii  326.  Their 
increased  wealth  and  power,  &c, 
U.Z26. 
State,  the  ezeeative  power  and  inflth 

CBeeofthe,!.  87. 
Swrn,  the  aepaimte,  soverdgnty  of, 
apparently    weaker,    but    really 


stronger  than  that  of  the  UmoB,  L 
178. 

Steam-engine,  its  introduction  by  the 
Americans,  iL  46. 

Strength,  often  the  first  element  of 
national  prosperity,  i.  172. 

Subordinate  classes,  the,  their  notions 
of  pride  and  self-respect,  iL  188. 

Suits  of  the  Union  and  those  of  the 
separate  states,  i.  151. 

Supreme  court,  the,  its  peculiar  char- 
acteristics, in  the  United  States,  i. 
147.  Its  high  rank  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  state,  L  159. 
The  great  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States-^  the  extent  of  its 
prerogative,  its  political  influence, 
&c,  L  159.  The  tranquillity  and 
very  existence  of  the  Union,  de- 
pendant on  the  wise  discretion  of, 
L  161. 

Supreme  power  in  a  democratic  na- 
tion, stronger  than  in  any  other, 
iL  319.  The  causes  which  affect 
its  influence  upon  society,  iL  334. 


T. 


Temperance  societies,  their  extent 
and  influence  in  the  United  States, 
iLll& 

Theatrea,  the,  their  jnflqence  in  form- 
ing the  tastes  of  the  people,  iL  85. 
Their  peculiarities  in  demociatie 
oomtiiaa,  iL  86.  The  mall  at- 
tcodanee  at,  in  the  United  States^ 
the  causes  of  this,  ^,  iL  88» 
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municipal  bodies,  th« 
fjTStem  of,  in  America,  L  61.  Of 
New  £ngland,  deacription  of,  L  63. 

Trades  and  professions,  the  emula- 
tion in,  less  in  democratic  than 
aristocratic  eoontiies,  iL  50. 

Trial  b]r  jory,  in  the  United  States 
considered  as  a  political  institution, 
L  307.    Extract  from  Mr.  Story, 
upon,  L  309.    An  instrument  of 
the  sorereignty  of  the  people,  L 
308.    Composition  of  juries  in  the 
United  States,  L  308.    Effects  of 
the  system  upon  the  national  char- 
acter,  L  309.    Its  tendency  to  ad- 
fance  the  education  of  the  people, 
i  312.    Its  tendency  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates 
and  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  law,^ 
among  the  people,  i  314. 


U. 


tJnion,  the  natural  causeso^  existing 
among  confederated  peoples,  be- 
side laws,  L  178. 

Jnion,  American,  the  causes  in  fa- 
Tonr  of  its  duration,  and  what  dan- 
g«8thnateait,L413.  Beasonswhy 
the  preponderating  fofce  lies  in  the 
states,  i.  413.  Why  it  will  only 
endue,  so  long  as  the  states  choose 
to  belong  to  it,  i  414.  Causes 
which  lend  to  keep  them  united, 
i  480.  Its  utiUty  £at  resisting 
fatign  enemies  and  to  ptcrent  the 
existence  of  foceignera  in  America,  1 


i  421.    No  natural  bnmera  be- 
twen  the  serenl  states,  i.  4tt 
No  conflicting  interests  to  diTids 
them,L422.    Bedprocal interesis 
of  the    northern,  southern,  and 
western  states,  L  423.    Intellaef- 
ual  ties  of  the  Union— unifoimitj 
oi  qnnions,  &c.,  L  424.    Dangen 
to  which  it  is  exposed,  resulting 
from  the  different  characten  and 
paastons  c^  its  citizens,  L  425. 
Character  of  the  citizens  in  the 
north  and  south,  L  431.    The  rap- 
id growth  of  the  Union,  one  of  its 
greatest  dangers,  1433.    Progieaa 
of  the  population  to  the  northwest, 
i.  434.    JPiMsions  originating  firooa 
sudden  turns  of  fortune,  L  435. 
Whether  the  existing  gorenmkCBC 
of  the  Union,  tends  to  gain  strength, 
or  to  lose    it,  L  436.     Tarioos 
signs  ofits  decrease,  L  437.  Inter* 
nal  improrements,  i.  438.    Wastn 
lands,  L  439.    Indians,  te.,  L  440. 
The  bank  and  ito  advantages,  i. 
443.    The  tariff,  L  444.    General 
Jackson,  L  447. 
United  States,  the  advantages  of  thn 

federal  system  at,  173. 
Unlitananism,  the  doctrine  ot,itBes- 
istence  and  influence  in  the  United 
States,  iL  22. 


V. 


Vanity  of  the  Amerfcrans^ 
ii.23a 


\ 
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Tanitf  of  the  English,  ptrtial  ab- 

■ence  of,  ii.  239. 
YindictiTe  character  of  the  Ameri- 

eans,  iL  181. 
Viigfaiia,  the  first  English  colony  of^ 

esublished  in  1607,  L  29. 
"Sxtrayagant  ideas  c^  its  wealth,,  by 

the  first  emigrants,  L  29. 

W. 

Wages,  the  influence  of  democracy 
upon,  their  increase,  &c,  iL  199. 

AVages  in  France,  their  condition, 
&c,  iL200. 

Wages,  their  sodden  rise  and  fall,  IL 
201. 

War,  the  main  peril  of  coofedera- 
tions,  L  181.  The  dread  of,  the 
causes  which  induce  it,  ii  298. 
Some  considerations  on,  in  a  dem- 
ocratic country,  iL  298.  Machia- 
▼elli's  obsenrations  on,  iL  300.  Its 
existence  in  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic countries  compared,  iL  303. 
Civil,  in  democratic  ages,  unfire- 
quent,  iL  303. 


Wars,  great,  why  the  Unkn  haa 
none  to  fear,  L  183. 

Washington,  the  dtyof,  deseiibedy 
ii.  55. 

Wealth,  men  of,  engaged  in  commer- 
cial pursuits,  3cc,  iL  167.  Their 
different  pursuits  in  aristocratic 
and  democratic  countries,  ii.  167. 

Wealthy,  the,  their  intercourse  with 
the  lower  classes,  iL  11 1. 

Winthrop^i  speech  in  defence  of  lib- 
erty, &C.,  i.  42. 

Wives,  in  the  United  States,  their 
peculiar  characteristics,  &c.,  u. 
202.  Their  loss  of  independence 
in  matrimony,  ii.  202. 

Women,  the,  of  America,  respect 
paid  to  them  by  the  opposite  ses, 
ii.  226.  Their  superiority,  the 
source  of  national  greatness,  u.  227. 

Workmen,  the  classes  dt,  numerous 
and  iminformed,  ii.  200* 

World,  the  other,  in  seeking  tne  con- 
cerns o^  the  secret  c^  success  bt 
this,  ii.  159. 

Worldly  pursuits,  excessive  caie^ 
evils  of^  iL  159. 
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APPENDK  A.— Page  20. 

For  informtdon  cooceming  all  the  couotries  of  the  West  which  hare 
not  been  yisited  by  Europeans,  consult  the  account  of  two  ezpeditionft 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  congress  by  Major  Long.  This  traveller 
particularly  mentions,  on  the  subject  of  the  great  American  desert,  that  a 
line  may  be  drawn  nearly  parallel  to  the  20th  degree  of  longitude  *  (meri- 
dian of  Washington),  beginning  from  the  Red  river  and  ending  at  the  river 
Platte.  From  this  imaginary  line  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  bound 
the  ralley  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  lie  immense  plains,  which  are 
almost  entirely  covered  with  sand,  incapable  of  cultivation,  or  scattered 
over  with  masses  of  granite.  In  summer  these  plains  are  quite  destitute 
of  water,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  them  but  herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild 
horses.  Some  hordes  of  Indians  are  also  found  there,  but  in  no  great 
number. 

Major  Long  was  told  that  in  travelling  northward  from  the  river  Platte, 
you  find  the  same  desert  lying  constantly  on  the  left ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  report.    (Long's  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.) 

However  worthy  of  confidence  may  be  the  narrative  of  Major  Long,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  only  passed  through  the  country  of  which  he 
•peaks,  without  deviating  widely  from  the  line  which  he  had  traced  out  fix 
his  journey. 


APPENDIX  B.— Page  21. 

South  A]iSBiCA,in  the  regions  between  the  tropics,  produces  an  incredibU 
profusion  of  climbing-plants,  of  which  the  Flora  of  the  Antilles  alone  pre- 
sents us  with  forty  dififerent  species. 

*  The  20t!i  degree  of  longitude  according  to  the  meridian  of  Washingtoo,  igrest 
Ttty  nearly  with  the  97th  de^ee  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
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Among  the  roost  graceful  of  these  shral>s  is  the  passion-flower,  whkli, 
according  to  Descourtiz,  grows  with  such  Inzariance  in  the  Antilles,  as  to 
climb  trees  by  means  of  the  tendrils  with  which  it  is  prorided,  and  form 
moving  bowers  of  rich  and  elegant  festoons,  decorated  with  blue  and  purple 
flowers,  and  fragrant  with  perfume.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  265.) 

The  mimosa  scandens  (acacia  ^  grandes  gousses)  is  a  creeper  of  eoor- 
iDous  and  rapid  growth,  which  climbs  from  tree  to  tree,  and  sometiiiiea 
covers  more  than  half  a  league.    (Vol.  iii.,  p.  227.) 


APPENDIX  C— Page  22. 

The  languages  which  are  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  America,  frcnn  tne 
Pole  to  Cape  Horn,  are  said  to  be  all  formed  upon  the  same  model,  and 
subject  to  the  same  grammatical  rules ;  whence  it  may  fairly  be  cooduded 
that  all  the  Indian  nations  sprang  from  the  same  stock. 

Each  tribe  of  the  American  continent  speaks  a  difierent  dialect;  but  the 
number  of  languages,  properly  so  called,  is  very  small,  a  fact  which  tends  to 
prove  that  the  nations  of  the  New  World  had  not  a  very  remote  origin. 

Moreover,  the  languages  of  America  have  a  great  degree  of  regularity ; 
from  which  it  seems  probable  that  the  tribes  which  employ  them  had  not 
undergone  any  great  revolutions,  or  been  incorporated,  voluntary  or  bf 
constraint,  with  foreign  nations.  For  it  is  generally  the  union  of  levenl 
languages  into  one  which  produces  grammatical  irregularities. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  American  languages,  especially  those  of  the  nortli, 
first  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  philologists,  when  the  discovery  was 
made  that  this  idiom  of  a  barbarous  people  was  the  product  of  a  coropii- 
cated  system  of  ideas  and  very  learned  combinations.  These  languages 
were  found  to  be  very  rich,  and  great  pains  had  been  taken  at  their  formic 
tion  to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

The  grammatical  system  of  the  Americans  differs  from  all  others  m 
•everal  points,  but  especially  in  the  following: — 

Some  nations  in  Europe,  among  others  the  Germans,  have  the  power  of 
combining  at  pleasure  different  expressions,  and  thus  giving  a  complex  seme 
to  certain  words.  The  Indians  have  given  a  most  surprising  extension  to 
this  power,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  means  of  connecting  a  great  number  of 
ideas  with  a  single  term.  This  will  be  easily  understood  with  the  help  of 
an  example  quoted  by  Mr.  Duponceau,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  America. 

"  A  Delaware  woman  playing  with  a  cat,  or  a  yomig  dog,"  says  this 
writer,  *  is  heard  to  pronounce  the  word  IrJigatschis ;  which  is  thus  com- 
posed: k  is  the  sign  of  the  second  person,  and  signifies  'thou'  or  'thy*; 
uli  is  a  part  of  the  word  vmlit,  which  signifies  'beautiful,'  'pretty';  gat  w 
another  fragment  of  the  word  mchgaty  which  means  'paw';  and  lastly, 
seMs  is  a  diminutive  giving  the  idea  of  smallness.  Thus  is  one  word  the 
Indian  woman  has  expressed,  *  Thy  pretty  little  paw.' " 
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Ttke  another  example  of  the  felicity  with  which  the  savages  of  America, 
have  composed  their  words.  A  yocmg  man  of  Delaware  is  called  pilapt. 
This  word  is  formed  from  pUsitf  chaste,  innocent ;  and  lenapef  man ;  viz, 
man  in  his  purity  and  innocence. 

This  facility  of  combining  words  is  most  remarkable  in  the  strange  forma- 
tion of  their  verbs.  The  most  complex  action  is  often  expressed  by  a  single 
verb,  which  serves  to  convey  all  the  shades  of  an  Idea  by  the  modificatioa 
of  its  construction. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  examine  more  in  detail  this  subject,  which  I  have 
only  glanced  at  superficially,  should  read : — 

1.  The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Duponceau  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hecwelder 
relative  to  the  Indian  languages;  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
X)t  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  America,  published  at  Phila- 
delphia, 1819,  by  Abraham  Small;  vol.  i.,  pp.  356-464. 

3.  The  grammar  of  the  Delaware  or  Lenape  language  by  Geiberger,  and 
the  preface  of  Mr.  Duponceau.    All  these  are  in  the  same  collection,  vol.  iiL 

3.  An  excellent  accoimt  of  these  works,  which  is  at  the  end  d  the  6th 
volume  of  the  American  Encyclopedia. 


APPENDIX  D.— Page  24. 

See  in  Charlevoix,  vol.  L,  p.  235,  the  history  of  the  firat  war  which  tha 
French  inhabitants  of  Canada  carried  on,  in  1610,  against  the  Iroquoia. 
The  latter,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  offered  a  desperate  resistance  to 
the  French  and  their  allies.  Charlevoix  is  not  a  great  painter,  yet  he  ez< 
hibits  clearly  enough,  in  this  narrative,  the  contrast  between  the  European 
mannere  and  those  of  savages,  as  well  as  the  different  way  in  which  the 
two  races  of  men  underatood  the  sense  of  honour. 

When  the  French,  says  he,  seized  upon  the  beaver-skins  which  covered 
the  Indians  who  had  fallen,  the  Hurons,  their  allies,  were  greatly  offended 
at  this  proceeding ;  but  without  hesitation  they  set  to  work  in  their  usual 
manner,  inflicting  horrid  cruelties  upon  the  prisoners,  and  devouring  one  of 
those  who  had  been  killed,  which  made  the  Frenchmen  shudder.  The 
barbarians  prided  themselves  upon  a  scrupulousness  which  they  were  sui^ 
prised  at  not  finding  in  our  nation ;  and  could  not  understand  that  there 
was  less  to  reprehend  in  the  stripping  of  dead  bodies,  than  in  the  devouring 
of  their  flesh  like  wild  beasts. 

Chadevoix  in  another  place  (vol.  i.,  p.  230)  thus  describes  the  firat  tortnra 
of  which  Champlain  was  an  eyewitness,  and  the  return  of  the  Hurons  into 
their  own  village. 

**  Having  proceeded  about  eight  leagues,"  says  he,  **  our  allies  halted :  and 
having  singled  out  one  of  their  captives,  they  reproached  him  with  all  the 
cruelties  which  he  had  practised  upon  the  warrion  of  their  nation  who  had 
fiiUen  into  his  hands,  and  told  him  that  he  might  expect  to  be  treated  in 
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like  manner ;  adding,  that  if  he  had  any  spirit  he  would  proTe  it  bj  singing. 
He  immediately  chanted  forth  his  death-song,  aild  then  his  war-song,  and 
all  the  songs  he  knew,  ^  but  in  a  very  mournful  strain,'  says  Cbamplain, 
who  was  nut  then  aware  that  all  savage  music  has  a  melancholy  character. 
The  tortures  which  succeeded,  accompanied  by  all  the  horrors  which  we 
shall  mention  hereafter,  terrified  tlie  French,  who  made  every  effort  to  pat 
a  stop  to  them,  but  in  vain.  The  following  night  one  of  the  Hurons  haying 
dreamed  that  they  were  pursued,  the  retreat  was  changed  to  a  real  flight, 
and  the  savages  never  stopped  until  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

The  moment  they  perceived  the  cabins  of  their  own  village,  they  cat 
themselves  long  sticks,  to  which  they  fastened  the  scalps  which  had  fallen 
to  their  share,  and  carried  them  in  triumph.  At  this  sight,  the  women 
swam  to  the  canoes,  where  they  received  the  bloody  scalps  from  the  hands 
of  their  husbands,  and  tied  them  round  their  necks. 

The  warriors  offered  one  of  these  horrible  trophies  to  Champlain  ;  they 
also  presented  him  with  some  bows  and  arrows — the  only  spoils  of  the 
Iroquois  which  they  had  ventured  to  seize — entreating  him  to  show  them 
to  the  king  of  France. 

Champlain  lived  a  whole  winter  quite  alone  among  these  barbarians, 
without  being  under  any  alarm  for  his  person  or  property. 


APPENDIX  E.— Page  39. 

Although  the  puritanical  stricmess  which  presided  over  the  establisn- 
ment  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  is  now  much  relaxed,  remarkaUe 
traces  of  it  are  still  found  in  their  habits  and  their  laws.  In  1792,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  anti-Christian  republic  of  France  began  its  ephemeral 
existence,  the  legislative  body  of  Massachusetts  promulgated  the  following 
law,  to  compel  the  citizens  to  observe  the  sabbath.  We  give  the  pream- 
ble and  the  principal  articles  of  this  law,  which  is  worthy  of  the  reader's 
attention. 

"  Whereas,"  says  the  legislator,  "  the  observation  of  the  Sunday  b  an 
affair  of  public  interest ;  inasmuch  as  it  produces  a  necessary  suspension 
of  labour,  leads  men  to  reflect  upon  the  duties  of  life  and  the  errors  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable,  and  provides  for  the  public  and  private 
wocship  of  God  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  universe,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  acts  of  charily  as  are  the  ornament  and  comfort  ot 
Christian  societies: — 

"  Whereas,  irreligious  or  light-minded  persons,  forgetting  the  duties  which 
rhe  sabbath  imposes,  and  the  benufits  which  these  duties  confer  on  society, 
are  known  to  profane  its  sanctity,  by  following  their  pleasures  or  their 
affairs;  this  way  of  acting  being  contrary  to  their  own  interest  as  Chris- 
tians, and  calculated  to  annoy  those  who  do  not  follow  their  example ; 
being  also  of  great  injur)'  to  society  at  large,  by  spreading  a  uslc  for  dis^ 
pation  and  dissolute  manners;— 
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"  B«  it  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  governor,  council,  and  representa- 
tives convened  in  general  court  of  assembly,  that  all  and  every  person  and 
persons  shall,  on  that  day,  carefully  apply  themselves  to  the  duties  of  religion 
and  piety  ;  that  no  tradesman  or  laborer  shall  exercise  his  ordinary  calling, 
and  that  no  game  or  recreation  shall  be  used  on  the  Lord's  day,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  ten  shillings ; — 

**  That  no  one  shall  travel  on  that  day^  or  any  pan  thereof,  under  pain  ol 
forfeiting  twenty  shillings ;  that  no  vessel  shall  leave  a  harbour  of  the  colony ; 
that  «o  persons  shall  keep  outside  the  meetinghouse  during  the  time  of 
public  worship,  or  profane  the  time  by  playing  or  talking,  on  penalty  ot 
five  shillings. 

**  Public-houses  shall  not  entertain  any  other  than  strangers  or  lodgers, 
under  a  penalty  of  five  shillings  for  every  person  found  drinking  or  abiding 
therein. 

**Any  person  in  health  who,  without  sufficient  reason,  shall  omit  to  wor- 
ship God  in  public  during  three  months,  shall  be  condemned  to  a  fine  often 
shillings. 

"Any  person  guilty  of  misbehaviour  in  a  place  of  public  worship  shall  be 
fined  from  five  to  forty  shillings. 

"  These  laws  are  to  be  enforced  by  the  tithing-men  of  each  township,  who 
hare  authority  to  visit  public-houses  on  the  Sunday.  The  innkeeper  who 
shall  refuse  them  admittance  shall  be  fined  forty  shillings  for  such  offence. 

**  The  tithing-men  are  to  stop  traveller8,and  to  require  of  them  their  reason 
for  being  on  the  road  on  Sunday :  any  one  refusing  to  answer  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds  sterling.  If  the  reason  given 
hy  the  traveller  be  not  deemed  by  the  tithing-men  sufficient,  he  may  bring 
the  traveller  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district."  {Law  of  the 
8M  Marchy  1792:  General  Laws  of  MassachiisettSf  vol.  i.,  p.  410. 

**  On  the  11th  March,  1797,  a  new  law  increased  the  amount  of  fines,  half 
of  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  informer.    {Same  collection^  vol.  ii.,  p.  525.) 
On  the  16th  February,  1816,  a  new  law  confirmed  these  measures.  (Same 
collection^  vol.  ii.,  p.  405.) 

Similar  enactments  exist  in  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  revised  in 
1827  and  1828.  (See  Revised  Statutes,  part  i.,  chapter  20,  p.  675. )  In 
these  it  is  declared  that  no  one  is  allowed  on  the  sabbath  to  sport,  to  fish, 
play  at  games,  or  to  frequent  houses  where  liquor  is  sold.  No  one  can  travel 
except  in  case  of  necessity. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  trace  which  the  religious  strictness  and  austere 
manners  of  the  first  emigrants  have  left  behind  them  in  the  American  laws. 
In  the  revised  statutes  of  the  state  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  662,  is  the  fol- 
lowing clause : — 

**  Whoever  shall  win  or  lose  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  by  gaming 
or  betting,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  shall  be  found  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  at 
least  five  times  the  value  of  the  sum  lost  or  won ;  which  will  be  paid  to 
the  inspector  of  the  poor  of  the  township.  He  that  loses  twenty-five  dollars 
or  more,  may  bring  an  action  to  recover  them ;  and  if  he  neglects  to  do  so, 
the  intpector  of  the  poor  may  prosecute  the  winner,  and  oblige  him  to  pay 
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into  the  poor's  box  both  the  sum  he  has  gained  and  three  times  at  moeh 
beside." 

The  laws  we  quote  from  are  of  retient  date ;  but  they  are  unintelligible 
without  going  back  to  the  Tery  origin  of  the  colonies.  I  hare  no  doubt  that 
in  our  days  the  penal  part  of  these  laws  is  very  rarely  applied.  Laws  pre- 
serve their  inflexibility  long  after  the  manners  of  a  nation  have  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  time.  It  is  still  true,  however,  that  nothing  strikes  a  for- 
eigner on  his  arrival  in  America  more  forcibly  than  the  regard  to  the  sabbath. 

There  is  one,  in  particular,  of  the  large  American  cities,  in  which  all  social 
movements  begin  to  be  suspended  even  on  Saturday  evening.  You  traverse 
its  streets  at  the  hour  at  which  you  expect  men  in  the  middle  of  life  to  be 
engaged  in  business,  and  young  people  in  pleasure;  and  you  meet  with  soli- 
tude and  silence.  Not  only  have  all  ceased  to  work,  but  they  appear  to  have 
ceased  to  exist.  Neither  the  movements  of  industry  are  heard,  nor  the  ac- 
cents of  joy,  nor  even  the  confused  murmur  which  arises  from  the  midst  of 
a  great  city.  Chains  are  hung  across  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  churches ;  the  half-closed  shutters  of  the  houses  scarcely  admit  a  ray  of 
sun  into  the  dwellings  of  the  citizens.  Now  and  then  you  perceive  a  soli- 
tary individual,  who  glides  silently  along  the  deserted  streets  and  lanes. 

Next  day,  at  early  dawn,  the  rolling  of  carriages,  the  noise  of  hammers,  the 
cries  of  the  population,  begin  to  make  themselves  heard  again.  The  city  is 
awake.  An  eager  crowd  hastens  toward  the  resort  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try ;  everything  around  you  bespeaks  motion,  bustle,  hurry.  A  feverish  ac- 
tivity succeeds  to  the  lethargic  stupor  of  yesterday :  you  might  almost  sup- 
poi^e  that  they  had  but  one  day  to  acquire  wealth  and  to  enjoy  it. 


APPENDIX  F.-.Pagc  44. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that  in  the  chapter  which  has  just  been 
read,  I  have  not  had  the  intention  of  giving  a  history  of  America.  My  only 
object  was  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  influence  which  the  opin- 
ions and  manners  of  the  first  emigrants  had  exercised  upon  the  &te  of  the  ' 
diflerent  colonies  and  of  the  Union  in  general.  I  have  therefore  confined 
myself  to  the  quotation  of  a  few  detached  fragments. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  deceived,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  by  pur- 
suing the  path  which  I  have  merely  pointed  out,  it  would  be  easy  to  present 
such  pictures  of  the  American  republics  as  would  not  be  unworthy  the  at-  ^ 
teotion  of  the  public,  and  could  not  fail  to  suggest  to  the  statesman  matter 
for  reflection. 

Not  being  able  to  devote  myself  to  this  labour,  I  am  anxious  to  render  it 
easy  to  others ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  subjoin  a  short  catalogue  and  analysis 
of  the  works  which  seem  to  me  the  most  important  to  consult. 

At  the  head  of  the  general  documents,  which  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
examine,  I  place  the  work  entitled  An  Historical  Collection  of  State  Fa- 
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pen,  and  other  authentic  Documents,  bteuded  as  Materials  for  a  History 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  Ebenezer  Hasard.  The  first  volume 
of  this  compilation,  which  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1792,  contains  a 
literal  copy  of  all  the  charters  granted  by  the  crown  of  England  to  the  emi- 
grants, as  well  as  the  principal  acts  of  the  colonial  governments,  during  the 
commencement  of  iheir  existence.  Among  other  authentic  documents,  wc 
here  find  a  great  many  relating  to  the  affairs  of  New  England  and  Virginia 
during  this  period.  The  second  volume  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  acts 
of  the  confederation  of  1643.  This  federal  compact,  which  was  entered 
into  by  the  colonies  of  New  England  with  the  view  of  resisting  the  Indians, 
was  the  first  instance  of  union  afforded  by  the  Anglo-Americans.  There 
were  besides  maoy  other  confederations  of  the  same  nature,  before  the  fa- 
mous one  of  1776,  which  brought  about  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

Each  colony  has,  besides,  its  own  historic  monuments,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  curious;  beginning  with  Virginia,  the  state  which  was  first  peo- 
pled. The  earliest  historian  of  Virginia  was  its  founder,  Capt.  John  Smith 
Capt.  Smith  has  left  us  an  octavo  volume,  entitled,  The  generall  Hisiorie 
of  Virginia  and  New  England,  by  Captain  John  Smith,  sometymes  Gov* 
ernour  in  those  Countryes,  and  Admirall  of  New  England;  printed  at 
London  in  1627.  The  work  is  adorned  with  curious  maps  and  engravings 
of  the  time  when  it  appeared ;  the  narrative  extends  from  the  year  1584  to 
1626.  Smith's  work  is  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed.  The  author  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  adventurers  of  a  period  of  remarkable  adventure ; 
his  book  breathes  that  ardour  for  discovery,  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
characterized  the  men  of  his  time,when  the  manners  of  chivalry  were  united 
to  zeal  for  commerce,  and  made  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

But  Capt.  Smith  is  remarkable  for  uniting,  to  the  virtues  which  character- 
ized  his  contemporaries,  several  qualities  to  which  they  were  generally  stran- 
gers :  his  style  is  simple  and  concise,  his  narratives  bear  the  stamp  of  truth, 
and  his  descriptions  are  free  from  false  ornament. 

This  author  throws  most  valuable  light  upon  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
Indians  at  the  time  when  North  America  was  first  discovered. 

The  second  historian  to  consult  is  Beverley,  who  commences  hisnarrative 
with  the  year  1585,  and  ends  it  with  1700.  The  first  part  of  his  book  contains 
historical  documents,  properly  so  called,  relative  to  the  infancy  of  the  colony. 
The  second  affords  a  most  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Indians  at  this 
remote  poriod.  The  third  conveys  very  clear  ideas  concerning  the  manners, 
social  condition,  laws,  and  political  customs  uf  the  Virginians  in  the  author's 
lifetime. 

Beverley  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  which  occasions  him  to  say  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  book  that  he  entreats  his  readers  not  to  exercise  their  critical 
severity  upon  it,  since,  having  been  bom  in  the  Indies,  he  does  not  aspire  to 
purity  of  language.  Notwithstanding  this  colonial  modesty,  the  author  shows 
throughout  his  book  the  impatience  with  which  he  endures  the  supremacy  of 
the  mother-country.  In  this  work  of  Beverley  are  also  found  numerous  traces 
of  that  spirit  of  civil  liberty  which  animated  the  English  colonies  of  Ameri- 
ca at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  He  also  shows  the  dissensions  which  exist- 
ed among  them  and  retarded  their  independence.    Bev  erley  detests  his  cath- 
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olic  neighbours  of  Mar)  land  even  more  than  he  hates  the  English  gomn* 
ment :  his  style  is  simple,  his  narrative  interesting  and  apparently  trust* 
worthy. 

I  saw  in  Amenca  another  work  which  ought  to  be  consulted,  entitled,  The 
History  of  Virginia,  by  William  Stith.  This  book  affords  some  curious  de- 
tails, but  I  thought  it  long  and  diffuse. 

The  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  best  document  to  be  consulted  on  the  his- 
tory of  Carolina  is  a  work  in  small  quarto,  entitled,  The  History  of  Carolina, 
by  John  Lawson,  printed  at  London  in  1718.  This  work  contains,  in  the 
first  part,  a  journey  of  discovery  in  the  west  of  Carolina ;  the  account  ol 
which,  given  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  is  in  general  confused  and  superficial ; 
but  it  contains  a  very  striking  description  of  the  mortality  caused  among  the 
savages  of  that  time,  both  by  the  small-pox  and  the  immoderate  use  of  bran- 
dy ;  and  with  a  curious  picture  of  the  corruption  of  manners  prevalent  amoof 
them,  which  was  increased  by  the  presence  of  Europeans.  The  second  part 
of  Lawson's  book  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  physical  coodiiioa 
of  Carolina,  and  its  productions.  In  the  third  part,  the  author  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  government  of  the  Indians 
at  that  period.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talent  and  originality  in  this  pan 
of  the  work. 

Lawson  concludes  his  history  with  a  copy  of  the  charter  granted  to  the 
Carolinas  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  general  tone  of  this  work  is  light, 
and  often  licentious,  forming  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  solemn  style  of  the 
works  published  at  the  same  period  in  New  England.  Lawson's  history  is 
extremely  scarce  in  America,  and  canoot  be  procured  in  Europe.  There  is, 
however,  a  copy  of  it  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris. 

From  the  southern  extremity  of  the  United  States  I  pass  at  once  to  the 
northern  limit ;  as  the  intermediate  space  was  not  peopled  till  a  later  period. 

I  must  first  point  out  a  very  curious  compilation,  entitled,  Collection  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Boston  in 
1792,  and  reprinted  in  1806.  The  collection  of  which  I  speak,  and  which  is 
continued  to  the  present  day,  contains  a  great  number  of  very  valuable  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  history  of  the  different  states  of  New  England.  Among 
them  are  letters  which  have  never  been  published,  and  authen  tic  pieces  which 
had  been  buried  in  provincial  archives.  The  whole  work  of  Gookin  concern- 
ing the  Indians  is  mserted  there. 

I  have  mentioned  several  times,  in  the  chapter  to  which  this  note  relates, 
the  work  of  Nathaniel  Norton,  entitled  New  England's  Memorial ;  sufii- 
ciently  perhaps  to  prove  that  it  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  would  be 
conversant  with  the  history  of  New  England.  This  book  is  in  8vo,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Boston  in  1826. 

The  most  valuable  and  important  authority  which  exists  upon  the  history 
of  New  England  is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  entitled  Magnalb 
Christi  Americana,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  1620 — 
1698,  2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted  at  Hartford,  United  Stales,  in  1820.*  The 
author  divided  his  work  into  seven  books.     The  first  presents  the  history  o( 

*  k  folio  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  London  in  1702. 
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the  events  which  prepared  and  broufi^ht  about  the  establishment  of  New . 
England.  The  second  contains  the  lives  of  the  first  governors  and  chief 
magistrates  who  presided  over  the  country.  The  third  is  devoted  to  the 
livesand  labours  of  the  evangelical  ministers  who  during  the  same  period  had 
the  care  of  souls.  In  the  fourth  the  author  relates  the  institution  and  pro- 
gress of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Massachusetts).  In  the  fifth  he  de* 
scribes  the  principles  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  New  England.  The 
sixth  is  taken  up  in  retracing  certain  facts,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mather, 
prove  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providenceinbehalf  of  theinhabiuintsof 
New  England.  Lastly,  in  the  seventh,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
heresies  and  the  troubles  to  which  the  Church  of  New  England  was  expos- 
ed. Cotton  Mather  was  an  evangelical  minister  who  was  bom  at  Boston, 
and  passe/  his  life  there.  His  narratives  are  distinguished  by  the  same  ar- 
fdour  and  religious  zeal  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  of  New 
England.  Traces  of  bad  taste  sometimes  occur  in  his  manner  of  writing ; 
but  he  interests,  because  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm.  He  is  often  intolerant, 
still  oftener  credulous,  but  he  never  betrays  an  intention  to  deceive.  Some- 
times his  book  contains  fine  passages,  and  true  and  profound  reflections,  such 
as  the  following : — 

"  Before  the  arrival  of  the  puritans,"  says  he  (vol.  i.,  chap,  iv.)  "  there 
were  more  than  a  few  attempts  of  the  English  to  people  and  improve  the 
pans  of  New  England  which  were  to  the  northward  of  New  Plymouth;  but 
the  designs  of  those  attempts  being  aimed  no  higher  than  the  advancement 
of  some  worldly  interests,  a  constant  series  of  disasters  has  confounded  them, 
until  there  was  a  plantation  erected  upon  thenobler  designs  of  Christianity: 
and  that  plantation,  though  it  has  had  more  adversaries  than  perhaps  auy 
one  upon  earth,  yet,  having  obtained  help  from  God,  it  continues  to  this  day." 

Mather  occasionally  reheves  the  austerity  of  his  descriptions  with  images 
full  of  tender  feeling:  after  having  spoken  of  an  English  lady  whose  religioiH 
ardor  had  brought  her  to  America  with  her  husband,  and  who  soon  after 
tank  under  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  exile,  he  adds,  **  As  for  her  virtu- 
ous husband,  Isaac  Johnson, 

He  tried 
To  live  without  her,  liked  it  not,  and  died."— (Vol  i.) 

Mather's  work  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  the  time  and  coimtry  which 
he  describes.  In  his  account  of  the  motives  which  led  the  puritans  to  seek 
an  asylum  beyond  seas,  he  says : — 

*<  The  God  of  heaven  served,  as  it  were,  a  summons  upon  the  spirits  of 
his  people  in  the  English  nation,  stirring  up  the  spirits  of  thousands  which 
never  saw  the  faces  of  each  other,  with  a  most  unanimous  inclination  to  leave 
the  pleasant  accommodations  of  their  native  coimtry,  and  go  over  a  terriUe 
ocean,  into  a  more  terrible  desert,  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  ail  his  ordinances. 
It  is  now  reasonable  that,  before  we  pass  any  farther,  the  reasons  of  this  on 
dertaking  should  be  more  exactly  made  known  unto  posterity,  especially  unto 
the  posterity  of  thoM  that  were  the  undertakers,  lest  they  come  at  length  to 
forget  and  neglect  the  true  interest  of  New  England.    Wherefore  I  shall  now 
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"  General  Considerations /or  the  Plantation  of  New  England. 

**  First,  it  will  be  a  sorrice  UDto  the  church  of  great  ooDsequeace,  to  carrf 
the  gospel  unto  those  parts  of  the  world,  aiul  raise  a  bulwark  against  the 
kingdom  of  antichrist,  which  the  Jesoits  labour  to  rear  np  in  all  pans  of  the 
world. 

<*  Secondly,  all  other  churches  of  Europe  have  been  brought  under  desola- 
tioos;  and  it  may  be  feared  that  the  like  judgements  are  coming  upon  us; 
and  who  knows  but  Grod  hath  prorided  this  place  to  be  a  refuge  for  many 
whom  he  means  to  sare  out  of  the  general  destruction. 

^  Thirdly,  the  land  grows  weary  of  her  inhabitants,  inasmuch  that  man, 
which  is  the  most  precious  of  ail  creatures,  is  here  more  vile  and  base  than 
the  earth  he  treads  upon ;  children,  neighbours,  and  friends,  especially  the 
poor,  are  counted  the  greatest  burdens,  which,  if  things  were  right,  would  be 
the  chiefest  of  eanhly  blessings. 

^  Fourthly,  we  are  grown  to  that  intemperance  in  all  excess  of  riot,  as  no 
mean  estate  almost  will  suffice  a  man  to  keep  sail  with  his  equals,  and  he 
that  fails  in  it  must  lire  in  scora  and  contempt ;  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
all  arts  and  trades  are  carried  in  that  deceitful  manner  and  unrighteous  course, 
as  it  it  almost  impossible  for  a  good  upright  man  to  maintain  his  constant 
charge  and  lire  comfortably  in  them. 

**  Fifthly,  the  schools  of  learning  and  religion  are  so  corrupted,  as  (beside 
the  unsupportable  charge  of  education)  most  children,  even  the  best,  wittiest, 
and  (^  the  fairest  hopes,  are  perverted,  corrupted,  and  utterly  overthrown  by 
the  multitude  of  evil  examples  and  licentious  behaviours  in  these  seminaries. 

^  Sixthly,  the  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's  garden,  and  he  hath  given  it  to 
tha  sons  of  Adam,  to  be  tilled  and  improved  by  them :  why  then  should  we 
Btand  starving  here  for  places  of  habitation,  and  in  the  mean  time  suffer 
whole  countries,  as  profitable  for  the  use  of  man,  to  lie  waste  without  any 
improvement  ? 

Seventhly,  what  can  be  a  better  or  nobler  work,  and  more  worthy  of  a 
Christian,  than  to  erect  and  support  a  reformed  particular  church  in  its  in- 
fimcy,  and  unite  our  forces  with  such  a  company  of  faithful  people,  as  by 
timely  assistance  may  grow  stronger  and  prosper;  but  for  want  of  it,  may 
be  put  to  great  hazards,  if  not  be  wholly  ruined. 

**  Eighthly,  if  any  such  as  are  known  to  be  godly,  and  live  in  wealth  and 
prosperity  here,  shall  forsake  all  this  to  join  with  this  reformed  church,  and 
with  it  run  the  hazard  of  a  hard  and  nlean  condition,  it  will  be  an  example 
<kf  great  use,  both  for  the  removing  of  scandal,  and  to  give  more  life  unto  the 
faith  of  6od*s  people  in  their  prayers  for  the  plantation,  and  also  to  encour- 
age others  to  join  the  more  willingly  in  it." 

Farther  on,  when  he  declares  the  principles  of  the  church  of  New  England 
with  respect  to  morals,  Mather  inveighs  with  violence  against  the  custom  of 
dikiking  healths  at  table,  which  he  denounces  as  a  pagan  and  abominable 
pnctice*    He  proscribes  with  the  same  rigor  all  ornaments  for  the  hair  used 
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by  tbe  female  wtx^  as  well  as  their  custom  of  hanng  tne  anns'aod  neck 
imooTered. 

Id  another  part  of  his  work  he  relates  several  instances  of  witchcraft  which 
had  alarmed  New  £ng]and.  It  is  plain  that  the  visible  action  of  the  devil  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world  appeared  to  him  an  incontestable  and  evident  fiiet. 

This  work  of  Cotton  Mather  displays  m  many  plages,  the  spirit  of  civil 
liberty  and  political  independence  which  characterized  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  Their  principles  respecting  government  are  discoverable  at  every  page. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1630,  ten 
years  aAer  the  foundation  of  Plymouth,  are  found  to  have  devoted  400/.  ster- 
ling to  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  passing  from 
the  general  documents  relative  to  the  history  of  New  England,  to  those  which 
describe  the  several  states  comprised  within  its  limits,  I  ought  first  to  notice 
The  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  by  Hutchinson,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Province,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

The  history  of  Hutchinson,  which  I  have  several  times  quoted  in  the  chap- 
ter to  which  this  note  relates,  commences  in  the  year  1628  and  ends  in  1750. 
Throughout  the  work  there  is  a  striking  air  of  truth  and  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity of  style ;  it  is  full  of  minute  details. 

The  best  history  to  consult  concerning  Connecticut  is  that  of  Benjamin 
Trumbull,  entitled,  A  Complete  History  of  Connecticut,  Civil  and  Ecdesias- 
tical,  1630-1764 ;  2  vols.,  8va,  printed  in  1818,  at  New  Haven.  Thn  his- 
tory contains  a  clear  and  calm  accotmt  of  all  the  events  which  happened  ia 
Connecticut  during  the  period  given  in  the  title.  The  author  drew  from 
the  best  sources;  and  his  narrative  bears  the  stamp  of  truth.  All  that  he 
says  of  the  early  days  of  Connecticut  is  extremely  curious.  See  especially 
the  constitution  of  1639,  vol.  L,  ch.  vi.,  p.  100 ;  and  also  the  penal  laws  6i 
Connecticut,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii^  p.  123. 

The  History  of  New  Hampshire,  by  Jeremy  Belknap,  is  a  work  held  in 
merited  estimation.  It  lyas  printed  at  Boston  in  1792,  in  two  vols.,  8vo. 
The  third  chapter  of  the  first  volume  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention 
for  the  valuable  details  it  affords  on  the  pditical  and  religious  principles  of 
the  puritans,  on  the  causes  of  their  emigration,  and  on  their  laws.  The 
following  curious  quotation  is  given  from  a  sermon  delivered  in  1663  :  '*  It 
concemeth  New  England  always  to  remember  that  they  are  a  plantation  re- 
ligious, not  a  plantation  of  trade.  The  profession  of  the  purity  of  doctrine, 
worship,  and  discipline,  is  written  on  her  forehead.  Let  merchants,  and  such 
as  are  increasing  cent,  per  cent,  remember  this,  that  worldly  gain  was  not 
the  end  and  design  of  the  people  of  New  England,  but  religion.  And  if  any 
man  among  us  make  religion  as  twelve,  and  the  world  as  thirteen,  such  an 
one  hath  not  the  true  spirit  of  a  true  New  Englishman."  The  reader  of 
Belknap  will  find  in  his  work  more  general  ideas,  and  more  strength  of 
thought,  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  American  historians  even  to  tha 
present  day. 

Among  the  central  states  which  deserve  our  attention  for  their  remote 
origin,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  foremost  The  best  history  we 
have  of  the  former  is  entitled  A  History  of  New  York,  by  William  Smith, 
printed  in  London  in  1757.    Smith  gives  us  important  details  of  the  wan 
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between  the  French  and  English  in  America.    His  is  the  best  account  o. 
the  famous  confederation  of  the  Iroquois. 

With  respect  to  Pennsylvania,  I  cannot  do  better  than  point  out  the  work 
of  Proud,  entitled  the  History  of  Pennsylrania,  from  the  original  Insiitu- 
tion  and  Settlement  of  that  Prorince,  imder  the  first  Proprietor  and  Go?- 
emor,  William  Penn,  in  1681,  till  after  the  year  1742;  by  Robert  Proud  ; 
2  volt.,  Sto.,  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1797.  This  work  is  deserring  of  the 
especial  attention  of  the  reader ;  it  contains  a  mass  of  curious  docamenti 
concerning  Penn,  the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  character,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 


APPENDIX  G.— Page  52. 

W£  read  in  Jefferson's  Memoirs  as  follows : — 

**  At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  English  in  Virginia,  when  land 
was  had  for  little  or  nothing,  some  provident  persona  having  obtained  large 
grants  of  it,  and  being  desirous  of  maintaining  the  splendor  of  their  fiimilies, 
entailed  their  property  upon  their  descendants.  The  transmission  d  these 
estates  from  generation  to  generation,  to  men  who  bore  the  same  name, 
had  the  effect  of  raising  up  a  distinct  class  of  families,  who,  possessing  by 
law  the  privilege  of  perpetuating  their  wealth,  formed  by  these  means  a 
sort  of  patrician  order,  distinguished  by  the  grandeur  and  luxury  of  their  es- 
tablishments. From  this  order  it  was  that  the  king  usually  chose  his  coun- 
sellors of  state."* 

In  the  United  States,  the  principal  clauses  of  the  English  law  respecting 
descent  have  been  universally  rejected.  The  first  rule  that  we  follow,  says 
Mr.  Kent,  touching  inheritance,  is  the  following :  If  a  man  dies  intestate,  his 
property  goes  to  his  heirs  in  a  direct  line.  If  he  has  but  one  heir  or  heiress^ 
he  or  she  succeeds  to  the  whole.  If  there  are  several  heirs  of  the  same  de- 
gree, they  divide  the  inheritance  equally  among  them,  without  distinction 
of  sex. 

This  rule  was  prescribed  for  the  first  time  in  the  state  of  New  York  by  a 
statute  of  the  23d  of  February,  1786.  (See  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  iii..  Ap- 
pendix, p.  48.)  It  has  since  then  been  adopted  in  the  revised  statutes  of  the 
same  state.  At  the  present  day  this  law  holds  good  thronghon  t  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  where  the 
male  heir  inherits  a  double  portion :  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.,  p.  370. 
Mr.  Kent,  in  the  same  work,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1-22,  gives  an  historical  account  of 
American  legislation  on  the  subject  of  entail ;  by  this  we  learn  that  previous 
to  the  revolution  the  colonies  followed  the  Engtish  law  of  entail.  Estates 
tail  were  abolished  in  Virginia  in  1776,  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  They 

*^Thitpa6sagt  it  extracted  and  translated  from  M.  Conseil't  work  apon  tke  Lifii  «k 
I,  entitled,  **  MOangei  PoUtiqun  et  PhUoiophiqvii  dt  Jeffhrmm,*' 
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were  tuiypressed  in  New  York  in  1786 ;  and  haTe  since  been  mboliebed  m 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Missouri.  In  Vermont, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  entail  was  never  introduced. 
Those  States  which  thought  proper  to  preserve  the  £nglish  law  of  entail, 
modified  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  most  aristocratic  tendencies. 
'*  Our  general  principles  on  the  subject  of  government,"  says  Mr.  Kent,  '*  tend 
to  favour  the  free  ciiculation  of  property." 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  French  reader  who  studies  the  law  of  inheritance, 
that  on  these  questions  the  French  legislation  is  infinitely  more  democratic 
even  than  the  American. 

The  American  law  makes  an  equal  division  of  the  father's  property,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  his  will  not  being  known ;  **  for  every  man,"  says  the  law, 
"  in  the  state  of  New  York  (Revised  Statutes,  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  51),  has 
entire  liberty,  power,  and  authority,  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  will,  to 
leave  it  entire,  or  divided  in  favour  of  any  persons  he  chooses  as  his  heiii, 
provided  he  do  not  leave  it  to  a  political  body  or  any  corporation."  The 
French  law  obliges  the  testator  to  divide  his  property  equally,  or  nearly  so, 
among  his  heirs. 

Most  of  the  American  republics  still  admit  of  entails,  under  certain  restric* 
tions ;  but  the  French  law  prohibits  entail  in  all  cases. 

If  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  is  more  democratic  than  that  of 
the  French,  the  laws  of  the  latter  are  the  most  democratic  of  the  twa  This 
may  be  explained  more  easily  than  at  first  appears  to  be  the  case.  In  France, 
democracy  is  still  occupied  in  the  work  of  destruction ;  in  America  it  reigns 
quietly  over  the  ruins  it  has  made. 


APPENDIX  H.— Page  W. 

StrntURV  OF  THE  QUALinCATIONS  OP  V0TXB8  IN  THB  UNrTED  STATES. 

All  the  states  agree  in  granting  the  right  of  voting  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  In  all  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  have  resided  for  a  certain  time  in  the 
district  where  the  vote  is  given.  This  period  varies  from  three  months  to 
two  years. 

As  to  the  qualification ;  in  the  state  of  Massachusets  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  mcome  of  three  potmds  sterling  or  a  capital  of  sixty  poimds. 

In  Rhode  Island  a  man  must  possess  landed  propef  ty  to  the  amount  of 
133  dollars. 

Li  Connecticut  he  must  have  a  property  which  gives  an  income  of  seven- 
teen dollars.    A  year  of  service  in  the  militia  also  gives  the  elective  privilege. 

In  New  Jersey,  an  elector  must  have  a  property  of  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

In  South  Carolina  and  Maryland,  the  elector  must  possess  fifty  acres  of 
land. 

In  Tennessee,  he  mtist  possess  some  property. 
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la  Hke  ttatet  of  Misnamppi,  Ohio,  C^eoigia,  Vngmk,  PeMuylfiua, 
wtre,  New  York,  the  only  neeeaeaiy  qntlific&tioii  for  Totmf  is  that  of  ptf- 
ing  the  taxes ;  and  in  most  of  the  states  to  lenre  in  themilittaiseqiuvakaK 
to  the  payment  of  taxes. 

In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  any  man  can  vote  who  is  not  od  the  pa«- 
per  list. 

Lastly,  in  the  states  of  Missouri,  Alabama,  lUinoia,  LolIi9iana^  TniiisM, 
Kentucky,  and  Vermont,  the  conditions  of  Toting  have  no  reference  to  tha 
property  of  the  elector. 

I  believe  there  is  no  other  state  beside  that  of  North  Carolina  in  whkb 
different  conditions  are  applied  to  the  Yoting  for  the  senate  and  the  decto^ 
the  house  of  representatiTes.  The  electors  of  the  former,  in  this  case,  dtooM 
possess  in  property  fifty  acres  of  land  ;  to  rote  for  the  latter,  nothmg  moiv 
is  required  than  to  pay  taxes. 


APPENDIX  L—Page  98. 

Ths  small  number  of  custom-house  officers  employed  in  the  United  States 
•ompared  with  the  extent  of  the  coast  renders  smuggling  very  easy;  not* 
withstanding  which  it  is  less  practised  than  elsewhere,  because  ererybody 
endearours  to  suppress  it.  In  America  there  is  no  police  for  the  prerentKMi 
of  fires,  and  such  ac(;idents  are  more  frequent  than  in  Europe ;  but  in  general 
they  are  more  speedily  extinguished,  because  the  surrounding  population  is 
prompt  in  lending  assistance. 


APPENDIX  K.— Page  100. 


It  is  incorrect  to  assert  that  centralization  was  produced  by  the  French 
teTolution :  the  rerolution  brough t  it  to  perfection,  but  did  not  create  iL  The 
mania  for  centralization  and  govemment  regulations  dates  from  the  time 
when  jurists  began  to  take  a  share  in  the  government,  in  the  time  of  Plul- 
ippe-le-Bel ;  erer  since  which  period  they  hare  been  on  the  increase,  bi 
the  year  1775,  M.  de  Malesherbes,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Cour  dcs 
Aides,  said  to  Louis  XIV.* 

«!####  Every  corporation  and  every  community  of  citizens,  rs- 
tamed  the  right  of  administering  its  own  affairs ;  a  right  which  not  only 
ibrms  part  of  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  but  has  a  still  high- 

8se  **  Mfmoiret  pour  Mrrir  k  I'Histoire  du  Droit  Pablic  do  U  Franco  oa  matilvi 
d'ImpOu,"  p.  664,  priatod  at  Bmtooltia  1779. 
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cr  origin ;  for  it  is  the  right  of  nature  and  of  reaaob.  Nerertkdees,  yoor 
tabjects,  sire,  have  heen  deprired  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  WKpng 
that  in  this  respect  yoar  government  has  fallen  into  puerile  extremes.  From 
the  time  when  powerful  ministers  made  it  a  political  principle  to  prersot 
the  convocation  of  a  national  assembly,  one  consequence  has  succeeded  an- 
other, until  the  deliberations  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  declared  null 
when  they  have  not  been  authorized  by  the  inteidant.    Of  course,  if  the 

'  mmunity  has  an  expensive  uodertaking  to  carry  through,  it  must  remam 
UhJer  the  control  of  the  sulMlelegate  of  the  intendant,  and  consequently  fol* 
low  the  plan  he  proposes,  employ  his  favourite  workman,  pay  them  accor- 
'^ing  to  his  pleasure ;  and  if  an  action  at  law  is  deemed  necestuiry,  the  intend* 
nt's  permission  must  be  obtained.  The  cause  must  be  pleaded  before  this 
first  tribunal,  previous  to  its  being  carried  into  a  public  court;  and  if  the 
opinion  of  the  intendant  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  inhabitants,  or  f  their  ad- 
versary enjoys  his  favour,  the  community  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  defend- 
ing its  rights.  Such  are  the  means,  sire,  which  have  been  exerted  to  ex- 
tinguish the  municipal  spirit  in  France ;  and  to  stifle,  if  possible,  the  opinions 
of  the  citizens.  The  nation  may  be  said  to  lie  imder  an  interdict,  and  to  be 
in  wardship  under  guardians." 

What  could  be  said  more  to  the  purpose  at  the  present  day,  when  the  rev- 
olution has  achieved  what  are  called  its  victories  in  centralization. 

In  1789,  Jefferson  wrote  from  Paris  to  one  of  his  friends:  *'  There  is  no 
country  where  the  mania  for  over-governing  has  taken  deeper  root  than  in 
France,  or  been  the  source  of  greater  mischief."  Letter  to  Madison,  28th 
August,  1789. 

The  fact  is  that  for  several  centuries  past  thecentral  power  of  France,  has 
done  everything  it  could  to  extend  central  administration;  it  has  acknowl- 
edged no  other  limits  than  its  own  strength.  The  central  power  to  which 
the  revolution  gave  birth  made  more  rapid  advances  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, because  it  was  stronger  and  wiser  than  they  had  been ;  Louis  XTV. 
committed  the  welfare  of  such  communities  to  the  caprice  of  an  intendant; 
Napoleon  left  them  to  that  of  the  minister.  The  same  principle  governed 
both,  though  its  consequences  were  more  or  less  remote. 
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This  immutobility  of  the  con?titution  of  France  is  a  nocesnry  coosequenes 
d  the  laws  of  that  country. 

To  begin  with  the  most  important  of  all  the  laws,  that  which  decides  the 
order  of  succession  to  the  throne ;  what  can  be  more  immutable  m  its  prin- 
ciple than  a  political  order  founded  upon  the  natural  successioQ  of  fiither  to 
son  ?  In  1814  Louis  XVIIL  had  established  the  perpetual  law  of  hereditary 
succession  m  favour  of  his  own  family.  The  individuals  whoregulatwl  the 
consequences  of  the  revolution  of  1830  foUowed  his  example;  they  mmij 
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•Btablithed  the  perpetuitjr  of  the  law  in  farour  of  another  frmOy.  In  tint 
reqpeet  thejr  imitated  the  Chancellor  Meaupon,  who,  when  he  erected  the 
new  pariiament  upon  the  mios  of  the  old,  took  care  to  declare  in  the  samt 
ordinance  that  the  rights  of  the  new  magistrates  should  be  as  inaHenableai 
those  of  their  predecessors  had  been. 

The  laws  of  1830,  like  those  of  1814,  point  out  no  way  of  changing  shm 
constitution;  and  it  is%rident  that  the  ordinary  means  of  legislation  are  in- 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  As  the  king,  peers,  and  deputies,  all  derive  their 
authority  from  the  constitution,  these  three  powers  united  cannot  alter  a  law 
by  yirtue  of  which  alone  they  goTera.  Out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  they 
are  nothing ;  where,  then,  coald  they  take  their  stand  to  effect  a  change  in 
its  provisions?  The  alternative  is  clear;  either  their  efforts  are  powerless, 
against  the  charter,  which  continues  to  exist  in  spite  of  them,  in  which 
case  they  only  reign  in  the  name  of  the  charter ;  or,  they  succeed  in  changing 
the  charter,  and  then  the  law  by  which  they  existed  being  annulled,  they 
themselves  cease  to  exist.  By  destroying  the  charter  they  destroy  themselves 

This  is  much  more  evident  in  the  laws  of  1830  than  in  those  of  1S14.  In 
1814,  the  royal  prerogative  took  its  stand  above  and  beyond  the  constitu- 
tion ;  but  in  1830,  it  was  avowedly  created  by,  and  dependant  on,  the  con- 
stitution. 

A  part  therefore  of  the  French  constitution  is  immutable,  because  it  is 
united  to  the  destiny  of  a  family ;  and  the  body  of  the  constitution  is  equally 
immutable,  because  there  appear  to  be  no  legal  means  of  changing  it. 

These  remarks  are  not  applicable  to  England.  That  country  having  bo 
written  constitution,  who  can  assert  when  its  constitution  is  changed  ? 
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The  most  esteemed  authors  who  have  written  uprm  the  English  constitti- 
tion  agree  with  each  other  in  establishing  the  omnipotence  of  the  parliament. 

Delolme  says :  "  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  the  English  lawyers, 
that  parliament  can  do  everything  except  making  a  woman  a  man,  or  a  man 
a  woman.*' 

Blackstone  expresses  himself  more  in  detail  if  not  more  energetically,  than 
Dololme,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament,  says  Sir  Edward  Coke  (4 
Inst.  36),  is  so  transcendant  and  absolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either 
for  causes  or  persons  within  any  bounds.  And  of  this  hisrh  court,  be  adds, 
may  be  tmly  said,  '  Si  antiquitatem  spectes,  est  vetastissima ;  ^i  dignitatem, 
est  honoratissima ;  si  jurisdictionem,  est  capacissima.'  It  hath  sovereign 
and  uncontrollable  authority  in  making,  confirming,  enlarging,  restraining, 
abrogating,  repealing,  reviving  and  expounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters 
of  all  possible  denominations;  ecclesiastical  or  temporal;  civil,  military, 
maritime,  or  criminal ;  this  being  the  place  where  that  absolute  despotia 
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power  which  must,  in  all  goveroments,  reside  somewhere,  k  intrusted  by 
the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms.  All  mischiefs  and  grierances,  operations 
and  remedies,  that  transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  are  within  the 
reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate  or  new-model  the  succes* 
sion  to  the  crown ;  as  was  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIU.  and  William 
III.  It  can  alter  the  established  religion  of  the  land ;  as  was  done  m  a 
Tariety  of  instances  in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIU.  and  his  three  children. 
It  can  change  and  create  afresh  even  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and 
of  the  parliaments  themselres ;  as  was  done  by  the  act  of  union  and  the 
several  statutes  for  triennial  and  septennial  elections.  It  can,  in  short,  do 
everything  that  is  not  naturally  impossible  to  be  done ;  and,  therefore,  soma 
have  not  scrapled  to  call  its  power,  by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipo- 
tence of  pariiament** 
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Thbrb  is  no  question  upon  which  the  American  constitutions  agree  more 
lully  than  upon  that  of  political  jurisdiction.  All  the  constitutions  which 
take  cognizance  of  this  matter,  give  to  the  bouse  of  delegates  the  exclusive 
right  of  impeachment ;  excepting  only  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina 
which  grants  the  same  privilege  to  grand-juries.    (Article  23.) 

Almoat  all  the  constitutions  give  the  exclusive  right  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence to  the  senate,  or  to  the  assembly  which  occupies  its  place. 

The  only  punishments  which  the  political  tribunab  can  inflict  are  remov- 
al and  the  interdiction  of  public  functions  for  the  future.  There  is  no  other 
constitution  but  that  of  Virginia  (p.  152),  which  enables  them  to  inflict  every 
kind  of  punishment 

The  crimes  which  are  subject  to  political  jurisdiction,  are,  in  the  federal 
constitutioQ  (section  4,  art.  1) ;  in  that  of  Indiana  (art  3,  paragraphs  23  and 
24) ;  of  New  York  (art  5) ;  of  Delaware  (art  5) ;  high  treason,  bribery,  and 
other  high  crimes  or  oflences. 

In  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  (chap.  1,  section  2) ;  that  of  North 
Carolina  (art  23) ;  of  Virginia  (p.  252),  misconduct  and  maladministralioa 

In  the  constitution  of  New  H^pshire  (p.  105)  corruption,  intrigue,  ana 
maladmintttration  ' 

In  Veimont  (chap.  ii.  art  24),  maladministration. 

In  Sooth  Carolina  (art  5) ;  Kentucky  (ait  5) ;  Tennessee  (art.  4) ;  Obis 
(art  1,(  23, 24) ;  Louisiana  (art  5) ;  Mississippi  (art  5) ;  Alabama  (art  6) ; 
Pennsylvania  (art  4) ;  crimes  committed  in  die  non-perfi}rmance  of  official 
dstieSi 

In  the  States  of  Illinois,  Georgia,  Maine,  and  Conneeticut,  no  particulat 
areipeeifiad. 
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It  18  true  that  the  powers  of  Europe  may  cany  od  maritime  wars  wita  tfea 
UoioD ;  but  there  is  always  ^eater  facility  and  less  danger  in  snppotting  a 
maritime  than  a  continental  war.  Maritime  wacfiire  only  reqnwa  one  spe- 
cies of  effort.  A  commercial  people  which  consents  to  famish  its  govern- 
ment  with  the  necessary  funds,  is  svre  to  possess  a  fleet.  And  it  is  Ar  ea- 
sier to  induce  a  nation  to  part  with  its  money,  aWost  mconsciousiy,  taan  to 
reconcile  it  to  sacrifices  of  men  and  personal  efforts.  Moreover,  deiaat  by 
sea  rarely  compromises  the  eastence  or  independence  of  the  peopie  whSck 
Sttdures  it. 

As  (or  contioental  wars,  it  is  erident  that  the  nations  of  Enrc^  caanot 
be  formidable  in  this  way  to  the  American  Union.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  transport  and  maintain  in  America  more  than  25,000  soldiers ;  anarm^ 
which  may  be  considered  to  represent  a  nation  of  2/X)0,000  of  men.  The 
most  populous  nation  of  Europe  contending  in  this  way  against  the  ITnioQ, 
is  in  the  position  of  a  nation  of  2,000,000  of  iohabitants  at  war  with  one  of 
12,000,000.  Add  to  this,  that  America  has  all  its  resources  within  reach, 
while  the  European  is  at  4,000  miles  distance  from  his;  and  that  the  im- 
mensity of  the  American  continent  would  of  itself  present  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  its  conquest 
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The  first  American  journal  appeared  in  April,  1704,  and  was  pnbyd^d 
at  Boston.  See  collection  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  voL 
tL,  p.  66. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  periodical  press  has  always  been 
entirely  free  in  the  American  colonies :  an  attempt  was  made  to  establisk 
something  analogous  to  a  censorship  and  prdiminary  security.  Consult  the 
Leg»lati?e  Documents  of  Massachusetts  of  the  14th  of  January,  1723. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  (the  legUdatiTe  oedy 
of  the  province),  for  the  purpose  of  ezamfaiing  intodroumstancescooaeeted 
with  a  paper  entitled  **  The  New  England  Courier,**  expresses  its  opmioa 
that  **  the  tendency  of  the  said  journal  is  to  turn  religion  into  derisioD^aiid 
bring  it  into  eonteiiq>t ;  that  it  mentions  the  saered  writers  in  a  profime  and 
jneligious  manner;  that  it  puts  malicious  interpretations  upon  the  eooduct 
af  the  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  thegoremment  of  his  majeaty  is  in- 
sulted, and  the  peace  and  tranqi^lity  of  the  proTince  disturbed  by  the  sail 
journal.  The  committee  is  consequently  of  ophiion  that  the  printer  and  pub- 
lisher, James  Franklin,  should  be  forbidden  to  print  and  publish  the  said  j««»> 
nal  or  any  other  work  m  future,  without  haTiag  prerioudy  sobautted  it  to 
the  secretary  of  the  province ;  and  that  the  justices  of 
ty  of  Suffolk  should  be  commissioned  to  require  nail  oi 
lin  fof  his  good  conduct  daring  the  ensuing  year. ' 
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The  MggestioQ  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  passed  bta'a  law^bttt 
tbe  effect  of  it  was  null,  for  the  jouinal  eluded  the  probibitiou  by  patting  the 
name  of  Benjamin  Franklin  instead  of  James  Franklin  at  the  bottom  of  its 
colnmns,  and  this  manceuyre  was  supported  hj  public  opinion* 
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The  federal  constitution  has  introduced  the  jury  into  the  tribunals  of  the 
TJnion  in  the  same  way  as  the  states  had  introduced  it  into  their  own  seTeral 
courts :  but  as  it  has  not  established  any  filed  rules  for  the  choice  of  jurors, 
the  federal  courts  select  them  from  the  ordinary  jury-list  which  each  state 
makes  for  itself*  The  laws  of  the  sutes  must  therefore  be  examined  for  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  juries.  See  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution, B.  iii.,  chap.  38,  pp.  6H-669 ;  Sergeant's  Constitutional  Law,  p. 
165.  See  also  the  federal  laws,  of  the  years  1789, 1800,  and  1802,  upon  the 
subpct 

For  tlie  purpose  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  American  principles  with 
respect  to  the  formation  of  juries,  I  examined  the  laws  of  states  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  and  tbe  following  obsenrations  were  the  result  of  my  in- 
qiuines. 

In  America  all  the  citizens  who  exercise  the  electire  franchise  have  the 
nght  of  serWng  upon  a  jury.  The  great  state  of  New  York,  howeTer,  has 
made  a  alight  difference  between  the  two  pririleges,  but  in  a  spirit  eontrary 
to  that  of  the  laws  of  France ;  for  in  the  state  of  New  Y(«k  there  are  fewer 
persons  eligible  as  juiymen  than  there  are  electors.  It  may  be  said  in  gene- 
ral that  the  right  of  forming  part  of  a  jury,  like  that  of  electing  representa- 
tives,  is  open  to  all  the  citixens :  the  exercise  of  this  right,  however,  is  not 
put  indiscriminately  into  any  hands. 

Every  year  a  body  of  municipal  or  county  magistrates  —  called  seieetnun 
in  New  England,  Mupenisors  in  New  Yort,  indices  m  Ohio,  and  sheriffs  of 
the  parish  in  Louisiana  —  choose  for  each  county  a  certain  nimiber  of  citi- 
zens who  hsTe  the  right  of  senring  as  jurymen,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  exercising  their  functions.  These  magistrates,  being  themsehres 
dectiTe,  excite  no  distrust :  their  powers,  like  those  of  most  republican  ma- 
gistrates, are  very  extensive  and  very  arbitrary,  and  they  frequently  make 
use  of  them  to  remove  mwonhy  or  incompetent  jurymen. 

The  names  ci  the  jurymen  thusehosen  aratransmitted  to  the  counqr  court; 
and  the  jury  who  have  to  decide  any  affair  are  drawn  by  lot  from  the  whole 
list  of  names. 

The  Americans  have  contrived  in  every  way  to  make  the  common  people 
digiUe  to  the  jury,  and  to  rend«  the  service  as  little  onerous  as  possible. 
The  sessions  are  hdd  in  the  chief  town  of  every  county ;  and  the  jury  are 
indemnified  for  their  attendance  other  by  th/B  state  or  the  parties  concerned. 
Xbej  reeeive  in  general  a  dollar  per  day,  beside  their  travelling  expenses. 
Jn  America  the  being  placed  npon  the  jury  is  looked  upon  as  abuiden  bat  if 
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if  a  burden  i^hich  is  reiy  gapporiable.  Sbe  fireTard*8  Digest  of  the  Poblie 
Statute  Law  of  South  Oarolioa,  toI.  L,  pp.  446  and  454,  Td.  li^  pp.  218  and 
338  f'  The  Oeavrai  Lawa  of  Masncbosetts,  rerised  aad  published  bf 
Avthority  of  the  Legislature,  r.  il,  pp.  187  and  331 ;  The  Berfsed  Statutea 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  rol.  iL,  pp.  411, 643, 717, 720 ;  The  Statate  Law 
of  the  State  of  Tannessee,  rol.  l,p.  2Q9;  Acts  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  ppi  95 
and  210;  and  Digeste  G^^ial  des  Actes  da  la  LIgislacure  de  la  LooMiane. 
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Ir  we  attentively  examine  the  constitution  of  the  jury  as  introduced  mto 
ciril  proeeedisfs  in  England,  we  shall  readfly  perceive  that  the  jmoia  are 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  judjga.  It  is  true  that  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  crimmal  cases,  coinprises  the  question  oS  fiict  and 
the  question  of  right  in  the  same  reply ;  thus,  a  hoase  is  claimed  by  Peter  aa 
having  been  purchased  by  him:  this  is  the  fact  to  be  decided.  The  defend- 
ant puta  in  a  plea  of  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  vendor:  this  is  the  le- 
gal question  to  be  resolved. 

Bat  the  Jury  do  not  enjoy  the  same  character  of  infallibility  in  civil  case% 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  English  courts,  as  they  do  in  crimmal  cases. 
The  judge  may  refuse  to  receive  the  verdict;  and  even  after  the  first  trial 
has  taken  place,  a  second  or  new  trial  may  be  awardad  by  the  court.  See 
BlaatatoQa's  Commentanes,  book  iii.,  ch.  24^ 


TUB  END. 
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